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Your  Favorite  Dog  or  Horse 

reproduced  in  crystal,  combines 
the  depth  and  color  that  are  en' 
tirely  lacking  in  a  photograph. 
A  typical  pose,  or  even  the  ex' 
pression  of  a  lifedong  pet,  may 
be  permanently  recorded  for  you 
by  a  famous  artist. 


Animal  Crystals 

mounted  in 

Scarf  pins  Brooches 

Sleeve  links  Sport  pins 

Tie  clasps  Bracelets 

Collar  pins  Charms 

Cigarette  boxes 

Vanity  cases 

Desk  clocks 

Prices  from  $50  to  $500 


MARCUS  £r  CO. 

FIFTH  AVE.,  COR.  45th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


The 
Art  of  Crystal  Cutting 

OVER  fifty  years  ago,  the  art  of 
crystal  cutting  was  developed 
to  a  high  perfection  in  England  by  the 
famous  Cook,  inimitable  intaglio  cut' 
ter.  Much  of  his  art  remains  today  in 
imperishable  stone.  It  was  he  who 
successfully  combined  the  double  art 
of  carving  on  the  reverse  side  of  a 
domed  crystal  the  figure  of  an  animal 
and  then  giving  it  additional  reality 
by  applying  in  paint  the  colors  of  the 
subject  portrayed.  The  effect  was  that 
of  an  exquisite  polychrome,  sculptured 
in  high  relief,  and  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  sparkling  crystal. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  has  come 
into  the  field  a  crystal  cutter  of  even 
greater  ability,  a  man  whose  love  and 
knowledge  of  animals  have  permitted 
the  reproduction  of  animal  life  in  such 
realistic  form  that  the  living  subject 
seems  to  be  under  the  very  surface 
of  the  crystal 

Marcus  &?  Co.  have  the  good  for' 
tune  to  control  practically  all  the 
product  of  this  supreme  artist,  whose 
work  is  so  lifelike  and  accurate  that 
it  has  only  imitators. 

Subjects 

DOGS— Chows,  Police,  Collies,  Setters,  Wirehaired  Ter- 
Tiers,  Cocker  Spaniels,  Fox  Hounds,  Scotch  Terriers, 
Pomeranians,  Boston  Bulis,  French  Bulls,  Sealyhams, 
Pekingese,  Airedales,  Pointers,  Irish  Wolf  Hounds,  Fox 
Terriers,  Springer  Spaniels.  BIRDS — Teal,  Snipe,  Quail, 
Mallards,  Partridge,  Woodcocks,  Red  Heads,  Pheasants, 
Canvasbacks.  FISH — Tuna,  Bass,  Trout,  Salmon, 
Tarpon,  Barracuda,  Sail,  Sea  Bass.  HORSES— Heads, 
Saddle,  Hackney,  Running,  Jumpers,  Hunters,  Polo 
Players.  MISCELLANEOUS— Fox,  Cats,  Flies,  Golfer, 
Sail  Boats,  Fighting  Cocks,  Hunting  Scenes.  WILD 
ANIMALS — Lion,  Bear,  Deer,  Tiger,  Moose,  Moun- 
tain  Sheep. 


William  Elder  Marcus 


William  Elder  Marcus,  Jr. 


Chapin  Marcus 
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Ttyt  every  jewel  meets  the  requirements  of  a  variety  of  occasions.  But  pearls  have  the 
recommendation  of  being  equally  suitable  for  the  sports  costume  and  evening. 
A  pearl  bracelet  with  carved  pendants  of  delicate  pink  coral  is  an  especial  favorite. 


JEWELERS  FOR  115  YEARS 
FIFTH      AVENUE      ■       CORNER      4   8   t  h      STREET      •      NEW      YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


OWN  YOUR  APARTMENT     .      SAVE  HALF  RENT 


IVhere  They  Found 
IV hat  They  IVanted 


7 HE  where  and  how  to  live  riddle  has 
been  answered!  Real  New  Yorkers 
cannot  abandon  The  City  or  the  conve- 
nience of  an  apartment.  Yet  they  long 
for  a  picturesque  home,  surrounded  by 
flower  gardens  and  friendly  neighbors  . . . 
Over  175  families  have  already  found 
their  dream  home  at  Hudson  View  Gar- 
dens. No  compromises  were  made 
because  these  apartments  of  3,  4,  5,  or 
more  rooms  are  ideal  from  every  point  of 
view.  Their  Tudor  architecture,  elabo- 
rate gardens,  housekeeping  machinery 
and  community  features  are  satisfying. 
And  the  economies  effected  by  100%  co- 
operative ownership  are  gratifying  .  .  . 
Consult  any  of  the  tenant-owners  who 
found  what  they  wanted  at  Hudson 
View  Gardens.    Among  them  are: 


Paul  L.  Buffler,  Standard   Transportation  Co. 

Jos.    A.   Egan,   Pres.,   Egan   Printing    Corp. 

Dr.  James  K.  Hoornbeek,  D.  D.  S.  Fifth  Avenue 

Hospital. 
Gus.  G.  Kindervater,  Mgr.,  Anheuser-Busch  Co. 
Grant  Overton,  Editor,  Collier's 
Frank  L.  Zimmerman,  Hoskin  Mfg.  Co. 


{Additional    names    appear 


other    advertisements.) 


FEATURES:    Refrigeration     Dishwashing  Machines    Incinerator 
Playground  Commissary  Radios 


Hudson  View  Gardens 

183rd  Street  and  Pinehurst  Avenue 

2  Blocks  West  of  Broadway  Phone  Billings  6200 

Take  Hudson  View  Gardens  Bus  from  181st  St.  Subway  Station 

WOOD,  DOLSON  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Agents 

Broadway,  72nd-73rd  Streets 
Conceived  and  Constructed  by  DR.  Charles  V.  Paterno 


ROSLYN,L.I. 

ENTRANCE  to 
charming  old  re- 
modelled farmhouse, 
ideally  situated  in  center 
of  golfing  country  near 
Roslyn.  Six  master 
bedrooms,  3  servants' 
rooms,  4  baths,  2  gar- 
dens, apple  orchard, 
beautiful  shrubbery,  old 
trees,  small  pond,  garage, 
stable  with  quarters,  20 
acres.  Furnished  or  un- 
furnished. 

Specializing  in 

Mt.  Kisco 
Bedford 

and 

Long  Island 

properties 

Year-round  resi- 
dences and  summer 
homes  for  sale  or 
rent. 

Town 
Properties 

Selected  listings  of 
high  class  private 
houses  on  the  East 
Side. 

iWarton  JMltn£ 

Associate:   Beatrice  L..  Ren  wick 

275  Park  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Murray  Hill  1849 


hey  Knew 
"What  They 
IjOanted' 


'!> 


Those  who  have  leased  apart- 
ments in  277  Park  Ave.  found 
what  they  wanted  in  this  new 
building,  reared  around  "An 
Acre  of  Garden". 

They  were  able  to  rent  a  small 
housekeeping  or  semi-house- 
keeping apartment  at  a  reason- 
able rental,  in  the  preferred 
Park  Ave.  section  of  New  York 
City. 

They  found  that  instead  of 
having  to  vex  themselves  with 
the  servant  problem,  they  can 
call  on  experienced,  depend- 
able, supervised  maid  service 
that  provides  a  maid  at  a  cost 
of  75c  to  $1.00  an  hour.  They 
can  have  a  maid  two  hours  a 
day  for  $45  a  month,  and  the 
maid  will  render  as  much  serv- 
ice in  two  hours  as  an  average 
maid  would  in  twice  the  time. 

This  Service  includes  vacuum 
cleaning,  general  maids,  win- 
dow cleaners,  bathroom  clean- 
ers, etc. 

We  would  like  to  show  those 
who  know  what  they  want  in 
a  home  in  New  York  the  apart- 
ments in  277  Park  Ave. 


277  Park  Ave. 

47th  to  48th  St. 

You  can  lease    an  apartment  in 

this   new   building,    around    "An 

Acre   of  Qarderi",  for   immediate 

or  Fall  occupancy. 

Apartments  of  2  to  7  Rooms, 
1  to  3  Baths 

Restaurant,  Laundry,  cMaid,  Valet  Service,  if  dc>    >„' 

Douglas  L.EUiman  &  [> 

1 5  East  49th  St.,  N.  Y.      Tel.  Plaza  9200 

Tenting  and  ^Managing  Agent 
Representative  on  premises 


$*™t  ycEars°R$?0T5u7rh^yyears%^^  *    ™V\^r  ^  «  W«st  FortJ:fifth  Street,  New  York  City.     Subscription  price,  $6.00  a 

Ltter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  postal  in  New  A*  S^3«  -Th^T^^^^^ 
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1088  PARK  AVE 

8  8#  to  89  ^Streets 


\Jnis  garden  gives  cool 
**  breezgs  ana  sunshine 

to  your  rooms  +  +  + 


A  quarter  acre  of  cool  green  garden  provides 
the  apartments  here  with  breezes,  sunshine 
and  perfect  cross  ventilation — for  the  apart- 
ments are  built  around  the  garden. 

Thus  all  your  rooms  overlook  the  street 
or  this  lovely,  formal  garden.  You  will  find, 
here,  no  stifling  "inside"  rooms. 

The  rentals  are  most  reasonable. 

8  rooms— 3  baths $5200  to  $6700 

9  rooms— 4  baths $6100  to  $7400 

There  are  also  special  apartments  of  2,  4, 
6  and  7  rooms,  and  five  apartments  of  6, 
8  and  9  rooms,  with  roof  gardens. 

Leases  are  now  being  made  for  September 
occupancy. 


20  East  48  #  St.  «n»  Vanderbilt  00$I 
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LONG  ISLAND 

Country    Estates    and    Beautiful    Homes 


ARTS  &  DECORATIOH 


*$fr* 


Port  Washington 

and 

North  Shore  of 

Long  Island 


Homes  and 
Estates 


Copp  Bros.  Realty  Co. 

Incorporated 

67  Main  St.,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
'Phone  602  Port  Washington 


\* 
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iful   shrub 
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BAYSIDE 

■  most  delightful 
on  the  North  Sho 

g  room.  3  bedroom 
two    baths.      Holl 


,]u,  II 


Attr 


J.  WILSON  DAYTON,  Realtor 

Buyside,  L.  I.  Bayside  2400 

Member  L.  I.  R.  E.  Board 


COUNTRY  HOMES 
Acreage  and  Estates 

within  easy  distance  of  New  York 
City,  the  Sound  and  Ocean,  on 
LONG  ISLAND,  the  beautiful, 
where  every  desire  for  out-door  re- 
creation is  easily  satisfied. 

WESTBURY   AND 

WHEATLEY  HILLS 

SECTIONS 

JOHN  A.    McKENNA,    Jr. 

Post  Ave.,  Opp.  Fire  Headquarters 
Phone  313 

WESTBURY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Shore  Front  Place 
Near  Northport 

Colonial  house  with  fifteen  acres,  about 
five  hundred  f  _-et  of  water  front,  splendid 
water  view,  good  trees,  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens.  There  are  four  master's 
bedrooms,  two  baths,  two  servants'  bed- 
rooms, three-car  garage,  boathouse,  etc. 
This  place  is  in  first  class  condition.  Ask- 
ing $50,000,  open  to  offer. 

LOUIS  de  LANCEY  WARD 

22  EXCHANGE  PLACE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone   Bowling   Green    iOS7 


LONG   ISLAND  ANSWERS   EVERY   KE()l  IKK.MKM 
By  J.  Wilson  Dayton,  President 
Lonsr  island  Reel  Estate  Board,  inc. 
land's  growing  popularity  us  a  desirable  place   Cor  b 


ral  eircur 


,   but   chiefly   tc 
developments. 

limate  is  recognized  to  be  most  healthful.  Because  o£  the  Island's 
l  the  waters  surrounding  it  temper  the  heat  and  the  cold  and  it  is 
in    the    summer    and    warmer    in    the    winter    than    any    othe i 


1  recreation  are  unexcelled.  With  over 
■very  opportunity  for  indulgence  in  such 
fishing,   canoeing,   sailing,   yachting,   and 

bundance   for   golf,    tennis,    polo,    aviation, 


ersity  of  classification  in  homes  than  in 
re  is  the  greatest  cooperative  apartment 
j  be  found  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
and  palatial  residences.  Even  the  man 
home   in   a  suitable    location    to   suit    his 

s  tastes  and  requirements  may  be.  they 
and  and.  though  it  may  be  superfluous 
that,    mile    for    mile,    in    the    comforts    of 


Island    throv 


FOR    SALE 

14 -room  house  completely  furnished.     Plot 
3  acres;  beautiful  shrubbery.  Terms,  $60,000. 


J.   f. 


See 

WEHN 


62  West  Main  Street,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island 

Phone  624-W  or  531 


Many    choice    estates    on    the    exclusive 

NORTH    SHORE    OF    LONG    ISLAND 

IN 

Piping   cRpck,   £Meadoiv  Brook, 
Creek  and  Links  Golf  Club  Sections 

Shore   fronts,   also    attractive   farms    in   the   hunting   sections 
Properties  from   Great  Neck  to  Smithtoivn 

LONG     ISLAND     NORTH     SHORE    SPECIALISTS 

WHEATLEY   HILLS   REAL  ESTATE 
CORPORATION 

Brokers 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


SEQUAMS 

A   Distinctive    Colony   on   Great   South   Bay- 
Babylon,   Long   Island 


Seven  Rooms  and  Two  Baths 
Homes  of  individuality  ready  to  occupy,  or  will  build  to  your  requirements 

$12,000  to  $20,000 

JEREMIAH   ROBBINS  Tel.  Babylon  22  Babylon.  Long  Island 


GREAT    NECK 
ESTATES,  L.  I. 

Bi  miiiiil  Spanish  type  dwelling;  plat 
100  x  160  in  this  exclusive  and  highly 
restricted  park  section  o)  Great  Neck, 
built  by  a  prominent  New  York  an 
for  his  own  home.  The  workmanship 
and  material  are  the  very  best  that  could 

be     secured. 

There  are  nine  large  handsomely  deco- 
rated rooms  and  three  baths  (four  mas- 
ter and  one  servant's  bedrooms)  spacious 
heated  garage;  mounds  planted  with 
ornamental  shrubbery  in  harmony  with 
this  type  of  dwelling,  near  station, 
schools  and  churches.  This  is  a  splendid 
offering    at    $37,500.      Terms. 

For  particulars   inquire 

I.  G.  WOLF 

Gilsey  Building.  Great  Neck,  Long  Island 

Tel.   Great  Neck  921-922 

1270    Broadway,    Mew    York    City 

Tel.  Pennsylvania  6944 

Member    Long    Island    Real   Estate  Board 

Me. i. her    New     Vork    Real    Estat. 


OLD, OLD  FARMHOUSE! 

qA  'Perfect  Little  gem! 


Txins   Island   i 
ore   ideal    little 


Mill 


fronting 
eautifully 

with  a  pretty   little  spring  and  brook. 
The    house    is    remodelled    and    has    5 
master's  bednmnis.   •_'  baths.   4  servants" 
rooms   and  bath  and   3 -car  garage. 
Excellent    winter    sports — an    all-year- 

Price,  $50,000 

Favorable  termi  arranged 

LADD  &  NICHOLS,  Inc. 

4  East  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


KENSINGTON 
Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase a  10-room,  3-bath,  brick, 
stucco  and  frame  Colonial  house, 
on  a  half-acre  of  land  beautifully 
landscaped. 

Key  with 
Owner's  Representatives 


fdjjewortk  gmitk 

Station  Plaza 

Great  Neck 

Phone  1090 


E.  S.  6c  S.  F.  VOSS 

Long  Island 
Country  Estates 

on  the  North  and 
South  Shore 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

250  Park  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  0620 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


CjyROBABLY  no  section  of  our  country  is 
•*•  richer  in  the  history  of  the  English  colonies 
than  the  banks  of  the  James  River  in  Vir- 
ginia. Here  is  located  this  wonderful  old 
estate.  Granted  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
owners  by  the  Crown  of  England  in  1616,  it 
has  always  passed  by  inheritance,  and  is  now 
offered   for   sale. 

The  plantation  contains  1,400  acres,  fronting 
on  the  river,  not  far  from  Jamestown  Island, 
and  is  accessible  by  daily  boats  from  Richmond 
or  Norfolk.  The  land  is  gently  rolling,  watered 
by  several  springs  and  branches,  and  easily 
cultivated    by    modern    machinery. 

The   Manor   House,   part  of  which   was   built 


Brandon  on  the  James 
Virginia 

in  1620,  is  of  brick,  laid  in  Flemish  Bond.  The 
main  building,  containing  14  rooms,  is  flanked 
by  two  long  wings.  The  drawing-room,  hall 
and  dining  room  are  very  large  and  beautiful; 
the  dining-room  is  paneled  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
as  is  also  part  of  the  drawing-room  which,  with 
the  great  fireplaces  and  high  manteling,  make 
these   rooms  most  imposing. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  beautiful 
spot  than  Brandon's  famous  gardens,  sloping 
as  they  do  to  the  river,  with  its  sod-covered 
paths  shaded  by  great  pecans,  oaks,  magnolias 
and  Irish  yews. 

For  full  particulars,  photographic  views,  etc., 
apply   to 


H.  W.  Hilleary  (E£Ke) 
1624  H.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Some  of  the  Historic  Homes  'Bought 

Through  SMy  oAgency  oAre : 

Montleello —  designed  mid  m-rupiod  bv  Thomas  Jefferson  until 
his  death  In  1826. 

Edge.  Hill -the  home  of  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  who  mar- 
ried  Martha,    daughter    nf   'I'll as    Jefferson,    later   Governor   of 

Virginia. 

Gunston    Hall— seat    of   George   Mason,    author    of    the   Bill    of 

Rights    and    Constitution    of    Virginia. 

Chatham— tho    estate    of    William    Fltzhugh.     an     intimate    of 

Lord    Fairfax,    and   married    Lucy,    daughter  of   "King"    Carter 

nf  Corotoman. 

Bushfleld— the   home   of  John    Augustine   Washington,    younger 

brother    of    General    Washington. 

Oak    Hill,     the    home     of    Jamea    Monroe.     President    of     the 

United  States. 

Estouteville— built    1830    by    John    Cales    III.    a    descendant    of 

Comt.    d'Estouteville. 

Tallwood— the  home  of  Tucker  Coles  and  wife,    a  daughter  of 

Sir  Peyton  Skipworth  of  Prestwould. 

Rosegill— this  estate  was  patented   in    1649   by   Ralph  Wormley 

and    for   several    generations    was    the    seat    of    this    influential 

Woodlawn  Mansion— the  home  of  Nellie  Custis  Lewis,  the  site 
lircsenleil  In  her  by  General  Washington  on  her  wedding  day. 
Blenheim— the  home  of  Edward  Carter,   son  of   "King"   Carter 


Hill 


*i 


An  Opportunity  to  Purchase  a  Choice 

Meadow  Brook  Colony 
Estate 

At  Westbury,  Long  Island 


-  ijr 


THIS  property  of  Harry  Payne  Bingham,  between  the 
estates  of  Robert  Bacon  and  J.  Watson  Webb,  is 
one  of  the  choicest  locations  available. 

A  large  modern  house  stands  in  a  beautifully  planted 
park  of  about  25  acres  with  swimming  pool  and  tennis 
court;  garage,  stables  and  tenant  cottages. 

It  is  an  ideal  place  for  one  who  enjoys 
polo  or  hunting,  or  for  a  family  seeking  a 
country  home  in  a  delightful  environment. 

Howard  Le  C.  Roome,  Inc. 


54  East  56th  Street 


New  York 

Tel.  Plaza  6500 
Sole  Agent  Brokers  Protected 


aAt  GREAT  NECK,  L.  I 


On  ZManhassett  Bay 


A  house  of  colonial  design  on  plot  of  one  acre.  Brick  and 
wide  shingle  exterior,  rough  slate  roof. 

11  rooms,  5  baths  and  extra  lavatory  (5  master's  bedrooms, 
3  baths,  2  separate  showers,  2  maids'  rooms  and  bath,  1  man's 
room  and  bath),  (attached  two-car  garage). 

First  story  main  rooms  wide  oak  plank  floors.  Hoc  water 
heat,  copper  gutters,  brass  plumbing  pipes  throughout,  separate 
runs  to  each  bath.  Tiled  baths  and  kitchen,  built-in  accessories, 
cabinet  trim.  Colonial  hardware.  Flagstone  porches.  Two 
open  log-burning  fireplaces.  Copper  screens,  white  enamel  gas 
range,  electric  fixtures,  shades,  decorated  and  landscaped.  Com- 
plete, ready  for  occupancy,  $60,000.  Designed  and  constructed  by 

GUY  C.  MARINER 

.M  nRI'ORATED 

Country  Houses  and  Estates 
300  MADISON  AVENUE       .       NEW  YORK 

Theme!  Great  'Neck,  n  44 — Murray  Hill  2205 
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Coffee  tables  all  sizes  and  shapes 
also  distinctive  Lighting  fixtures 

T-A-LEHMAN 

sJ       162    EAST  53rd 

<XkuAJork> 


Make  Your 

Fireplace 

Genuine 


COLONIAL  IXTXZtll 


rians 

will    I 

Also 


condition     iti 


fur    FREE   boi 

nur  styles  of 
1  up,  mei't  eve 
■unitruction. 


colonial  fireplace:  CO. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fireplaee. 

Damptrs.    Grates.    Andirons,    Screens, 

Fenders.   Hoods.  Finsit:  Etc. 


4620   Roosevelt   Rd. 


Chicago.    Illinois 


Interior  Decor 


MRS.  DEVAH   ADAMS 
1 8  East  57th  Street 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,   Silver  and 
.  hitique  Finishes 

Also   in    Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Class 

Price    List    and    Samples    on    reque 

Hicks  Gallery 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

H.    L.    Jtidd    Co..   New   York    Selli: 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


Pewter    charger,    17"    diameter    with    English    pewter    coffee    pot. 

Steigel  glass   toddy  glass   with   cock   on   cover  and   old  Sandwich 

pressed  glass    vase.     Courtesy   of  Katherine  E.   W/illis 


ever     are     we 


NOW  that  summer  is  upon  us, 
our  thoughts  instinctively 
turn  to  the  decoration  of  our 
country  house  and  things  that  go 
to  make  our  surroundings  and 
our  gardens  more  attractive. 

In  the  shops,  our  crying  needs 
have  been  provided  for  in  a  hun- 
dred practical  and  different  ways, 
yet  more  thai 
tempted  by  new 
suggestions.  For 
those  who  fre- 
quent Long  Is- 
land or  motor 
toward  West- 
Chester,  the 
shops  of  Kath- 
erine E.  Willis 
offer  an  allur- 
ing array  of  old 
times  treasures, 
such  as  genuine 
pieces  of  maple 
furniture  that 
include  chairs, 
bureaus,  desks, 
cupboards,  high- 
boys, dressers, 
and  tavern  and 
h  u t  c h  tables 
with  cut-out 
skirts — rare  and 
interesting 
types. 

Miss  Willis 
has  also  assem- 
bled a  unique  collection  of  his- 
torical glass,  in  which  a  remark- 
able number  of  early  American 
glass  bottles  form  an  important 
part.  The  largest  sizes  in  these 
and  those  of  foreign  make,  of 
this  period,  can  be  adapted  most 


Child  holding   dolphin.     Foun- 
tain      figure       in       composition 
stone.      Height    19".       Courtesy 
of    the    Erkins    Studios 


effectively  for  lamp  bases.  Ex- 
amples of  Steigel,  Wistarberg 
and  Sandwich  glass  are  also 
shown  with  the  most  fascinating 
bits  of  old  china  and  lustre,  Staf- 
fordshire, Lowestoft  and  Penn- 
sylvania Spatterware. 

Lanterns  of  unusual  shapes 
and  sizes  and  whale  oil  lamps  vie 
with  hooked  rugs  and  Currier 
prints,  in  inter- 
est. Samplers 
breathing  the 
romance  of 
olden  times,  are 
here,  too,  in  in- 
finite variety 
and  old  clocks 
and  mirrors 
look  down  with 
impressive  dig- 
nity, from  the 
walls,  still 
guarding  the 
secrets  of  the 
past. 

Children, 
also,  like  their 
elders,  have 
been  provided 
with  antiques  in 
The  Home  of 
Childhood,  a 
delightful  shop 
combined  with 
The  Children's 
Book  Shop. 
Here  can  be  found,  in  miniature, 
maple  gate-leg  and  butterfly  ta- 
bles, four-post  beds,  desks,  high- 
boys, chests  and  really  old  chairs, 
copied  from  period  types,  such 
as  the  ladder-back,  and  Windsor 
(Continued  en  page  8) 


The   16  E.  Thirteenth  Street 
Antique  Shop 

New  York 

Recently    acquired—  a   full  panelled   room  from 

AVu>  Hampshire;  3  panelled  rocm  ends, 

a  targe  collcctio  i  of  latches. 

hinges  and   locks. 


Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  of 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON   WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


REAL 

Parchment 
Shade 

Made  from 
l6th 

Century 
Missals 


Antiques 

Reproduc. 
tions  and 
Artistic   Table    Decorations 


*1 


ofh 


feline,  de  Yoo,  Jnc 

1 17  East  57th  St.,  New  York 
Murray  Hill  7669  2nd  Floor 


Louis   XIV 
Antique   Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 


Brocades 
Petite   Point 


Bronzes 
Wood    Ca 


Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Re 

Q  East  55th  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 

Phone   Flaza   218.1 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 


Hand  Painted  Screen 

Copy  ofGody  Print  with  Fiv<  Figures 

Antique  Copper 
and  Chairs 

from  French  Chateaux 

Interior  Furnishings 

682    LEXINGTON   AVENUE 

(near  Allerton  House) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BODINE    STUDIOS 


]    t  l.  \KIMF    BODINE,   President 

250  West  54th  Street.   New  York  City 


designers  of 
orj    :  ro,  ms. 

Perfectly- 
lanced  a/alls, 
vesting  I  'istas 

Designing 

result.   . 


Visit    Our   Studios 


Long  Island's  Famous  oAntique  Shop 

im-itcs  your  inspection  of  its  FAMOUS  COLLECTION  of 
Early  AMERICAN  Furniture,  mark;;!  Pezvter,  Rare  Glass, 
Currier  Prints,  Lustre,  Silhouettes  and  manx  oilier  items  of 
Interest  to  The  Collector,  I  he  Decorator  and  Those  seeking 
HOME  furnishings  with  the  distinctive  charm  of  olden  limes. 
Visitors  to  the  BEAUTIFUL  ISL.4ND  of  The  SUNRISE 
TRAIL  will  find  this  shot  a  "Veritable  Museum"  of  American 
Antiques,  all  most  reasonably  priced. 

KATHARINE   WILLIS 

272  HILLSIDE  AVENUE,  JAMAICA.  LONG  ISLAND 

(20  Minutes  from  Broadway) 

KATHARINE  WILLIS  announces  her  services  professionally  in  address- 
ing  Clubs,  Woman's  Clubs,  Institutes  or  Private  Affairs  on  subjects  per- 
taining   to    Antiques.       Illustrated    lectures    a    specialty.       For    dates    and 

ii  is-   .is  above. 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Strei 
New  York  City 


Emily  Rockwood 

30  East  54th  Street 
New  York  City 

PRESENTS 
FOR  THE  SUMMER  SEASON 

COLOR 

In  a  Wide  Range  and  Variety 

For  Home  and  Personal  Adornment 

At  Her  Studio 

PERKINS  COVE 

Ogunquit,   Me. 
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DR.-IPFR  MANSION 
THE  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 

Connecticut  Avi-.  Washingtoi 

at  K  St.  D.  C. 


25    West   54th    Street 
New  York 

ARTISTIC  IRON 

WORK 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

BRONZES 
Antique  and  Modern 


ALADDIN 

402412  West  27th  Street 


furniture.     Particularly    suitable      * 
for  use   in   interior   and    porch. 
The    ash   trays    revolve    and   be- 

Add  to  the  charm  of  your  sum-        (.ome    invisible. 

mer  home  with  this  simple  and 

beautiful      Hand-Wrought     Iron       We    should    like    to    serve    you. 


££>patu£i) 
Unttcjue 

Spanish  Antiques 
Exclusively 

Plaza  Bldg. 
PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

768  Madison  Ave., 

(Near  66th  St.)  New  York 


Children^  Furniture 

AnViooes     Reproductions 
Dec  or  a  Yi  ons 


RON    WORKS 

NEW  YORK 


)  <r**rtt^(r*>/)w^<r*y&^(r*>*^^ 


Bags  will  he 
postpaid    on     re- 
ceipt    of     check 


funded  if  hag  is  returned  in  good  orde 
within  three  days. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

Weitbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center,  Ma 


(Trademarked  and  Copyrighted!  ^ 

Match  Packs  i 

With  Your  Own  Initials  % 

Smart  for  the  vanity  case.   Ideal  for  the  dining,  ^ 

bridge  and  mah  jongg  table.  t) 

A  CHARMING  GIFT  ~  PACKED  IN  A  TIN  P 

«3-5O/9r50pACKS  -  sS-00mIQQPACks  J 

COLORS  of  MATCH  PACKS  express  prepaid  anywhere  in  u.  s.  «\ 

G   |d  Blue  Mail  Order  and  Check  to  J 

Silver  Orange  THE  CAN-DLE-LUXE  SHOP  k 

Green  icandi.es  of  quality]  X 

Light  Blue  Purple  619- A  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  1 

Lavender  Yellow  Sak,   »    So      New  Tork  Lord   &   Taylor    New  York  ^ 

Daniel  Low'&Co..  Salem.  Mass.  Alfred    Dunhlll,    Ltd.     N.    Y.  <0 

colors  ./initials  g  f  fly*  SEgSE-JST  ^ELXfiJEr™.  I 

L.'s.'Ayres&Co..  Iii'lianauolls    Kaufman    &    Baer.   Pittsburgh  9 

Hall's,  Chicago  lames   B.    Russell,   New   ^ork  <\ 

Distributors  apply  to  ftj 

KAY  &  ELLINGER.  INC.  30  Irving  Place.  New  York  (.) 

Whlte  The  Monogram  Match  Co.       11  une  YnunKRld*..  SanFranclsro.  Cal.  J 


Gold 
Silver 
Black 
White 


Home  ofChildhooo 

i  os  E«»st-  s-f*  St .      New  y0r jc 


&ntiqueg==Becoratton£. 
#eorge  OT.  Jfunu 

JTormcrlq  ILconarfit  <Ea[Irrirs 

854  ILextntrton  9H)f..  Jf?eto  gorfe 

ftbinclanDcr  3799 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Interior  Decorations 

«v 313  to  321  East  62 

.stery   Dept..  .551    West  42 


On  display 
studios  arc 
Italian  Pottery 

Venetian  Glass 

Linen 

Tapestries 

Renaissance 

Furniture 

Hand-Tooled 

Leather 

THE  NOBLE  SHOP,  Inc. 

114   East   57th   Street,    New    Yor 

Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


Decorated  Colonial  Be 
Rush  Seal  Chairs  with  Clark- 
sou's  famous  unglazed  chintz 
for  curtains,  anil  motive  taken 
from  chintz  for   decoration. 

REPRODUCTIONS     and     ANTIQUES 

DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 


armchairs,  and  the  unique  exam-  also  Low  pottery  table  lamps,  of 

pie,   illustrated,  a  genuine  Chip-  sturdy    proportions,     with     cspe- 

pendale.     Cradles  and  cribs  of  all  dally     designed      lamp     shades ; 

kinds,  are  also  shown  and  amus-  children's  tea  sets,  in  china  and 


W  icker  hand  woven  tea  tray,  in  sizes  6"  x  12"  to  18"  x  24",  with 
wooden  base.  Tea  tray  cloth  of  Spanish  linen  with  hand  drawn 
Calado  work.  Sandwich  tray  of  Cogolo  palm  with  design  in 
Indian  colorings.  Size  6"  x  12" .  Courtesy  of  The  Megill  Porto 
Rico  Shop 


ing     little     bureaus     with     their 
original  brasses. 

Hooked  rugs  in  which  animals 
and  subjects  of  interest  to  chil- 
dren  form  the  motif  are  also  in- 


pewter,  with  tiny  vases  for  flow- 
ers and  bits  of  decorative  Staf- 
fordshire in  which  animals  pro- 
vide the  subject. 

All  have  been  assembled  with 


2013  Walnut  Str 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  combination  loud  speaker  and  electric  lamp.  The  body  of 
the  fixture  may  be  had  in  different  woods  and  finishes  and  the 
silk  shade  in  any  desired  color.  The  head  of  the  lamp  is  fitted 
with  sockets  for  electric  bulbs.     Courtesy  of  The  Payne  Company 


eluded.  A  specially  made  iron 
floor  lamp  that  is  not  easily  up- 
set is  made  to  consistently  stand 
beside  a  winged  chair,  covered  in 
the  most  adorable  glazed  chintz. 
What  could  be  more  "comfy"  to 
place  beside  the  nursery  fireplace 
for  the  study  hour!     There  are 


the  uk, st  careful  thought  of  what 
is  suitable  as  well  as  amusing  to 
the  child.  The  decoration  of 
nurseries,  in  which  wall  paper 
and  curtains  are  selected  with  a 
view  to  their  appropriateness,  as 
a  setting  for  the  furniture,  is  a 
(Continued  on  page  to) 
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furniture 

ZTfntiaues 


lOl  Pai  U  Ave  evt  40<t-  St 
"VcwYork 


cDecalcomania 


We  are  manufacturers  and 
carry  in  stock  Floral  and 
decorative  designs  used  for 
decorating  old  as  wrll  as  new 
and  unfinished  furnirure, 
such  as  breakfast-room,  bed- 
room and  dining-room 
suites.  Juvenile  subjects  for 
Nursery  furniture  and  toys. 
Special  designs  made  to 
order  on  short  notice. 
Inquiries  invited  from 
individuals  as  well  as  from 
dealers. 

Union  Manufacturing  Company 
H2  South  High  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


mrMODERATEiy  priced  m 
HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE- 

YOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 

Andirons  Turn  oir<S 

Tire  Tools  Screens 

"lanterns  'renders 

Orates  lorcnerej 

tooKs  Xettcrdoxu- 

THE  HERFORT 

COMPANY 

30West47th.St., 

Brrat-.+  |<?55 


Oestreicher'S  Art  Shop 

882   Sixth  Ave.,   N.   Y.   C. 
FEATURING 

FLORENTINE  BROUGHT  IRON 
COFFEE  TABLES 

Black  nn.I   Gold   Marble  Tops 
Finished     in     Antique     and     Polychronu- 


VALUE 
$50.00 


Specialize  in  /•umishitig  Suittvier  //. 
INTERIORS— SLIP    COVERS 

Thone   Circle   2453 


Refer  to  this   page  when  shopping 
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Wood 
{Mantels 

Our  catalog  M  shows  mantels, 
true  in  design,  material  and 
workmanship,  at  prices  from 
$30.00    up. 

Separate  catalogs  show  and- 
irons, Franklin  stoves,  spark 
screens  and  other  fireplace 
fixtures. 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

50  E.  Beekman  St.       New  York 

Also  Lexington  Ave.,   cor.   65th   St. 
New  York 


£  "Tap 


estrics 


FOR  EV£RY  PURPOSE 

"TftESIGN  finished, 
7&  background  to 
work,  also  underlaid 
and  stamped  pieces. 
Mateiials  and  Patterns. 
Fascinating  work  for 
odd  moments  that  will 
make  your  home  more 
attractive. 

REAL  LACE 

.BUSHED    I890 


ftara  Hadleq 

NINE   EAST  THIRTY -FIFTH  STREET 


K.R.GERRY 

Specialist  in 
planning  the  home 
to  reflect  your 
own    personality 

Correspondence 

and  interviews 

invited 


8  WEST   47th   STREET 

New  York  City 
Opposite  Brentano's 


ANTIQUES 

—  FURNITURE 
—BROCADES 
-P  E  WT E  R 
-SILVER 
-GLASS,  ETC. 
Write     for     Information 

Burley&Company 

CHINA- CRYSTAL- LAMPS    ANTIQUES 

Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Established    1838 

CHICAGO 


Felicia  ^Adams 


THE  OLD-WORLD  BEAUTY  OF 

SPANISH  AND   ITALIAN    HOMES 

T  II   E       D  I  G  N  ]   T  V       O  F 
ENGLISH  GEORGIAN  HOUSES 

THE  QUAINT  FRESHNESS  OF 
EARLY    AMERICAN    INTERIORS 

THE  COLORFUL  FRENCH  ATMOSPHERE 
Twelve  Fifth  zAvenue  fr(ew  York  Qity 

Stuyvesant  3833 





QUEEN  qANNE  STUDIOS 

739     BOYLSTON     STREET 
BOSTON,     MASS. 

ch^are  cAntiques 

Portraits 

Old  brocades 

Scrap  Screens 

Unusual  Qhintzes 

e  villi  be  an  exhibition  of  the  S^ueen  cAnne  Studios  at  York  Harbo 
July  15th,  16th  and  iyth 


WILLIAM   F.  KEBEA 

Interior 
Decorat  ions 

FURNITURE 

HANGINGS 

REPRODUCTIONS 


Imported  and  Domestic  Fabr 

Complete  Furnishings  for  Tou 

and  Country  Homes 


3  i  5  South  22nd  Street 

Corner  Cypress 

PHILADELPHIA 

CONSULTATION  INVITED 
Spruce  7j$6 


Old  English 
Sporting  Prints 
Framed  in  18th 
Century  Manner. 
Black  Enamel 
s  s,  and 
Antique  Gold 
Frame. 


atu 

color 


ted 
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cost   of    the    ordinal?    oak    paneling. 

Will    estimate    lor    requ'tnmmU    at    Architect) 

,111,1  Decorators 


MODELS 


Rich. 


No.  182.    Santa  Mario 

This  is  one  of  a  line  of  period  ships 
we  offer  in  half  models. 

Tluv  aie  suitable  on  narrow  shelves  or 
agaiifet  the  wall.  The  hull  is  finished  en 
one  side  only,  thereby  taking  up  less 
room  than   full   models. 

A   splendid   value   at   $15   each,   includ- 

Other  ship  model's  and  other  attractive 
articles.      Circulars  uf-un  request. 
HOUSEHOLD     PATENT    CO. 

Norristown,   Pa. 


Wand  Willow 


Edward  R.  Barto  &  Co. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Turnishers 
775  Lexington  Ave.        New  York 


If 


the  platitude  cfyour 
rooms  rasps  your  nerves 
why  not  drop  in  on  us? 

Sure  remedies  for  bro- 
midic  rooms,  gifts  to  soften 
testy  tempers  in  our  indi- 
vidualized stock. 

Ask  us  about  Chinese  ac- 
cessories for  beautiful 
homes. 

A  bargain  lolder  on  request. 

FOC-K^EI  CO. 

12  East  47th  Street 

New  York 


I 

1 


Refer  to  thin  page  when  shopping 
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MURIEL    DRAPER 

DESIGNER  AND  DECORATOR 


Specialist  in  Period  Furniture 
nlshlngs    for   the    mansion   or    the    small    he 
19  E.  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.    Tel.  Vanderbilt ' 


UNFINISHEDFURNITURE 


Quaint  Designs  for  every  room 
sold  unfinished,  or  decorated 
to  order.  Special  woodwork- 
ing.    Furniture  refinished. 

{Efje  Campbell  g>hopa 

216   East   41st   St.,  New  York 

Telephone:    Vanderbilt  7226 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


(ffrniucit  (Ornaments 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1.00 


COLONIAL  ART  FURNITURE  CO. 

Thr  Lirznt  mllrcliar.  o/Antiqutl in  II  ISW  n  Prnnsylvani.i 


TERIOR    DECORATORS  -:•   HANGINi 

ANTIQUES     -:-     REPRODUCTIONS 

3906-08  5th  Ave.,  Schenley  Park 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


part  of  the  facilities  offered  by 
this  shop.  In  The  Children's 
Book  Shop,  adjoining,  early  edi- 


pers,  dyed  the  most  fascinating 
colorings,  that  would  tempt  the 
eye    of    any    woman.       Baskets, 


Turquoise  hand-modeled  American  pottery  vase, 
10"  high.  Combination  desk  lamp  and  ash  tray, 
suitable  for  a  man's  room,  in  antique  green  or 
wrought  iron  finish.  Height  23".  Glazed  I2V2" 
parchment  shade  in  deep  amber  with  self-toned 
foliage  decoration.  Courtesy  of  Mildred  Richard- 
son Kelly 


tions  of  children's  books,  that 
have  grown  dear  to  us  all, 
through  generations,  are  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  modern  books, 
desirable  for  children  of  all  ages. 

For  outside  use,  on  the  porch 
or  terrace,  always  a  center  of  in- 
terest in  summer  life,  the  Megill 
Porto  Rico  Shop  offers  the  most 
alluring  incidentals.  Chair  backs, 
woven  of  vegetable  fibre,  gaily 
dyed  in  stripes,  lend  their  charm 
with  pillow  covers  to  correspond 
and  hammocks.  Baskets  of 
unique  sizes  and  shapes  and 
tea  trays,  of  Cogolo  palm,  with 
designs  in  Indian  colorings  all 
contribute  toward  a  tropical  ef- 
fect of  vivid  coloring.  Hand- 
woven  tea  trays  are  to  be  found, 
in  various  sizes,  and  fascinating 
tea  tray  cloths  of  Spanish  linen 
and  native  Calado  hand-drawn 
work,  that  denotes  the  skill  of 
the  native  Porto  Rico  needle- 
woman. In  the  one,  illustrated, 
a  tea-pot,  sugar,  cream  pitcher 
and  cup  and  saucer  have  been 
used  as  the  central  motif.  Hand- 
kerchiefs, even  finer,  are  also  to  be 
had  and  runner  sets  showing  this 
same  exquisite  work  yet  so  suit- 
able for  use  in  an  American  home. 

In  fact,  the  handicraft  of  the 
Porto  Rican  is  shown  at  his  best 
in  the  many  articles  of  native 
manufacture  that  find  a  distinct 
place  in  our  country  life.  In- 
cluded in  these  are  sports  hats 
of   native   weave  and   bath    slip- 


that  are  so  useful,  are  to  be 
found  in  great  variety  that  are 
sure  to  intrigue  the  collector, 
who  cannot  resist  the  subtle  ap- 
peal of  basketry. 

At  the  Erkins  Studios,  things 
ornamental  for  the  garden  and 
out-of-doors,  are  shown  exclu- 
sively. Here  one  is  reminded  of 
the  beauty  of  old  world  gardens 
in  composition  stone,  modern 
productions,  in  which  the  feeling 
of  age  has  been  cleverly  simu- 
lated. From  an  extensive  as- 
sortment of  garden  figures  one 
is  sure  to  find  just  the  one  that 
will  apply  to  a  particular  set- 
ting and  in  the  matter  of  foun- 
tains, as  well,  any  size  or  de- 
sign is  available  that  will  con- 
sistently apply  to  their  surround- 
ings. Bird  baths,  sun  dial  bases, 
decorative  jars  and  urns  and 
flower-filled  stone  baskets,  that 
form  an  interesting  decoration 
for  garden  walls,  together  with 
the  larger  accessories  for  out-of- 
door  use,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  tables  and  seats,  may  all  be 
had,  modeled  from  real  stone  or 
marble  as  well  as  in  the  compo- 
sition stone,  which  is  the  specialty 
of  these  studios. 

At  Mildred  Richardson  Kelly's 
quaint  little  shop,  she  is  show- 
ing a  delightful  assortment  of 
decorative  articles,  glazed  chintz 
and  fabrics  that  irresistibly  appeal 
for  country  use.  Nor  is  the  town 
I  Continued  on  page   11) 


6NGLISH  AND 

6ARLY  ^AMERICAN 

INTERIORS 


Westport  Antique  Shop,  Inc. 

1 0  East  53d  Street  New  York  City 


Interior  Decorations 

and 
House  Furnishings 

and  Color  Schemes 
Developed  for 
Town  or  Country  Homes 


Special  Attention    Given 
To   Inexpensive   Layouts 


Preliminary  Consultation  in  Offic 
Without  Charge 


IDA  LOUISE  KILLAM 

12  EAST  48th  ST.  <Uhursdaia 

Ofr.  York  City  2  4  NORTH  ST. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


,hill2427 


Greenwich  I  1 43 


This  interesting  Early  American 
Low  Chest  of  Drawers  is  authentic 
throughout — including-  original  brasses 
and  Escutcheons.  Will  lend  charm  to 
any    Home.       One    of    the    many    rare 


•HIUADKTPHI.Y   ANTIQUE  CO. 

1725  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  1866 


Town   and    Country    homes    charmingly 
decorated   and  tastefully  furnished. 


EDYTHE  HEBRON 

41  West  49th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
or  consult  me  at  my  residence  after  Aug.  1 , 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


JULY.  1<>25 
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You 

are  incited  to  view  a  distinguished 
collection  of  Imported  and  Antique 

China  &    Glass 

Suitable  for  every  purpose  and 
occasion 

^  7  EAST  35th  STREET  ' 


Tottery  oAsh  'Tray 

A  Hindoo  influence  is  grace- 
fully expressed  in  this  unique 
elephant  ash  tray. 
Size  3"  high,  4"  long       Assorted  Colors 
Price  *4.°o 

REN  A  ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 
near  53rd  Street  NEW  YORK 


MM 

PIPES 


Smoking 
Mixtures 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 


Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue   D 
MM   Importing   Co. 
6  East  45  St.,  N.  Y. 


Sports   Dress 

for   every   occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,    In. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


"  Glassware  of  Distinction  " 


Early  XV tilth  century  child's  drop-front  maple 
desk,  from  the  George  F.  Ives  Collection,  of  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.  Height  22W,  width  IS1-".  Three 
drawers  and  original  brasses.  Mahogany  Chippen- 
dale chair,  height  of  back  24V/\  seat  11".  Courtesy 
of  The  Home  of  Childhood.  Old  speller,  from  a 
collection  of  early  editions  at  The  Childrens'  Book 
Shop 


house  and  apartment  to  be  for- 
gotten, for  the  feeling  of  summer, 
when  one  wants  to  remain  in  the 
city,  cannot  be  more  delightfully 
introduced  than  by  removing  the 
h  e  a  v  y  over-draperies,  us  e  d 
throughout  the  winter,  and  re- 
placing them  with  gaily  colored 
chintz  curtains  and  slip  covers. 

Lamp  shades  and  pillows  with 
all  the  accessories  of  the  boudoir 
and  dressing-table,  carried  out  to 
correspond,  are  also  designed  by 
Mrs.  Kelly.  Hand-wrought 
lamp  bases  of  distinctive  design 
and  limited  edition,  and  ala- 
baster lamps  are  also  shown 
with  choice  pieces  of  Venetian 
glass.  Early  American  furni- 
ture, as  well,  in  which  a  serpen- 
tine front  bureau  is  a  notable 
example,  forms  a  part  of  her  col- 
lection of  rare  things.  Interest- 
ing pieces  of  copper  include  an 
eighteenth  century  French  wall 
fountain,  and  a  large  vase  with 
the  Medici  coat-of-arms — both 
unusual   pieces. 

An  essential  for  the  country 
house,  for  such  it  has  become,  is 
a  well-equipped  radio.  The  fur- 
ther we  are  located  from  the 
large  cities  and  centers  of  en- 
tertainment and  information  the 
more  we  must  depend  upon  the 
radio  for  our  contact.  This 
brings  with  it  the  demand  for  a 
loud  speaker,  which  will  be  ade- 
quately clear  so  that  we  may  en- 
joy the  radio  from  outside  the 
house,  as  well  as  within,  and  yet 
is  sufficiently  inconspicuous. 

No   matter   how   much    enter- 


tainment we  derive  from  an  in- 
strument of  this  character,  un- 
less it  may  be  so  disguised  as 
to  become  a  consistent  part  of 
the  decorations  of  the  room,  its 
offense  to  the  eye  is  liable  to  off- 
set the  pleasure  we  derive  in 
using  it.  Women  are  particu- 
larly critical  of  the  appearance 
of  a  mechanical  device  if  it  is 
installed  in  the  house  and  wel- 
come any  means  of  concealment 
that  will  make  it  a  natural  ac- 
cessory of  the  room's  furnishings, 
and  yet  not  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  instrument. 

Of  the  many  loud  speakers 
now  available  the  combination 
loud  speaker  and  electric  lamp, 
introduced  by  The  Payne  Com- 
pany may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
solved  the  one  outstanding  loud 
speaker  problem,  its  unsightliness 
in  a  living  room.  This  is  a 
loud  speaker  second  to  none  in 
the  essential  qualities  of  clarity, 
tone  and  volume.  It  is  also  a 
highly  decorative  lighting  fix- 
ture. The  body  of  the  loud 
speaker  is  constructed  of  various 
woods  in  different  finishes.  The 
shade  may  be  ordered,  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  in  any  colored 
silk  material  to  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  scheme  of  the  set- 
ting. The  head  of  the  lamp  is 
fitted  with  sockets  for  electric 
light  bulbs  in  the  regular  stan- 
dard manner.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  besides  being  a  loud 
speaker  of  excellence,  as  such,  this 
loud  novel  device  serves  as  an 
article  of  grace  and  utility. 


IMI'OIM  KISS 


Czecho-SIovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Shqwropms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 

An  Important 
Announcement 

Americans   Visiting   France 

We  desire  to  inform  t lie  readers  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  that  Mr.  Smiles  will  be 
11  Paris  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  specializing 
in  procuring  Pearls,  Diamonds  and  Pre- 
cious stones  at  strictly  wholesale  prices. 
All  visiting:  Europe  and  desiring  to 
take  advantage  of  his  personal  services 
kindly  telephone  Murray  HU1  S\S54,  or 
write  direct  to  Mr.  Alfred  Smiles,  c/o 
Morgan,    Harjes,    IMace   Yendonie,    Paris. 

ALFRED  SMILES,  Inc. 

JEWELERS 

597    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 


The  Closet  Shop 


;,- 


;* 


~^rw 


1 1 

'0, 


mm  Hangers, 
^f\  HatStands, 
M/\  Lingerie 

/■     ,  Straps;  also 
(jl  ,      Traveling 
•  .  Breakfast 

Jp  Trays  and 
.v^t  Painted 


Trunk 
Rests 


to  match 


I  specialize  in  the 
building,  arranging 
and    decorating    of 

CLOSETS 

also  in  the  fitting  up  of 

Nurseries,  Play  Rooms, 

Bath  Rooms,  Dressing 

Rooms 

Mrs.  George  Herzog 

27  East  76th  Street 
New  York 

TtUphon,  7435  Bumrfirld 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


"  We  ZMake  Houses  into  Homes  " 


INTSRIOR 
VeCOXATIONS 

1805  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


In 
Philadelphia 


SHOPPING  in  Phila- 
delphia has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  may  lie  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either  for  oneself  or  one's 
house,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 

Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 

STATIONERS 

Established  1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

Important  Jewels 

Diamonds — Pearls 

Should  be  selected  from 
an  Establishment  having 
wide  experience  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing 
extending  back  almost  one 
hundred  years 

Correspondence  Invited 
The  Diamond  Book — upon  request 

Imported  English 

Hand-SMade 

Correspondence  ''Paper 

To  introduce  this  splendid 
quality  paper,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stationery  has  pre- 
pared a  sample  packet  con- 
taining twenty-four  sheets 
and  envelopes — mailed  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  one  dollar. 


Georgian 

Lighting 

Shops 


ace  Trumbauer,  Aieliitect." 

223    S.    17th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


&7LT5elmxm£ 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


J  702  WALNUT  STREET 
Philadelphia^ 


Hamiltile 
MARBLEIZED 
RUBBER  FLOORS 

A  delightful  breakfast- 
room  in  Jade  Hamiltile. 
Hamiltile  can  be  laid 
over  old  floors  —  a 
beautiful  and  perma- 
nent investment. 

Write  for  Hamiltile  booklet 

HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

23 .7  WALNUT  ST. ,  PHILADELPHIA 

FACTORY,  TRENTOX,  N.J. 


Fritz  &  La  Rue,  inc. 

ISMPO<RTE<RS 

oAnnouncing 

our  annual  August   lsl 

REDUCTION 

SALE 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

AT  25%  TO  50%  OFF 
REGULAR    PRICES 

THE  GREATEST  STOCK 
we  have  ever  owned  in  all 
our  40  years  of  Direct  Im- 
porting of  Oriental  Rugs,  and 
the  most  comprehensive  in  vari- 
ety of  Weaves,  Designs,  Col- 
orings and  Sizes  that  can  be 
found  anywhere.  Our  Collec- 
tion of  unusually  large  sized 
Rugs  of  the  finer  types,  such 
as  Kashan,  Saruk,  Kermanshah, 
etc.,  are  all  at  J*j  the  Original 
Prices  in  order  to  make  room 
quickly,  as  we  are  over-stocked 
on  large  sizes  and  must  make 
room  on  our  floors  for  large 
Incoming  Importations. 

1615  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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r*l  IE   announcements  <m   this   page  are  all 
-i-  from  wholesale  houses  that  sell  to  the  trade 

IF  #* 

B^H^flH^fe 

IrC 

only.     The  articles  advertised  cannot  be  pur- 
chased   by    our  readers  direct   from  them,   but 

*v 

Kent-Costikyan 

they  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  their  stock  if 

FOUNDED  1886 

you  will  obtain  an  introduction  from  your  dec- 

Kpi 

I     485  Fifth  Avenue — Sixth  Floor 

Opposite  Public  Library 

orator   or   dealer.     Or   you    may   write    to   the 

J 

NEW  YORK 

advertisers  mentioning  this  magazine,  and  they 
will  send  you  the  name  of  a  local  decorator  or 
dealer  who  will  co-operate  with  you  in  promptly 

n^H 

IMPORTERS 

OF 

ANTIQUE  AND 
MODERN  RUGS 

securing  any  articles  advertised  here. 

Lt»  nl| 

•       j  1 

FROM 

B.  BENGUIAT 

Creations  for  the 

Bed     Room 

PERSIA,  INDIA 

and  the 

IMPORTER  OF    RARE   OLD  FABRICS 

Dining    Room 

Far  east 

WHOLESALE 

and  Living  Room 



RARE  RUGS               FINE  TAPESTRIES 

l\    NEW    DESIGNS    AND    FINISHES 
1              ALWAYS     DISPLAYED     IX     OUR 

1     Seamless   Carpets   in    Solid 

Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 

SHOWROOMS 

Colors — Rugs  Woven  to 

the  customary  introductions 

The  Leonardo  Company 

Order  in  Orient 

Incorporated 

» 



383  Madison  Avenue 

Manufacturers 

Stock  list  "R"  sent  on  request 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 

Corner   Lafayette   Street 

\ 

Telephone,  Vanderbilt  2149 

Franklin   0840 
4.. _ + 

H.  B.  Lehman^ 

SEEN    AT    OUR    SHOWROOMS — 



Connor  Co. 

An  exclusive 

display  of  furniture  for  al!    rooms,  exhibited  in  an  environment  such 

■■"^n           •  ■  *389hk. 

Upholstery  and 

as   can   only-    be   accredited   to   a    leader   of  its    field. 

JSS^^mS^S^"' 

Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

SlackJiassnick  £  Co. 

No.  7337  —  20" 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 
CRETONNES 

X30  JiftkcJvenue 

SUM.   Lamp    as&d 

QLAZED  CHINTZES 

Cair&dle    Shades 

DESIGNERS                                          /                 MANUFACTURERS 

ip 

plain  AND  FIQURED 

off  ana   esecl^isave 

GAUZES 

character 

SVNFAST  ORGANDIES 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

P 

IS 

TAFFETAS 

v  k   ,                                              I 

Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 
DAMASKS 

vV  \ 

m      ^ 

The 

BROCATELLES 

w& 

MaifeiPUBHini 

TAPESTRIES         VELVETS 
CREWELL  EMBROIDERIES 

y^  V                            CARVALHO  BROS. 
W(,^V  Vv                                        520  Madison  Avenue 

Compsmy 

Designed  and  Colored  in 

INCORPORATED 

Combination 

44°4<5  Easft 

*  > 

58  WEST  40th  STREET 

^B^hi  Street 

'NEW  YORK 

Hew  Yorfe   City 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 

New  York  City 

Consult  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 
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Men  of  science  calculate  that  in  an  innocent 
looking  pinch  of  9alt  there  are  electrons  pos- 
sessing the  inconceivable  velocity  of  over 
100,000  miles  a  second — a  velocity  sufficient 
to  carry  them,  if  unimpeded,  five  times  around 
the  earth  in  a  second.  One  of  science's  chief 
problems  is  how  to  harness  this  energy  stored 
away  in  electrons  and  atoms  and  put  it  to 
useful  work. 


One  of  the  advertiser's  chief  problems  is  how 
to  put  to  work  for  his  product  that  invisible 
influence:  the  force  of  authority.  For  prestige 
cannot  be  measured  by  mere  circulation  figures. 
It  can  be  won  only  from  those  people  whose 
leadership  in  matters  of  intelligence  and  good 
taste  is  outstanding — and  only  through  those 
media  which  themselves  mould  the  standards 
of  such  people. 


To  you  who  sell  beauty  to  America 

To  you  who  bring  beauty  to  the  lives  and  homes  of  America,  speak 
first  to  those  arbiters  of  good  taste  whose  favor  alone  authenticates 
the  new — that  is,   the  readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration. 


The  readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration  are  a 
great  and  worth-while  market:  the  archi- 
tects who  read  Arts  &  Decoration  alone 
report  the  letting  from  their  offices  of  more 
than  $40,000,000  worth  of  building  con- 
tracts monthly. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  than  the 
market  you  represent  is  the  market  you 

influence. 

What,  after  all,  is  even  $40,000,000  worth 
of  building  contracts  a  month  as  compared 
to  the  vast  radiating  influence  of  the  read- 
ers of  Arts  &  Decoration? 


Advertisers  who  have  been  constant  users 
of  Arts  &  Decoration  know  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  magazine  extends  far  beyond 
the  circle  of  its  immediate  audience — that 
its  audience  is  made  up  of  those  personal- 
ities who  in  every  American  community 
radiate  ideas  much  as  chemical  substances 
throw  off  electrons. 

Any  idea  for  brighter  and  more  gracious 
living  that  wins  the  acceptance  of  the 
readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration  has  an  ulti- 
mate force  that  cannot  be  measured. 


May  we  show  you  how — through  the  advertising 
columns  of  Arts  &  Decoration — you  can  put  this 
great  radiating  force  back  of  your   product? 

Arts  e?  Decoration 
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V      Tapestry  Dining  Room  J 

X      for  luncheon  and  dinner  ij» 

The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom  X 

Open  for  Reservations  V 

Oeason  19a  4"  193^  "j* 

Charles  R.  Wujon  V 

Managing  Dn 


Exclusive  Metropolitan  Restaurant  Life 


Delightful  In  Summer 

TV7HITE  sails  on  glinting 
**  blue  waters.  Cool 
breezes;  incomparable 
service  in  dining  room  and 
grill;  spacious  rooms — 
these  explain,  in  part,  the 
charm  of  a  summer  visit 
at  THE  DRAKE,  Chicago. 
Come,  whether  on  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  bent. 

Under  The  Blackstone  Management 


PIPING  ROCK 
RESTAURANT 


Eighteen    East    Fifty-fifth    Street 
New   York 

,  Wish  to  announce  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  open-an 
CASTILIAN  Room. 

For  Reservations  Telephone 
Plaza  3551 

C.   PANI 
Formerly  of   Colony  Restaurant 


TIIK   really   smart    restaurant    has   be 
come  a   verj    necessary    part   of    New 
York-    social    life;     in     fact,    the    hostes 
counts  upon  giving  a  certain   number  of 
her  gayest    parties   everj    winter   at    hei 
ivoriti    n  staurant. 

And    the    NVw     Yolk    hostess    has    l.i'Run 

to  realize   that    if   she   is  enti  1 

one  of  these  sin. n  t  lestamants  her  dinner 
will  be  served  with  the  finest  linen  and 
the  richest   silver  and  that  it  will  be  pre 

pared  and  cooked  hv  the  greatest  chefs  in 
the  world.  For  since  the  war  it  has  been 
possible    for    the    New    York    restaurateur 

to  bring  to  this  country  the  most   famous 

chefs  of  Europe. 

Women  socially  prominent  in  other  bin 
cities  who  visit  New  York  every  winter 
r  music  or  theatre  or  possibly  to  briitK 
t  debutante  daughters  in  the  most  inv 
ressive  fashion  fully  realize  the  social 
alue  of  the  New   York  restaurant. 


ABtifeK 

o£towkm 

near 

Broadway 


£k>i>  tictisre     ■ 

1*1  west  45*  Si.         ■ 

Trl     Bryant—  WIS.  m 


Opposite 

The  Theatre  Guild 

a  beautiful   and   delightfully  cool 

ITALIAN  GARDEN 

where  you  may  dine  in  comfort 

and  be  sure  of  getting  to  your 

seats  in  time. 

CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

sewice  ve%FecT 

Table  d'Hote  #1.50 

Carlo  Giolito's  Garden 

242  West  52  Circle   10061 
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South  Mountain 

Manor 

Werinersville,  Pa. 

A 400  acre  estate  on  the  crest 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. Elevation  1,500  feet. 
Capacity  300  Saddle  Horses, 
Tennis,  Golf.  Daily  Concerts 
and  Dancing. 

Q  Sele&ed  Clientele 

Q[  Write  for  booklet. 

F.  J.  McNAMARA, 
Manager 


TO  the  well  in  In, 
"Lcuis  Sherry  Set 
hall  mark  of  correct  1 
whether  for  luncheons, 
dances,  receptions  and,  othi 
—in  her  own  home  or  in 
ing    Sherry     restaurant. 


o^ 


OOA4 


300  PARK  AVENUE 


The  Cwdon  "Bleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nal creations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Theodore  Titze 

'Formerly  of  the  Ritz  and  Sherry's) 
ijrfanager 

in  connection  with 

THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Street 

at  ^Madison  e^ivenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 

t  Formerly  of  the  Ritz  I 

^Managing  ^Director 

Telephone  Regent  4000 


BookiGAdillac 

Tietroit'i  Finest  Hotel 

Dance  to  the  music  of 
Jean  Goldkette's  Victor 
Recording  Orchestra  in 
the  Blue  Room.  Broad- 
casted nightly  by  Station 

wcx 

In  summer,  air  supplied  to 
restaurants  and  public  rooms 
is  automatically  cooled. 

1200  Rooms   with   Bath 
475  Rooms  at 

$4  and  $5 

BOOK-CADILLAC  HOTEL  CO., Detroit 
Roy  Carruthers,  President 
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£T  Orsenigo  Period  Furniture  reproduces  the  most 
^^  I  distinguished  specimens  of  early  English,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  cabinetry  with  correctness  of 
design  and  the  finest  modern  craftsmanship.  Attractive 
arrangements,  characteristic  of  the  various  modes,  for 
the  Living  Room,  Dining  Room  and  Bedroom  are 
shown  at  the  Orsenigo  Galleries  where  the  clients  of 
Dealers  and  Decorators  are  cordially  welcomed  upon 
presentation  of  the  necessary  letter  of  introduction. 

PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 

FACTORY-LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
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Courtesy  of  Kennedy  &  Company 

One  of  Edward  King's  masterly  etchings  of  a  stirring  moment 


polo 
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Our  window  at  7 1  5  Fifth  Avenue,  which  has 
acquired  International  fame 


HERE  AN  EVER  ^CHANGING  VARIETY  OF  OBJETS  D'ART, 
ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE,  TAPESTRIES,  IN  FACT 
ALL  THAT   GOES   TO   BEAUTIFY  THE   HOME,  MAY  BE   SEEN. 


at 


Antiques  Interior  Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 

PARIS  PALM    BEACH 


Tapestries 

New  York 


CANNES 


Courtesy  of  Kennedy  &  Company 

"Steady,"  from  a  detail  of  an  etching  by  Sears  Gallagher.     Anywhere   in   summertime  along  Long  Island 
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Along  Long  Island 

New  York's  Magical  Playground  with  Its  Luxurious  Homes.  Enchanting  Gardens  and 

Opportunity  for  Ecery  Sport 


BY    CHARLES    HANSON    TOWNE 


Both  Etchings  Courtesy  of  Kennedy  &■  Company 

"Polo",  one  of  Long  Island's  most  popular  sports.     From  a  detail  of  an  etching  by  Mielatz 


THERE  it  lies,  stretching  its  beautiful 
green  length  beyond  the  shores  of  Con- 
necticut— the  loveliest,  most  complete 
playground  ever  fashioned  by  Nature 
for  a  great  city's  delight.  It  is  a  per- 
petual invitation.  It  is  a  lure,  a  rainbow 
promise,  a  siren's  beckoning  hand.  And  we 
who  live  so  close  to"  its  beauty  feel  more  and 
more  the  need  of  its  sustaining  enchantment ; 
a    week-end    with-  . 


each  man  in  a  different  way  his  heart's  delight. 
Long  Island  is  the  Blue  Bird  of  Happiness, 
singing  magically  at  the  very  threshold  of 
Manhattan.  I,  for  one,  have  full  often  lis- 
tened to  its  song.  And  I  have  haunted  its 
highways  and  byways,  jogging  afoot  through 
hidden  lanes,  finding  jewel-like  ponds  and 
dim  recesses  which  the  busy,  bustling,  un- 
imaginative   motorist    never    discovers.      Ah! 


those  sadly  distant  days  of  my  tramping  over 
every  foot  of  Long  Island,  always  with  a  dif- 
ferent companion  to  give  me  a  different  de- 
light in  the  roads  over  which  we  fared ! 

I  can  never  forget  a  certain  sun-smitten 
September  morning  on  the  North  Shore,  when 
the  world  was  a  globe  of  blue-and-gold  beauty, 
with  diamonds  tossed  on  Great  Peconic  Bay 
by  some  lavish  Hand  from  on  high.  I  thrill 
-  _        yet  when  I  remem- 


in  those  glowing 
precincts  will  give 
us  the  strength  to 
face  the  torrid 
days  of  summer 
that  must  be  our 
portion  after- 
wards. 

For  a  week-end 
on  Long  Island 
means  riding  to 
the  hounds  in  the 
fresh  morning 
winds  or  shooting 
along  the  barrens 
with  dogs  at  your 
heels,  golfing 
across  the  dunes, 
where  there  are 
wild  roses  in  June 
or  whirling  over 
a  polo  field  or 
swimming  in  em- 
erald waters  or 
dancing  to  jazz  or 
jlJChopin.  And 
there  are  sailboats 
in  near-by  harbors 
that  will  blow  you  ' 
out  over  the  rest- 
less bay  to  rocking  | 
seas.     I  t    is  for 


ber  that  clean, 
bright  day,  with 
life  a  song  and 
God  in  His  hea- 
ven. What  thun- 
dering motorist  on 
a  canonical  high- 
way ever  knew 
such  freedom  of 
heart?  Far  out 
there,  my  compan- 
ion and  I  were 
spared  the  reck- 
less speeder.  A 
lumbering  cart 
might  rattle  by, 
with  a  salute  from 
the  bucolic  driver ; 
a  farmer  in  his 
field  might  hail  us 
as  we  loafed  along. 
But  there  were  no 
distracting  motors, 
racing  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  to 
disturb  our  serene 
enjoyment  of  the 
prospect  before 
and  all  around  us. 
We  might  have 
been  at  the  ends 
'Geneseo,"  an  etching  by  Edward  King.    Riding  to  the  hounds  is  a  sport  of  which  Long  Island  never  tires       of    the    earth  ;    and 
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the  crashing  city  seemed  remote  to  us — a 
granite  dream  to  which  we  would  inevitably 
have  to  return,  but  for  a  few  delirious  days 
no  master  of  ours.  It  is  memories  like  this 
which  I  have  of  sheltering  Long  Island.  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  love  it?  It  is  a  garden 
for  the  tired  spirit. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  most  people 
think  of  Long  Island  as  a  flat  strip  of  coun- 
try, for  within  only  fifteen  miles  of  New 
York  one  may  find  rolling  hills  within  its 
sanctuary — farm  land  and  golf-courses  that 
look  like  nothing  so  much  as  petrified  green 
waves,  astonishingly  captured  and  held 
through  some  miracle  of  Nature.  Certainly 
if  one  has  walked  over 
its  roadways,  one  is  re- 
minded constantly  of 
gradations  and  gentle 
slopes;  and  when  the  salt 
breath  of  the  sea  strikes 
one's  nostrils,  there  is  an 
intoxication  in  the  air  that 
makes  one  drunk  with 
rapture.  The  dunes  and 
headlands  far  out  on  the 
South  Shore  are  as  rugged 
and  stern  as  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  There  is  no 
geographical  monotony  on 
Long  Island.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  aspect  the 
heart  and  mind  and  soul 
could  wish  for.  It  trem- 
bles into  new  beauty  with 
every  mile  or  two.  Its 
crumbling  graveyards  dot 
its  length ;  its  red  barns 
and  ivied  walls  whisper 
of  the  romantic  past ;  its 
lakes  are  lovely  blue  eyes 
in  its  countenance ;  and 
on  a  moonlit  night  it  is 
haunted  by  dreams  of 
battles  and  the  ghosts  of 
1  n  (1  i  a  n    chieftains.      Its 


gray  stucco  cottages  with  thatched  roofs  are 
bits  of  England  miraculously  thrust  here, 
hedged  in,  tucked  away,  pensive  in  shadow 
and  sun. 

And  there  are  all  kinds  of  lives  lived  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  island.  I  have  talked 
with  farm-hands  near  Sag  Harbor  who  con- 
fessed to  me  that  they  had  never  visited  New 
York!  Yet  only  a  few  miles  away,  I  had 
dined  the  night  before  on  a  marble  terrace, 
and  watched  the  pale  wonder  of  the  moon 
rise  above  the  rim  of  the  world.  Manhattan 
could  have  been  reached  by  motor  within 
two  hours;  yet  the  farm-hands  preferred  the 
quiet  of  their   little   hills,   the   peace   of   their 


Courtesy  of  Kennedy  &  Company 

A  historical  map  of  Long  Island  and  the  Sound  showing  the  haunts  of  wild 
days  before  Long  Island  was  a  fashionable  resort,  a  fascinating  and 


old-fashioned  shingled  cottages  and  gardens. 
Round  about  Roslyn  and  Old  Westbury 
one  will  find  the  smart  hunting  set  and  the 
world's  most  famous  polo  players,  and  club 
life  as  it  is  lived  intensively,  or  easily  and 
gracefully,  and  quiet  family  life,  serenely 
spent  behind  hedges  or  rambling  walls.  At 
Belmont  Park  the  fashionable  racing  crowds 
foregather  in  the  season ;  and  at  Meadow- 
brook  the  American  and  English  teams 
scamper  over  the  turf  with  flashes  of  brilliant 
color.  Here  the  Prince  of  Wales  lent  his 
romantic  presence  a  year  ago;  and  here  it 
was  he  s^id  he  would  like  to  own  an  estate, 
and  spend  several  months  at  a  time.  For  he 
saw  the  clean  sport  about 
him,  and  entered  into  it 
with  all  the  youthful  zest 
he  is  famous  for  at  home. 
It  was  at  lovely  old  Syos- 
set  that  he  dwelt  under 
the  Burden  roof  during 
his  stay  —  that  rolling 
country  which  is  never 
so  lovely  as  at  apple- 
blossom  time,  or  when  the 
colorful  tulips  stand  like 
battalions  of  soldiers  at 
silent  drill  in  the  early 
Spring.  Long  Island 
monotonous!  Only  those 
who  have  never  been 
there,  but  who  judge  it 
from  the  map,  dare  to 
make  the  statement.  It 
is  full  of  variety. 

True,  the  South  Shore 
may  seem  tame  and  unin- 
viting for  many  a  mile 
after  one  has  reached  the 
first  town  that  points  the 
way  for  the  others  that 
follow  in  a  straight  line 
to  Montauk  Point.  Down 
animals  in  the  early  to  Babylon— how  biblical 
romantic  study  that  sounds! — there  is  not 
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much  to  wonder  at.  Yet  if  the 
road  is  straight  and  uninteresting, 
one  must  never  forget  that  Amer- 
icans are  learning  to  follow  the  Eng- 
lish custom  of  thinking  less  about 
th?  public  highway  and  more  of 
*  is  behind  those  rows  of  hedges 
that  spread  like  a  vast  green  fan 
along  the  roadside.  This  fan 
coquettishly  hides  many  a  flowery 
garden  face  and  many  a  singing 
fountain.  It  conceals  wonders  that 
the  casual  traveler  may  never  see — 
charming  estates  that  front  the  Bay; 
pergolas  and  vistas,  old  Italian 
statues,  massive  oaks  and  silver  , 
birches,  sunken  gardens  and  shadowy 
pools  that  are  thrice  glorified  in  the 
moonlight.  Here,  with  the  first 
waving  of  Spring's  green  banners, 
the  wealthy  owners  of  such  lands 
happily  wander,  and  there  is  always 
a  breeze  that  sweeps  over  Fire  Island 
and  ripples  the  water  that  lies  be- 
tween it  and  the  thundering  ocean. 
Then,  when  Bellport  and  Brook- 
haven  are  reached,  another  aspect  de- 
lights the  eye.  Humbler,  but  per- 
haps more  picturesque  cottages  ap- 
pear for  a  while,  where  artists  make 
their  homes;  and  bluer  waters  laugh 
in  the  sun,  and  rocking  craft  loiter 
In  crumbling  wharves,  and  children  Caurfcs . 
flock  with  their  nurses  to  play  all 
day  in  the  sand. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  children  who  play 
on  Long  Island.  Men  and  women  revert 
to  their  childhood ;  and  when  Shinnecock 
Hills  lifts  its  lovely  hand  with  a  gesture  that 
makes  one  gasp — it  is  all  glitter  and  gold- 
and-green  delight — there  is  the  fashionable 
colony  at  Southampton,  where  society  dis- 
ports itself.  This  has  been  called  the  New- 
port of  New  York.  It  is  that,  indeed ; 
and  it  has  the  supreme  advantage  of  being 
easily  accessible.  If  one  cares  for  such  stiff- 
-brocaded  frolicking,  here  one  may  find  it  in 
glorious  abundance.  But  many  prefer  the 
more  natural  and  wholesome  playground  of 
a    place    like    Easthampton,    with    its    incom- 


"On  the  Ball",  from  an  etching  of  a  spirited  polo  game,  by  Henry  Ziegler 


cottage,  still  intact,  still  lovingly  dwelt  in  by 
a  picturesque  elderly  couple  who  have  bought 
it  and  preserved  it — for  us  all. 

Near  Easthampton,  Watermill  and  Ama- 
gansett,  the  dunes  arise  by  the  crashing  sea, 
and  the  white  foam  plunges  and  breaks  in- 
cessantly. It  is  romantic  to  consider  that 
in  a  straight  line  east  from  these  sleepy 
old  villages  lies  Spain,  and  that  many  of  the 
galleons  that  pass  and  re-pass  one's  windows 
may  be  faring  thence. 

Montauk,  in  its  strange  loneliness,  is 
reached  by  a  cinder-path  that  is  not  such  a 
bad  road,  after  all ;  and  here  one  may  find 
a  touch  of  the  Old  World  behind  some  crest 
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Courtesy  of  the  Braus  Galleries 

"An  Awkward  Lie",  from  an  etching  by  John  R.  Barclay,  will  recall  many 
fore  twilight  on  the  Long  Island  dunes 


scene  just  be- 


parable  main  street,  shadowed  by  oaks  and 
elms,  its  swans  floating  on  the  placid  stream 
by    the    village,    its    "Home,    Sweet    Home" 


of  blown  sand,  or,  miraculously,  a  bit  of 
Connecticut  farmland,  or  even  a  savor  of  the 
Scottish  dunes.    Portions  of  the  Point  are  so 


thin  that  the  gleaming  water  is  visible  on 
both  sides;  and  finally  the  lighthouse  is 
reached — a  stark,  strong  finger  pointing  to 
heaven,  a  symbol  of  safety  for  mariners. 

Over  on  the  North  Shore  lies  Greenport, 
reached  by  way  of  Hog's  Neck  and  Shelter 
Island  Bay — a  quiet,  dreamy  old  town,  where 
the  wild  duck  flutter  in  the  fall.  And  there 
is  Gardiner's  Island,  where  Clarence  Mackay 
used  to  own  a  shooting-box — a  remote,  roll- 
ing stretch  of  land,  inhabited  now  only  by 
caretakers  and  a  few  contented  farmers. 

Westward,  on  the  lonely  North  Shore, 
one  will  encounter  Southold,  Riverhead, 
Shoreham  and  Wading  River;  and  then  will 
come  long  stretches  of  emptiness  and  wilder- 
ness— districts  so  forsaken  that  one  cannot 
believe  one  is  so  close  to  New  York;  for 
Long  Island  is  but  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  miles  in  length.  Dusty  highways  and 
byways,  bordered  only  by  the  meanest  little 
huts,  lead  seemingly  to  nowhere ;  and  the 
strange,  shy  inhabitants  stare  at  any  chance 
passerby,  wondering,  I  suppose,  if  they  are 
men  from  Mars  dropped  down  in  this  for- 
lorn waste.  But  soon  any  road  will  fetch 
one  to  civilization  again — say  to  Port  Jeffer- 
son or  Smithtown.  And  farther  along  lie 
Oyster  Bay,  Huntington,  Locust  Valley  and 
Old  Westbury — countless  colonies  where 
white  brick  walls  line  the  roadside,  and  rich 
estates  tell  the  story  of  life  magnificently  but 
quietly  spent. 

The  centre  of  the  Island  is  desolate, 
scrubby  and  barren ;  but  irrigation  and 
science  are  doing  much  to  make  this  waste- 
land blossom  like  Aaron's  rod.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  difficult  to  cultivate;  and  so  there 
are  acres  still  unused.  Some  day  they  will 
flourish ;  and  the  smart  express  that  carries 
the  week-end  crowds  to  Southampton  will 
doubtless  fly,  not,  as  it  does  now,  through  a 
scrubby  territory,  but  through  farmlands 
smiling  beneath  the  blue  summer  skies. 

If  they  play  at  Meadowbrook,  likewise 
they,  play  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens.  Here  the 
international  tennis  tournaments  are  held 
annually,  and  hordes  flock  to  the  little  resi- 
dential town  that  is  like  nothing  so  much  as 
an  English  village,  seventeen  minutes  from 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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The  Ideal  of  Dignity  in  Domestic  Architecture 

A   Long  Island  House  in  the  American   Tradition 
By  MATLACK  PRICE 


WHATEVER  developments  may  take 
place  in  the  other  arts,  an  art  of 
architecture  without  ideals  is  un- 
thinkable. And  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  more  radically  inclined  often 
taunt  the  architect  as  a  reactionary. 

Perhaps  an  artist  ca.i  scoff  at  ideals  and  at 
traditions  and  still  create  a  fine  painting  or 
piece  of  sculpture,  though  I  doubt  it;  but  I 
am  very  certain  that  an  architect  cannot  scoff 
at  ideals  and  traditions  and  create  a  fine  piece 
of  architecture.  Building  has  always  been  too 
much  a  human  ideal  to  degenerate,  even  now, 
into  an  egotistic  tour-de-force,  and  tradition 
is  too  much  a  part  of  its  fabric  to  be  set  aside 
and  replaced  by  the  whim  of  an  individual 
or  a  cult. 

It  is  always  easier  to  call  names  than  to 
prove  a  point,  whether  by  honest  logic  or  by 
example,  so  the  charge  of  stupidity  and  lack 
of  imagination,  when  it  is  flung  at  architects 
by  futuristic  painters,  and  the  cry  of  "re- 
actionary" fails  to  impress  me  as  appealing  to 
anyone's  intelligence. 

Certainly  such  a  truly  distinguished  archi- 
tectural achievement  as  the  Batterman  house, 
by  H.  T.  Lindeberg  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  recent  Architectural  League  exhibits  of 
contemporary  European  architecture,  where 
esthetic  radicalism  of  all  kinds  is  far  more 
popular  than  it  is  in  this  country.  There  is 
need  of  emphasizing  the  difference  between 
radicalism  and  liberalism  in  architecture.  In 
Mr.  Lindeberg's  work  liberalism  in  the  accept- 
ance and  broadening  of  precedent  has  been  one 
of  its  salient  virtues  from  the  first,  but  adher- 
ence to  fine  architectural  ideals  and  respect  for 


fine  architectural  traditions  have  always  gone 
hand  in  hand  with   it. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  this 
architect's  ability  to  design  houses  in  the  vig- 
orous vein  of  the  picturesque,  for  which  he  is 
so  well  known  and  widely  followed,  is  very 
closely  related  to  his  ability  to  design  such  a 
house  as  the  one  illustrated  here. 

In  this  Long  Island  house  for  Henry  L. 
Batterman,  at  Mill  Neck,  there  is  far  more 
to  be  seen  than  mere  adherence  to  an  historic 
type,  or  a  mere  conservative  rendering  of 
forms.  Type  may  be  adhered  to  and  forms 
may  be  reproduced  with  meticulous  faithful- 
ness and  yet  the  true  architectural  manner  of 
a  building  may  be  missed  completely,   , 

I  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  being  on 
the  strictly  academic  side  of  the  fence,  an  up- 
holder of  the  conventional.  The  fact  is  that 
I  uphold  good  architecture  in  whatever  form 
it  manifests  itself,  and  far  from  being  acade- 
mic I  maintain  that  architectural  distinction 
and  architectural  quality  are  much  more  im- 
portant and  desirable  than  mere  architectural 
accuracy,  which  is  the  greatest  academic 
failing. 

Some  words,  like  some  architectural  forms 
and  details  are  in  danger  of  becoming  quite 
meaningless  through  over-use.  "Distinction" 
and  "quality,"  unfortunately,  are  two  of  these 
over-used  words,  yet  they  must  be  pressed 
into  service  because  advertising  copy  is  de- 
stroying the  real  meanings  of  words  faster 
than  new  and  unspoiled  ones  could  possibly 
be  coined.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  take  fresh 
bearings  on  the  meanings  of  words,  and  thus 
see,  for  instance,  what  "distinction"  signifies, 


supposing  that  we  have  no  doubts  at  all  about 
the  meaning  of  "quality." 

"Distinction,"  briefly,  means  a  difference, 
but  more  particularly  it  means  a  difference 
marked  by  superiority,  and  it  is  with  this 
inflection  that  the  word   is  used  here. 

Distinguished,  then,  as  of  its  type,  the  type 
to  which  the  Batterman  house  belongs  is  in 
itself  distinguished  as  belonging  to  that  pe- 
culiarly well-bred  version  of  Georgian  Colon- 
ial that  grew  up  in  the  Southern  Colonies. 
It  was  a  type  definitely  in  the  American  tra- 
dition, an  architectural  expression  of  that 
"Classic  Ideal"  which  formed,  at  one  time, 
a  part  of  every  gentleman's  education. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  designed  Monti- 
cello  for  his  home,  and  made  the  drawings 
for  the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
he  did  no  more  than  many  other  gentlemen 
•t>f  the  Southern  Colonies  were  qualified  to 
do.  There  is  this  tradition  bound  up  in 
Southern  Colonial  architecture,  and  no  archi- 
tect of  today  who  essays  the  type  without 
thoroughly  sensing  all  its  personal  implications 
can  hope  to  achieve  anything  but  an  archi- 
tectural shell  that  is  not  even  a  symbol. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  style  is  exemplified 
in  this  dignified  entrance  portico,  in  the  fine 
tradition  of  "Homewood,"  Baltimore's  ver- 
sion of  authentic  Southern  Colonial  at  its  very 
best.  And  the  portico  of  the  Batterman  house, 
far  from  doing  any  violence  to  such  a  pre- 
cedent, makes  one  think,  rather  of  Carlyle's 
perfect  compliment  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
refined  genius,  when  he  said  that  the  build- 
ings of  the  Chelsea  Hospital  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  "designed  by  a  gentleman." 


« 


Harrie  T.  Lindeberg,  Architect 

The  garden  front  of  the  Henry  L.  Batterman  house  at  Mill  Neck,  seen  across  the  pool,  reveals  the  charm  of  this  formal  yet 

informal  type  of  country  house  design 
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The  entrance  portico  of  the  house  of  Henry  L.  Batterman,  designed  by  Harrie  T.  Lindeberg,  is  exceptionally  fine  not 
only  because  of  the  precedents  from  which  it  derives,  but  because  of  the  admirable  quality  of  an  architectural  re- 
straint  in   its   execution.     In  type   it   is  a   revival  of  the  finely    dignified   Colonial    mansions    of   Delaware,    Maryland 

and  Virginia 
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Brick  as  it  is  used  in  the  Batterman  house  is  a 
cherished  architectural  tradition  associated  with  the 
Colonial  architecture  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  architects  who  preserve  the  tradition 
are  contributing  in  the  fullest  sense  to  the  architec- 
ture of  this  country. 

The  English  idea  of  designing  the  country  house 
with  a  garden  front  was  very  little  known  in  this 
countrj  when  Mr.  Lindeberg  first  began  to  make 
use  of  it.  When  the  natural  disposition  and  layout 
of  the  grounds  accommodates  the  garden  front,  the 
plan  is  so  laid  out  that  the  side  of  the  house  front- 
ing the  garden  is  designed  symmetrically,  and  the 
service  portion  of  the  house  occupies  one  end  of  the 
plan.  The  entrance  front,  too,  is  symmetrically  de- 
signed so  that  the  house  really  has  two  fronts,  and 
the  service  wing  at  the  end  can  be  screened  with 
planting. 

Such  a  definitely  fine  architectural  achievement  as 
the  Batterman  house  should  go  far  to  reassure  the 
considerable  number  who  clamor  for  an  imaginary 
necessity  of  our  architects  creating  a  "national  style." 
No  style  consciously  evolved  could  either  equal  in 
merit  our  own  legitimate  inheritance  of  Georgian 
Colonial,  or  cover  so  wide  a  range  of  requirements  in 
size  and  character. 

And    unanimous    acclaim    should    be    accorded    the 
architect  who   preserves   the   American    tradition   with 
such  apparent  spontaneity  as  Mr.  Lindeberg  shows  in 
this    instance,   or   as  he   showed   earlier   in   his   career 
in  the  Tracy  Dows  house  at  Rhinebeck,  New  York.     His  name  calls 
to  mind,   generally,   work  of   a   more   picturesque   and   informal   kind 
than    this    great    Southern    Colonial    house,    but    true    architectural 
ability  knows  no  limitations. 

By  reason  of  the  great  variety  of  tastes  in  country  life  existing  in 
the  United  States  there  will  always  be  room  for  houses  both  formal 
and  informal ;  the  essential  thing  is  that  they  be  in  good  taste  and 
possess  true  architectural  quality.  Our  needs  range  from  the  small 
suburban  cottage  to  the  large  dignified  estate — and  fortunately  our 
taste  in  tiie  both  has  vastly  improved  in  the  last  three  decades. 

Today,  when  occasion  arises  for  an  architect  to  design  a  large 
and  dignified  country  house  for  an  important  estate  he  no  longer 
thinks  of  an  ornately  pretentious  house,  patterned  with  greater  or 
less  skill  after  a  European  prototype.  A  great  many  changes  have 
come  into  American  country  life,  since  a  time  even  prior  to  the  war, 
and  the  ideal  of  the  large  house  is  no  longer  the  exaggerated  "show 
place"  of  thirty  years  ago. 

If  the  history  of  country  house  architecture  in  America  is  a  his- 
tory of  taste,  the  findings  of  a  careful  critic,  and  even  a  rather 
pessimistic  critic,  would  be  most  encouraging.  Standards  of  taste  in 
country  houses  have  gone  steadily  up  until  today  we  are  building 
an  architectural  history  which  we  need  not  be  in  the  least  ashamed 
for  future  critics  to  appraise. 

Seen  in  a  larger  and  more  abstract  sense  the  Batterman  house 
may  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  not  only  of  better  taste  in  architecture, 
but  of  better  taste  in  a  cultural  sense.    It  bespeaks  a  fundamental  in- 


ijjectwe  e 
than   this 


wironment  for  correct  entertaining  could  be  achieved  architecturally 
pleasantly  dignified  dining  room   in   Mr.   Batterman's   house 


This   hallway    of    Mr.    Batterman's    house    illustrates    Mr.    Lindeberg's    technique    in 
interior  architecture,   in  which  ideas   of  formality  and  of   a   certain    kind   of  archi- 
tectural freedom  constitute  a  personal  style 

tegrity  on  the  part  of  the  architect  and  esthetic  right-thinking  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  building  the  larger  and  more  significant 
American  country  houses. 

The  negative  critic,  who  makes  it  his  business  to  see  no  good  in 
anything  has  recently  seemed  to  me  more  and  more  at  fault,  and  with 
the  architectural  standard  of  our  better  houses  as  conspicuously  high 
as  it  is  now,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  something  like  mental  astigmatism 
would  prevent  these  critics  from  seeing  merit  even  if  they  were 
literally  surrounded  by  it. 

These  observations  on  the  Batterman  house  began  with  some  allu- 
sion to  dignity  as  an  architectural  ideal,  and  I  can  imagine  many 
people  assuming  that  dignity  means  austerity  and  lack  of  warmth. 
This  may  be  true  of  dignity  in  its  narrowest  interpretation,  but  an 
architect  of  Mr.  Lindeberg's  vision  and  humanism  never  forgets  that 
a  house  is  primarily  a  dwelling,  and  never  an  architectural  abstrac- 
tion. There  was  that  quality  of  domesticity  in  the  early  Colonial 
houses,  no  matter  how  dignified  they  might  be — as,  for  instance, 
"Westover."  Even  in  the  most  informal  and  unstylistic  of  Mr. 
Lindeberg's  houses,  the  dignity  that  is  inherent  in  fundamentally  good 
architecture  is  as  apparent  as  it  is  in  this  mere  definitely  formal  house 
on  Long  Island.  And  such  work,  done  by  the  able  and  sincere  archi- 
tects of  this  country,  is  of  far-reaching  importance  because  it  is  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  that  we\  the  younger  men  look  up,  and  after 
which  will  be  patterned  the  work  of  future  years. 

The   distinction,   of   course,   between   mere  pattern,    following   and 
earnest  adherence  to  an  ideal  must  be  recognized,  and  the  critic  must 
also  realize  that  a  pursuit  of  "originality"  for  its  own 
'i     sake  leads  nowhere. 

The  following  of  an  ideal  need  by  no  means  mean 
copying,  without  thought,  the  fine  achievements  of 
the  past ;  it  should  mean,  rather,  the  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  of  today  to  put  into  his  work  the 
same  sort  of  individual  idealism  and  the  fine  directness 
of  thought  that  inspired  his  predecessors.  To  repro- 
duce mouldings  and  columns  and  all  the  detailed  parts 
of  these  old  houses  can  profit  the  architect  nothing  it 
he  miss  the  spirit  of  the  style,  and  of  the  times  when 
it  was  at  its  height. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  American  architects  ever 
give  thought  to  the  criticisms  of  other  countries,  if 
they  ever  ask  themselves  what  European  architects 
think  of  American  architecture — other  than  our  "won- 
derful skyscrapers."  They  often  seem  to  think  that 
is  all  we  do  and  all  we  have.  When  an  architect  de- 
signs an  important  piece  of  work  he  is  not  making  it 
merely  for  a  certain  locality,  or  even  confining  its  pos- 
sible significance  to  the  country  as  a  whole;  it  is  inevi- 
tably for  the  entire  world  that  all  art  is  and  always 
has  been  created. 

The  Batterman  house  is  one  of  those  rare  Amer- 
ican achievements  that  could  be  sent  to  an  interna- 
tional architectural  exhibition  in  Europe,  where  one 
and  only  one  exhibit  could  be  made  to  show  the 
architectural  spirit  and  the  architectural  attainment 
of   the  whole  country. 
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Portraits  by  Percival  Rosseau  of  a  Pack  of  Fox  Hounds 

These  Virginia  Hounds  Have  Been  Bred  and  Hunted  Since  1911  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  Neiv  York  by  Joseph  B.  Thomas 
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picture      seem      al- 

most     audible 

The  I  i  n  e  leads 
across  a  fallen  log 
over  a  stream. 
"Ruthless,"  t  h  e 
leading  hound,  has 
spoken  t<>  the  line 
after  Reynard  had 
nearly  outwitted 
the     pack    in     the 

difficult        scenting 
conditions 


The  recall  by 
the  banks  of  the 
Little  River. 
Hounds  have 
marked  a  fox 
to  ground  after 
swimming  the  un- 
fordable  river. 
"Rambler"  in  the 
foreground  seems 
well  satisfied  with 
the    day's    work 


Courtesy  of  Arthur  Ackerman  &  Son 
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Sculpture  in  a  Long  Island  Garden 

Some  of  the  High  Points  of  Interest  in  Fine  Statuary  and  Picturesque  Fountains 
on  the  Estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


^ 


TO  most  of  us  the  word  "garden"  imme- 
diately means  sweet  smelling  flowers 
or  comforting  home-grown  vegetables. 
When  I  think  of  a  garden  about  my 
house,  and  I  have  never  had  either  one  or 
the  other,  I  always  imagine  a  great  deal  of 
very  blue  larkspur  and  pale  pink  roses  that 
are  very  sweet  but  not  perfect  in  form,  and 
lilies-of-the-vallcy  circling  the  trunk  of  an 
old  tree,  especially  fragrant  in  the  moonlight, 
and  I  think  of  a  crabapple  tree  blossoming  in 
the  spring,  and  of  vegetables  that  I  shall  not 
mind  planting,  but  shall  never  want  to  culti- 
vate on   account  of  angle  worms. 

Of  course,  this  garden  of  mine  is  a  very 
humble  affair,  the  only  kind  an  editor  could 
ever  have,  and  the  soil  would  have  to  be  very 
good  to  start  with,  and  angle  worms  and 
caterpillars  would  have  to  possess  re- 
tiring natures. 

But  when  I  heard  about  the  won- 
derful garden  on  Long  Island  that  had 
been  born  under  the  inspiration  of  Mrs. 
Pratt  and  executed  into  great  beauty  by 
Mr.  Greenleaf,  I  realize  that  I  must 
reform  my  impression  of  gardens  at 
once,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
extraordinary  charm  and  singularly  ap- 
propriate arrangement  of  this  estate. 
There  seems  no  part  of  it  that  does  not 
bring   an   arresting   pleasure.      Whether 

Rare    old    Italian    well-head    of    wrought 
iron,    the    base    beautifully    carved    and 
interestingly  placed 
James  Greenleaf,  Landscape  Architect 


it  is  the  magnificent  background  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  form  a  great  variegated  green  wall 
back  of  Janet  Scudder's  "Young  Diana,"  or 
whether  it  is  the  brick  enclosure  that  might 
be  centuries  old,  half-hidden  under  flowers  and 
vines  and  ferns  that  protect  the  dolphin  wall 
fountain  by  William  A.  Delano,  I  cannot  say, 
but  somehow  the  sculpture  in  this  beautiful 
place  seems  to  form  a  high  point  of  beauty 
that  is  rarely  attained  in  any  modern  garden 
here  or  in  Europe.  So  often  in  the  new  gar- 
den  sculpture  appears  to  stand   alone,   naked 


ami  perhaps  a  little  ashamed.  Often  the  foun- 
tains seem  too  large  and  cumbersome  for  the 
melodious  trickle  of  water,  and  magnificent 
well-heads  seem  to  overwhelm  the  place  thej 
should  adorn.  One  finds  them  unrelated  to 
background  and  foreground,  like  uninvited 
guests  at  a  large  and  happy  party. 

Flowers  are  never  embarrassed  in  this 
fashion.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  flower  bed,  or 
a  herbaceous  border,  or  a  pathway  of  ferns 
and  columbines,  or  wild  roses  over  an  old 
wall  (which,  of  course,  bring  me  back  to 
Long  Island)  or  honeysuckle  tumbling  over 
huge  rocks  in  lost  gardens  that  did  not  seem 
perfectly  at  home,  graciously  beautifying  the 
spot  they  have  selected  to  live  in.  Flowers 
have  a  way  of  their  own  of  ingratiating 
themselves  into  any  company.  The  humble 
flowers  are  not  frightened  in  magnifi- 
cent gardens  nor  would  a  stately  Ma- 
donna lily  hide  her  aristocratic  coun- 
i  tenance    if   she  found   herself   blooming 

H  fragrantly  along  a  kitchen  wall.    There 

is   no   sense   of   class   distinction    in   the 
flower  world. 

It  is  quite  different  though  with 
sculpture,  even  with  the  ordinary  table, 
benches  and  chairs  of  marble  or  con- 
crete. Somehow,  it  seems  necessary  to 
introduce  them  to  their  surroundings 
and  somewhat  adjust  their  surroundings 

Dolphin    wall   fountain,    William   Adams 

Delano,  architect;   richly  adjusted  to  its 

space  with  a  sense  of  age  about  it 

Photos  by  M.  E.  Hewitt 
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to  them.  They  are,  after 
all.  the  works  of  man,  and 
man  may  or  may  not  be  at 
home  in  a  garden  space, 
and  his  handiwork  must, 
as  W/.vere,  be  acquired  by 
beautiful  garden  surround- 
ings. 

In  time,  of  course,  all 
sculpture  is  made  welcome 
by  a  garden ;  all  reticence 
is  overcome  and  Nature 
does  kindly  things  to  foun- 
tains and  statues.  She 
brings  them  in  her  magic 
circle  through  her  agents, 
wind  and  sun  and  storm; 
she  softens  their  outlines 
and  gathers  them  closer 
into  her  fold  by  her  touch 
of  gray  or  soft  green  or 
amber.  And  in  time  the 
ferns  grow  about  them  and 
the  vines  clamber  up  a  lit- 
tle way,  and  the  birds  are 
no  longer  afraid  of  them, 
and  they  grow  friendly  and 
old  and  beautifully  toned 
and  then  we  know  that  the 
garden  has  claimed  them 
for  all  time. 

One  feels  this  intimacy 
in  the  old  gardens  of  Eu- 
rope, in  Fontainbleau,  in 
Nymphenburg,  and  also  in 
some  of  the  generation-old 
gardens  on  Long  Island. 
Nature  has  provided  a 
bond  for  her  own  lovely 
productions  and  for  man's 
gift  to  her. 

"Young  Diana,"  Janet 
Scudder,  sculptor;  de- 
lightfully placed  on  a 
pedestal  of  convention- 
alized hounds 


For  so  splendid  an  estate 
as  this  one  about  which 
we  are  writing,  I  feel  that 
great  understanding  has 
been  shown  in  the  bring- 
ing of  sculpture  into  tin- 
haunts  of  nature.  How 
lovely,  for  instance,  is  the 
sun-dial  by  Edward  Mc- 
Cartan.  The  pedestal  is 
almost  sunk  in  the  grass 
with  tufts  of  green  coming 
up  through  the  slabs,  and 
the  little  figure  is  bending 
softly  to  the  ground  with 
exquisite  grace,  holding 
the  dial  lightly  on  its 
shoulder.  The  flowers  are 
very  close  and  the  sun 
pours  over  the  space,  and 
back  of  the  figure  is  an 
uneven  rustic  path  that 
leads  through  the  sunlight 
between  gracious  tall  trees 
out    to    some   other    lovely 


I  feel  that  I  must  return 
also  to  Mr.  Delano's  wall 
fountain.  I  have  only 
seen  the  picture,  but  how 
ike  it  is  to  an  antique  bit 
out  of  an  ancient  garden. 
It  is  so  soft  and  warm  and 
gray  looking,  and  seems  so 
a  part  of  the  brick  wall, 
so  identified  with  the  stone 
terrace  on  which  it  rests, 
as  though  it  had  furnished 
musical  baths  for  gay  little 
birds   for  centuries  past. 

(Continued  on  page  7q) 

Sun-dial  for  the  Pratt 
garden  by  Edward  Mc- 
Cartan  of  essential  grace 
and  a  pleasant  ornament 
in   the  garden 
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Italian  Architecture  for  the  New  Guild  Theatre 

The  Early  Beauty  of  a  Florentine  Building  Has  Been  Captured  and  Adjusted 

to  the  Needs  of  this  Modern  New  York  Playhouse 

By  LOUIS  KALONYME 


I 


INTO  New  York,  which  is  the  20th 
Century,  hard  and  crude  and  soaring, 
an  uncut  jewel  sparkling  prismatically 
in  a  malleable,  impersonal  sky,  a  night- 
mare dream  city  of  tall  stone  and  steel  boxes 
striding  inexorably  into  a  retreating  sky, 
evading  parallel  realisms,  meeting  topplingly 
in  the  casual  human  eye,  forming  hard  cubes 
and  blazing  angular  cones,  blinding  the  sun 
and  overshadowing  the  moon,  all  fused  in 
an  inevitable,  unimaginable,  vibrant  gray  and 
black  line — into  this  grating,  exulting,  strid- 
ing city,  a  gracious  fagade,  fresh  and  merry, 
of  vellum  white  and  vivacious  green,  has  been 
introduced  to  remind  us  (and,  perhaps,  the 
Theatre  Guild)  of  Florence,  which  was  the 
15th  Century. 

It  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  15th  Century 
Florence,  of  her  freshness  and  creative  energy, 
the  brilliance  of  her  spirit  and  color,  of 
Giotto  and  Leonardo,  the  rising  and  setting 
suns  of  her  genius.  But  cities  are  not  built 
by  architects  alone.  Florence  of  the  15th 
Century  sprang  from  the  lusty  life  of  the 
Trecento  and  the  Quattrocento,  from  the 
sonnets  of  Petrarca  and  the  magnificent 
threats  of  Dante,  from  the  omniscience,  cun- 
ning and  honor  of  the  enterprising  Arti,  the 
masters  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts,  from  the 
purple  plots  of  magnificent  Lorenzos  and  the 
crimson  counterplots  of  Machiavellian  Bor- 
gias,  from  the  Tuscan  soil  made  gracious  by 
the  brassy  Arno,  from  coarse  white  bread  and 


and  delicately  molded  as  a  sonnet,  but  some- 
how extemperaneous,  an  intuitive  record,  an 
unconscious  commentary,  living,  an  impro- 
visation of  the  face,  body  and  soul  of  the 
life,  needs,  desires,  ideals  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  day. 

Consequently,  at  first  glance,  the  Theatre 
Guild's  villa-palazzo  of  a  theatre  on  Fifty- 
second  Street,  west  of  Broadway,  with  its 
fagade  of  small  blue-green  shutters  and 
grilled  balconies  set  in  a  pleasant  rough  white 
stucco,  spacious,  wide  and  low,  lavender  and 
pink  at  dawn,  a  dazzling  yellow  and  white 
at  noon,  a  crystallization  of  green  and  laven- 
der and  ivory  during  dusk  and  a  soft,  lumin- 
ous pearl  at  night,  is  a  very  oasis  among  the 
paunched  gray  and  brown  lustreless  fagades 
of  Broadway's  bulky  jocosities  that  serve, 
miserably,  as  theatres.  It  does  not  nudge  its 
way  into  the  febrile  ensemble  of  Coffee  Pots, 
chipped  squat  brownstone  piles,  and  its  in- 
timate neighbor,  mirroring  a  restless  electric 
message  of  "Iceland"  on  its  warm,  flashy 
tiles.  It  is  calm,  in  repose,  separate,  unen- 
tagled  in  the  feverish  life  that  swirls  pur- 
poselessly around  its  doors. 

But  though  the  Guild  Theatre  is  a  re- 
freshing structure,  one  is  not  exactly  pros- 
trate with  admiration  before  it.  One  won- 
ders a  little,  and  speculates.  It  certainly  is 
not  New  York.  It  does  not  really  spring 
from  the  life  of  our  huge  mechanical  toy 
city,   so   dark   and    ravishing,   throbbing  jarr- 


of    Italy,    though    just    a   step   off    Broadway. 

It  does  seem  strange  that  the  Guild,  which 
appreciated  the  idiomatic  design  of  John  Law- 
son's  "Processional,"  and  itself  burn  <>t  an 
idea,  also  could  not  have  created  a  building 
out  of  the  American  genius.  Disregarding 
the  utilitarian  hymns  to  our  breathless  engi- 
neering feats,  there  is  a  line,  a  design  in  our 
soaring  buildings  that  could  have  been  broken 
up  abstractly,  as  Louis  H.  Sullivan  finds  an 
ornament  in  a  simple  green  leaf  or  awakens 
a  pentagon. 

But  there  always  is  the  shadow  of  money, 
or  rather  the  ominous  shadow  of  its  lack,  to 
be  considered.  There  are  problems  of  20th 
Century  architectural  compromise  with  real 
estate  values,  and  so,  perhaps,  the  Theatre 
Guild,  could  not  experiment.  Perhaps  it  did 
not  wish  to  experiment — its  career  of  seven 
years  without  doing  a  play  by  our  greatest 
dramatist  Eugene  O'Neill  and  painting  the 
tweeded  lily  who  is  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
is  a  possible  evidence — perhaps,  it  wished  to 
identify  itself  rather  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Arti,  the  fertile  guilds  of  Florence.  There 
is  indubitably  something  of  that  spirit  in  the 
Theatre  Guild's  enterprises,  and  its  theatre 
is  built  rather  splendidly  in  that  spirit. 

It  is  not  a  moving  mass  of  architecture. 
No  gray  Florentine  rustica  frowns  lurk  in 
its  fagade.  In  fact,  the  rusticated  stone  so 
characteristic  of  the  Cinquecento  palaces  is 
altogether  missing.     Only  simple  stone  quoins 


C".    Howard    Crane,    Kenneth    Franzheim   and    Charles    Hunter   Bcttis,    Architects  Furnishings  by  the  Orsenigo  Cc, 

A  stairway  that  leads  up  to  the  theatre  from  the  main  foyer  Fascinating   detail  of  wall   treatment    in    the   Guild    Theatre 

red    Tuscan    wine.     The    architects,    Brunei-       ingly  with  the  jerky  rhythm  of  an  immense  knit    the    walls    together.      In    place    of    this 

leschi,    Michelozzo,    Ghiberti,    and    the   early      unwinding  toy  and  opposed  by  an  impromptu  usual   rusticated   groundwork,   and  the  brick- 

Bramante,  were  Florentine  workers,   masters      counterpoint   of   a   million    untimed,    comple-  work  above,  as  in  the  Davanzati  Palazzo,  a 

of  stone  and  wood  and  iron  and  glass.  mentary  noises.     It  is  rather  a  facet  of   15th  stucco  fagade,   typical   of   the    15th   and    16th 

A   house   was,  to   them,   a   poem,   carefully       and    16th  Century  Florence,  a  polished  jewel  Century  Tuscan  villas,  has  been  substituted. 
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And  instead  of  the  usual 
putra  serena,  a  grayish 
brown  sandstone,  the  floors 
and  frames  of  the  win- 
dows, doorways  and  bal- 
conies are  of  travertine,  a 
ston*"1  even  mined  2,000 
years  ago  in  the  quarries  at 
Tivoli,  Italy,  whitish  with 
a  thin  black  grain,  has 
been  used.  A  tiled  roof 
slopes  down  and  shades, 
like  a  heavy  brow,  the 
facade,  set  with  a  row  of 
small  square  windows 
which  are  framed  by 
charming  blue  green  shut- 
ters, the  gelosit  of  the  Tus- 
can countryside,  the  grey 
and  green  countryside  ot 
Southern  Europe.  It  one 
concentrates  long  enough 
on  these  slatted  shutters, 
one  can  almost  see  cy- 
presses, the  entwined  olive 
trees  and  the  purple  ot  the 
mulberry  trees  of  Flor- 
ence's hills.  Underneath 
this  row  of  small  eye  win- 
dows, are  five  long  case- 
ment windows,  in  the  very 
center  of  the  facade, 
framed  in  stone,  semi- 
penthouse-topped,  opening 
on  individual  balconies, 
with  delightfully  wrought 
iron  grille  railings.  Each 
grille  has  two  brass  knobs 
which  flirt  all  the  day  with 
the  sun  and  at  night  with 
the     ravs     of     "Iceland's" 

Detail    of    an    upper    corridor. 
From    the    wrought    iron    bal- 
cony   a   glimpse    of    the    foyer 
belou    is    seen 
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electric  appeals.  That  old 
Florentine  institution,  the 
loggia,  usually  found  at 
the  top  of  the  building  un- 
der the  root  or  on  the 
ground  floor,  has  been  in- 
troduced to  the  right  ot 
these  balconied  windows. 
At  night  it  is  rather  melo- 
dramatic with  the  red  light 
of  the  fire  exit,  but  by  da\ 
this  triple  arched  loggia 
awakens  vistas  of  Florence. 
In  fine,  it  is  a  singularly 
invitingly  f  a  c  a  d  e  a  n  d 
makes  one  eager  to  enter. 
One  passes  in  under  a 
hanging  portico  through 
square  gatc>  of  glass  with 
a  frame  of  iron  grille,  of  a 
quatrefoil  design,  charac- 
teristic of  the  iron  and 
bronze  work  of  the  14th, 
15th  and  16th  centuries  in 
Florence,  into  a  vaulted 
lobby  with  walls  of  electric 
lighted  plaster,  down  a 
series  of  shallow  travertine 
steps,  covered  with  a  deep 
red  carpet  woven  with  a 
black  grille  pattern,  past 
the  doorman  into  the  up- 
per portion  of  a  long  wide 
lounge,  bisected  by  another 
series  of  shallow  steps, 
three  in  number,  which 
lead  through  a  simple  arch 
of  two  series  of  stairs  on 
either  side.  There  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  62) 

The  great  lounge  in  the  Guild 
Theatre  with  its  old  Floren- 
tine fireplace,  magnificent  in- 
laid ceiling  and  Italian  furni- 
ture 
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The  Cottage  Where  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 

Was  Written 

And  the  Famous  Old   Windmill,  a  Point  of  Historical  Interest  at  Easthampton 

Shown  in  Pencil  Drawings  by  W.  F.  MATTHEWS 


The   front   door  of   the   Payne   cottage   with 

its   wrought    iron   hinges,   old   brass   knocker 

and  fisherman's  lantern,  just  as  it  ivas  when 

the  famous   song-writer  lived  there 


Door  to  the  old  windmill  at  Easthampton, 
another  relic  of  historical  and  architectural 
interest.  The  windmill  was  evidently  cov- 
ered with  old  hand-dried  shingles  so  much 
used  by  the  early  Long  Island  builders 


„.i.|.J_ll 


'» 


<"V.      Hattm^vi/s.  — 
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^4  /roni  view  of 
the  Payne  home 
at  Easthampton  at 
present  occupied 
by  G.  H.  Buek, 
Esq.  A  very  fine 
bit  of  cottage 
architecture  with 
an  excellent  roof- 
line  and  well 
placed    windows 


A  full  view  of 
the  old  wind- 
mill showing 
its  picturesque 
placing  in  the 
Long  Island 
garden 
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Photographs  by  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston 

Showing  the  edge  of  the  pinkish  terra-cotla  boat  pavilion  half-hidden  with  vines  with  a  cement  flower  basin  set  in  Moorish  tiles 

The  Miraculous  Beauty  of  the  Herter  Garden 

The  Combination  of  Fine  Architectural  Design,  Rare  Sense  of  Garden  Form  and  Color,  Make  This 
Place  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Albert  Herter  One  of  Genuine  Enchantment 


THE  dawn  that  wakes  field,  forest,  and 
cultivated  gardens,  is  the  omnipotence 
that  starts  the  pageant  of  a  summer 
day.  With  a  flourish  of  warm,  golden 
beams,  the  rising  sun  dispels  the  dewy  trance 
of  night,  streaks  with  long,  searching  shadows 
the  bricked  or  grass-grown  walks  and  ter- 
races,   lifts    the    nocturnal    dusk    from    quiet 


By  SHEILA  MAYNE 

pools  or  garden  streams,  sends  forth  hosts  of 
little  breezes  to  shake  the  flowers  from  slum- 
ber, and  lo,  the  carnival  of  another  summer 
day  is  on.  Birds  herald  the  news  from  the 
trees,  bees  catch  up  the  paean  and  murmur 
it,  butterflies  flutter  in  ecstasy.  The  sun  is 
risen  and  the  hour  is  magic. 

But  all  hours   in  a   beautiful  garden   have 


spells  and  charms  for  delight,  so  many — a 
vine-wreathed  pergola — a  spirelike  vista  of 
evergreens — the  seductive  mystery  of  a  lily- 
padded  pool.  There  is  nothing  that  en- 
hances the  lyric  charm  of  a  garden-like  pool 
or  quiet  water.  A  natural  meandering  stream 
on  the  grounds  of  a  country  place  is  a  rare 
bit  of  good  fortune. 

The  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Her- 
ter seems  to  be  thrice  blessed  in  this  respect. 
This  garden  is  not  only  near  the  ocean — be- 
tween Easthampton  and  Southampton — but 
also  on  the  borders  of  a  wide,  blue  lake.  Both 
lake  and  sea  have  fostered  a  lovely  spot,  used 
all  their  magic  to  have  it  grow  in  charm  and 
weather  in  beauty.  A  charming  home  dwells 
in  this  garden.  It  is  built  of  pinkish  terra- 
cotta concrete,  with  a  copper-tile  roof  that 
winds  from  the  sea  have  turned  a  jewel  green. 
The  same  tone  of  concrete  has  been  used  in 
the  pergolas,  stairways,  terraces,  garden  walls, 
fountains,  as  well  as  in  the  picturesque  vine- 
covered  boat  house  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  In 
fact,  wherever  any  special  building  occurs 
this  material  is  employed  in  tones  suggesting 
salmon  pink,  and  yellowish  rose,  occasionally 
softened  by  dampness  into  soft  green.  On 
the  brick  walks  built  throughout  the  grounds, 
nature  has  been  allowed  to  have  her  way. 
Little  green  weeds  and  grasses  sprout  up  un- 
rebuked,  and  the  brilliant  color  of  the  bricks 
have  mellowed  to  pale  greens  and  orange 
which  blend  colorfully  with  garden,  housv^i 
and  landscape,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine^ 
that  the  lovely-hued  brick  walks  have  ever 
had  a  color  exclusively  their  own. 
Sicilian  pinkish  terra-cotta  steps  which  lead  from 
the  house  to  the  yellow  flower  garden.  In  a 
Persian  tile  flower  box  at  the  top  of  the  steps  are 
huge   pale   blue   hydrangeas 


JL'LY,  1925 
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The  Herter  garden  reaches  from  the  edge 
of  the  lake  out  to  a  thicket  of  woodland  that 
creates  a  beautiful  vista.  Wild  iris  and  sea 
evergreens  creep  up  from  the  woods  to  the 
very  garden  walls.  One  side  of  the  house,  and 
one  stretch  of  the  garden  adjoining,  are  de- 
vel  led  in  tones  of  salmon  yellow  and  salmon 
pink,  these  hues  prevailing  in  the  changing 
rlower  seasons.  Beginning  with  tulips  and 
crocuses  in  April,  there  follows  the  lovely  tan- 
gle of  climbing  yellow  roses  in  May  and 
June,  then  tall,  stately  yellow  phlox,  and 
masses  of  orange  sweet  William,  dahlias 
and  orange-flowered  trumpet-vines  growing 
against  wall  and  house.  Besides  this  charm 
ing  riot  of  color,  there  is  an  acre  or  so  of  zin- 
nias, all  in  varying  yellows,  yellow  pinks,  and 
orange.  These  enchanting  blooms  grow  three 
or  four  feet  high  and  in  a  varietj  of  shades, 
that  scarcely  any  other  rlower  is  capable  ot. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  vine-grown  house, 
on  a  semi-circular  brick  terrace,  that  is  en- 
closed by  a  low  parapet-like  wall,  is  a  lovely 
yellow  wall  garden.  In  the  center  ot  the  ter- 
race is  a  cement  rlower  basin  that  is  like  a 
blossoming  fountain.  Around  this  basin  are 
massed  flower  pots  radiant  with  blooming 
color.  Wonderful  jars  of  blue,  and  Persian 
tiled  flower  boxes  .waving  headdresses  of 
flower  and  shrub,  dot  the  low  wall.  This 
wall  has  varying  moods.  Near  the  house 
where  it  is  banked  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
it  becomes  a  gracious  seat.  The  latter  is  also 
inlaid  with  brilliant  tiles  and  decorated  with 
tiled  flower  boxes  at  either  end.  The  color- 
ful tiles  bring  thoughts  of  the  Moors  who 
so  loved  the  sheen,  color  and  wonder  of  the 
little  squares — their  handiwork — that  they 
they  rarely  missed  a  chance  to  adapt  them  to 
all  purposes  of  decoration.  Spire-like  ever- 
greens grow  at  each  end  of  this  garden,  and 
hollyhocks  in  season  bloom  against  the  wall 
and  house. 


The  terrace  which  connects  the  Herter  house  and  the  Harden   with  view  oj  lake  beyond 


On  another  side  of  the  house  there  is  still 
another  garden,  that  flowers  blue  and  white 
and  green  against  the  pinkish  terra-cotta  of 
the  home.  The  first  flash  of  blue  comes  early 
in  April  when  the  tulips  and  hyacinths,  blue 
and  white,  burst  into  blossom.  Lovely,  fra- 
grant white  roses  follow,  hosts  of  them,  and 
then  larkspur  with  white  lilies,  patches  of 
iris,  forget-me-nots,  heliotrope,  and  the  vague 
blue  of  numerous  hydrangea  bushes.  A  strik- 
ing feature  of  this  garden  is  the  Persian  tiles 


of  rich  green  and  blue,  with  which  the  con- 
crete walls  are  inlaid  at  intervals.  Indeed, 
all  through  this  garden  are  scattered  wonder- 
ful jars  of  blue  pottery.  The  pinkish  terra- 
cotta note  of  the  house  is  repeated  in  the  gen- 
uine Sicilian  oil  jars  which  are  used  to  hold 
flowers  and  shrubs.  Here  in  August  great 
beds  of  marigolds  blossom,  and  in  the  early 
morning  —  in  all  seasons  —  some  of  the 
concrete  walls  are  hidden  under  a  blue  veil 
(Conti)iucd  on  page  68) 


*v 


Looking  from   the  lake  over  the  garden   and   bathing  pavilion   tn  the  pinkish  terra-cotta  house  with  its  magical  copper  tile  roof 
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Caravan      cross- 
ing    the     Egyp- 
tian   desert 


Songs  of  Ancient  Egypt 

Impressions  of  Thematic  Material  Available  for  a  Composer  Seeking  to  Register  Music  of  the  Orient 


By  MARY  HOYT  WIBORG 

Illustrated  with  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  workers  and  singers  along  tlic  Nile 


SO  often  the  question  arises  of  the  sources 
and  themes  of  music  of  the  East ;  what 
records  are  there  to  turn  to  for  the 
centuries  of  song,  of  Muezzin  Chant, 
funeral  lamentation,  marriage  celebration,  or 
chants  of  the  toilers  in  the  fields,  the  fisher- 
men on  the  Nile,  dancers  in  the  bazaars  or 
the  thousand  and  one  occupations  that  form 
the  background  of  everyday  life,  that  the 
Egyptian  native  celebrates  in  song.  But, 
alas,  there  has  been  little  of  this  material  reg- 
istered for  a  composer  to  turn  to,  seeking  new 
fields  for  Oriental  material. 

The  Egyptians,  to  quote  Baedeker,  in  defi- 
nition of  the  characteristics  of  this  race,  "con- 


sider themselves  a  highly  musical  people."  They 
ally  their  intonations  of  rhythms  and  har- 
monies to  their  pleasures,  griefs  and  ecstasies 
and  register  these  same  emotions  by  constant 
vocal  and  instrumental  demonstrations.  In 
fact  the  demonstrations  of  voice  are  so 
frequent  and  so  utterly  a  form  of  their  ex- 
pression that  no  action  in  life  seems  fully 
achieved  without  its  "leit  motive"  accompani- 
ment of  wailing  song.  Egypt,  after  China, 
the  oldest  civilization  in  the  world  today,  uses 
the  same  shaped  instruments  in  the  tilling  of 
her  fields,  the  nets  of  her  fishermen  upon  the 
Nile  that  were  employed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land  4,000  years  B.  C. 

And  the  same  chants 
of  the  sleepy,  almond- 
eyed  natives  of  Arab,  Cop- 
tic, Turkish  or  Nubian 
antecedents  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  in  nasal 
voice  throughout  the  ages 
fill  the  same   needed  want 


of  melancholy  contemplation  and  memory,  in 
monotonous  refrains,  varying  but  little  one 
from  the  other,  but  in  different  rhythms  or  in- 
tonations of  fugue-like  wails.  These  variations 
with  repetitions  of  a  run  of  seven  or  eight 
half-notes  are  generally  accompanied  by  the 
beat  of  a  nakakhareh  or  kettle  drum,  a  rikh 
or  tambourine  with  bells,  a  zemr  or  hautbois 
or  a  kemengeh,  a  two-stringed  instrument 
played  by  a  rude  form  of  bow  and  the  thumb. 
In  instruments,  generally  one  only  is  used  at 
a  time,  either  the  drum  or  a  reedy,  flute-like 
contraption  which  forms  the  meagre  back- 
ground for  the  flights  of  fancy  in  harmonic 
line   the  Egyptian  voice   plays  upon. 

The  first  singer  rendering  generally  one 
consecutive  note  in  bagpipe  formation  is  fol- 
lowed closely  by  another  more  daring  and 
venturesome  spirit  whose  tonal  imagination 
soars  to  higher  and  more  bird-like  flights 
above  his  neighbor's  nasal  crescendo,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  in  quite  another  pitch,  though 
following  the  same  rhythmic  cadence.  Such 
a  performance  given  in  unison  by  natives  is 
politely  termed  "song."  When  the  above- 
mentioned  instruments  are  used  together  the 


Camel  drivers  singing 
as  they  move  along 
the  edge  of  the  Nile 
bordered  by  ancient 
date  palms 
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accepted  epithet  for  their  achievement  is 
"music"  and  the  executors  "musicians,"  sum- 
moned, for  the  most  part,  as  accompaniment 
to  the  antics  of  so-called  "dancers"  in  local 
cabarets.  These  exhibitions  are  a  sorry  form 
of  entertainment  even  to  the  most  hopeful 
seek?  of  Oriental  atmosphere,  when  the 
dancers,  generally  overwell  proportioned  la- 
dies, are  brought  unblushingly  forward  to  per- 
form a  lazy  "hoochy-koochy"  step  with  a 
whining,  monotonous  wail  of  instruments. 
The  only  possible  interest  to  Western  eyes  or 
ears  in  this  sorry  exhibition  is  the  double  and 
often  triple  beat  of  the  drummers,  which 
rhythms  haunt  the  memories  of  greater  Egypt 
by  their  pulsating,  ceaseless  beat. 

The  snake-charmers  give  further  potent 
mystery  of  the  East  in  a  reedyeerie.  note, 
played  upon  bamboo  pipes  which  by  a  harping 
acid  insistency  seems  to  irritate  or  effect  the 
inner  sensibilities  of  the  outraged  snake,  who 
twists  and  turns  hypnotized  beyond  powers  of 
resistance  or  anger,  as  it  drags  itself  feebly 
backward  and  forward  at  the  whining,  nag- 
ging summons  of  its  tormentor.  But  the 
peasant  life  upon  the  Nile  reflects  the  true 
musical  expression  of  the  Egyptian  native  in 
his  centuries  of  unbroken  tradition  of  in- 
herited song. 

A  sail  boat  is  drifting  in  lazy  and  unhur- 
ried ease  down  the  sluggish  current  of  the 
Nile  waters.  Utter  silence  of  heavy  noon 
lies  upon  the  dusty  tamarisk  trees  and  date 
palms  bordering  the  banks.  A  caravan  of 
stately  camels  threads  its  way  down  a  distant 
mountain  slope.  The  workers  in  the  fields  Bre 
sowing  and  cutting  the  ripened  wheat,  clover, 
or  beds  of  pink  and  purple  blossoming  has- 
heesh poppies,  forming  the  mainstay  in 
crops  of  the  native's  existence,  which  he 
I  nurses  into  life  and  being  by  the  constant  and 
^  indefatigable  use  of  the  shaduf  system  of  irri- 
gation.  These  "shaduf  workers"  form  a 
native  bucket  brigade,  that  standing  upon 
ledges  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  lift  the 
water  to  various  levels  from  the  surface  of  the 
river  to  channels  of  irrigation  in  the  fields. 
The  men  bending,  lifting,  sway  in  rhythm  to 
'  their  labors  to  the  chant  of  an  old  refrain — 
a  mournful,  broken  lament  of  the  weary  con- 
stant toil  of  the  fight  for  water  for  their  land, 
against  the  burning  heat  of  the  desert 
■  sun.  This  refrain  echoes  its  sadness  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Nile  delta, 
sung  by  the  voices  of  the  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  fields,  who  carry  it 
onward  to  the  fishermen  pulling  their 
nets  in  the  stream  to  the  caravan  in  the 
hills,  answ-ered  in  turn  from  the  minaret 
tower  of  a  distant  village,  with  the  Muezzin 
Chant,  summoning  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
"Alaha  Akbar  Mohammedan  Rosululakh 
Ashadu   Anna."      Come    to    Allah,    Allah    is 

The   pyramids    of    Ghizeh    seen 
across    the   Nile 
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greatest,  come  to  worship  him.  Minored, 
haunting  chants,  without  form  or  given  mel- 
ody, but  that  remain  in  the  mind  as  a  mirror 
of  the  listless,  droning  life  emphasized  in  the 
constant  repetition  of  many  voices  of  one,  tired 
ceaseless  appeal  tiom  this  ancient  land  in  the 
sun-baked    solitude. 

Or,  again,  in  the 
bustle  of  screaming 
confusion  of  the  Cairo 
bazaars  with  swearing, 
heated  gesticulation, 
that  accompany  the 
ever  prevailing  barter 
and  trade  of  market 
day  of  the  Faithful, 
Above  the  din,  the  in- 
cessant reverberation  of 
voices  strident  quar- 
relsome, a  group  of 
excited,  screaming  chil- 
dren add  a  higher  note 
to  the  contusion  of 
sound.  Through  the 
fragrance  of  the  scent 
bazaars  they  follow  in 
the  wake  of  a  tall  and  ,1 

gaunt  blue-clad  figure, 
who,    with    stately    si-  j}v 

lence,  threads  his  way 
through  the  squatting 
merchants  stilled  for  a 

moment  in  their  greedy  eagerness  by  his  pass- 
ing dignity.  The  story-teller,  the  sliu-ara  or 
anatireli,  the  magician  of  folk-tale,  follow 
him,  listen  to  his  song,  strident  voices  echo  the 
excitement  of  the  promised  event  as  the  story- 
teller sits  himself  wearily  upon  the  steps  in 
the  market-place  in  a  circle  of  eager  listeners. 
In  a  mellowed,  even,  one-line  note,  he  intones 
his  colorful  tale  to  the  little  dark-hued  faces, 
following  with  eager,  wide-eyed  fascination 
his  every  move  and  gesture. 

Above  these  listening  groups,  the  great 
domes  of  the  mosques  look  down  upon  the 
dusty  city,  the  domes  of  Mohammed  Ali,  with 
stone-laced  towers   inlaid   in  mother-of-pearl, 


Shaduf  workers  sing- 
ing on  ancient  lament 
as  they  draw  water 
from  the  Nile  for  the 
poppy    fields 


the  Blue  Mosque  of  Persian  tiles,  the  alabas- 
ter with  its  storied  designs  of  ancient  Egypt, 
engraved  in  carved,  henna-dyed  inscription, 
give  forth  from  their  minaret  towers  again 
the  lingering  muezzin  chant.  And  in  the 
distance  in  the  silence  of  the  evening,  one 
hears  the  thirsty  bray  of  a  donkey,  a  lone  dog 
in  the  desert,  or  the  wailing  song  of  the 
"shaduf  workers"  in  their  toil  upon  the  Nile. 
How  far  we  have  traveled  from  the  days 
when  practically  all  workers  the  world  over 
whether  hewers  of  wood  or  carriers  of  water 
sang  some  sort  of  rhythmical  chant  with  their 
work.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  Shaduf 
workers,  lifting  water  along  the  Nile,  but 
was  equally  true  among  the  workers  on  our 
Southern  plantations,  the  pickers  of  cotton, 
even  among  the  builders  of  the  old  houses.  In 
other  words,  some  centuries  ago  song  and 
labor  seemed  to  be  very  closely  associated  and 
songs  in  those  days  meant  something  very 
human  and  very  real. 
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General   view  of  Piping   Rock  Club,  Long  Island 


A 


Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

The  Country  Club  as  an  Extension  of  the  Hume,  Made  Intimate  and  Charming  by  Informal 
Furnishing.       Number  Three  of  a  Series 

By  MISS  SWIFT 

subtl 


CLUB  to  be  successful  must  really 
be  an  extension  of  home  life,  gayer 
perhaps,  affording  us  infinite  possibili- 
ties to  meet  our  friends,  without 
sense   of   responsibility. 


burdening  us  with  a 
In  clubs  we  flit  hither 
and  thither,  play  and 
rest,  give  our  sum- 
mertime parties,  with 
the  happy  inconse- 
quence of  birds  on 
hospitable  boughs. 
We  regard  our  clubs 
as  an  opportunity  for 
a  wider  scope  of  so- 
ciability, of  interest- 
ing sport  life.  It  is  a 
new  and  different 
frame  of  mind  we 
bring  to  them. 

And  so  we  desire 
these  resting  places 
and  playgrounds  of 
our  lives  to  be  luxuri- 
ous, very  comfortable, 
intimate  in  an  imper- 
sonal way.  We  want 
rooms  that  suggest 
groups  of  happy  peo- 
ple, in  easy  dalli- 
ance, rooms  that  are 
a  correct  background 
for  large  social  ac- 
tivities. And  a  coun- 
try club  that  fails 
to  throw  this  zest 
into  our  summertime 
lives  is  somehow  lack- 
ing. 

To  be  a  success  a 
club  must,  first  of 
all,  have  the  inde- 
finable charm  that 
one  expects  in  the 
well-regulated  home. 
And  what  makes  a 
home  of  that  sort  is 
comfort,  harmony, 
luxury,  simplicity,  all 
combining  for  charm 
— the  keynote  of 
which     is    elusiveness 


— trifles  stressed  subtly — important  things 
treated  casually — pictures  wittily  hung — 
flowers  in  the  right  kind  of  bowls — a  gra- 
cious and  hospitable  arrangement  of  chairs 
and    couches — decorative    fabrics    nicely    com- 


The   patio   garden   of   the   Piping   Rock    Club   around  which  the  quaint  old  buildings  cluster.    The  bot- 
tom of  the  pool  is  finished  with  a  blue  tile  as  though  the  sky  were   reflected  there   on   a   sunshiny   day 


bined  —  furniture  —  antique  —  modern  what 
matter  the  period  so  long  as  the  result  be  re- 
freshing,  inviting,  stimulating. 

The  most  interesting  modern  clubs  pos- 
sess today  a  sort  of  artistic  informality — 
mm^  the  latter  especially 
true  of  our  up-to-date 
country  clubs.  Piping 
Rock  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample. This  club  is  i 
delightfully  situated 
among  the  pictur- 
esque rolling  hills  of 
Long  Island,  and  is 
apparently  a  collec- 
tion of  old  farm- 
houses gathered  to- 
gether in  a  beautiful 
rambling  harmony. 
There  is  a  patio-like 
garden  around  which 
these  buildings  clus- 
ter, and  in  the  center 
of  the  patio  is  a  foun- 
tain with  water  tink- 
ling musically  into  a 
basin  tiled  in  robin's- 
egg  blue.  Around 
this  friendly  garden 
the  club  rambles  and 
spreads,  in  and  out, 
up  and  down,  but 
never  achieving  for- 
mality. Over  the  tops 
of  the  rhododendrons 
this  flagged  flower- 
grown  quadrangle 
peeps  in  through  the 
living-room  windows, 
and  from  it  patches  of 
sunlight  streak  into 
the   entrance   hall. 

This  entrance  hall 
or  lobby — just  as  in 
a  home — is  the  spar 
where  the  first  sens.^ 
of  hospitality  is 
gained.  Here  at 
Piping  Rock  the  hall 
is  furnished  in  Colo- 
n  i  a  1  spindle-backed 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Miss  Swift,  Decorator 

A    cheerful   and   homelike    bedroom    at    the   Piping   Rock   Club  with  gay  hooked  rugs  on   the  floor  and  charming   cole 

upholstery   and   curtains 


*> 


Miss  Swift,  Decorator 

Private   dining   room    of   the   Piping   Rock    Club    in   which   the  dinner   was   given   last    winter   to    the    Prince    of    W  ales.      Tin 
furniture   is  Hepplewhite,  and  the  color  scheme   is   saffron,  taupe   and   a   soft   green 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


On  Art's  Noble  Altar 

A  Review  of  the  New  York  Stage  Up-to-Date 
By  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


MY  secret  agent  at  Scotland  Yard 
advises  me  that  "Man  or  Devil," 
the  Jerome  K.  Jerome  play  in  which 
Lionel  Barrymore  has  lately  once 
again  been  proving  himself  a  somewhat  de- 
fective actor,  was  written  by  the  -author 
something  like  twenty  years  ago  and  that, 
further,  the  manuscript  bears  but  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  the  one  which  has  been  retailed 
from  the  stage  of  the  Broadhurst  Schauspiel- 
haus.  As  Jerome  originally  wrote  the  piece, 
its  humors  were  emphasized  at  the  expense  of 
its  drama;  as  directed  and  played  locally,  its 
drama  has  been  emphasized  at  the  expense  of 
its  humors.  True  enough,  these  humors  are 
actually  anything  but  excessively  humorous; 
Jerome's  frown  seems  constantly  to  do  battle 
with  the  jocose  phases  of  his  theme ;  but, 
granting  this,  it  remains  that  the  direction 
visited  upon  the  script  has  done  a  great  deal 
toward  deleting  it  of  what  theatrical  interest 
it  might  otherwise  have  had. 

The  spectacle  lies  in  a  reboiling  of  the  Faust 
legend.  The  nature  of  these  reboilings  is 
familiar  to  you  by  this  time.  The  curtain 
goes  up  on  a  crochety  ancient  who  bargains 
with  the  devil  for  a  youthful  soul,  who  gets 
it,  who  thereupon  prances  around  the  stage 
for  a  couple  of  hours  like  Jackie  Coogan,  who 
learns  the  futility  of  man's  trying  to  be  other 
than  he  actually  is  and  who,  just  before  the 
cab-starter  gets  his  palm  ready  for  the  nightly 
pourboires,  takes  another  drink  of  the  devil's 
brew  and  goes  back  to  normalcy.  In  Jerome's 
version,  it  is  the  old  fellow's  goodness  of 
heart,  inculcated  in  him  by  his  first  swing 
out  of  the  soul-exchanging  seidel,  which 
brings  him  to  take  the  second,  that  love  may 
have  its  way  with  the  pretty  ingenue  and  her 
manly  beau.  Otherwise,  the  fable  moves 
more  or  less  conventionally  on  the  well-worn 
tracks. 

The  direction  of  Lawrence  Marston  was, 
as  I  have  observed,  of  the  sledgehammer 
species.  Lionel  Barrymore  played  the  role 
of  the  sour  patriarch  converted  into  a  sweet 
fellow  with  a  relevant  trace  of  humor  at  the 
outset,  but  thereafter  descended  so  greatly  to 
the  tricks  that  appear  to  have  become  part 
of  his  every  performance  that  a  wet  blanket 
snuffed  out  whatever  glow  might  have  re- 
posed in  the  role.  This  member  of  the 
Barrymore  family  has  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps  a  good  play  might  jerk  him 
up  a  bit.  But  he  seems  to  have  a  bad  eye 
in  the  matter  of  manuscripts.  If  he  was  de- 
termined to  do  a  play  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
there  was  a  better  one  than  this  "Man  or 
Devil"  available.  Its  name  is  "The  Great 
Gamble." 

Wedekind's  celebrated  "Erdgeist"  has  been 
revealed  to  the  local  students  of  the  drama 
as  "The  Loves  of  Lulu."  The  local  stu- 
dents have  received  it  in  the  spirit  that  they 
customarily  receive  the  Ardath  Brothers'  bur- 
lesque act.  I  have,  in  the  many  years  of  my 
professional  theatregoing,  laid  eye  and  ear  to 
a  considerable  assortment  of  fat-headed 
audiences,  but  those  that  have  attended  the 
Wedekind  drama  are  the  most  obstreper- 
ously ignorant  I  have  encountered.  The  ex- 
hibition which  the  first-night  audience,  for 
example,  made  of  itself  was  thoroughly  dis- 
graceful.    The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  relish  a  cruelly 
forthright  and   honest  appraisal  of  sex,   such 


as  Wedekind's,  at  least  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, is.  The  American  and  British  theatrical 
audience  wants  its  sex  in  dramatic  small 
doses  or  farcical  large  doses.  It  will  not 
stomach  a  large  dose  of  dramatic  sex,  save 
the  treatment  be  an  amalgam  of  romance 
and  low  comedy.  Sex  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
theatre  may  have  its  truthful  say  for  a  scene 
in  the  second  act  that  lasts  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, but  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  it  must 
figuratively  chatter  on  about  Lake  Como,  the 
Riviera  and  dukes  and  duchesses  and  must 
divert  the  audience's  attention  with  expen- 
sive frocks,  elaborately  laid  supper  tables, 
three  or  four  butlers,  and  a  periodic  pas  seul 
on  the  part  of  a  comic  character.  That 
is,  unless  the  play  happens  to  be  a  Man- 
chester or  an  Irish  play,  in  which  event  not 
enough  persons  go  to  it  to  make  much  dif- 
ference the  one  way  or  the  other.  But  a 
play  that  digs  down  into  the  subject  of  sex 
and  dredges  up  truths  that  are  not  decked 
out  in  Patou  gowns,  monocles,  gardenias  and 
white  spats,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ticket-buyer 
generally  hasn't  much  use  for.  And  thus  it 
comes  that  a  thing  like  "Erdgeist"  meets 
only  with  a  nervous  and  embarrassed,  and 
vastly  doodlish,  laughter. 

There  is  no  compromise  with  Wedekind. 
He  not  only  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  but  after 
he  has  so  called  it  he  grabs  it  and  hits  you 
over  the  head  with  it.  He  states  his  theme 
in  a  loud  voice  and  dramatizes  it  in  a  louder. 
He  smashes  through  it  like  a  lumber  truck 
driving  through  a  paper  hoop.  Such  a 
technic  is  not  sugar  to  the  local  palate.  That 
palate  prefers  that  sex  be  treated  in  terms  of 
a  composite  Pinero  and  E.  F.  Albee. 

The  leading  members  of  the  presenting 
company  were  Miss  Margot  Kelly  and  Ull- 
rich Haupt.  Although  both  came  in  for  a 
deal  of  sarcastic  laying-out  on  the  part  of 
my  colleagues,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
managed  their  respective  roles  fairly  well. 
These  roles  are  grotesquely  intensified  roles; 
it  is  impossible  to  criticize  their  interpreters 
as  one  would  criticize  the  interpreters  of,  say, 
certain  Sudermann  roles.  Wedekind  calls  for 
peculiar  acting.  And  what  the  peculiar  act- 
ing duly  vouchsafed  him  got  was  decidedly 
peculiar  criticism. 

"Lady  of  the  Rose"  is  the  labor  of  the 
gentleman  whose  "Children  of  the  Moon," 
produced  last  season,  was  as  ridiculously 
overpraised  in  its  year  as  "They  Knew  What 
They  Wanted"  has  been  ridiculously  over- 
praised in  this.  The  second  play  of  Mr. 
Flavin's  is  cheap  and  obvious  stuff,  mawkish 
and  soporific.  It  is  one  of  those  exhibits  in 
which  a  Music  Box  song  number  is  deleted 
of  music  and  stretched  out  into  a  full-length 
play.     The  plot  is  as  follows: 

An  old  dramatist  has  fashioned  in  his 
youth  a  play  with  a  heroine  so  lovely  that 
he  has  become  smitten  with  his  own  cre- 
ation. As  the  years  go  on  and  his  shrewish 
wife  irritates  him  no  end,  the  old  fellow 
seeks  comfort  and  happiness  more  and  more 
by  turning  out  the  lights  in  his  library  and 
conjuring  up  the  vision  of  his  fanciful  in- 
amorata. The  latter,  impersonated  by  a 
blonde  union  actress  in  a  Madame  Frances 
dress,  shows  up  at  appropriate  moments  and, 
illumined  by  a  baby  spotlight,  takes  her  stand 
near  the  big  fireplace  or  beside  the  old  boy's 
chair.      The    two    of    them    carry    on    remi- 


niscent conversations  about  apple-blossoms  in 
June,  the  Venetian  moon,  the  scent  of  jas- 
mine and  other  such  romantic  delicatessen, 
and,  when  the  lights  go  up  again,  a  serene 
smile  may  regularly  be  observed  upon  the  an- 
cient's countenance.  This  keeps  up  until  the 
sentimental  ancient's  squaw  steals  the  manu- 
script of  his  youthful  masterpiece  and  herself 
acts  the  role  of  the  dream  heroine.  The 
shock  kills  the  old  fellow  who  dies,  after  a 
lot  of  Richard  Mansfield  monkeyshines,  hold- 
ing, most  symbolically,  a  rose.  In  other 
words,  pishmince. 

The  acting  bestowed  upon  the  play  was 
worthy  of  the  season's  second  booby  prize, 
the  first  having  been  unanimously  awarded  to 
the  cast  of  "Flesh." 

Galsworthy's  "A  Bit  of  Love"  ranks  far 
below  the  main  body  of  his  dramatic  work. 
Ably  produced  by  the  Actors'  Theatre,  it  dis- 
closed little  to  hold  the  attention  of  your 
doubtless  not  sufficiently  humble  servant.  The 
play  represents  not  the  Galsworthy  of 
"Strife'  and  "Justice,"  but,  in  a  measure,  the 
Galsworthy  of  "The  Pigeon,"  although  the 
last  named  is  far  superior  to  it.  The  trouble 
with  "A  Bit  of  Love"  lies  in  its  excessive 
pedestrianism.  It  starts  out  for  a  given  point 
and  then  deliberately  delays  its  arrival  with 
every  conceivable  dodge.  Thus,  by  the  time 
it  is  one-third  over,  its  auditors  have  not  only 
got  to  its  destination  ahead  of  it,  but  are 
already  half-way  back  home. 

When  the  estimable  Galsworthy  gets  senti- 
mental, he  gets  sentimental  with  a  vengeance. 
True  enough,  in  even  the  poorest  of  his  work 
there  is  ever  the  sense  and  feel  of  a  certain 
degree  of  style  and  quality,  yet  in  the  present 
instance  his  sentimentality  frequently  comes 
perilously  near  facing  the  audience  with  a 
red  putty  nose.  Burlesque  is  not  far  around 
the  corner.  The  theme  concerns  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  and  involves  a  curate  whose 
wife  has  Aun  off  with  a  former  lover.  The 
curate,  resolving  to  follow  a  Christian  im- 
pulse, takes  the  slap  on  the  other  cheek  and, 
for  so  doing,  is  denounced  and  sent  to  ruin  by 
the  supposedly  Christian  community  in  which 
he  has  been  living.  The  manuscript  lacks 
drama,  whether  verbal  or  physical.  Save  for 
one  scene,  there  is  little  more  action  or  sense 
of  action  than  in  the  sun-parlor  of  a  sani- 
tarium. 

In  neither  "The  Bride  Retires"  nor  "Three 
Doors"  can  I  find  anything  to  get  excited 
about.  The  first  is  a  farce  by  Felix  Gandera, 
translated  from  the  French  with  a  pick-ax; 
the  second  is  a  mystery  farce  by  the  Messrs. 
Rose  and  Merlin,  written  with  a  pick-ax. 

"The  Bride  Retires"  follows  faithfully  the 
farcical  ritual  of  the  boulevards.  In  the  first 
act,  we  have  the  gay  young  bachelor  com- 
pelled to  fall  in  with  his  parent's  plan  to 
marry  him  off  to  a  sweet  young  virgin.  In 
the  second  act,  we  have  the  bed  at  stage  cen- 
tre and  the  laborious  leading  up  to  the  scene 
wherein  the  young  husband  and  wife  are  to- 
consummate  their  marriage,  said  scene  cul- 
minating harmlessly  on  a  note  penseroso  and 
purissimo.  In  the  third  act  we  have  the 
clearing  up  of  misunderstandings  and  the 
embrace  of  the  young  husband  and  wife.  The 
whole  is  interlarded  with  saucy  mots,  lo- 
cally vulgarized  to  a  burlesque-wheel  point- 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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Some  of  the  Loveliest   Young   Women   Who  Hove  Been  Featured  This  Past  Season 

in   Broadway  Productions 


Mary   Arthur   who    made   her   first   appearance 
^    v  Booth     Tarkington's    "Gentle    Julia" 


Photograph  by  Edward  Thayer  Mo 
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Across  the  jo 
court  of  tin- 
estate  of  Edger- 
ton  Winthrop, 
Esq.,  Syosset, 
L.  I. 


Luxurious  American  Country  Houses 


The  Modern  Ideal  of   Comfort,  and  Beauty  Is  Realized  in 
Long  Island  Houses 


These 


ing  is 
try  Ik 


THE  very  interesting  and  definitely 
American  Houses  which  are  repre- 
sented in  a  recent  book  on  the  work  of 
Delano  and  Aldrich  are  not  only  inter- 
esting as  witnessing  the  growth  of  our  mod- 
ern country  houses,  but  for  their  irresistible 
appropriateness  to  the  Long  Island  landscape 
and  to  the  type  of  life  lived  on  that  slender, 
pleasant  projection  of  land  which  an  arm  of 
the  sea  circles  and  renders  enjoyable. 

As  Mr.  Cortissoz  has  said  about  this  group 
of  homes,  "the  temptation  is  very  strong  to 
survey  them  as  a  compact  contribution  to 
American  architecture."  But  this,  after  all, 
is  never  as  interesting  as  a  survey  of  the  indi- 
vidual modern  house,  the  immense  advance 
it  has  made  for  comfort  and  luxury,  its  ex- 
pression of  our  very  different  and  modern  love 
of  country  life,  and  the  restraint  which  has 
been  put  upon  it,  so  far  as  elaboration  and 
ornamentation  go. 


The  entrance  or  east 
front  of  the  estate  of 
Lloyd  Griscom<,  Esq., 
East    Norwich,    L.    I. 


matter  of  fact,  this  restraint  in  build- 
xceedingly  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
;e  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  We 
no  longer  closely  imitate,  although 
we  appropriate,  from  older  civiliza- 
tions, what  we  want,  and  we  no 
longer  attempt  elaborate  decoration. 
We  have  achieved  that  finer  feeling 
where  the  building  of  a  home  out  of 
the  right  materials,  appropriate  to 
site,  garden  and  country,  significant 
of  personal  ideals  and  pleasure,  is 
productive  of  a  form  that  is  of  itself 
attractive  and  artistic  and  on  which 
the  decorations  from  other  periods 
of  building  would  seem  incongruous 
and  unb'eautiful. 

As  Mr.  Cortissoz  has  said,  "it  took 
some  time  after  the  Civil  War  for  the  Ameri- 
can hotel  to  diminish  its  grip  upon  the  holiday 
imagination,  and  even  while  the  liberating 
process  was  going  on,  the  available  architec- 
tural talent  for  the  independent  home  was 
rarely  adequate  to  the  production  of  more 
than  the  'Queen  Anne  cottage'  of  dubious 
memory." 

To  continue  our  quotation,  "the  modern 
country  house  is  in  a  very  decisive  sense  an 
index  to  modern  luxury,  the  mirror  of  new 
American  chapter  in  the  art  of  living,  and 
what  we  have  been  progressing  toward  has 
been  an  eclectic  type  of  house,  strongly  tinc- 
tured by  European  elements  but  steadily 
emerging  into  a  unity  which  is  wholly  our 
own.  Picturesqueness  has  been  tempered. 
Romanticism  has  given  way  to  simplicity. 
The  old  experimental  mood  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  skilfuller  organization  and  of  a 
deeper  authority.  The  country  house  is  more 
thoughtfully  welded  to  its  surroundings,  giv- 
ing an  infinitely  greater  scope  to  landscape 
tecture.  .  .  .  The  modern  country  house 
is  more  sophisticated,  a  finer  thing  than  it 
was  before.  In  this  it  shows  its  organic 
vitality,  its  faithful  reflection  of  social  condi- 
tions; it  rounds  out  and  confirms  that  newer 
American  understanding  of  summer  life  and 
leisure. 

"The  work  of  Delano  and  Aldrich  has 
counted  in  bringing  about  this  improved 
country  house,  a  house  of  personal  character; 


there  is  thought  and  imagination  not  only  in 
designing  the  house  itself,  but  in  fitting  the 
plans  to  the  site,  making  it  part  and  particle 
nl  a  design  which  not  cnlj  includes  ruoms  and 
walls,  but  the  garden  in  all  its  detail  and  the 
laj    of    the    land." 

We  are  presenting  in  this  article  a  detail  of 
Mr.  Delano's  own  house  al  Syosset  which 
carries  out  the  purpose  we  have  just  described 
to  a  most  adequate  conclusion.  The  garden 
has  the  very  quality  of  the  house,  it  seems 
to  express  the  architecture  before  you  reach 
it.  There  is  restraint  and  calm  judgment 
throughout,  and  these  two  qualities  make  for 
serenity  in  architecture  as  they  do  in  per- 
sonality. 

In  speaking  of  Otto  Kahn's  house  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  Royal  Cortissoz  designates 
it  as  an  admirable  architectural  achievement 
"touching  the  imagination  with  a  stony  splen- 
dor of  the  huge  forecourt  and  ratifying  the 
impression  of  a  palatial  fabric  when  you  enter 
the  vast  vestibule  and  confront  the  great  dou- 
ble staircase.  The  plan  is  indubitably  in  the 
grand  style,  yet  I  would  not  cite  it  as  the 
most  characteristic  product  of  the  architects. 
Their  natural  habit,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
expressed  in  the  plans  of  the  houses  of 
Edgertcn  Winthrop,  Lloyd  Griscom,  and 
James  Burden,  the  last  most  triumphantly. 

"In  the  Burden  plan  the  fundamental 
tendency  of  Delano  and  Aldrich  toward  regu- 
larity is  perfectly  exemplified  and  with  it 
their  equally  persistent  mode  of  mitigating 
severity.  Delano  and  Aldrich  have  done 
nothing  more  exquisitely  studied  than  this 
house,  in  which  dignity  and  a  gracious,  en- 
dearing friendliness  are  suavely  combined. 
The  circular  entrance  hall  is  captivating  by 
itself,  and  its  spirit  of  light  but  measured 
elegance  is  renewed  in  the  long  staircase  hall 
to  which  it  leads.     Beyond  lie  the  four  living- 
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rooms,  evenly  divided  by  the  hall  that  runs  to  the  lawn.  Nothing  could  be 
more  symmetrical,  more  discreetly  ordered,  but  so  sound  are  the  proportions, 
so  wisely  placed  are  the  doors,  so  appropriate  is  the  sparse  decoration,  that 
you  are  aware  of  no  classic  discipline ;  the  sentiment  of  the  place  is  as  inti- 
mate, as  enfolding,  as  that  of  the  more  freely  arranged  Bronson  Winthrop 
plan." 

Although  in  certain  of  these  houses  which  we  are  using  in  our  illustra- 
tions, memories  of  the  Georgian  architecture  and  of  the  delicate  beauty 
of  Robert  and  James  Adam  are  stirred,  the  vital,  modern,  essentially  Amer- 
ican note  of  these  houses  is  left  undisturbed.  They  do  embrace,  as  prac- 
tically all  good  architecture,  public  or  domestic,  should,  the  traditions  of 
great  art.  At  the  same  time  they  themselves  are  in  line  to  create  traditions 
for  the  future  and  they  are  remote  from  the  purely  whimsical  eccentric 
effort  at  originality  which  is  so  painfully  evidenced  in  most  of  the  ultra 
modern  European  architecture.  You  are  reminded  through  this  work,  as 
you  are  in  the  progress  of  all  significant  art,  that  imagination,  judgment 
and  restraint  must  go  hand  in  hand  for  the  development  of  a  racial  art  that 
stands  proudly  against  its  background  of  other  racial  arts. 

To  again  quote  Royal  Cortissoz,  who  has  made  such  a  close  study  of  the 
work  of  Delano  and  Aldrich,  approaching  it  with  alert  appreciation  and  a 
right  understanding  of  its  place  in  our  finer  domestic  architecture: 

"The  romantic  house  has  gone  out  of  fashion  here  because  its  redundan- 
cies had  no  real  relation  to  the  tone  and  movement  of  American  life.  It 
is  in  more  polished,  more  reposeful,  more  distinguished  terms  than  that  life 
is  now  architecturally  clothed.  Social  progress  has  fashioned  the  finer  tech- 
nique and  this  is  mirrored  in  houses  which,  no  matter  how  luxurious,  are 
significant  of  a  finer  taste. 

"There  is  a  newer  American  understanding  of  summer  life  and  leisure, 
and  the  work  of  Delano  and  Aldrich  has  counted  in  bringing  about  the 
culmination  of  this  auspicious  movement.  It  possesses  character,  force  and 
other  attributes  that  go  to  make  an  original  influence.  I  have  observed  it 
for  a  long  time  in  the  architectural  exhibitions,  I  have  seen  it  in  photo- 
graphs and  in  Mr.  Price's  delightful  drawings,  and  I  have  studied  it  on  the 
ground.  What  has  most  immediately  governed  my  impressions  of  it  has 
been  a  virtue  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter — its  adjustment  to  its  environ- 
ment. The  plan  fits  the  site,  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  design  which  embraces 
not  only  rooms  and  walls,  but  lawns,  trees,  fountains,  hedges,  and,  through 
the  play  of  all  these  things,  the  lay  of  the  land.  Delano's  own  house  at 
Syosset,  one  of  the  first  in  the  chronology  of  the  present  group,  is  a  perfect 
case  in  point.  It  is  a  modest  house  in  essence,  of  no  great  scale,  and  the 
approach  quite  appropriately  has  nothing  stately  about  it  at  all.  The  drive 
is  unobtrusive,  and  your  arrival,  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  a  tree,  takes 


Stairs  in  the  west  garden  of  the  estate  of  James  A.  Burden,  Esq.,  Syosset,  L.  I. 


Stair  tower  from  the  forecourt  to  the  gardens  on   the   estate 
of   Otto   H.   Kahn,   Esq.,    Cold  Spring   Harbor,   L.    I. 


you  with  a  kind  of  intimacy  into  the  spirit  of  the  little  build- 
ing. The  lawn  on  the  other  side  has  the  same  merit  of  scale 
and  so  has  the  tiny  enclosed  terrace,  with  its  fountain,  that 
here  continues  the  line  of  the  house.  Every  incident  in  the 
gardens  presents  itself  in  the  same  just  and  unassertive 
fashion.  The  grassy  bowl  set  among  trees  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  which  is  the  clou  of  the  place,  is  not  a  formal 
climax  but  a  sylvan  episode,  gradually  unfolded.  Restraint 
and  calm  judgment  are  qualities  which  the  reader  will  find 
dominating  the  schemes  illustrated  in  these  pages.  And  with 
them  goes  a  beautiful  serenity  which  I  would  designate  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  what  these  architects  have  done. 

"I  have  mentioned  picturesqueness  as  one  of  the  objects  to 
which  American  architects  directed  themselves  when  they  set 
about  making  over  the  country  house.  It  had  its  beguile- 
ments,  which  have  not  altogether  languished,  but  Delano  and 
Aldrich  have,  on  the  whole,  rejected  them.  It  is  a  point  par- 
ticularly to  be  signalized  in  their  planning.  Go  carefully 
through  the  houses  here  assembled.  There  is  no  flatly  sym- 
metrical framing  of  the  rooms  anywhere,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  disposition  of  space  seems  emphatically  free  and 
flexible.  This  treatment  gives  especially  agreeable  results 
in  the  Bronson  Winthrop  house.  In  the  Frederick  Watriss 
house  at  Bulls  Head  the  designers  seem  to  have  let  themselves 
go  with  surprising  unconventionality,  passing  from  the  vesti- 
bule to  the  living-room  through  a  comparatively  narrow  pas- 
sage almost  the  full  depth  of  the  house.  But  the  passage  has 
windows  giving  on  lawns  and  flowers.  It  is  not  the  rifle 
barrel  that  it  looks  on  paper,  but  a  humanized  approach.  I 
say  'humanized'  advisedly,  for  what  gives  this  house  and  its 
fellows  character  is  an  easy,  livable  aspect." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  Mr.  Cortissoz' 
genuine  appreciation  of  individual  architectural  achievement 
in  relation  to  the  work  of  Delano  and  Aldrich,  and  also  his 
far-reaching  understanding  of  the  significance  of  this  work  in 
relation  to  the  architectural  development  of  the  domestic 
building  in  America.  For  a  house  may  be  a  very  charming 
dwelling  place  and  yet  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
progress  of  domestic  architecture.  And  if  we  are  going  to 
regard  ourselves  as  having  any  significant  position  in  the  arts, 
we  must  make  a  contribution  that  inevitably  announces 
itself  as  to  a  degree  racial,  important  enough  to  become  tradi- 
tional and  valuable  as  an  expression  of  what  this  country  is 
thinking  of   doing. 
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This  Part  of  Long  Island  is  the  Sportsman's  Paradise 

Courtesy  of  Arthur  Ackerman  &■  Son  ___^________. 
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The  New  Sands  Point  Casino 

A  Brilliant  Play  House  on  the  Long  Island  Sound  with  Every  Opportunity  for 
Bathing,  Dancing,  Yachting,  Even  Clambak?$  on  the  Shore 


. 


^  \ 


Kenneth  M.  Murchismi,  Archi. 


Front  view  of  the  Sands  Point  Casino  facing  the  Sound  and  Manhasset  Bay 


I  DOUBT  if  there  is  a  more  charming 
place  for  merry-making  on  the  Long  Is- 
land Sound  than  the  new  Sands  Point 
Casino.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  main 
building  and  of  the  smaller  houses  is  for 
luxurious  playing.  We  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  secured  the  advance  drawings  of  not 
only  the  Casino  itself,  but  one  of  the  pictur- 
esque little  bathing  houses,  which  are  a  unique 
feature  of  this  club  house. 

The  building  which  we  are  illustrating  at 
the  top  of  this  page  is 
Italian  in  character. 
Concrete,  of  course,  for 
the  walls,  with  bright 
rose  tiles  for  the  roof 
and  brilliant  awnings  in 
Spanish  colors.  The 
porch,  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  illustration,  will 
accommodate  three  hun- 
dred guests  for  dinner 
and  is  covered  with  spe- 
cial awnings  festooned 
with  electric  lights. 
From  this  porch  is  a 
sweeping  view  of  Long 
Island  Sound  and  Man- 
hasset Bay.  In  the  last 
week  of  August  the  In- 
ternational Boat  Races 
will  take  place  directly 
in  front  of  the  club 
house. 

The  main  club  room 
inside  is  a  splendid  space 
of  thirty  by  fifty  feet, 
the  walls  decorated  with 
Toile  Venise,  a  fasci- 
nating new  material 
from  Paris.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  dancing 
room  and  the  orchestra 
will  play  at  one  end  of  it 
"on  a   desert  isle,"  half 


hidden  with  magnificent  palms  and  flowers  in 
bloom. 

It  was  recently  said  by  the  architect  that 
if  there  were  any  colors  on  the  artist's  palette 
that  have  not  been  used  for  Sands  Point,  the  de- 
signer would  like  to  know  about  them  at  once. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Casino  is  the 
thirty-five  gaily  colored  capannas  which  are 
really  large  bathing  houses  with  a  Venetian 
awning  over  the  entrance  and  fully  furnished 
for  a  bridge  game  or  an  afternoon  nap  after 


A  gay  little  capanna  with  a  Venetian  awning  wh 

bridge   or   rest 


the  bath.  Yacht  landings  have  been  planned 
for  small  boats,  also  a  children's  playground 
and  bathing  beach,  and  a  special  beach  for 
clambakes,  which  will  be  arranged  for  Casino 
members  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  Casino  is  designed  in  an  extremely 
modern  fashion  with  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience for  luxurious  playing.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful color  note  along  the  shore  and  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  most  popular  places  on 
Long  Island  this  summer.  One  is  accustomed 
on  Long  Island  to  find 
unique  and  often  very 
splendid  club  houses  set 
in  well-planned  golf 
links.  Indeed,  when 
one  thinks  of  a  club  near 
New  York,  one  instinc- 
tively thinks  of  a  golf 
club,  but  with  the  Sands 
Point  Casino  we  have  a 
fresh  idea.  Headquar- 
ters, in  other  words,  for 
the  bather,  and  one's 
mind  instinctively  re- 
verts to  the  most  fa- 
mous bathing  beach  in 
Europe,  the  Lido,  where 
everything  is  planned 
for  the  ocean  dip. 

The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors are :  E.  T.  Alker, 
E.  Mortimer  Barnes, 
George  G.  Bourne, 
Donald  Cowl,  Herbert 
S.  Dillon,  L.  Gordon 
Hamersley,  Howard 
Thayer  Kinsbury,  Hil- 
len  Macsherry,  Kennetli**"*- 
M.  Murchison,  Es- 
mond P.  O'Brien,  Mor- 
gan J.  O'Brien,  Tr., 
S.  H.  P.  Pell,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Pell,  and 
Henrv    P.   Tibbits. 


swim,  play 
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The  Beginning  of  Summer  in  Paris 

With  a  Word  about  tfie  Paris  Exposition  and  Its  Eratic  New 

Architecture,  Furniture,  Decoration  and  Theatre 

By  ALLAN  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 


THE  several  decorative  gates  of  the 
Exposition  of  Modern  Decorative  Arts 
in  Paris  are  finally  open  to  the  public. 
This  great  artistic  manifestation  was 
originally  set  for  the  year  1915,  but  the  war 
intervened  and  set  it  back,  and  now  the  peace, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  not  being  yet  firmlj 
established  on  this  racked  continent,  this  ex- 
position is  not  all  that  could  be  desired  in  an 
international  way.  The  Inauguration  Day, 
when  the  President  ot  the  Republic  passed 
through  the  principal  avenues  with  his  en- 
tourage of  diplomats,  ministers,  senators,  dep- 
uties and  soldiers,  only  one  or  two  of  the 
pavilions  hail  anything  to  show  except  their 
facades  and  man)  of  these,  indeed,  were  hid- 
den from  the  presidential  gaze  by  tardv  scaf- 
folding. The  whole  thing,  however,  has  been 
a    tremendous    undertaking    and    in    the    end 


1    * 


Paul  Poiret,  caricature  by  Tono  Salazar,  exhibited  at  the 
Salon    de   FAraignee,   Paris 


France    will    come    out    with    riving    colors. 

The  situation  in  the  very  heart  of  Pari-, 
between  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Inval- 
ides,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  is  unique. 
And  much  has  been  made  of  it  by  the  designers 
and  architects.  Over  twenty  nations  have 
their  pavilions,  and  the  various  French  col- 
onies and  protectorates,  and  the  larger  French 
towns  like  Paris,  Lyons,  Nancy,  and  the  De- 
partments like  the  Maritime  Alps,  Nor- 
mandy, Alsace-Loraine,  etc.,  are  all  repre- 
sented by  very  distinctive  and  modern  build- 
ings. 

The  exposition  is  divided  into  five  groups: 

1.  Architecture — Stone,     Wood,     Metal, 

Ceramic,    Glass. 

2.  Furnishings — Wood,    Leather,    Metal, 

Textiles,    Books,    Playthings,    Musical 
Instruments,  Means  of  Transport. 
^.    Decoration — Clothes    and    their    acces- 
sories, Flowers  and  Feathers,  Perfum- 
ery, Jewelry. 

4.  Arts  of  the  Theatre,  of  the  Street,  of  the 

Garden. 

5.  Teaching. 

And  what  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  strange- 
ness lies  in  those  five  groups.     Out  of  it  all 


something  is  surely  going  to  come.  Ami 
in  the  meantime  we  can  make  up  our 
muni  which  side  we  are  going  to  be  on  in 
the  battle  for  the  modern  style.  For  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  architects  and 
artists  like  Perret,  Patout,  and  Mallet 
Stevens  among  others,  who  sav  :  "Modem 
Decorative  .Art  is  not  in  ornamentation. 
The  line  alone  is  decorative.  To  orna- 
ment a  construction  is  to  touch  its  lines, 
to  cut  into  its  surface  and  so  ruin  its 
beauty." 

The  other  school  of  artists  and  archi- 
tects like  Sauvage,  Lelong  Theirs,  Plumet 
ask  if  nakedness  in  a  construction  is  not 
a  sign  of  deprivation.  "Far  from  denying 
the  calm  beauty  of  geometric  forms  we 
try,  however,  to  animate  them  bv  the  com- 
positions  provided    by   our   imaginations." 

Which    of    these    two    schools 
will  win  the  day  for  the  style  of 

I  the  future?  The  ebullient  Paul 
Poiret  places  his  money  on  the 
first  and  says  quite  categorically: 
"This  Exposition  of  Modern 
Decorative  Arts  is  the  death  sen- 
tence of  ornamental  decoration." 
-  Poiret's  opinion  really  counts  for 
something.  For  besides  being  the 
world-famous  couturier  he  is  also 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
modern  decoration.  In  the  pres- 
ent show  he  is  omnipresent. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  lie 
his  three  colorful  house-boats, 
"Amour''  "Delices,"  "Orgues," 
decorated  by  the  modern  painter 
Raoul  Dufy ;  in  the  house  fur- 
nishing section  he  exhibits  his 
conceptions  of  interior  decora- 
tion ;  he  is  represented  in  the 
Theatre  Section ;  in  the  Per- 
fumery Section  under  his 
trade  name  of  Rosine,  and,  I 
naturally,  his  hats  and  robes 
are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Modes  Section.  To  complete 
the  list  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  house-boats  is  a  restaurant 
de    luxe! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
the  exposition  will  doubtless  be  the  theatre. 
Despite  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
architect,  M.  Perret,  he  has  managed  to 
erect  a  very  original  building  in  which  to 
house  the  many  and  varied  attractions  that 
are  to  succeed  each  other  during  the  sum- 
mer. From  England  are  to  come  The 
London  Players  and  the  Birmingham  Re- 
pertory Theatre  and  from  across  the  Irish 
Sea  the  Abbey  Theatre  Company.  The 
Soviet  Republics  of  Russia  are  to  send  the 
State  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  from 
their  Moscow  Theatre  with  Tairoff's 
Kamerny  Theatre ;  a  group  from  Isadora 
Duncan's  School  in  Moscow  under  the 
direction  of  Irma  Duncan  will  also  ap- 
pear under  their  auspices.  The  Company 
of  Mimes  and  Dancers  from  the  Imperial 
Theatre  at  Tokio  will  perform  several  of 
their  traditional  pieces  and  the  Hundred 
Dancers  of  the  King  of  Siam  will  go  through 
their  steps.  The  famous  Opera  Company 
from  Vienna  will  re-visit  Paris  and  rep- 
resentative companies  of  actors,  dancers  and 
musicians    from    Denmark,    Poland,    Switzer- 


land, Spain.  Italy,  C /.echo-Slovakia  and  the 
Balkans  will  succeed  each  other  during  the 
next  live  months  for  the  amusement  and  edi- 
fication of  the  thousands  of  v  istiors  to  Paris 
and   the  exposition. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  exposition 
authorities  would  make  use  of  the  beautiful 
Champs  Elysees  Theatres  which  stand  so 
near  the  grounds  and  which  happened  to  be 
lying  idle.  When  it  was  finally  decided  to 
build  a  theatre  within  the  grounds  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Champs  Elysees  gave  over  his  place 
to  a  music-hall.  So  now  in  the  loveliest  of 
Paris  theatres,  unawed  by  the  frescoed  and 
sculptured  beauties  of  Bourdelle  and  the  lofty 
mural  beauties  of  Maurice  Denis,  vaudeville 
is  enthroned.  But  it  is  vaudeville  with  a 
difference,  says  the  director.  The  difference 
is  that  on  each  bill  appears  a  well-known 
French  poet  to  give  readings  of  his  or  her 
works  to  the  public!  And,  strangely  enough, 
the  public  seem  to  like  it.  I  wonder  what 
the  public  of   the  Keith   Circuit  would  say  if 


Paul  Fort,  Prince  des  Poetes,  from  a  caricature 
by   Tono   Salazar 


E.  A.  Robinson  or  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
appeared  on  a  New  York  vaudeville  stage  to 
read  some  of  their  sonnets? 

The  opening  night  of  the  Champs  Elysees 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Game  Bird  Screen 


A  Screen  Decorated  With  Twenty-four  Bird  Prints  in  Color;   the  Frame  Is  Wood  Color 

and  the  Border  Is  in  Blue,  Green  and  Orange.      Each  Print  Is  Framed 

in  Black  and  Carries  the  Name  of  the  Bird 


Courtesy  of  the  Dupont  Powder  Co. 
Original  Paintings  by  Lync  Bonne  } 


Screen     Was    Designed    and    Exec 
Mrs.  Guy  Murchie  for  Eltinge  F. 


These  panels   of  America's  water  fowl  and  upland   birds  are  by  Lyne  Bogue  Hunt,  one  of  America's  best  known  painters 

of  game  birds.     They  are  faithful  bird  portraits,  authentic  not  only  as   to  color  and  form   but  particularly  successful  in 

that  they  reveal  each  species  in  their  native  habitats 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

Wit,  Satire  and  Sex  in  the  Newest  Books  of  American  Fiction 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


■A 

1     has    come 


Ir  has  come  at  last,  as  inevitably  it 
would — a  sort  of  male  counterpart  of  "A 
Lost  Lady."  If  you  will  recall  Miss 
Cather's  story,  you  will  observe  that 
Miss  Gather  was  at  pains  to  picture  Mrs. 
Forrester's  lover  in  a  somewhat  sinister  light. 
She  gave  him  many  of  the  characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  villain  with  the  wax  mus- 
tache in  melodrama. 

That  was  rather  as  it  should  be.  Miss 
Gather  had  been  pretty  bold  as  it  was;  for 
she  had  depicted  with  complete  sympathy  a 
heroine  who  possessed  but  two  conspicuous 
attributes — grace  of  manner  and  strong  sen- 
suality, and  the  greatest  of  these  was  the  lat- 
ter, since  it  was  the  lodestone  that  drew  all 
sorts  of  men  with  different  endowments  and 
temperaments  to  her. 

Such  a  woman  is  common  enough  in  life, 
and  most  of  us  have  been  more  or  less  in  love 
at  one  time  or  another  with  such  a  woman  ; 
perhaps  some  of  us  have  even  married  women 
like  that.  But  until  Miss  Cather  paid  her 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Forrester's  charm,  and  made 
her  readers  warm  to  her  through  sympathetic 
interpretation,  it  had  not  been  allowed  very 
often  in  American  fiction  that  a  woman  might 
be  capable  of  marital  infidelity  and  still  not 
be  black  at  heart  and  doomed  to  perdition. 

Even  Theodore  Dreiser,  in  creating  the 
sympathetic  histories  of  "Sister  Carrie"  and 
"Jennie  Gerhardt,"  had  been  conventional  to 
the  extent  of  keeping  them  both  free  from  the 


Francis     Hackett,     author     of 
Young    Couple" 

obloquy  of  technical  adultery,  by  refraining 
from  leading  them  to  the  marriage  altar. 
Until  "A  Lost  Lady"  came  along,  marital  in- 
fidelity for  either  man  or  woman — at  least  in 
realistic  novels — was  an  occasion  for  much 
remorse  and  distress  on  the  part  of  the  of- 
fender and  much  introspective  writing  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  It  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
taken  calmly,  certainly  not  with  jocosity,  and, 
least  of  all,  without  factitious  and  dubious 
explanations.  The  hero,  if  he  were  depicted 
with  any  of  the  lineaments  of  the  true  hero 
sod  not  as  an  utterly  base  and  characterless 
i>  lature,  had  to  be  given  elaborate  excuses 
for  his  conduct. 

Male  authors  were  particularly  fertile  in 
inventing  specious  moral  reasons  for  an 
urgency  which  even  the  author  could  not  dis- 
semble as  being  more  than  physiological  basic- 


ally. The  most  easily  trumped-up  excuse  was 
that  the  hero's  wife  "did  not  understand  him" 
(as  if  any  rational  human  being  would  want 
to  be  understood,  if  he  could,  by  anybody)  ; 
and  variations  on  this  extended  to  elaborate 
theses  on  the  "marriage  problem."  Vide, 
"Many  Marriages,"  "Humpty  Dumpty," 
"Arnold  Waterlow,"  "Mirage,"  "The  Nar- 
row House,"  and  so  on.  All  rather  noble 
books,  mind  you,  presenting  intense  psycho- 
logical conflicts  that  were  real,  prevalent  and 
poetic.      Nevertheless — . 

"A  Lost  Lady"  englamoured  an  attractive 
and  exciting  woman,  who  had  great  capacity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  who  got  what 
she  wanted,  who  was  natural,  animal  and 
instinctive.  She  knew  how  to  adjust  herself 
to  circumstances,  and  when  she  played  to  bad 
luck  she  did  not  pine  away,  bemoan  her  fate, 
reform,  repent,  or  go  to  the  dogs,  but  adapted 
herself  to  conditions  as  she  found  them  and 
got  what  pleasure  out  of  her  destiny  as  she 
had  the  capacity  for. 

Now  comes  a  novel  of  contemporary  urban 
American  life  with  a  hero  who  is  the  male 
counterpart  of  the  heroine  of  "A  Lost  Lady." 
The  novel  is  "A  Good  Man,"  by  George  F. 
Hummel.  Everybody  knows  a  number  of 
such  men  as  the  Theodore  Goodrich  of  that 
novel.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will 
achieve  a  success  apart  from  its  merits  largely 
because  of  the  game  it  will  offer  in  identifying 
the  characters.  I  know  at  least  twenty  men 
whom  the  description  fits  like  a  glove.  They 
are  all  highly  successful  business  men.  They 
are  likeable  men.  Men  like  them  and  women 
like  them,  old  as  well  as  young,  the  feeble  as 
well  as  the  strong.  They  are  eminent  and 
respectable  citizens.  They  have  wives  and 
children  who  adore  them.  They  are  good 
providers,  courteous,  gentle,  gay,  loyal  to  their 
responsibilities.  They  are  highly  sexed  and 
have  charm,  hence  they  are  attractive  to 
women.  They  are  technically  unfaithful;  yet 
they  cause  no  anguish ;  and  they  are  capable 
of  keeping  the  friendship  of  the  women  with 
whom  they  have  been  intimate.  They  are 
hypocrites,  and  no  one  is  more  conscious  of 
it  than  they  are;  but  they  are  hypocrites  in 
a  good  cause,  like  Mrs.  Forrester.  They  are 
not  introverts ;  they  do  not  overwhelm  them- 
selves with  a  sense  of  shame ;  they  are  without 
the  conventional  moral  sense  and  yet  are  ex- 
tremely moral  if  that  word  means  anything; 
they  know  how  to  adjust  themselves  to  life; 
and,  they  are  as  happy  as  human  beings  may 
well  be,  for  they  enjoy  life  with  intensity  and 
gusto. 

Such  is  the  hero  of  "A  Good  Man."  He  is 
contrasted  with  another  good  man  who  is 
"good"  in  the  conventional  sense  and  yet  who 
is  a  nuisance  and  a  bore  to  every  one  about 
him,  including  his  wife.  Whereas,  the  con- 
ventional good  man  of  this  novel  by  preserv- 
ing the  code  and  keeping  the  commandments 
causes  cruelty  and  harm;  the  bad  man  in 
the  conventional  sense  promotes  happiness 
and  fidelity.  This  is  not  invariably  the  case, 
certainly;  but  it  is  sufficiently  occurrent  to 
warrant  fictional  treatment.  When  one  fin- 
ishes the  book,  one  wonders,  of  course,  what 
the  hero's  life  will  be  like  when  his  magnificent 
energy  gives  out  and  his  tension  lets  down;  but 
one  can  prophesy  that  it  will  be  no  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  life  of  Mrs.  Forrester.  And 
the  book  is  sustained  as  a  realistic  comedy,  so 
it  is  fitting  that  it  should  end  midway  in  the 


hero's  breezy  career.  I  know  of  no  novel  of 
contemporary  American  business  and  social  life 
which  is  so  accurate  in  motivation  and  so  true 
to  i  certain  phase  of  our  present  socio-economic 
development,  a  phase  that  is  essentially  Ameri- 
can and  exists  (so  far  as  I  know)  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  in  precisely  the  same  aspect.  It 
illuminates  a  peculiar  situation  in  the  present 
state  of  feminine  independence  and  of  the  prog- 
ress toward  equality  of  the  sexes.  It  is  also 
as  revolutionary  a  novel  as  Francis  Hackett's 
"That  Nice  Young  Couple"  would  have  been 


Donald    Ogden    Stewart,    author     of     "The 
Crazy   Fool" 

five  years  ago,  or  as  "A  Lost  Lady"  would 
have  been  say  ten  years  ago. 


This  novel  also,  by  implication,  blows  to 
blazes  the  old,  romantic  conception  of  "se- 
duction." If  I  were  a  feminist  I  should  take 
more  offense  at  that  word  as  it  is  currently 
used  by  men  and  especially  by  male  novelists 
than  at  any  other  word  that  has  acquired  con- 
notations imposed  upon  it  by  male  egotism. 
In  behalf  of  woman's  individual  identity,  the 
Lucy  Stone  League  will  fight  to  the  death 
for  the  retention  of  a  woman's  maiden  name, 
(half  of  which  is  a  man's,  her  father's)  when 
that  woman  is  married ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  no  feminist  has  ever  resented  the 
appalling  indictment  of  women  conveyed  by 
the  common  use  of  the  word  "seduction."  In 
that  common  use  it  implies  just  this  and  noth- 
ing more:  that  women  are  feeble  of  intellect, 
deficient  in  intelligence,  frail  of  will,  pliable 
in  emotions  and  so  can  be  made  the  victims 
of  man's  superior  mind,  cunning,  will,  and 
moral  deficiency. 


Donald  Ogden  Stewart's  "The  Crazy  Fool" 
comes  as  near  being  the  great  contemporary 
American  satire  as  anything  I  can  think  of  at 
the  moment.  By  writing  a  nonsensical  nar- 
rative somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Lewis  Carroll, 
and  weaving  into  it  most  of  the  formulas  of 
American  business  organizations,  Stewart  has 
succeeded  in  doing  in  single  pages  what  Sin- 
clair Lewis  did  less  effectively  in  thousands 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

These  Interesting  Rooms  in  the  Frederick  Kimball  Stearns  House,  Beverly  Hills,  Were 
Arranged  and  Furnished  by  Mrs.  Muchmore,  Decorator 


A  vista  through  the  entrance  hall 
in  the  Stearns  house  at  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  The  walls  through- 
out the  hall  are  plaster,  cream- 
yellow  in  tone  and  blocked  off  in 
large  squares.  A  series  of  high 
arched  doorways  connect  the  en- 
trance space  with  the  hall  and  be- 
tween these  double  arches  are 
decorated  supporting  columns.  The 
floor  is  black  and  white  marble 
and  what  little  woodwork  there 
is,  is  pale  green.  A  low  window 
is  filled  with  a  wrought  iron 
grille    and    the    chairs    are    Italian 


The  dining  room  in  the  Stearns 
home  has  the  woodwork  treated 
in  a  most  fascinating  manner  in 
cobalt  blue  with  a  stencil  pattern 
in  brilliant  fruit.  An  interesting 
feature  in  the  wall  of  this  room 
is  the  old-fashioned  niche  for 
dishes  instead  of  the  more  modern 
corner  cupboards.  The  tables  and 
chairs  are  Italian  and  the  chande- 
lier a  fine  bit  of  old  Italian  wrought 
iron.  The  ceiling  is  particularly 
interesting  with  its  frescoed  space 
'  etween  heavy  beams,  this  being 
done    in   brilliant   tones 


*-! 


Photo  by  Mott  Studios,  Los  Angeles 
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Entrance  into  the 
cypress  garden  of 
the  F.  R.  Stearns 
house.  This  old 
concrete  wall  is 
singularly  beauti- 
ful and  appropri- 
ate. It  might  be- 
long to  an  ancient 
Florentine  garden, 
and  there,  too,  one 
would  find  the 
stately  cypress  and 
the  baskets  of  con- 
crete fruit  tvhich 
adorn  the  gate 
posts.  The  plant- 
ing in  front  of  the 
wall  is  effective, 
and  through  t  h  e 
wrought  iron  gate- 
way of  Spanish 
origin,  one  pic- 
tures a  magnificent 
riot  of  California 
flowers  and  shrubs 


A  corner  of  the 
beautiful  library 
containing  on  its 
three  sides  Mr. 
Stearns'  famous 

collection  of  books 
on  music,  art  and 
the  drama.  The 
paneled  woodwork 
of  this  room  is  of 
Italian  walnut  and 
the  colors  are  tan 
flame  and  yellow. 
Charles  Hiihhin- 
son  was  the  archi- 
tect of  this  house 
with  Mrs.  Stearns. 
This  is  a  library 
in  which  one  actu- 
ally reads.  The 
frame  work  of  the 
doors  is  very 
deep  to  shut  out 
the  sound  and  the 
armchairs  are  very 
deep  also  for  lux- 
urious comfort 
and  there  are 
lights  at  every 
turn 


Photo  by  Mott  Studios,  Los  Angeles 
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>ce  of  cream  colored  Wedgwood  ware  known 
the    Apostle    pitcher    in    the    collection    of 
Mrs.    W'illinm   D.   Northend,    Salem 


THE  fascination  of  old  Wedgwood  has 
come  down  to  us  through  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  although  Wedgwood,  the 
king  of  English  potters,  laid  down  his 
work  so  long  ago,  the  colors  of  the  oldest  es- 
tablished pieces  are  still  fresh  and  perfect. 
The  potteries  which  Wedgwood  made  famous 
were  established  in  Etruria  in  1769,  and,  as 
things  happen  in  the  British  Empire,  are  still 
being  operated  in  the  same  little 
town  by  his  descendants.  And 
although  modern  Wedgwood  is 
greatly  desired  and  of  an  un- 
usual charm,  naturally  the 
great  lovers  of  fine  potteries 
still  seek  some  of  the  exquisite 
old  pieces.  It  is  a  satisfactory 
thought  that  the  Wedgwood 
which  is  manufactured  in  this 
century  is  still  signed  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  the  descendant  of 
the  man  whose  fine  craftsman- 
ship and  rare  intelligence  made 
the  products  of  his  potter's  skill 
famous  the  world  over. 

Some  very  interesting  pieces 
of  old  Wedgwood  are  still  to  be  found  in 
New  England,  though  not  always  to  be 
bought;  because  often  the  best  specimens 
were  brought  to  this  country  by  the  famous 
shipping  merchants  of  those  early  New  Eng- 
land days,  and  usually  they  were  gifts  to  some 
member  of  the  family.  Or  they  were  sent 
over  from  English  relatives  in  care  of  ship- 
owners and  so  became  treasured  heirlooms. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Wedgwood 
to  be  found  in  Plymouth  and  Salem,  which 
is  taken  out  of  little  corner  cupboards 
and   shown   with   great   pride,    and   put   back 


Chat  About 
Wedgwood,  Old 

and  New 

New  England,  the  Headquarters 

for  Antique  Designs,  New 

York  for  the  Modern 


Illustrated    with    photographs    by    Mary    H.    Northend    of 
antique   pieces   from   treasured   collections  in   New   England 


box  that  had  not  been  opened  in  generations. 
But,  alas,  few  of  us  have  the  opportunity  or 
the  vision  to  discover  in  the  old  attic  holding 
chests  and  boxes  in  which  had  been  carefully 
packed  or  thoughtlessly  thrown  aside,  these 
priceless  pieces  of  old  blue  and  white,  brown, 
or  yellow  pottery  so  in  demand  at  the  present 


Two  pieces  of  brown  and  white  Wedgwood  with  the  Satyrs  head 

for  the   nose   of   the  pitcher   and   mytlutlogical   bas-relief.     From 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hitchcock's  collection  in  Salem,   brought   over  in 

one  of  her  father's  ship 

with  equal  pride.  No  sum  tempting  a  sale. 
Of  course,  in  New  England,  as  everywhere 
else  in  the  world,  there  are  treasures  that 
the  collectors  can  find.  Sometimes  they  are 
hidden  away  on  dusty  attic  shelves  or  in  old 
cedar  chests  and  I  know  a  few  fine  pieces 
that   were   discovered    in    a    beflowered    band 


A  group  of  pink  and  white  Wedgwood,  the  decoration  with  Greek  inspirar 

tion  on  two  of  the  pieces,  one  cup  decorated  with  an  English  hunting  scene. 

Courtesy  of  Dudley  Rogers'  collection 


moment,  and   as   for  the  old  black   basalt   it 
is  almost  out  of  existence. 

More,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  American 
towns  Wedgwood  was  brought  to  the  seaport 
villages  that  lie  along  the  rocky  coast  of  New 
England.  When  it  was  known  that  a  ship 
was  coming  into  port,  teamsters  would  get 
an  early  start  to  the  little  harbors,  where  they 
would  put  up  at  an  old  inn,  collect  as  many 
treasures  as  possible  from  the  ships  and  start 
back  the  following  morning  with  carved 
chests,  antique  rugs,  bits  of  fine  English  fur- 
niture, and,  of  course,  lustre  and  Wedgwood. 
It  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  that  some  of 
the  best  Wedgwood 
was  brought  to  this 
country,  in  the  holds 
of  merchantmen  and 
clipper  ships.  And 
some  of  these  ship 
owneTs  were  at  that 
time  building  very  fine 
houses  in  New  Eng- 
land towns,  many  of 
which  are  still  stand- 
ing, as,  for  instance, 
on  old  Chestnut  Street 
in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, where  rare  sam- 
ples of  Queens  ware, 
jasper  and  black  basalt,  all  signed  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  are  to  be  seen. 

Of  course,  some  of  Wedgwood's  best 
models  were  brought  over  to  sell  at  a  ven- 
ture, just  as  we  import  interesting  ceramics 
and  potteries  and  furniture  today.  These 
were   sent   inland    and   often   they  were  sold 


A  hunting  scene  in  white  relief  on  a  brown 

ground  with  a  twisted  snake  for  handle  and 

nose.     In  the  West  collection  at  Salem 


from  shelves  in  grocery  stores,  frequently  tor 
very  little.  And  these  are  the  pieces  which 
have  survived  as  objects  of  utility  in  homes 
where  their  value  was  not  known  and  where 
they  still  reward  the  efforts  of  the  early  col- 
lector. 

To  better  understand   the  development  of 
this   ware   we   should    realize   that   the  great 
Wedgwood   inherited   his  art   and  was  a  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  pot- 
ters, but  instead  of  copying  old 
designs,  when  he  first  went  to 
work   in    the   pottery,    he   used 
to  spend  all  his  spare  hours  and 
holidays   roaming   about  wood- 
lands   and    meadows,    studying 
fine   designs  and  seeking  inter- 
esting color,  storing  away  in  his 
mind  ideals  of  form  and  beauty, 
later  on  to  be  used  for  the  ar- 
tistic   side    of    his    production. 
When  he  at  last  took  charge  of 
the  pottery  at  Etruria  he  poured 
a    wholehearted    determination! 
into  his  work.     It  was  at  a  pe- 
riod  in   the  English   history  of 
pottery  when  there  was  little  new  in  design 
or   execution.      But    with    the   entering   of    a 
master  mind  into  the  field,  the  older  men  gave 
way  and  acknowledged 
j^^^^^  the   supremacy   of  this 

man  called  Wedgwood 
and  he  soon  changed 
the  attitude  of  the 
world  toward  the 
products  of  the  potters' 
wheel  in  England. 

He  not  only  and 
continuously  sent  out 
new  designs  with  new 
decorations  and  colors, 
but  he  reproduced  fa- 
mous old  ware  that 
was  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  all  over  the 
world.  In  fact,  Wedg- 
wood became  quite  fa- 
mous for  his  skill  in 
making  and  finishing  a 
choice  bit  of  ceramic 
from  China,  Japan  or 
Italy,  and  when  some 
especially  beautiful  pieces  were  completed  he 
would  send  them  up  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Castle 
who  had  ordered  them, 
and  often  messengers 
would  stay  awake  for 
a  week  at  a  time  taking 
part  in  the  feasting  in  B 
honor  of  Wedgwood's 
prodigious  skill. 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Pink  and  white 
dinner  bell  orna- 
mented with  a  de- 
sign of  Pegasus 
and  a  dancing  girl, 
owned  by  Mrs. 
Rogers 


Puff  box  of  pink  and 
white  Wedgwood  owned 
by  Mrs.  Rogers  of  Salem 
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LAFFETJ 


in  stripes  and  garlands  - 

a  charming  development  of  the  popular  plain  weaves 


T  brings  back  the  spirit  of  a 
gallant  and  witty  age— this 
taffeta  of  ruse  shut  with  gold. 
The  spirit  of  ruffles  and  ra- 
piers, of  courtly  grace  and 
ghtly  turned  bon  mot,  is 
caught  up  in  its  garlands. 

With  the  same  suave  elegance  as  fluted 
and  garlanded  Louis  XVI  furniture,  this 
taffeta  brings  to  a  room  an  atmosphere  of 
sparkling  vivacity,  which  makes  it  espe- 
cially charming  as  hangings  and  furniture 
coverings  in  the  boudoir,  petit  salon,  or 
reception  room. 

Indeed,  figured  taffeta  such  as  this  is 
the  quite  natural  outcome  of  the  long- 
standing enthusiasm  for  those  most  charm- 
ing fabrics — plain  taffetas.  Their  soft  crisp- 
ness  and  softly  keyed  brilliance  have  made 
them  favorites  for  years. 


And  perhaps  no  fabric  lends  itself  so  agree- 
ably to  use  with  other  types  of  material  as 
does  taffeta — it  is  equally  felicitous  combined 
with  brocade  or  glazed  chintz. 

The    mam    things    for   which    taffeta   is 


*   > 


being  used  in  interior  decoration  are  the  result 
of  this  lovely  fabric  having  been  made  utterly 
dependable.  Schumacher  taffetas  neither 
split  nor  crack  and  consequently  are  used 
for  hangings,  either  alone  or  with  other 
fabrics,  depending  on  the  type  of  interior. 
They  are  also  increasingly  in  favor  for 
graceful  ruffles  on  draped  dressing  tables. 
Indeed  taffeta  today  is  durable  enough  to 
be  of  real  importance  for  slip  covers  in  fine 
French  interiors. 

And  since,  with  its  durability  and  wide 
range  of  beautiful  colors,  Schumacher  taffeta 
is  also  as  sunfast  as  a  silk  fabric  can  be 
made,  it  is  widely  used  for  both  draw 
curtains  and  glass  curtains. 

Schumacher  fabrics  may  be  seen  by 
arrangement  with  your  own  upholsterer  or 
interior  decorator.  He  will  also  gladly  at- 
tend to  the  purchase  for  you. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manu- 
facturers, Distributors  to  the. trade  only,  of 
Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics, 
60  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  Offices 
in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 


The  Imberline  effect  and  garland  design  of  this  charm- 
ingtajfetaarereminiscent  of  the  manner  in  which  Marie 
Antoinette  combined  flowers  and  ornaments  with  the 
stripes  that  Madame  Pompadour  had  made  so  popular 


V-SGHUMAGHSK 
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Picturesque  Old  Streets  Along  the  Riviera 

Off  the  Beaten   Track  of  This  Famous  Beauty  Sj>ot  Are  to  Be  found  These   Treasures  of  Old 

French  Architecture 


In   the   village    of  Eze   one    may   walk   through    this 

enchanting  old  street  with    its   fine   stairway,   arched 

cellar    entrances    and    beautiful    hand-tiled    roofs 


A   street  in  out-of-the-way  Gorgio  which  is   almost   hidden  under   magnificent 
stone  arches  which  support  the  structures  overhead 
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The  Pursuit  of  the  Beautiful 


q 


NEW  YORK  GALLERIES,  INC.,  Decorators 


TO  the  woman  of  discernment  there  is  no  more 
fascinating  problem  than  developing  an 
interior  in  harmony  with  her  predilection  for 
.  certain  colour  values  or  a  particular  motif  in 
furniture  and  decoration.  <^?  ^         <^? 

Q[  Often  the  keynote  of  the  scheme  comes  to  her 
quite  unexpectedly,  perhaps  from  some  seemingly 
inconspicuous  object — which  may  account  for 
the  joy  of  planning  even  the  simplest  room.    ^ 

Q  Today,  for  instance,  in  strolling  through  the 
interesting  Galleries  of  this  establishment,  she 
may  happen  upon  a  bit  of  old  porcelain;  on  the 
morrow  it  flowers  into  a  lamp  of  sofdy  glowing 
beauty — and  her  boudoir  colour-scheme  as  well! 
*&>  Again,  a  richly  carven  refectory  table  may  claim 
her  admiration;  ere  long  it  evolves  itself,  with 
other  furniture  of  mellowed  oak  and  walnut, 
into    a    living    room    endowed    with    the    Old 


World  atmosphere  so  unmistakable  in  the  Tudor 
interior  sketched  above.  ^?         ^        ^?        ^ 

(][  There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  these 
lovely  furniture  forms  and  related  objects,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  their  grouping  into  scores  of 
delightful  ensembles.  *^P  Each  setting,  indeed,  is  a 
silent  tribute  to  the  unity  of  spirit  which  enables 
an  organization  of  skilled  decorators  and  cabinet 
makers  to  actually  re-create  the  environment  of 
other  days.  ^P        -^        ^?        <^>        «&> 

(|  Gathered  from  out-of-the-way  spots  in  foreign 
lands,  old  and  time-worn  pieces  of  furniture  find 
happy  companionship  with  hand-wrought 
reproductions.  <^?  Rare  bits  of  crystal,  leather 
and  metal,  fabrics  of  exquisite  texture,  unique 
fixtures  for  lighting — these  and  countless  other 
objects  verily  make  of  the  Galleries  a  treasure 
house  of  beautiful  things.  *&         «fc>         *fc> 


t   > 


}&wl[otfk  (Mime? 


INCORPORATED 


jtoison  jfoctwc.  48&  anti  49&  gtocrt? 


©  NewYork  Galleries.  Inc. 
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■lies 


Brick  House 

Fashioned  Along 

English  Lines 


The  house  and  walls  are  of  common  brick 
resembling  the  color  and  texture  of  old 
English  brick.  The  roof  is  graduated  slate 
in  a  mingling  of  blue  and  purple  tones 
and  the  exterior  woodwork  weathered  oak 


The     simple     brick     doorway      is      made 
gracious  and  interesting  by  the  brick   ter- 
race  approach   and   the    fine    planting 


©  ®  ©  m  ©  ©  Wl; 
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IV.  Duncan  Lee,  A,  clniect 


First  floor  plan  of  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Bryan  at  Richmond,  Va.,  show- 
house    in    relation    to    garden 
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DD 


(   1   There  is  a  su6tle  exauisiteness 
jf  which,  when  accomplished  sur- 
rounds women  with  a  charm  more 
magnetic  even  than  6eauty  itself 
COTYEaude  Toilette   and 
the  velvety  COTY  Talcum 
imparting  a  cool,  -fragrant 
daintiness  to  the  body— join 
in  creatine  this  effect 
of-  loveliness 


Address  "Dept.A.D.7" 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

CJor-  guidance  in  choosing  the  correct 
Face  Powder-  shade  and  expressive 
perfume  odeur  to  intensify  individuality 

COTY« 

714  CJifth  GZvenue  ,cjyewclforL 


F.MRRAUDE 


ROSE     JACQUEMINOT 
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Royal  China  for  Famous  People 

Illustrated   With  Some  Specially  Interesting  Pieces  from  Distinctive   Kilns 
By  MARY  MacALLISTER 


From  a  service  of 
white  and  gold 
Sevres,  made  for 
Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  France, 
1830-1848 


I 

I 


Sugar  bowl,  Wor- 
cester plate  and 
cake  basket,  cour- 
tesy of  J  E.  Cald- 
well &   Co. 


AMONG  all  our  household  possessions 
the  china  used  on  our  dinner  tables 
is  perhaps  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  pleasures  of  social 
and  family  life.  In  the  undignified  hurry 
and  lack  of  formality  of  modern  existence 
breakfast  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  ele- 
ments, and  luncheon  is  so  much  a  meal  of 
convenience — business-like,  and  to  be  par- 
taken of  anywhere  and  everywhere — that  it 
is  but  seldom  the  function  of  importance  of 


\ :*#r 
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A  cake  basket  from  a  Chamberlain  Worcester  ser- 
vice, the  decoration  a  border  in  deep  blue  and  gold 
with  bunches  of  flowers   and  the  crest 

former  times.  As  for  suppers  their  chief  aim 
and  raison  d'etre  is  informality,  on  all  but 
the  most  pretentious  occasions.  Dinner, 
however,  holds  its  own  as  a  meal  of  more  or 
less  formality  in  spite  of  simplified  courses, 
and  dinner  services  of  old-time  elegance  and 
elaboration  are  very  much  in  fashion.  A 
good  many  services  of  authentic  old  English 
or  Continental  porcelains  have  been  appear- 
ing in  the  American  market  of  late  years  that 
once  were  treasured  possessions  in  European 
households    now    broken    up    by    the    War. 


American  households  in  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary days,  and  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  as  well,  were  more  apt  to  possess  ser- 
vices of  "willow  pattern"  blue  and  white 
Canton,  or  Nankin  ware.  The  well-known 
French  or  German  wares,  or  Worcester, 
Derby,  and  other  richly  decorated  English 
porcelains  were  always  unusual  luxuries  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  elaborate  dinner  service  of  many 
pieces  is  not  of  any  great  antiquity.  From 
accounts  of  really  ancient  banquets  we 
gather  that  they  were  usually  served 
upon  golden  dishes,  and  much  liquid 
refreshment  seems  to  have  been  poured 
from  jeweled  flagons  into  massive 
goblets.  For  more  ordinary  occasions 
apparently  there  were  few  utensils 
used  in  serving  food,  and  it  is  probably  just 
as  well  that  we  do  not  have  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  just  how  it  was  done.  It  was 
only  in  an  advanced  period  of  ceramic  develop- 
ment, after  European  potters  had  mastered  the 


Tureen,    Wedgwood's   Queen's   ware   with   touches 
of  clear  green  on  cream  surface 


Tureen,   Spode   of   the   period   1800-1827   of 
Chinese   design    in    varied   colors   and   gold 

secrets  of  their  craft  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  porcelain  service 
of  modern  shapes  and  present-day  uses  came 
into  vogue.  But  the  fashion  for  having  house- 
hold china  made  to  order  in  special  patterns  at 
once  became  popular  with  royalty  and  the 
artistic  world  of  wealth.  Orders  were  given 
to  the  larger  and  more  important  porcelain 
factories  as  fast  as  they  could  be  filled ;  for 
some  years  these  fashionable  factories  were 
very  flourishing,  and  not  a  few  survive  various 
changes  and  vicissitudes,  and  flourish  today 
under  the  names  by  which  they  were  known  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Most  people  who  are  learned  in  the  lore  of 
porcelain  agree  that  among  European  wares 
the  veritable  old  Sevres  of  France  comes 
nearest    to    perfection    of    craftsmanship    in 


Sugar  bowl  from  a  Chamberlain  Worcester 
service    of    exceptional    beauty 

variety  of  form  and  richness  of  ornamentation ; 
though  Meissen  of  early  date  still  has  its  ad- 
mirers. A  complete  set  of  either  one  outside 
of  Museums,  would  be  a  rarity  indeed.  Dur- 
ing the  First  Empire,  after  the  Sevres  factory 
had  got  beyond  the  period  of  its  early  and 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Chamberlain  Worcester  plate  showing  the  famous 
crest   with    the    motto   "faithful   not   fawning" 
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FLIGHT 
STRAIGHT 


"8 


DIANA 


SWEEPS  THE  COUNTRY! 


Never  Before  Such  Performance.  Never  Before 
Such  "Precognition.  Brand  new — only  four  weeks 
on  the  market — and  the  most  talked-about  car 
from  coast  to  coast.  That's  Diana,  the  Light 
Straight  Eight  for  igz6.  QDiana's  designers 
have  scored.  They  have  fabricated  Leadership — 
shaped  it,  trimmed  it,  polished  it  and  built  it  in- 
to an  automobile.  More  than  that.  They  have 
delivered  results  you  have  never  previously  been 
able  to  buy,  and  only  results  count.  (JDiana 
Eight  has  every  engineer  stopped,  every  auto- 
mobile salesman,  every  mechanic.  By  a  mar- 
gin of  ten  months,  it  leads  the  entire  indus- 
try in  its  daring  design,  its  new-day  engi- 
neering, its  great  power  plant,  its  speed 
and  flashing  pick-up,  its  flexibility  and 
trigger-quick  acceleration.  Definitely, 
Diana  has  set  a  new  mark  to  shoot 
at,    a    new    style    to    follow. 


Diana  is  right.  Indianapolis  proved  it.  In  the  500- 
mile  race  the  first  ten  cars  to  finish  were  all  Light 
Straight    Eights.    Diana   has    73-horse-power, 
docile,  pliant,  ever-ready.  The  most  advanced 
type  engine,  eight  cylinders  in  line,  with  a  flexi- 
bility of  from  2  to  ?y  miles  an  hour.  Accel- 
eration: 5  to  25  miles  an  hour  in  6H  seconds. 
The  Lanchester  Dampener  smothers  vibration, 
blots    it    out,    adds    "electric"   smoothness 
to    the    power.    Hydraulic    4-wheel    brakes 
— always  poised   (never  posed)    for   instant 
action.  The  chassis,  engineered  throughout  to 
meet  the  needs  of  balloon  tires,  tames  the 
tire,  subdues  its  "shimmy,"  delivers  most 
in  riding  comfort.  Bodies,  the  very  latest 
for  1926,  are  all  double  service,  all 
double  Duco  finished.  And,  needless 
to  add,  every  contention  is  clinched 
with  a  Diana  Demonstration. 
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'•THE  EASIEST  STEERING  CAR  IN  AMERICA' 


Rpadstcr  $1895    Phacton$i895    Standard  Four-Dcor  Sedan  $1995    Cabriolet-Roadster  $2095    Two-Door  Brougham  DcLuxc  $2095    Four-Door  SedanDeLuxe  $2195.   FO.B.  St.  Louis 

Built  by  the  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  for  the  DIANA  MOTORS  COMPANY    •   Stewart  McDonald,  Pres  ,  St.  Louis,  U.  S    A. 
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Roger  H.  Ballard,  Architect 
The  home  of  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Maryland  Colonial  Type 
of  Architecture 

This  House  of  Imposing  Charm  Is  Constructed 

of  Brick.    The  Roof  Is  of  Dark  Slate, 

Monotone  and  the  Trim  White 

in  the  Colonial  Manner 


Interior  of  main  entrance  showing  beautiful  Colonial  door  with 

leaded  transom,  scenic  paper  in  gray  with  white  trim  in  Southern 

Colonial  style 


Entrance  hall  to  the  Auchincloss  house  at  Fairfield 
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m 
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Plan  showing  the  relation  of  house  and  garden  of  Mrs.  Hugh  D. 
Auchincloss 
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SET  OF  12 

HEFPLEWH1TE  SIDE  CHAIRS 


CARVED  HEPPLEWHIT1    SI   Mil 

OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  COVERED 
IN  CHINTZ  WILL  BE  FOUND  ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIRABLE  FOR  TOWN 
HOUSE     OR     COUNTRY     HOME 


CHIPPENDALE  ARMCHAIRS 
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Italian  Architecture  for  the  New 
Guild  Theatre 


(Continued  from  page  31) 


time  to  examine  this  lounge  as  the 
girl,  with  a  batik  scarf  uniform, 
which  all  the  attendants  wear,  is 
announcing  gleefully  that  the 
"curtain's  up!"  So  one  rushes 
up  the  travertine  steps,  becarpeted 
in  the  same  deep  red,  enclosed  by 
a  wrought  iron  railing  to  the 
orchestra  floor.  One  passes 
through  swinging  doors  covered 
with  a  brownish  leather  and  sten- 
cilled with  a  square  border  de- 
sign of  red,  blue  and  gold  into  a 
comfortable  chair — far  more  com- 
fortable than  Cinquecento  Flor- 
ence ever  boasted,  and  into  the 
courtyard  of  Cleopatra's  place  on 
the  Syrian  border. 

"The  palace,  an  old,  low, 
Syrian  building  of  whitened  mud, 
is  not  so  ugly  as  Buckingham 
Palace,"  suggests  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Jones,  the  scene 
designer  has  here,  as  throughout 
the  play,  more  or  less  obeyed  the 
crochety  old  Irishman,  imagina- 
tively. His  Sphinx  is  smaller, 
more  genial  than  the  one  designed 
by  Gordon  Craig.  Craig's  design 
is  overwhelming,  his  Sphinx  is 
ominous  and  remote.  Mr.  Jones 
has  made  his  Sphinx  a  smallish 
friendly  cat  with  soft  paws.  His 
stars  in  this  scene,  however,  are  a 
little  too  pointed.  In  the  end,  of 
course,  with  all  the  lighting,  one 
remembers  nothing  so  much  as 
Shaw.  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra" 
is  "better  than  Shakespeare"  even 
though  Lionel  Atwill  and  Helen 
Hayes  are  neither  Caesar  nor 
Cleopatra,  and  the  acting  gener- 
ally, with  the  bright  exception  of 
Henry  Travers,  as  Britannus, 
and  the  extremely  decorative 
Schuyler  Ladd,  as  Apollodorus,  is 
inconsiderable.  It  is  a  common- 
place to  praise  Shaw,  but  it  also 
is  a  commonplace  to  perform  his 
work,  and  Egypt  in  a  Floren- 
tine setting  is  sometimes  a  trifle 
trying. 

When  the  curtains  of  velvet 
close  on  the  play  for  the  various 
scenes  one  might  be  in  a  mag- 
nificent, somewhat  modernized 
and  melodramatic,  p  a  1  a  z  z  o. 
Gorgeous  curtains  of  velvet  blue 
green  (it  seemed  in  the  mel- 
low amber  light)  patterned  with 
gold  fleur  de  lys,  and  one  of  red 
orange  with  a  black  pattern  set 
off  the  enormous  but  simple  pro- 
scenium arch.  The  ceiling  is  of 
huge  painted  beams,  crossed  by  a 
series  of  smaller  beams,  forming  a 
rich  though  heavy  design.  This 
ceiling  might  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  room  that  served  as  a 
grand  salon  in  the  Davanzati 
palazzo,  in  Florence,  probably  the 
source  for  many  of  the  theatre's 
interiors. 

The  coffers  are  gilded  with  a 
border  of  red,  gold,  blue  and 
green  quadrilobe  pattern,  the 
favorite  design  of  the  period, 
especially  the  14th  Century. 
From  this  rich  ceiling  hang 
two  simple  chandeliers,  of  bronze 


and  iron  it  would  seem,  with  an 
almost  primitive  tier  of  candle 
yellow  tulip  shaped  lights  which 
soften  and  mellow  the  plaster  of 
the  walls  into  a  warm  amber. 
Only  the  four  cartouches,  mock 
coats  of  arms,  are  forced.  The 
rest  "is  magnificence.  The  orches- 
tra floor,  which  is  reached  by  the 
flight  of  stairs,  previously  noted 
— an  ingenious  innovation  that,  of 
building  the  orchestra  floor  on  the 
mezzanine  level — slopes  down  to- 
ward the  stage,  and  over  on  either 
side  to  triple-arched  street-level 
exits,  where  the  boxes  ordinarily 
perch. 

As  one  leaves  the  orchestra  for 
the  lounges  one's  attention  is  at- 
tracted to  the  ceiling  of  the  bal- 
cony which  overhangs  only  a  few 
rows  of  the  orchestra  seats,  of 
encrusted  milky  green  plaster, 
studded  with  gilt  stars,  and 
lighted  indirectly  by  charming 
flat  golden  glazed  discs.  The 
walls  under  the  balcony  are  pan- 
elled with  a  dull  lustred  wood  the 
color  of  walnut.  These  panels 
are  octagonal  shaped  and  cover 
the  whole  space  of  the  three  walls 
topped  by  the  balcony. 

Leaving  the  orchestra  floor  one 
strolls  down  to  the  long  wide 
lounge,  previously  rushed 
through.  This  is  the  threshold  of 
the  real  lounge,  reached  by  three 
descending  steps  under  a  triple 
arch,  with  two  smaller  openings 
spanned  by  wrought  iron  railings, 
separate  the  two  lounges.  The 
long  wide  lounge  is  covered  with 
the  same  deep  red  carpet,  already 
described,  and  leads  past  straight- 
backed  16th  Century  Florentine 
chairs  and  chests,  and  a  small 
niche,  with  stencilled  wooden 
doors,  containing  a  bright  vase, 
to  a  special  men's  lounge. 

Descending,  however,  first  into 
the  main  lounge,  one  is  immedi- 
ately made  to  feel  comfortable. 
The  whole  spirit  of  this  room  is 
one  of  repose  and  friendliness. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  fireplace  facing 
one  as  the  steps  are  descended.  Or 
the  heavy  red  carpet,  and  the 
ceiling  beamed  and  coffered.  The 
ceiling,  much  lower  than  15th 
Century  Florentine  rooms,  slopes 
down  from  the  triple  arch  to  the 
fireplace,  which,  rather  deep  at  the 
bottom,  slopes  typically,  as  do 
most  of  the  fireplaces  in  the 
Davanzati  palazzo,  upward  into 
the  ceiling.  It  is  a  simple  fire- 
place, without  any  decoration  save 
a  little  stucco  pattern  of  fruit,  and 
the  usual  heraldic  design  painted 
on  its  sloping  hood.  The  ceiling 
is  of  the  same  design  as  the  one 
in  the  auditorium,  but  the  straight- 
backed  chairs  with  their  little 
fringes  of  tapestry  and  softer, 
modern  couches  of  crimson  up- 
holstery, make  the  room  less 
formal,  a  tempting  forum  for  even 
the  most  obvious  compliments.  It 
is  Continental  in  this  respect  and 
is  an  imaginative  improvement  on 


barbarous  custom  in  most  New 
York  theatres  of  standing  huddled 
in  an  ugly  narrow  corridor  and 
smoking  your  neighbor's  cigarette. 
To  the  extreme  left  of  this  room 
is  a  small  fountain,  of  little  tiles, 
with  an  engaging  old-fashioned 
faucet,  artificed  a  paris  green.  To 
the  extreme  right  is  an  opening  to 
the  women's  rest  room. 

This  room  is  long,  low  and 
narrow,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  of 
pale  green  plaster.  The  rim  of  the 
ceiling  is  edged  with  stout,  natural 
colored  hemp  rope,  which  gives 
the  impression  of  holding  the  bor- 
der of  travertine  and  the  ceiling 
in  place.  The  walls  are  a  darker 
green,  covered  with  a  fleur  de  lys 
design  which  gives  the  walls  an 
appearance  of  being  covered  with 
a  cloth  texture.  There  are  two 
framed  mirrors,. and  the  chairs  are 
softer  than  the  austere  straight- 
backed  benches  of  Florence  and 
closer  to  the  amiabilities  of  a 
modern  boudoir.  The  private 
lounge  for  men  is  more  ornate, 
though  of  exactly  the  same  length 
and  design. 

Ascending  once  more  the  steps 
to  the  orchestra  floor  and  exam- 
ining the  vaulted  hall  both  flights 
of  steps  open  on,  one  is  moved  by 
the  beautiful  curved  lines  of  the 
intersecting  vaults.  It  is  a  long 
hall,  of  candle  colored  plaster. 
The  wall  brackets  seem  to  throw 
out  the  angles  of  the  vault  ribs, 
and  the  old  lanterns  that  hang 
from  the  center  of  each  of  the  six 
vaults  throw  quiet  counterpoints 
of  circular  light  against  the 
angles.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is 
another  fountain  "shrine." 

In  the  center  of  this  hall,  there 
are  three  steps  that  lead  under  a 
slight  wide  arch  to  two  further 
flights  of  steps  to  doorways  on 
either  side  of  the  balcony.  The 
hall  on  the  balcony  floor  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  below  with  the  one 
difference  that  at  the  extreme  left 
of  the  upper  hall  there  is  a  win- 
dow of  leaded  glazed  "bulls'- 
eyes,"  flanked  by  two  small  trav- 
ertine window  seats. 

The  balcony  is  as  comfortable 
as  the  orchestra  floor  and  reaches 
to  the  beamed  ceiling.  It  has  two 
ascending  iron  railings,  and  be- 
ginning half-way  from  the  pro- 
scenium arch  a  frieze  of  six  car- 
toons, three  on  each  wall  by 
Victor  White,  commemorating,  in 
a  slightly  satirical  manner,  the 
past  triumphs  of  the  Theatre 
Guild,  are  painted  under  the  ceil- 
ing. From  the  balcony  one  wan- 
ders into  the  Guild's  clubroom. 
This  room  is  the  one  with  the 
long  casement  windows,  and  in- 
dividual balconies,  that  open  on 
West  Fifty-second  Street.  It  is 
of  the  same  length  as  the  two 
private  lounges  for  men  and 
women,  and  of  the  same  design. 
The  tone  of  the  room  is  a  heavy 
crayon  green.  Even  the  hood  of 
the  fireplace  is  painted  green,  and 
the  marks  of  the  plasterers' 
trowels  are  purposely  visible.  The 
only  departure  in  the  design  of 
this  room  is  a  small  fairly  deep 
"tabernacle"     in    the    wall     with 
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room  enough  for  a  writing  table. 
Also,  the  square  perforations,  vis- 
ible by  the  way  throughout  the 
building's  interiors,  hide  the  mod- 
ern heating  system  admirably. 

From  this  room  one  m;i\  p;iss 
to  the  business  offices  of  the  G  ild 
its  studios  and   schoolrooms. 

The  stage,  able  to  house  an 
Egyptian  palace,  a  Sphinx,  a 
throne  room,  a  quay,  and  a  light- 
house, has  a  technical  grandeur 
all  its  own.  Though  its  lighting 
equipment  and  stage  machinery 
are  not  epochal,  or  the  equal,  say, 
of  the  cone-shaped  Grosses 
Schauspielhaus  in  Berlin,  or  our 
own  domed  Provincetown  Theatre 
stage,  it  is  nevertheless  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  most  of  New- 
York's  theatres.  It  is  ninety  feet 
high  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  thus 
the  fourth  largest  stage  in  New 
York.  It  has  no  wagon,  sliding 
or  revolving  stages,  yet  all  the 
stagehands  need  do  is  to  push  the 
heavier  sets  to  the  wall  when  they 
are  not  needed,  making  the  stage 
adaptable  for  repertory.  It  has 
no  Kuppel-horizont,  or  a  plaster 
dome  covering  over  the  stage,  but 
its  huge  canvas  cyclorama  is  il- 
luminated by  an  equipment,  de- 
signed by  Monroe  Pevear,  the  dis- 
tinguished lighting  engineer  of 
Boston,  which  has  the  variability 
of  a  spectrum.  This  equipment  is 
less  than  four  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  cyclorama.  The  act- 
ing of  the  stage  is  lighted  by  flex- 
ible soft  edgeless  lens  units  which 
do  away  with  the  sharp  lines 
thrown  by  the  average  spotlights. 

The  excellence  of  the  whole 
building  is  so  striking,  beginning 
with  the  work  of  the  architects, 
C.  Howard  Crane,  Kenneth 
Franzheim,  and  Charles  Hunter 
Bettis,  that  it  is  only  gracious  to 
list  the  names  of  their  collabor- 
ators. Mr.  Bettis  supervised  the 
work  on  the  whole  building,  in- 
cluding the  decorations,  quite  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Renaissance 
architects  who  were  masters  in 
fresco,  iron  and  engineering,  as 
well  as  painters,  and  what  you 
will.  He  had  as  consultants,  Lee 
Simonson,  the  Guild's  scenic  direc- 
tor, and  Norman  Bel-Geddes,  the 
talented  stage  designer. 

The  furniture  of  rare  beauty 
and  appropriateness  was  as- 
sembled and  arrayed  by  the  Or- 
senigo  Co.  The  lighting  fixtures 
were  provided  by  the  Sterling 
Bronze  Company.  The  wrought 
iron  doors,  grilles,  and  railings 
were  furnished  by  the  Parkhurst 
Forge.  The  cabinet  Work  was 
manufactured  by  the  Jacob  Froe- 
lich  Architectural  Wood  Workers. 
While  the  extremely  modern 
plumbing  equipment,  quite  an  ad- 
vance on  the  primitive  austerities 
of  the  bright  "dark  ages"  in 
Florence,  was  installed  by  the 
Savoy   Plumbing   Company. 

All  these  craftsmen  very  obvi-*  ■ 
ously  have  worked  in  the  enthusi- 
astic spirit  of  the  Arti  of  Florence. 
Their  separate  works  have  been 
fused  by  the  spirit  of  the  Theatre 
Guild  into  a  noble  building,  and  a 
real  theatre. 
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Lovely  new  effects 
with  linen  carpeted  floors! 

artistic,  serviceable,  yet  not  costly — 'with  Klearflax 


Much  of  the  charm  of  your  decora- 
tive  scheme  depends  upon  the  floor 
covering.  You  can  now  have  the 
loveliest,  colorful  effects  with  rugs  and 
carpets  of  pure  linen — Klearflax! 

Decorators  choose  this  fine  floor 
fabric  because  it  provides  an  ideal 
background  for  handsome  furnishings. 
It  offers  an  unusual  selection  of  colors 
and  designs  from  which  you  may 
work  out  your  chosen  scheme  for  any 
room  in  the  house. 

Because  Klearflax  is  all  linen,  it  has 
distinctive  color  beauty,  as  seen  in 
rich  solid  tones  and  in  attractive 
mixtures  —  heathers  and  Picwicks. 
There  is  a  charming  variety  of  pat- 
terns— original  all-overs,  stripes  and 
bordered  effects. 

The  texture  of  Klearflax  is  also 
very  interesting,  harmonizing  with 
the  new  vogue  for  a  rough  tweed- 
like finish  in  decorative  fabrics.  This, 


too,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  woven 
of  pure  virgin  flax. 

In  still  a  third  way  Klearflax  shows 
its  linen  nature  —  in  its  wearing 
ability.  Thick  and  heavy,  it  is  woven 
in  a  reversible  body  which  lies  flat 
on  the  floor.  It  is  mothproof  and 
practically  burnproof. 

And  all  women  will  appreciate 
this:  with  Klearflax  linen  rugs  and 
carpets  you  can  have  a  cleaner  floor 
covering.  For  dirt  remains  on  the 
surface;  it  cannot  become  imbedded 
in  the  tight,  compact  weave.  Remove 
this  surface  dirt  with  suction  sweep- 
ing and  occasional  brushing  and  you 
have  a  floor  covering  bright  and  fresh 
and  clean  all  through! 

Send  for  this  interesting  booklet — 
FREE 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  Klearflax,  we  will  send  you  a 
booklet  of  complete  information  about 


it  which  you  will  find  helpful  in  your 
problems  of  home  decoration.  It  con- 
tains reproductions  of  actual  Klear- 
flax colors  and  designs.  Mail  coupon, 
and  we  will  send  booklet  and  tell 
you  where  you  may  see  Klearflax. 
The  Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc., 
Duluth,  Minnesota;  New  York,  Tex- 
tile Building,  295  Fifth  Avenue. 

So  much  beauty  and  wear 
at  so  little  cost 

Think  of  it !  Klearflax  seamless  rugs 
in  all  the  lovely  colorings  and  pat- 
terns at  these  prices : 


9  X   12  .        .       . 

.    #49.00 

8  x  10  .     .     . 

.      38.00 

6x9.     .     . 

.      26.00 

41  6"  x  7'  6"  . 

16.50 

3'  x  6'  .     .     . 

9.00 

27  x  54      .     . 

5.00 

Seamless  carpeting  in  above  widths, 
any  length,  #4.10  a  square  yard. 


Klearflax 


LINEN  RUGS  &  CARPETING 


JromThe  Klearjla/  Linen  Looms. Inc. 

DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


The  Klearflax 
Duluth,  Minn 

Linen  Looms 

in 

Please  send  m 
mation  about 

e  free  your  booklet  of  i 
Klearflax   Linen   Ruks 

ifor- 
and 

Name 

A. 

&.D.- 

"July 
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i  Build  The.  Nation    Securely  "With 

The  Nation's  Building  Stone 


i 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  most  suit- 
able material  for  handsome  city  houses 
and  imposing  country  homes.  There  is 
no  other  building  material  so  rich  in 
appearance,  no  other  of  moderate  cost 
that  will  permanently  retain  its  origi- 
nal  natural  beauty,  and  age  so  grace- 
fully as  Indiana  Limestone. 

It  is  extremely  beautiful  in  plain  wall 
surfaces  and  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
execution  of  either  simple  or  elaborate 
detail.  Its  structural  soundness  is  well 
proven  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  for 
all  classes  of  monumental  and  commer- 
cial buildings,  and  school,  college  and 
bank  buildings  where  this  requirement 
is  of  first  importance. 

Builders  who  select  this  worthy  mate- 
rial are  assured  of  lasting  satisfaction. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  "Distinctive 
Houses  oj  Indiana  Limestone"  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request.  Address  Indiana  Limestone  Quarry- 
men's  Association,  Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


Interesting  Facts  About 
INDIANA  LIMESTONE 
H 

J^umber  Three 
Almost  twethirds  of  th< 
building  stone  of  the  nation 
is  obtained  from  the  Indiana 
Limestone  district  each  year. 
30,000  carloads  of  stone  an- 

illy  are  sent  across  the  con- 
tinent  to  be  used  in  erecting 
:hools,  colleges,  churches, 
office  buildings,  State  Capitols, 
hotels,  memorial  buildings, 
homes.  This  is  equivalent  to 
1 2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  stone, 

2,400,000,000  pounds. 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 


(Continued  from   page  38) 


chairs,  with  seductive  armchairs 
upholstered  in  golden  buff,  and  a 
prim  antique  settee  cushioned  in 
a  Persian  design  of  gold  and  black. 
The  settee  is  placed  beneath  a 
colorful  painting  of  Piping  Rock's 
first  polo  team.  Scattered  about  the 
lobby  are  huge  ferns  in  brilliant 
jars,  and  during  the  summer  sea- 
son the  wild  flowers  of  the  season, 
in  crystal  bowls  impart  a  genial 
air. 

The     main     dining-room     also 


in  the  radiator  covers.  The  latter 
have  the  same  decorative  effect  as 
cabinets.  Saffron  silk  is  used  for 
the  window  draperies,  anc^/they 
make  a  rich  note  of  color  in  the 
room,  a  warm  light  emanating 
from  them  even  on  dark  days. 

One  of  the  gayest  spots  imag- 
inable in  the  Piping  Rock  Club  is 
the  tiny  entrance  hall  and  dress- 
ing-room off  the  dining-room  just 
described.  The  entrance  hall  has 
ivory  walls  and  curtains  of  chintz 


Swift,  Decorator 

Entrance  to  the  ladies  dressing  room  of  the  Piping  Rock  Club. 

In  the  room  beyond  the  walls  are  papered  with  red  toile  de  Jouy 

and   interesting   Colonial  rugs   are  used  for   both  floors 


opens  off  the  little  garden.  In 
fact,  it  has  its  outposts  there — tiny 
green  painted  tables  for  two  set 
near  the  fountain.  The  aim  in 
this  room  was  to  give  a  feeling  of 
pleasant  intimacy.  As  dominant 
colors  I  used  old  blue  and  Chinese 
yellow.  The  walls  are  a  soft 
cream,  delicately  paneled  and 
hung  with  bright  prints.  The 
window  draperies  are  Chinese  yel- 
low with  a  border  of  strong  blue. 
The  color  scheme  is  repeated  in 
the  screen  near  the  fireplace, 
which  is,  of  course,  wide  and  am- 
ple and  ready  with  logs  for  a 
chilly  summer  day.  The  chairs  in 
this  room  are  dark  mahogany, 
with  seat  cushions  of  blue,  repeat- 
ing the  rich  color  note  of  the  car- 
pet and  window  draperies. 

The  other  dining-room  pro- 
claims itself  at  once  as  private. 
Last  winter  it  was  the  room  se- 
lected for  a  dinner  given  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  members 
of  the  Piping  Rock  Club.  The 
walls  have  a  low  wainscot  of  soft 
green,  above  is  a  scenic  wall  paper 
that  gives  the  effect  of  tapestry. 
The  tables  and  chairs  are  Hepple- 
white,   which   form   is   reproduced 


and  dotted  Swiss.  Very  gay 
hooked  rugs  adorn  the  polished 
light-toned  floor,  a  tone  which  is 
repeated  in  the  maple  table  and 
the  antique  rush  bottom  armchair. 
What  has  been  called  a  "flirta- 
tious little  mirror"  is  set  in  a 
black  lacquer  frame.  The  small 
dressing-room  beyond  is  done  with 
a  red  toile  de  Jouy  paper.  The 
mirror  and  stool  and  the  double 
ladder  of  tiny  shelves  to  hold 
powder  and  rouge  are  a  curious 
pinkish  red.  I  think  that  in  every 
room,  whether  clubhouse  or  home, 
there  should  be  one  leading  color 
or  design,  the  rest  of  the  details 
should  be  in  graceful  varying  sub- 
servience. 

The  furnishings  of  the  follow- 
ing rooms  at  the  Piping  Rock 
Club  were  given  by  different 
members.  In  the  living-room 
gayly-flowered  chintz  gives  the 
interior  its  air  of  comfort  and  jo- 
viality. And  though  here  this  mat 
terial  is  used  for  the  slip-cover* 
for  the  deep  fireside  couch  and 
easy  chairs  as  well  as  for  the  win- 
dows, this  room  is  not  entirely 
chintz  in  its  scheme.  An  unob- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 


JULY,  1925 


In  Two  Large, 
Handsome  Volumes 


11  inch 
wide  by  1 5 
inches  deep. 
Strong  hand- 
some half  leather 
binding  beautiful- 
ly embossed  and 
decorated  in  gold. 


HIS    magnificent   work   contains    actual    color    reproductions   of    the 

world-famous   "Old   Masters"   which    thousands   upon    thousands   of 

Americans   yearly   travel   all   over   Europe   to   see   and   study.      You 

no  longer  need  leave  your  own  home  to  see  these  famous  masterpieces. 

We  bring  them  to  you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just  think  of  possessing  in   actual  colors  a  beautiful   reproduction 

of  the  Mona  Lisa — the  most  famous  picture  in  the  world — "The 

Angelus"  by  Francois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 

Venus    and    Adonis"    by   the    great    Titian,    Turner's    wonderful 

Marine  Pictures,  the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by 

the  immortal  Velasquez,  and  nearly   100  others — almost  equally 

famous — the  choice  of  the  entire  art-loving  world ! 

It's  just  as  though  you  visited  the  Louvre  and   Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London, 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others  —  yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.  And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and  then  hurriedly,  as  you  do  in  visiting  the  galleries, 

you  can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 

Over  $5,000,000  Worth  of  Paintings 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Leighton 

Bompard 

Lawrence 

Botticelli 

Lucas 

Bouveret 

Mauve 

Brett 

Meissonier 

Brown 

Millet 

Cazin 

Morland 

Chaplin 

Murillo 

Clark 

Peacock 

Constable 

Rembrandt 

Corot 

Reni 

Correggio 

Reynolds 

Crome 

Riviere 

Da  Vinci 

Romney 

Detaalle 

Rossetti 

Duverger 

Rubens 

Fragonard 

Sadler 

Furse 

Sargent 

Gainsborough 

Stanley 

Gore 

Steen 

Greuze 

Stone 

Guthrie 

Swan 

Hals 

Titian 

Henner 

Troyon 

Holbein 

Tuke 

Holiday 

Turner 

Hook 

Velasquez 

Hunt 

Walker 

Israels 

Waller 

Landseer 

Watts 

Latour 

Webster 

Le   Brun 

Whistler 

Legros 

Zorn 

The  paintings  in  this  great  collection  are  those 
which  are  talked  of  and  discussed  by  intellectual 
people  everywhere — paintings  with  which  every 
well-educated  person  should  be  familiar.  They 
represent  canvases  valued  at  over  Five  Million 
Dollars. 

There  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasurable 
way  to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  studying  the 
works  of  these  masters — like  fine  books,  they  be- 
come dear  old  friends  in  whose  companionship  you 
will  find  untold  inspiration  and  happiness. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the 
originals  or  not.  If  you  have,  these  volumes  will 
enable  you  to  live  over  and  over  again  your  visits 
to  the  great  galleries — if  you  have  not  seen  the 
originals,  they  will  open  up  an  entirely  new  field 
of  almost  ecstatic  pleasure. 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up  with- 
out the  refining  influence  of  these  great  painters — 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  appreciate 
the  real  and  the  beautiful.  Art  is  as  much  of  a 
requisite  to  a  liberal  education  as  music — nay, 
more  so,  for  everyone  with  eyesight  can  find  a 
wonderful  satisfaction  in  art,  and  not  everyone 
has  an  ear  for  music. 

A  REAL  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

"Famous  Paintings"  is  more  than  a  mere  collec- 
tion   of    pictures.     It    is    published    in    co-operation 

ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENTS  FROM  OWNERS 

"  'Famous  Paintings'  have  been  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  members  ot  our  family  and  a  number 
of  our  friends.      Am   very   proud  of  them." 

Hugh  Parks,  Franklinsville,  N.  C. 

"My  family  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  view- 
ing the  splendid  paintings  represented  in  the  volume*. 
I  consider  the  set  of  great  educational  value  in  the 
right  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art." 

H.   H.   Price,   D.   D.,   Aurora,    Nebraska. 

"The   volumes    have   brought   to   me,    as   they   will    do 
anyone,     many     happy    moments.        Their    educational 
value  in  the   highest  and   best  sense  is   immense." 
S.  G.  Heiskell,  Former  Mayor  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

"Surely  these  volumes  are  exceptional,  as  well  for 
the  beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  subjects  selected  as 
perfection  in  reproduction.  To  be  in  possession  of 
such  a  collection  of  rare  and  distinguished  paintings  so 
faithfully  copied  in  beautiful  coloring  and  effects  is  a 
privilege." 

(Mrs.)  Clara  B.  Whinnery,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


with  Cassell  &  Company,  the  famous  London  pub- 
lishers. The  paintings  are  reproduced  on  a  spe- 
cially prepared  canvas  paper  which  perfectly  con- 
veys the  color  values  of  the  original.  Each  one  is 
mounted  by  hand  on  heavy  white  art  board,  which 
can  easily  be  detached  for  framing,  and  the  whole 
is  handsomely  bound  in  two  large  volumes — 11  x  15 
inches.  The  introduction  is  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
and  each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  motif  of  the  painting  itself  and  a 
brief  sketch   of  the   life  of   the   artist. 

You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but  you  learn  the 
chief  points  about  the  artist's  life  and  habits,  so 
that  you'll  be  able  to  talk  about  them  with  author- 
ity. It  is  a  comprehensive  reference  library  ever 
at  your  elbow.  You'll  be  proud  to  possess  such 
beautiful  volumes,  and  proud  to  show  them  to 
your  friends. 

EXAMINE    IN    YOUR    OWN    HOME 

The  twj  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 
oe  shipped  to  you  on  approval.  Merely  enclose  $2.00 
with  the  coupon.  Tour  set  will  be  forwarded,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure 
in  your  own  home.  Then  if  you  feel  you  can  afford 
not  to  own  this  great  work,  send  it  back  within  five 
days  and  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded  with- 
out question  or  red  tape,  otherwise  pay  $2.00  monthly 
until  $25.00 — the  price  of  the  set — Is  paid.  If  you  wish 
pay  cash,  send  only  $24.00.  But  you  must  act  at 
once.  Our  present  supply  of  these  sets  is  limited  and  to 
nsure  your  receiving  your  set  you  must  act  promptly 
-sign  and  mail  the  coupon  To-day  or  send  a  copy  of  It. 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

SIGN   AND   MAIL  TO-DAY! 
FUNK  4.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A-D-7-25 

Send  me.  on  approval,  carriage  ohargea  paid,  the 
of  Famous  Paintlnus.  I  enclose  $2.00.  If  satisfactory,  I  will 
retain  the  work  and  send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until 
•25.00  in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do 
not  want  the  books.  I  will  return  them  within  five  dayi  at  your 
expense,  you  will  refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe 
you  nothing. 

NAME    

ADDRESS     

CITY    STATB 

•  If  you  prefer  to  pay  In  cash,  land  only  $24.00. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


GIRANDOLES 

DIRECT  IMPORTATION 
FROM  PARIS 

THE  girandole  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
decorative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
smartest  means  for  home  lighting  available. 
Their  use  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Louis  XV, 
when  that  monarch  established  the  custom  of 
their  royal  use  as  a  significant  item  of  interior 
decoration. 

The  model  shown  above  is  made  of  all  pure 
crystal  and  arranged  for  American  lighting.  It 
stands  18  inches  high  and  is  12  inches  wide. 

The  girandole  makers  in  my  studio  have  pre- 
served in  their  reproductions  all  the  ideals  and 
true  craftsmanship  which  inspired  the  workers 
of  the  period  of  Louis  XV.  Those  which  I  am 
introducing  to  America  are  representative  of 
the  highest  skill  and  workmanship,  and  have 
been  wrought  by  craftsmen  who  love  their  work 
and  are  capable  of  carrying  out  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  early  French  designers. 

Price  $90  per  pair 

Securely  Packed  and  Sent  by 
Express  Prepaid  to  Any  Part 
of  the  U.  S.  on  Receipt  of  Check 

JOHN  R.  KOWALL 

31,    Rue   des   Francs-Bourgeois,    Paris 

Models  on  display  and   orders  should  be  placed   through  my 

AMERICAN  AGENTS 

Boston  New    York 

Queen   Anne   Shops  Proxy  Shoppers 

739  Boylston  St.  7  East  39th  St. 


The  Beginning  of  Summer  in  Paris 


(Continued  fr 

Music  Hall,  the  poet,  Jean  Riche- 
pin,  of  the  French  Academy,  read 
his  poems  and  made  way  for  the 
Prince  des  Poetes,  Paul  Fort, 
who  inaugurated  this  series  of 
modern  troubadours  by  reciting 
some  of  his  rare  Ballades  Fran- 
chises. Then  followed  on  the  next 
bill  Maurice  Rostand,  who  was 
such  a  success  that  a  lecture  agent 
from  New  York  immediately 
signed  him  up  for  a  series  of  read- 
ings in  America!  Others  to  ap- 
pear are:  Jean  Cocteau,  the 
Countess  de  Noailles,  Lucie  Dela- 
rue-Mardrus,   etc. 

While  the  appearance  of  a  poet 
on  the  music  hall  stage  may  be 
something  new-,  the  spectacle  of  a 
playwright  appearing  on  the  stage 
in  his  own  play  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon one  in  Paris.  Year  in,  year 
out,  Sacha  Guitry,  untempted  by 
fabulous  offers  from  the  American 
managers,  plays  in  his  own  de- 
lightful manner  his  own  delight- 
fully written  comedies.  Louis 
Verneuil,  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  runs  Guitry  a 
very  close  second  with  repeated 
appearances  in  his  own  successful 
light  comedies.  His  latest,  "Heads 
or  Tails,"  in  which  he  plays  oppo- 
site a  new  and  brilliant  actress 
from  Roumania,  Elvire  Popesco, 
is  one  of  the  hits  of  the  season. 
The  veteran  comic  dramatist  and 
novelist,  Tristan  Bernard,  has 
lately  added  to  the  gaiety  of  Paris 
by  appearing,  beard  and  all,  in  his 
own  comedy  "Prince  Charming." 
And  more  than  once  during  the 
season  the  young  and  gifted  play- 
wright, Jean  Sarment,  has  acted 
the  hero  in  his  own  plays. 

For  a  woman  writer  to  appear 
in  a  play  of  her  own,  however,  is 
a  distinct  novelty.  And  when 
the  woman  in  the  case  is  the  most 
highly  esteemed  writer  of  her  sex 
in  France,  one  can  understand 
how  all  Paris  flocked  to  see  the 
revival  of  the  play  "Cheri,"  in 
which  the  author  Colette  played 
the  leading  feminine  role.  After 
seeing  her  in  the  role,  Henry 
Bernstein,  the  dramatist,  said: 
"Her  concentrated,  mocking,  ob- 
sessing, subtle  and  massive  inter- 
pretation reminds  one  of  Guitry 
pere.  When  you  know  that  Guitry 
pere  is  the  greatest  living  French 
actor,  you  realize  the  force  of 
Bernstein's  tribute  to  his  consoeur. 

Yes,  Paris  had  a  real  emotion  in 
the  theatre  in  seeing  Colette  act 
in  one  of  her  own  plays.  All  Paris 
admires  without  reserve  the  high 
talent  of  their  greatest  woman 
novelist.  And  her  acting  had  the 
same  dynamic  quality  of  her  writ- 
ings. She  was  beautiful  to  look 
at,  too ;  that  is,  beautiful  in  the 
same  way  that  Isadora  Duncan 
and  Ethel  Barrymore  are  now 
beautiful;  with  the  amply-propor- 
tioned, well-rounded  and  dignified 
beauty  of  a  middle-aged  matron ; 
with  a  certain  animal  grace  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  a  free 
and  noble  intelligence.     Colette  is 


om  page  17) 

a   typical   daughter  oi    Burgundy, 

that  pleasant  province  where  the 
best  wines  come  from  and  V  ire 
the  mosl  succulent  dishes  are  >'>n 
COCted  to  keep  them  company. 
Despite  all  her  years  spent  in 
Paris,  she  still  retains  her  very 
piquant  Burgundy  accent. 

The  doings  of  her  poets  and  ar- 
tists always  has  a  real  interest  fox 
Paris,  and  among  the  happenings 
of  the  spring  season  none  was 
more  commented  on  than  the  Gide 
sale.  Sometime  last  year  Andre 
Gide  reprinted  his  "Cory/ion," 
which    had    previously    been    pri- 


Madame    Colette,    author-actress 

vately  printed  to  the  extent  of  a  I 
dozen  or  so  copies.  "Corydon"  is 
a  bald  apology  in  the  form  of 
Socratic  dialogues  for  certain  prac- 
tices which  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  biblical  city  and  which  are 
only  openly  mentioned  in  Kraft- 
Ebbing  or  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Following  the  publication  of  this 
exceedingly  dull  book  many  of 
Gide's  literary  friends  regretfully 
took  their  leave  of  him.  Among 
them  were  Paul  Claudel,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  Francis  Jammes, 
Henri  de  Regnier,  and  Pierre 
Louys.  In  the  days  of  their 
friendship  they  had  sent  him  let- 
ters and  first  and  expensive  edi- 
tions of  their  works  with  long 
dedications.  The  friendships  hav- 
ing been  broken,  Gide  saw  no  rea- 
son why  he  shouldn't  sell  to  the 
hungry  hordes  of  collectors  the 
400  dedicated  books  and  letters. 
And  so  he  netted  for  himself 
the  tidy  sum  of  122,000  francs. 
He  also  netted  from  the  press  the 
most  unanimous  and  vivid  cam- 
paign of  stinging  sarcasms  and 
vitriolic  meprise  that  has  been 
written  up  against  a  public  man. 
The  last  word,  however,  came 
not  from  the  onlookers  in  the 
press,  but  from  one  of  the  former 
friends  whose  dedicated  gifts  were 
auctioned  off.  A  new  book  of. 
Henri  de  Regnier's  having  jus"  * 
been  issued,  he  sent  a  review  copy 
thus  inscribed: 

A    Monsieur  Andre    Gide, 

pour  joindre  a  sa  vente 

Henri  de  REGNIER 

27    Avril,    1925. 
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INTERIOR.  DECORATORS 


OHOWN  AT  LEFT— 

Four  fold  Chinese 
raised  lacquer  screen, 
leather  mounted  on  canvas, 
coloured  decorations  on 
black  background.  Size 
each  fold,  6  feet  by  20 
inches.  Prompt  delivery 
in    the    United    States. 


ANTIQUES 


WIDE  SELECTION  OF  GIFTS.    MANY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WEDDING  PRESENTS 
C&he    GENERAL    TRADING    CO.    (Mayfair),  Ltd.    ParkLa'ne?w.nifeaPdlmyeEnd), 
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IRTS    J    DECOR  Alloy 


Lower  Away 


Painting  by  SMontague  cDaimson. 


ZMdrine  Paintings 

and 

Prints 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 

Sporting  Prints 


HUNTING 
SHOOTING 


RACING 
POLO 


Suitable  for  Decorating  Long  Island  Homes 


Above  54th  St. 


Kennedy  and  Co., 

693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


l^p  Catalo, 


Small  Size  y" x  15"  Price  $15. 


Serviceable,  Beautiful  Lanterns 

ADAPTABLE  TO  ALMOST  ANY  SURROUNDINGS 

We  are  sole  agents  for  these  lanterns.  Lead  frame, 
hand  etched,  glass  panels.  Q  Immediate  delivery  upon 
receipt  of  remittance,  express  prepaid.  Catalogue  sent 
upon  request. 

A.  WERTHEIM, 

INC. 

534  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Miraculous  Beauty  of  the  Herter 
Garden 


(Continued  from  page  35) 


of  morning  glories,  which  arc  as 
delicate  in  effect  as  clusters  of  lark- 
spur, or  climbing  heliotrope. 

Cement  steps  of  the  same  lovely 
Sicilian  pinkish  terra-coota  as  the 
house  lead  down  from  the  yellow- 
flower  garden  to  the  boat  pavilion 
at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  This  pa- 
vilion is  the  same  color  as  the  resi- 
dence, its  tiny  windows  are  leaded, 
and  its  walls  grown  over  with 
lovely  vines.  Flowers  abound 
here  as  elsewhere.     They  flourish 


of  the  concrete  walls,  with 
of  verdant  color,  and  glorffftng 
the  regular  matter-of-fact  aspect 
of  bricked  terraces  and  walks, 
with  dull  greens  and  yellows. 
There  are  many  interesting  de- 
tails in  the  color  adjustments  of 
the  house.  For  instance,  the  trim 
of  the  entire  structure  is  blue 
green,  not  unlike  the  tiles  that 
are  inset  in  the  walls  and  garden 
seats.  The  mosaics  around  the 
door  are  a  faded  red,  and  the  eaves 


A  narrow  pathway  through  a  wilderness  of  beauty  on  the 
Herter  estate 


blithely  in  Sicilian  jars  and  tiled 
boxes,  greeting  you  at  almost 
every  step. 

The  old  and  sweetly  faded  as- 
pect of  the  concrete,  so  fascinating 
in  the  house  and  boat  pavilion, 
and  so  reminiscent  of  old  Sicilian 
palaces  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
pergola.  The  latter,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  grounds,  is  grown 
over  with  a  thick  foliage  of  grape- 
vines. Clambering  rose  vines  add 
a  lovely  fragrance. 

The  yellow  gardens  seem  to 
flaunt  their  beauty  most  signally 
in  vivid  sunshine,  or  to  brighten 
as  if  by  magic  the  grey  days  of  sea 
storms,  but  it  is  at  twilight  or  in 
the  radiance  of  full  moon  that  the 
blue  and  white  gardens  achieve 
that  quality  of  enchantment  so 
rarely  found  outside  the  old 
haunted  gardens  of  Italy.  The 
flash  of  gleaming  tiles  from  walls 
and  concrete  seats,  the  dark, 
shadowy  spires  of  the  evergreens, 
the  faint  dew-drenched  perfume 
of  the  hushed,  garden,  and  far 
off  the  moonlit  glimmer  of  the 
lake. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
color  note  in  all  the  harmony  of 
this  beautiful  place  is  the  roof  of 
the  concrete  house.  Here  the 
weathered  copper  tiles,  at  a  little 
distance,  give  the  effect  of  green 
inlay  on  gold.  Sun  and  sea  winds 
are  great  alchemists,  making  emer- 
alds gleams  from  the  copper  tiles, 
softening    the    pinkish    terra-cotta 


are  painted  a  rich  Pompeian  crim- 
son. 

Nature  abhors  straight,  severe 
lines.  Perhaps  it  is  a  tribute  to 
her  and  Pan  and  all  the  lesser  gar- 
den gods,  and  nymphs  and  hama- 
dryads that  the  bricked  walks  from 
the  terrace  to  the  lake,  or  from 
garden  to  garden  are  either  planted 
with  colorful  trailing  vines,  or  else 
studded  with  lovely  ornamenta- 
tion— Sicilian  oil  jars — lovely  blue 
pottery — gay  tiled  boxes — all  bear- 
ing  lovely   burdens   of   flowers. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  exquisite 
kinship  between  the  Herter  home 
and  garden — an  intermingling. 
The  house  seems  to  wander  gra- 
ciously out  into  the  grounds — 
pottery  and  jars  attest  the  fact — 
and  the  garden  grows  right  up  to 
the  very  door,  even  blooms  a  way 
in — flowers  blossom  in  pots  on  the 
doorsteps.  Then,  too,  both  the 
house  and  the  garden  seem  to  have 
come  down  through  the  centuries 
in  perfect  happiness  together,  to 
have  borrowed  from  time,  secrets 
of  color  and  atmosphere  and  beau- 
tiful age.  The  green  mold  on  the 
copper-tiled  roof,  the  spots  of 
verdure  on  the  terra-cotta  of  the 
concrete  walls,  the  hues  of  th* 
weathering  brick,  are  all  illustra- 
tions of  nature's  point  of  view 
about  beauty,  and  her  way  of 
softening  up  the  formalism  of 
brick  and  stone. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  fas- 
(Coniinucd  on  page  70) 
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An  interesting  example  ot  one  ot  our  new  designs 

suitable  for  homes  of  the  Spanish 

or  Italian  type 


Living  Room,  Bedroom  and  DiningRoom 

Furniture 

Antiques  Objets  d'Art 

Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  Iompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119   WEST  40TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 
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ROOK     WOOD 

TILES  AND  POTTERY 
In  the  use  of  tile  it  is  well  to  be  sure  that  the  product  used  is  enduring  as  well 
as  artistic.  If  for  a  floor,  it  must  wear;  if  for  a  bathroom,  it  should  meet  all 
the  little  intricate  conditions  of  such  a  room  without  resorting  to  ruthless  cut- 
ting and  haphazard  fitting.  Color  and  surface  textures  are  qualities  which  should 
not  disintegrate  with  time.  Rookwood's  service  in  meeting  these  conditions  is 
never  in  question.  Service  must  be  paid  for,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  lasting 
results  which  really  count. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dates  sen'  on  application 


The 

LENOX  HILL  STUDIO 

511  East  69th  St.,  'New  York 

TELEPHONE  RHIN.  10268-0730 


HAND  EMBROIDERY 

NEEDLEPOINT 

CREWEL  WORK 

QUILTING 

REPAIRING 

W^ork  Shown   by  S^jtjtointment 


Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 
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trusive  gray-checked  velour  adonis 
the  other  couches  and  armchairs. 
Brilliant  needlepoint  lends  its  rich 
color  to  the  sombre  society  of  a 
long  antique  table  of  dark,  lus- 
trous wood.  In  the  recessed  fire- 
place there  is  the  gleam  of  shiny 
buff  leather  on  easy  chairs.  Near 
the  door  that  leads  out  to  the  polo 
field  are  spindle-backed  chairs  and 
mellow,  old-blue,  covered  arm- 
chairs. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this 
room  is  the  paneled  walls.  They 
have  a  chameleon  quality,  chang- 
ing from  shadowy  blue-gray  in 
dim  corners,  to  grayish  jade  in 
a  beam  of  light.  The  side  fixtures 
are  of  black  metal  similar  to  the 
chandeliers,  gay  prints  of  coaching 
and  horse  racing,  of  fox  and  stag 
hunting,  adorn  the  walls. 

Adjoining  the  living-room  or 
lounge  is  the  music  room.  Here 
a  greater  formality  is  in  evidence. 
The  walls  are  paneled  in  old  gold 
and  no  pictures  are  hung  to  de- 
tract from  their  stateliness.  An 
antique  medallion  near  the  wide 
door,  and  a  painting  over  the  man- 
telpiece are  intended  as  accents 
rather  than  embellishments.  Silk 
damask  of  an  elusive  green  pre- 
vails in  the  upholstery  of  the 
couches  and  the  chairs.  But 
chintz  also  is  found  in  this  exalted 
company — a  chintz  armchair  pre- 
sides over  the  hearth  in  company 
with  ornaments  of  vivid  Persian 
blue,  a  baby  grand  piano,  and  a 
book-strewn  table  complete  the 
decorative  elements  of  a  room 
which  is  rich  in  color,  dignified, 
yet  not  overpowering. 

In  doing  a  country  club  one 
cannot  wholly  discard  formality, 
because,  after  all,  formality  in  dec- 
oration has  grown  out  of  a  sense 
of  order — the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place.  The  only  difficulty 
is  when  formality  is  attained  with 
a  loss  of  intimacy  and  homelike- 
ness.     If  with  a  certain  decorum, 


one  combined  the  unexpected,  the 
detail  that  delights  the  eye.  and 
adds  a  sure  sense  ot  luxurious 
comfort,  then  the  livable  interior 
is  accomplished.  As,  for  instance, 
in  the  card  room  of  the  Piping 
Rock  Club,  there  are  hooked  rugs 
before  the  fireplace,  blue  bowls 
for  Mowers,  ash  trays  convenient  to 
armchairs,  blue  writing  desks  re- 
mote from  the  card  tables — all 
perhaps  trifles,  but  the  result  is 
convenience  and  a  sense  of  the 
little  comfort  of  life  having  been 
carefully  observed. 

There  is  no  place  where  perfec- 
tion is  so  necessary  as  in  bedrooms. 
At  Piping  Rock  these  chambers 
are  especially  comfortable.  One 
bedroom  has  a  gay  flowered  paper. 
This  forms  a  pleasing  background 
for  the  soft  green  painted  beds. 
The  desk  is  also  green  and  cov- 
ered with  a  rose  blotter.  The 
dressing  table  is  green.  The  car- 
pet is  deep  and  luxurious,  repeat- 
ing the  color  tone.  Hooked  rugs 
are  strewn  about.  Before  the 
wide  brick  fireplace  stretches  a 
comfortable  chaise  longue.  About 
the  room  are  wicker  chairs  chintz 
cushioned ;  near  the  twin  beds,  a 
gay  screen  painted  with  festoons 
and  flowers,  a  quaint  Pierrette  and 
a  melancholy  Pierrot.  The  other 
bedrooms  at  Piping  Rock,  while 
smaller  than  this  one,  are  just  as 
cheerful  and  homelike. 

Throughout  the  building,  from 
entrance  hall  to  last  bedroom,  the 
whole  intention  was  to  give  an  air 
that  one  would  find  in  the  most 
friendly  and  cheerful  of  homes, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  formality  to  insure  not 
only  the  impersonal  note  so  neces- 
sary in  a  club  house;  but  also  the 
sense  of  contrast  between  such  life 
and  actual  home  life.  For  a  club, 
though  a  close  relation  of  the 
home,  is  not  an  effort  at  imitation  ; 
it  is  an  extension  of  the  home,  not 
an  enlargement  of  it. 


The  Miraculous  Beauty  of  the  Herter 
Garden 
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cinating  things  about  this  lovely 
garden  is  the  color  idea  governing 
the  planting  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  it.  The  blaze  of  color 
of  myriad  flowers  of  all  shades  of 
yellow  and  pink,  with  contrast  of 
leaf  and  foliage,  all  against  a 
background  of  pinkish  terra-cotta, 
is  a  sight  to  captivate  one  imme- 
diately. Not  less  beautiful  is  the 
blue  and  white  garden.  Its 
scheme  of  color,  while  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  warm,  sun-toned 
yellow  garden,  is  most  interesting 
and  genial.  The  same  spon- 
taneity so  characteristic  of  all  the 
gardening    of    the    Albert    Herter 


residence,  marks  this  lovely  spot, 
too,  and  the  same  vivacity.  The 
flash  of  the  Persian  tiles  deco- 
rating the  walls,  the  presence  of 
blue  pottery  and  the  pinkish  Sicil- 
ian jars,  and  the  soft  tone  of 
the  terra-cotta  background  of  the 
house  and  garden  walls,  all  impart 
a  cheery,  jovial  atmosphere.  The 
warm  suns  of  Italy  could  not  have 
mellowed  brick  and  concrete  more*  * 
beautifully.  Over  garden  and 
house,  falls  the  soft  shade  of  luxu- 
riant trees,  and  gleaming  richly 
from  above,  the  emerald  spotted 
roof  of  copper  tiles.  It  is  a  garden 
breathing  antiquity  and   romance. 
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The  PRINTING  you  have  in  mind 
at  a  moderate  cost 

YOU  want  it  to  be  printing  that 
will  adroitly  introduce  you  to  your 
prospective  customers  and  thoroughly 
sell  them  on  the  beauty  or  the  utility 
of  your  product. 


Samples  of  good  printing  will  be 
mailed  to  you  upon  request.  Your 
specifications  will  receive  careful  con- 
sideration and  our  estimate  will  be 
mailed  the  same  day. 
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SIMPLIFY  YOUR  FALL 

HOME  HUNTING 

PROBLEMS 


THE  real  estate  department  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  is  prepared  to  assist 
you  in  finding  your  requirements  in  a 
home. 

Whether  it  be  the  purchase  of  a  co- 
operative apartment,  an  apartment  to 
rent,  a  suburban  home  or  a  country  estate, 
let  us  help  you. 

Write  us  fully  as  to  your  requirements 
and  we  will  send  you  complete  data. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


Write  today 


Real  Estate  Department 

Arts  {^Decoration 

45  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Spanish J[rt  Qakries 

NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH  MADRID 

Ohdti  S.   ^erberyan 
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Addison  Mizner  Bldg. 
Palm  Beach 
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Outdoor  Lighting 
by  master  craftsmen 

TX7HEREVER  one  seeks  to  make  the 
v"  home  more  beautiful,  a  pleasanter 
place  to  be  and  more  inviting  to  friends 
— outdoor  lighting  of  the  better  grade 
is  used. 

And  now  good  taste  gratefully  accepts 
the  dignity  and  charm  of  Novelty  lan- 
terns, both  expressive  of  the  owner's 
personality  and  in  harmony  with  present 
day  architectural  achievements. 

Made  of  all  copper  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  designs  by  real  old-fashioned  crafts- 
men, Novelty  lanterns  are  made  to 
endure.  They  grow  more  charming  with 
time,  for  age  adds  naturalistic  artistry  to 
the  beauty  of  copper. 

Send  for  folder,  "Light  Outdoors."  It 
contains  helpful,  authoritative  suggestions. 
It    is    free.    Just    address    Dent.    D. 

NOVELTY  LAMP  &  SHADE  COMPANY 


Dignity  is  expressed  in  the 
such  charming-  hrackets  as  th 
Novelty    All    Copper   Line. 


Outdoor 
Lighting 

LIGHT  IS  FRIENDLY" 
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ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"    recognized    House    for    Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003   Madison   Square 


Established  1874 

2 and  4  E.  Forty-Fourtd Street-' 
NE  W  YORK 


IN  the  presentation 
of  correct  fashions 
for  men,  a  comprehen- 
sive service  to  a  dis- 
tinguished clientele, 
through  three  genera- 
tions, has  established 
the  authoritative  posi- 
tion  of   Wetzel. 
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Chat  About  Wedgwood,  Old  and  New 

(Continued  from  page  $.') 

a  colored  background  of  blue, 
pink,  lavender  or  terra  cotta. 
This  is,  perhaps  today,  the  best 
known  of  all  tlic  WedgwooJfc. 

Among  the  finest  bits  of  old 
jasper  were  decorations  designed 
from  the  nine  muses  of  Apollo, 
"Dancing  Hours,"  "The  Sacri- 
fice of  Japan,"  "The  Marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Pysche,"  and  at  this 
time  he  added  to  his  designs  for 
the  table  various  toilet  articles; 
and  small  pieces  came  into 
vogue — rings,  pins,  earrings  and 
bracelets. 

The  credit  for  the  black  basalt 
ware  really  traces  back  to  the  Eler 
Brothers,  and  Wedgwood  adapted 
it  from  some  examples  he  had  seen 
of  their  work,  but  he  brought  it 
out  in  many  new  forms  and  with 
a  rich  variety  of  many  new  deco- 
rations. For  Wedgwood  was 
never  a  slavish  copyist,  always 
interpreting  rather  than  imitating. 
This  is  revealed  in  a  study  of  his 
exquisite  designs  which  were  of  in- 
finite variety,  festoons  of  flowers, 
animals,  even  the  twisting  of  a 
snake  to  make  an  unusual  handle 
for  a  jug.  The  fine,  permanent 
color  and  wonderful  bas-relief 
of  the  Wedgwood  ware  give  it 
today  a  prominent  place  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  decorator,  and  when 
a  set  of  old  black  basalt  can  be 
found  it  is  sometimes  used  as  the 
starting-point  for  an  interesting 
scheme  of  decoration.  In  buying 
old  Wedgwood  here  or  in  England 
it  is  very  wise  to  examine  each 
piece    for    the    Wedgwood    mark. 

Whether  it  is  because  the  old 
Wedgwood  designs  are  so  very 
good  or  because  his  work  carried 
such  enormous  variety  the  fact  re- 


A  rare  Wedgwood  plate  decorated 
with  Nature  patterns,  inherited  by 
Mrs.  Northend  from  her  father  ivho 
lived  in  Newburyport  and  brought 
the   plate    over    in    one    of    his    ships 

The  first  effort  of  this  master 
craftsman  in  his  own  pottery  was 
to  improve  the  cream-colored  ware, 
and  so  successful  was  he  that  it 
immediately  became  the  vogue,  and 
it  was  very  difficult  to  manufac- 
ture rapidly  enough  to  meet  the 
demand.  Under  his  watchful  eye, 
it  took  on  a  rich  glaze  which  made 
a  perfect  background  for  decora- 
tion. The  pale  cream  which  had 
been  his  father's  specialty,  he  va- 
ried with  pieces  ranging  through 
many  yellows  down  to  a  warm 
sulphur.  This  yellow  ware  be- 
came very  popular  in  New  Eng- 
land and  quite  common,  so  that  in 
the  cottages  little  was  thought  of 
it.  In  fact,  its  popular  name  at 
the  grocer's  was  "yaller  ware." 

Wedgwood's  designs  were  not 
exclusively  for  the  table.  He 
manufactured  many  kinds  of 
household  pieces  and  not  always 
on  the  date  promised,  we  judge, 
as  there  is  a  letter  extant  from 
Peter  Swift  to  Wedgwood  com- 
plaining that  his  "Piggins  cream 
pots  and  salts  had  not  arrived." 
Another  letter  from  an  irate  house- 
keeper expressed  annoyance  in  the 
following  terms:  "Mr.  Wedgwood 
or  Wagwood,  the  yaller  pye-dyshes 
ain't  like  the  last,  Sur — they  are 
more  yallower." 

The  yellow  ware  was  soon 
known  as  Queens  ware,  because 
Queen  Charlotte  ordered  a  double 
dinner  set  of  it  comprising  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-two  pieces,  each 
one  decorated  with  a  different  de- 
sign. When  the  Queen's  order 
became  known,  poor  Wedgwood 
was  compelled  to  send  out  endless 
sets  with  varying  designs  which, 
of  course,  was  difficult  and  expen- 
sive. The  most  elaborate  of  this 
yellow  ware  was  sent  when  it  was 
ornamented  to  Liverpool  to  be 
burned.  Following  the  yellow 
came  a  brown  Wedgwood,  then 
red  and  dull  green  and,  of  course, 
black  basalt.  These  were  in  in- 
teresting forms  with  borders  show- 
ing great  variety  of  design. 

Wedgwood  also  invented  the 
popular  jasper  ware,  one  of  his  fa- 
mous outputs.  It  is  a  fine  vitrious 
ware  of  translucent  quality  and 
decoration,  consisting  of  delicate 
and   sharply   finished   reliefs   upon 


A    Wedgwood   pitcher   with    a   white 

base  and   blue   top   decorated  with  a 

hunting  scene,  from  Mrs.  Northend's 

collection 

mains  that  today  some  of  the  best 
of  modern  Wedgwood  is  manu- 
factured in  the  old  form,  the  old 
colors  and  the  old  decorations. 
The  blue  and  white,  the  lavender 
and  white,  the  jasper,  are  as  pop- 
ular as  ever  in  the  modern  ware 
and  the  yellow  ware  is  much  de- 
sired though  perhaps  not  sought 
after  with  the  avidity  that  it  wasfl 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Charlotte. 
There  is  nothing  more  charming 
for  any  house  where  the  elegance 
of  the  finer  Colonial  days  pre- 
vails, than  Wedgwood  with  plain 
grounds  and  classic  decorations. 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 
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of  words  in  "Babbitt."  Stew- 
art'-„inood,  moreover,  is  a  jollier 
one.  '  "The  Crazy  Fool"  is  gor- 
geous fun.  I  have  seen  strong 
men  go  into  convulsions  of  laugh- 
ter while  it  was  being  read  aloud. 
A  large  part  of  this  enjoyment 
comes,  of  course,  from  the  emotion 
of  recognition.  People  who  have 
no  familiarity  with  office  confer- 
ences, sales  letters,  efficiency  meth- 
ods, the  way  letters  are  dictated,  or 
with  the  formulated  patter 
whereby  a  great  deal  of  business 
is  transacted,  will  miss  some  of 
the  fun,  but 

Charlie  Hatch,  the  hero  of 
"The  Crazy  Fool,"  inherits  an 
insane  asylum  from  his  uncle; 
but  there  is  a  condition  attached 
to  the  will;  he  must  "make  good." 

'*  'Oh,  my  God!'  cried  Charlie. 
'Why  does  everybody  always 
want  me  to  make  good?  What 
do  I  have  to  do  this  time?' 

"  'You  have  to  reorganize  your 
uncle's  insane  asylum,'  replied  the 
stranger,  'and  put  it  on  a  paying 
basis.' 

"'I  beg  your  pardon?'  asked 
Charlie  politely. 

"  'You  see,'  explained  the  old 
man,  'your  uncle  spent  his  whole 
life  developing  this  asylum.  It 
was  his  dream.  He  started  with 
only  a  few  dollars — his  bare 
hands — and  one  lunatic.  Men 
£  called  him  a  fool — an  idealist — 
but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
went  on  alone.  He  poured  all 
-  his  energy — all  his  time — into  it — 
and  at  last  came  success.'  " 

Such  bits,  of  course,  may  be 
relished  by  anybodv.  And  that 
.  surprise  of  incongruity  which  i-- 
the  essence  of  humor  is  explosive 
in  such  bits  as  when  Mr.  King 
calls  a  stenographer  and  asks  her 
whether  she  can  take  dictation. 
She   answers   "Yes." 

"  'Well,  can  you  do  this?' 
asked  Mr.  King,  and  he  leaped  up 
and  kicked  his  heels  together  be- 
fore they  touched  the  ground." 

Throughout  this  book  that 
gravity  which  enshrowds  the 
hokum  stories  of  the  "don't-watrh- 
the- clock -and- you -will-be-success- 
ful"  school  of  American  literature 
and  of  American  homiletics  is  dis- 
pelled by  the  squirt-gun  of  ribald 
irreverence  and  impertinence.  The 
conscientious  file  clerk  who  hopes 
to  be  president  of  the  firm  some 
day  if  he  can  produce  the  impor- 
tant paper  at  the  right  moment, 
will  be  shocked — if  he  reads  "The 
Crazy  Fool"  and  patient  and 
credulous  wives,  poor  dears! 
who  wonder  how  their  husbands 
can  keep  it  up  working  so  hard 
at  the  office,  will  perhaps  blink  a 
little;  but  if  the  file  clerk  keeps 
*>  fright  on  and  doesn't  watch  the 
clock  he  may  some  day  have  a  lot 
of  innocent  fun  pressing  desk  but- 
tons and  telling  the  staff  about  his 
Saturday  golf  game,  and  the  wise 
wife  will  know  that  as  long  as 
hubby  is  playing  "business"  at  the 


office  he  will  be  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief. 

HIS  publisher  tells  me  that 
Stewart  wrote  "Tin'  Cra  \ 
Fool"  in  four  weeks.  The  book 
had  been  scheduled,  listed,  adver- 
tised, and  designed  as  to  jacket 
and  cover;  and  all  that  Stewart 
had  done  was  to  talk  about  it.  lie 
hadn't  got  down  to  writing  it. 
Like  a  true  genius,  however,  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  thing 
when  there  was  no  other  waj 
out  of  it.  It  reads  as  swiftly  and 
with  as  much  an  effect  ot  sus- 
tained spontaneity  as  though  the 
whole  40,000  words  had  been 
written  at  a  single  breathless 
sitting. 

Those  among  the  writing  and 
theatrical  set  of  New  York  will 
find  embedded  in  "The  Crazy- 
Fool"  like  raisins  in  a  cake,  many 
of  the  best  jokes,  gag  lines,  and 
bon  mots  of  the  year. 
*     *     * 

A  PATIENT  and  indefatig- 
able scholar,  burrowing  like 
a  sapper  beneath  a  fort,  has  brought 
down  another  romantic  edifice. 
Christopher  Marlowe  did  not  die, 
it  seems,  in  a  fight  over  a  woman. 
He  was  stabbed  in  a  drunken 
brawl  over  nothing  less  prosaic 
than  a  dispute  over  the  addition 
of  his  bill  for  an  evening's  food 
and  liquor.  Legend  had  it  that 
the  woman  over  whom  Marlowe 
fought  was  worthless,  but  no  less, 
she  was  a  woman ;  and  so  the 
proper  tinge  of  irony  was  added 
to  the  colors  of  romantic  pathos. 
He  has  been  pictured  as  an  im- 
perious and  passionate  soul,  af- 
flicted with  an  anguishing  love 
for  a  common  strumpet,  who  had 
not  the  wit  to  see  how  much  he — 
perhaps  the  second  greatest  dra- 
matic poet  in  English  literature — 
honored  her  by  his  devotion. 

Those  who  have  read  the  af- 
fidavit of  that  disgusting  toad, 
Richard  Bame,  who  filed  an  af- 
fidavit charging  Marlowe  with 
blasphemy  a  few  days  before  Mar- 
low  e's  death  and  who  (thank 
Heaven!)  was  later  hanged  at  Ty- 
burn for  another  piece  of  ver- 
minery — those  who  have  read  that 
affidavit  without  sentiments  akin 
to  Bame's  will  have  suspected  that 
Marlowe  was  not  a  sentimentalist 
and  was  not  very  likely  to  have 
eaten  his  heart  out  for  a  bawd. 
A  drunken  brawl  is  another  mat- 
ter. Brawls  of  the  sort  need  no 
reasonable,  scarcely  even  a  cred- 
ible, provocation.  They  are  usu- 
ally not  even  provoked ;  they  just 
happen.  They  occur  among  men 
who  at  other  times  are  on  the 
most  agreeable  terms.  Slights, 
minor  disputes,  small  affronts,  real 
or  imagined,  are  enough  on  such 
occasions  to  arouse  false  passions, 
mainly  of  vanity  and  egotism ; 
blows  are  struck;  tragedy  ensues. 

The  scholar  who  deflated  the 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Drop  all  wast 
here— then 
FORGET  it! 


Instant,  Costless  Waste  Disposal! 


N?J 


i  more  tiresome  daily  trips  to  garbage  can  or  rubbish 
heap  when  your  new  home  is  Kernerator-equipped! 
For  the  single  cost  of  this  time-tried,  built-in  step-savet 
you  eliminate  all  this. 

No  Fuel  Required 

Simply  drop  all  waste  into  handy  hopper  door,  as  pic- 
tured—right there  in  the  kitchen.  The  garbage,  sweep- 
ings, papers,  tin  cans,  bottles,  shavings,  cigar  stubs — in 
fact,  whatever  you  want  to  get  rid  of— falls  to  the  brick 
combustion  chamber  in  the  basement.  Just  light  the 
accumulation  occasionally  (no  fuel  needed).  Metallic 
objects  (tin  cans  and  the  like)  are  flame-sterilized  for 
removal  with  the  ashes. 

Your  architect  or  contractor  knows  and  rec- 
ommends the  Kemerator.   Ask  him,  or  write 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 
1072  Chestnut  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ator  installation.  It 

n  a  good 
radio  set  and  you  get  rid 
of  the  garbage  nuisance. 


Comfort  in  the  morning 


The  Challenge  Test- 
make  it  yourself 

Tust  .1  single  Hoffman 
Vacuum  Valve  can 
make  an  astonishing 
difference.  You  know 
how  soon  radiators 
cool  off  when  the  tire 
runs  low.  They  prob- 
ably become  stone  cold 
in  an  hour. 

Put  a  Hoffman 
Valve  on  one  radiator. 
Check  the  futn  a  c  e 
drafts.  Hours  after- 
ward see  how  that 
radiator  is  still  piping 
hot.  The  next  morning 
notice  also  it  is  the 
first  to  heat.  That  is 
because  air  has  been 
kept  out.  That's  the 
magic  of  a   vacuum. 


f~\  N  some  of  those  zero  days  that  are  com- 
^"^  ing  you  will  be  mighty  glad  if  you  have 
Hoffman  Vacuum  Valves  on  your  radiators. 
It's  great  to  get  up  in  a  snug,  warm  house 
after  a  blizzard   has  howled   all  night. 

Air  must  be  vented  from  all  steam  radi- 
ators. But  Hoffman  Vacuum  Valves  not 
only  let  air  out — they  keep  it  out.  You 
don't  waste  steam  trying  to  push  out  air 
that  is  always  sneaking  back  into  radiators 
and  making  them  cold.  You'll  be  amazed 
how  these  valves  cut  down  your  fuel  bills 
and  in  addition  improve  the  whole  heating 
system. 

Let  us  send  you  a  little  book  "Locking  the 
Door  Against  the  Heat  Thief."  It  explains 
in  simple  words  just  how  the  magic  vacuum 
created  by  Hoffman  Valves  transforms 
steam     heating. 

THE  HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  CO.,  INC., 
Dept.   0-1,   25  West  45th  Street 

New  York  City 
Main  Office:  Waterbury,  Conn, 

HOFFMiW 

VACUUM  HALVES 


more  heat  from  less  coal 


E  HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  INC., 
it.   Gl,   25    West  45th   Street,   New   York   City 
already  have  steam  heat.    (  ) 

I  anticipate    building    a    new    bouse    equipped 

heat.    (  ) 

Please  send  me  your  book  "Locking  the  Door 
Against  the  Heat  Thief." 


Royal  China  for 

(Continued  fr 

of  greatest  celebrity,  numerous 
dinner  services  were  produced,  of 
grandiose  designs  in  the  ambitious 
style  of  the  times.  The  First 
Empire  "Commemoration  Ser- 
vices," ordered  after  the  Napole- 
onic victories,  were  decorated  with 
miniature  paintings  of  scenes  of 
conquests  executed  with  historic- 
detail  upon  plates  and  dishes,  giv- 
ing an  effect  that  now  seems  much 
too  monumental  for  anything 
short  of  ponderous  official  ban- 
quets. Altogether  different  are 
the  Sevres  services  of  "white  and 
gold  ware"  made  for  royal  resi- 
dences in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  duplicated  for  more  general 
use.  Separate  pieces  of  the 
Napoleon  III  era  are  often  to  be 
met  with,  ornamented  solely  with 
the  gold  N  and  crown.  The 
earlier  Louis  Philippe  white 
porcelains  with  interlaced  gold 
monogram  and  delicate  borders 
are  less  frequently  seen,  and 
Charles  X  pieces  are  rare.  The 
effect  of  chaste  simplicity  com- 
bined with  opulence  given  by  this 
old  Sevres  white  and  gold  has  a 
very  modern  appeal  to  popular 
taste  of  a  discerning  character, 
and  reproductions  in  this  style  in 
the  finer  and  more  expensive 
wares  never  seem  to  lose  their 
vogue. 

Should  we  desire  to  picture  in 
our  mind's  eye  the  apex  of  ex- 
travagance in  the  way  of  a  gor- 
geously decorated  old  Sevres  ser- 
vice, there  are  descriptions  to  be 
found  of  the  famous  one  made  for 
the  Empress  Catherine  II  of 
Russia,  that  great  encourager  of 
extravagance.  It  consisted  of  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four  pieces, 
and  being  for  use  at  an  imperial 
court,  and  not  all  pieces  for 
utility  it  may  be  presumed,  the 
number  does  not  seem  unduly 
large.  A  famous  dessert  set  made 
originally  for  Louis  XVI,  and 
later  purchased  by  George  IV  of 
England,  is  also  noted  in  many 
accounts  of  old  Sevres. 

However,  the  majority  of 
people  are  not  particularly  fond 
of  trying  to  picture  the  unattain- 
able, but  are  much  more  inter- 
ested in  what  may  possibly  be 
found  here  in  America  at  the 
present  time.  Occasionally  there 
are  exhibited  in  the  showrooms  of 
well-known  dealers  handsome  ser- 
vices with  a  satisfactory  pedigree 
at  prices  within  reach  of  collec- 
tors of  fine  and  unusual  house- 
hold appointments.  Most  of  these 
services  are  from  English  fac- 
tories of  the  .period  from  a  few 
years  after  1780  to  about  1850, 
when  British  manufacturers,  who 
were  never  directly  under  royal 
auspices  as  were  those  on  the 
Continent,  produced  table  china 
in  large  quantities.  In  England 
royal  patronage  merely  set  the 
fashion  and  insured  other  custom. 
It  was  the  utilitarian  output  of 
the  factories  for  domestic  use  that 
yielded  the  largest  profits,  though 
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the  much-prized  figure  pieces, 
vases,  and  other  artistic  examples 
of  high  ceramic  development  con- 
tributed so  greatly  tf.  thr 
celebrity  of  English  potters. 

Worcester  may  probably  lay 
claim  to  the  largest  production  of 
tableware  of  fine  quality.  The 
early  factory  had  long  been 
famous  for  artistic  work  when 
it  changed  hands  in  178.?,  being 
transferred  to  Mr.  Flight,  and  the 
Flight  and  Barr  firm  which  fol- 
lowed inaugurated  changes  in 
style.  The  characteristic  paste 
that  had  been  perfected  by  early 
experiments  was  used  with  in- 
creased precision  in  new  shapes 
based  somewhat  upon  those  of 
Sevres  and  Meissen.  Of  course 
commercial  success  even  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
meant  deference  to  the  taste  of 
the  buying  public.  After  the  visit 
of  George  III  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte to  the  works  in  1788  the 
title  of  "Royal  Worcester"  was 
assumed,  and  many  services  of  an 
extravagrant  type  were  turned 
out,  painted  in  highly  finished 
panel  designs,  and  with  much 
gilding.  The  richly  colored 
Oriental  patterns  also  had  a  great 
popularity.  The  Chamberlain 
Worcester  works  were  started  in- 
dependently in  1786,  and  became 
so  flourishing  that  the  earlier 
Flight  and  Barr  firm  was  ab- 
sorbed by  them. 

Chamberlain's  Worcester  is 
very  well  known  and  though  some 
of  the  quaint  charm  of  earlier 
English  china  was  inevitably  lost 
in  the  pretentious  services  which 
he  made  his  specialty,  they  are  ex- 
amples of  the  formal,  elaborate 
style  of  table  furnishing  that  was 
thought  proper  when  the  "late 
Georges"  reigned,  and  that  was 
by  no  means  out  of  fashion  in 
Victorian  days.  These  Chamber- 
lain sets  have  tureens  and  vege- 
table dishes  of  a  generous  size,  the 
dessert  dishes  in  open-work  bas- 
ket form  are  an  attractive  feature, 
and  each  piece  often  bears  a  crest, 
or  coat  of  arms.  They  are  rem- 
iniscent of  the  period  of  powdered 
footmen  and  many  other  old-time 
formalities.  Silver  epergnes  and 
candelabra,  and  a  profusion  of  old 
cut  and  engraved  glassware  were 
accompaniments  of  handsome 
china,  and  everything  contributed 
to  the  lavish  and  overloaded  ef- 
fect that  was  customary  at  heavy 
British  dinners  of  long  ago. 
American  usage  of  the  same  time 
had  its  formalities  too,  with 
simpler  and  less  varied  accessories. 

Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  china  factories,  the  Chel- 
sea and  the  Derby  works,  were 
united  in  1784,  to  be  thencefor- 
ward carried  on  at  Derby.  Tip. 
Chelsea  works  had  originated  suc- 
cessful patterns  for  tea  and  din- 
ner services  at  an  early  date,  and 
at  Derby  the  prestige  of  the  two 
firms  was  continued.  The  name 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 
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Marlowe  legend  is  Dr.  J.  Leslie 
Hotson  of  Harvard  University. 
Searching  through  the  Public  Rec- 
ord Office  in  London  for  some- 
thing else.  Dr.  Hotson  accident- 
ally came  across  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  men  to  whom  conflict- 
ing historical  testimony  had  at- 
tributed the  slaying  of  Marlowe. 
This  discovery  led  Dr.  Hotson  to 
further  investigations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  uncovering  of  the 
pardon  issued  to  Ingram  Frizer 
for  homicide,  and  the  pardon  re- 
lates the  details  of  the  brawl 
which  were  brought  out  at  the 
Coroner's  inquest. 

This  remarkable  historical  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Hotson's  is  set  forth 
in  "The  Death  of  Christopher 
Marlowe*'  published  by  the  Har- 
vard University  Press  from  type 
selected  by  Francis  Meynell  of 
the  Nonesuch  Press  in  London. 
It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  book- 
making.  And  the  work  itself  is 
evidence  that  the  romance  of 
scholarship  is  not  dead. 


FIVE  years  ago — as  I  hinted 
above — Francis  Hackett's  first 
and  long-awaited  novel,  "That 
Nice  Young  Couple,"  would  have 
set  the  literary  circles  of  the  coun- 
try into  a  great  buzz  of  excite- 
ment. Now  the  reader  has  the 
irrepressible  feeling  that  he  has 
.  read  a  great  deal  of  it  before — in 
'  Floyd  Dell's  "Moon  Calf,"  in 
Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main  Street" 
.  and  "Babbitt,"  in  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters's  "Mirage"  and  "The  Nup- 
tial Flight,"  in  Sherwood  Ander- 
son's and  half  a  dozen  other 
authors'  novels.  Not  the  same 
thing  exactly,  and  not,  in  many- 
cases,    so    well    done    as    in    Mr. 


Hackett's  novel ;  but  the  same  gen- 
eral sort  of  thing:  one  member 
of  a  nice,  respectable  American 
couple  brought  up  in  the  genteel 
tradition  fractures  the  moral  code 
and  feels  very  badly  about  it  both 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  event. 
This  involves  several  thousands  of 
words  in  introspective  elucidation 
of  the  prickings  of  conscience  and 
(in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hackett's 
heroine  1  the  erring  one  Hies  back, 
bruised  but  chastened,  to  the  safe 
and  comforting  wing  of  the  first 
(legally)   beloved. 

This  all  sounds — as  I  glance 
back  over  the  above  paragraph — 
like  a  belittlement  of  Mr.  Hack- 
ett's novel.  I  intend  it  to  be  quite 
the  reverse.  In  its  genre  I  know 
of  no  novel  more  carefully  studied 
and  worked  out,  more  honestly 
envisioned  and  dealt  with.  What 
I  have  said  is  but  to  indicate  the 
tribulations  of  the  novelists  who 
deal  with  vital  moral  problems  of 
the  day.  One  no  sooner  gets 
them  down  on  paper  and  behold ! 
the  problems  assume  a  different 
aspect,  so  rapidly  does  the  focal 
point  of  vital  interest  and  moral 
judgment  shift  in  any  society. 
The  problems  themselves  may  be 
eternal ;  but,  in  literature  at  least, 
a  particular  method  of  dealing 
with  them  may  be  so  overworked 
that  a  late  comer  in  the  field, 
however  well-equipped  with  art 
and  intelligence,  will  be  under  a 
bad  handicap  in  arousing  wide- 
spread interest. 

In  Mr.  Hackett's  case  this  is  a 
pity ;  for  his  novel  is  a  sound  and 
interesting  work  of  character  de- 
piction ;  and  the  story  involves  a 
conflict  not  only  between  two 
people  but  between  a  vanishing 
and  an  emerging  tradition. 


Along  Long  Island 

(Continued  on  page  23) 


the  Pennsylvania  Station!  Long 
Island  is  one  big  playground, 
robust,  with  athletic  energy  the 
moment  Spring  advances  like  a 
shy  girl  beckoning  to  us  all. 
Never  forget  that  Coney  Is- 
land is  part  of  it — that  happy-go- 
lucky  domain  where  the  lumbering 
sailor  may  escort  his  latest  love, 
and  the  brass  ring  is  sought  from 
a  wooden  steed  by  the  humble 
drummer  and  his  girl,  as  eagerly 
as  the  fox  is  sought  by  your  red- 
coated  hunter  on  a  live  thorough- 
bred only  a  few  miles  away  at 
fashionable  Roslyn. 

Of  course,  everyone  who  lives 
on  the  shore  and  who  can,  sails  a 
boat.  Gravesend  Bay,  Great 
Peconic  Bay,  all  that  inlet  of 
water  which  lies  around  Law- 
rence, and  the  innumerable  coves 
*  which  make  of  Long  Island  a 
very  paradise  for  yachtsmen — 
these  bring  rare  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  enthusiastic  lovers  of  yawls  and 
private  yachts.  Many  are  an- 
chored  all  through    the   season   at 


various  beautiful  spots;  and  there 
are  dinners  and  dances  aboard  the 
larger  boats.  Private  bathing 
beaches  are  the  luxury  of  the 
wealthy.  Indeed,  aquatic  sports 
are  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
Long  Island  from  late  May  till 
the  end  of  September.  One  of 
the  greatest  public  bathing  places 
is  Long  Beach — a  democratic  zone 
which  tempts  both  rich  and  poor; 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  shore  almost 
unmatched  on  this  continent. 

Long  Island  monotonous?  Go 
there,  and  find  out  for  yourself. 
It  is  filled  with  glamor  and  color 
and  joy.  And  the  stately  iron 
bridges,  hanging  like  harps  over 
the  East  River,  carry  the  gay 
throngs  thither  day  after  day — 
throngs  that  revel  in  its  glowing 
pattern  of  life,  in  its  singing 
waters  that  wrap  it  round,  in  the 
splendid  peace  that  utterly  en- 
folds it.  Long  Island — your 
empire  and  mine  —  ah  !  how  we 
who  know  it  come  to  love  it  and 
bless  its  very  name ! 


_  OR  every  need  of  the 
artist — for  soft  effects  on 
cameo  —  for  the  joy  of 
penciling  —  there's  no 
pencil  so  satisfying  or 
responsive  as  Dixon's 
Eldorado.  It  is  indeed 
"the  master  drawing 
pencil." 
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A 

Complete 
Course 

Covering 

Interior 

Decoration 

in  All  Its 
Phases 

In 
One  Big  Volume 

Used  and  recommended  by 
ARTS  &  DECORATION  in 
their  special   course. 


PRICE   $850 

283   ILLUSTRATIONS,    7    PLATES    IN    COLOR,    451    PAGES,    OCTAVO 


There    are    twelve    chapters    on 
arrangement,    textiles,    lighting. 


walls 


floors,  windows,  furniture  and 
ires,  decoration  accessories,  etc. 
The  book  is  arranged  in  systematic  and  logical  order.  No  space  or  time  is  lost 
in  giving  expert  advice  on  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  equally  valuable  to  the  amateur  for  study  or  to  the  professional  for  reference. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  1.  A  resume  of  the  development  of  decoration 
in  England,  Italy,  Spain  and  France;  2.  The  why  and  how  of  furnishing  in  all 
its  details;  3.  The  assembling  of  various  styles  in  a  right 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 

Please  send  me  an  illustrated  pamphlet  on  this  book  and  othe 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


SpendingY our  Vacation  on  the 
American  Continent 

Let  Us  Help  You  Plan— Where  To  Qo—How 
Long  It  Will  Take— How  Much  It  Will  Cost 

All  the  annoying  and  time-consuming  details  are  taken  care  of 
for  you  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind.  Every  reader 
receives  personal  and  confidential  service.  Your  name  will  not 
be  given  to  the  steamship  or  railroad  companies,  nor  will  you 
be  visited  by  their  representatives  or  importuned  to  buy  anything. 
Our  only  object  is  to  help  you  in  a  personal  and  practical  way. 

Here  Are  Some  Suggestions 

As  to  Where  to  Qo  for  Health,  Recreation,  and  the  Enjoy  ~ 
ment  of  Some  of  the  World's  Qreatest  Scenic  Beauty 

Pacific  Northwest — Canadian  Rockies — California — The  Southwest 

Yellowstone  National  Park — Colorado  and  the  Rockies — American 

and  Canadian  National  Parks — 

Coast'to-Coast 

Wonder  voyages,  between  New  York  and  California,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus, 
with  a  call  at  Havana 

Simply  indicate  where  you  would  like  to  go  —  how  much  time 
at  your  disposal,  and  we  will  give  you  a  typewritten  itinerary 
covering  the  routes,  rates,  hotels,  time  allowed  for  different 
stop-overs,  descriptive  literature,  etc.,  etc.  Then  if  you  are  ready 
to  go,  we  will  secure  railroad  tickets,  steamship  tickets,  hotel 
accommodations,  and,  in  short,  do  everything  to  eliminate 
delay  and  personal  inconvenience  or  annoyance. 

INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  FOR  EVERY  CLIENT 

The  Arts  e?  Decoration  Travel  Bureau 


LONDON 

Dorland's  Agency 

Regent  Street 


FREDERICK  LACK,  Executive  Director 
Rooms  202-3-4,  1270  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PARIS 
1 1  Rue  Boudreau 


JILY.  1925 
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Royal   China  for  Famous  People 


(Continued  from  page  74) 


"Crown  Derby"  stands  for 
modern  excellence.  The  old  de- 
sign x  «rere  the  typically  English 
flowers,  the  exotic  birds  of  foreign 
extraction,  and  more  elaborate 
figure  paintings.  "Imari"  and 
"Old  Japan"  patterns  were  com- 
mon to  different  well-known 
makers.  A  type  of  this  decoration 
in    all-over    designs,    executed     in 

-  cobalt  blue  and  red,  heavily  gilt, 
is  seen  on  old  services  made  by 
Davenport. 

The  old  Chinese  patterns 
adapted  by  Josiah  Spode  for  the 
decoration  of  both  his  earthen- 
ware and  the  fine  porcelain  which 
he  began  to  manufacture  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  are  espe- 
cially artistic.  At  first  copying 
the  blue  and  white  "willow  pat- 
tern," he  later  used  designs  in 
many  colors  combined  with  taste, 
and  done  with  a  depth  and  soft 
brilliancy  of  effect  that  are  a 
pleasing  reminder  of  the  sources 
from  whence  they  were  derived — 
the  incomparable  old  porcelains  of 
the  Celestial  Kingdom.  Spode 
dinner  services,  whatever  their 
material  and  style  of  decoration, 
are  generally  of  a  certain  sim- 
plicity compared  with  some  of  the 
"dress  services"  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  royalty,  or 
the  households  of  persons  in  court 
circles.  Yet  genuine  old  Spode  at 
the  present  time  is  not  exactly  an 

f  inexpensive  luxury,  and  a  complete 
service  fetches  a  high  price.  There 
is  no  Spode  later  than  1833,  the 
date  when  the  modern  firm  of 
Copelands  took  over  the  works. 

For  extreme  simplicity  com- 
bined with  good  tag^e  nothing  can 
1  touch  the  old  Queen's  Ware  ser- 
vices of  Wedgwood  named  in 
honor  of  Queen  Charlotte  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  Examples  of  this  particu- 
larly creamy,  refined  variety  of 
earthenware,  usually  unadorned 
except  for  sparse  lines  or  touches 
of  color,  have  always  been  prized 
by  collectors.  The  house  of 
Wedgwood  stands  alone  for  a 
record  of  unbroken  traditions,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  some 
of  the  old  hand  processes  are  em- 
ployed today  for  the  cream  col- 
ored body.  Modern  dinner  ser- 
vices are  made  of  "Decorated 
Queen's    Ware"    with    slight    dec- 


oration   in    old.    conventional    pat- 
terns. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
special  predominating  fashion  in 
the  pottery  ami  porcelain  that  is 
used  upon  up-to-date  dinner 
tables.  On  the  contrary  the  pre- 
vailing desire  is  all  for  individu- 
ality, and  it  lias  resulted  in  the 
very  wide  range  of  styles  in  table 
wares  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  best  American  shops.  We  ' 
may  dine  off  Italian  majolica,  or 
heavy  peasant  pottery,  without  j 
any  undue  eccentricity ;  or,  if  sur- 
roundings and  circumstances  per- 
mit, we  may  chose  a  century-old 
"dress  service"  that  will  not  be 
"too  fine  for  human  nature's  daily 
food."  The  all-important  consid- 
eration is  to  choose  something  that 
is  suitable  and  harmonious.  If 
our  china  is  an  heirloom  of  the  | 
past  (inherited  or  purchased)  then 
probably  the  best  plan  is  to  pro- 
ceed to  suit  the  dining  room  to  the 
china.  The  conservative,  hand- 
some type  of  dinner  services  that 
came  into  fashion  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  per- 
fectly at  home  with  the  Georgian 
and  Colonial  furnishings  that  still 
hold  their  own  for  the  most 
modern  dining  rooms.  And  if  we 
cannot  have  china  of  any  great 
age,  there  is  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  the  reproductions  of  today 
are  of  so  much  technical  excel- 
lence, both  in  the  taste,  and  in  the 
decorations  that  revive  traditional 
designs  of  earlier  periods. 

There  are  dinner  services  made 
in  America  nowadays  that  com- 
pare in  artistic  merit  with  the 
present  output  of  old  world  fac- 
tories with  a  historic  past.  Only 
American  manufacturers  who 
have  reached  high  technical  stan- 
dards, and  really  discerning  critics 
of  ceramics,  can  appreciate  how 
difficult  is  competition  with  Euro- 
pean makers  of  pottery  and  porce- 
lain who  for  generations  have 
operated  factories  in  regions  with 
tested  facilities  for  special  pro- 
duction. Not  the  least  of  their 
facilities  is  the  command  of  the 
skilled  labor  of  artisans  with  in- 
herited aptitute  for  their  work. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is 
very  practical  value  in  historic 
tradition  in  each  particular  branch 
of  the  industrial  arts. 


On  Art's  Noble  Altar 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


The  acting  does  nothing  to  alle- 
viate the  vulgarity,  except  in  the 
instance  of  Miss  Lila  Lee  who, 
though  still  deficient  in  the  art 
histrionic,  is  visually  attractive 
and  deportmentally  ingratiating. 
•  *The  rest  of  the  troupe  roll  them- 
selves against  the  manuscript  like 
so  many  bowling  balls.  Henry 
Baron's  staging  of  the  manuscript 
is  as  Gallic  as  an  old  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Stiefelputzer. 

Of   "Three   Doors,"   not  much 
need    be   said.      It    is   an   unintel- 


ligible hash  of  farce,  burlesque, 
melodrama,  vaudeville  and  what 
not  that  soon  loses  itself  in  the 
maze  of  its  own  making.  What 
it  is  about,  I  doubt  that  even  the 
gentlemen  responsible  for  its  con- 
fection know.  It  begins  in  one 
way,  proceeds  in  another,  turns 
turtle  two  or  three  times,  and 
ends  boozily  somewhere  up  a  blind 
alley.  It  is  simply  one  of  those 
things  that  annually  finds  its  way 
into  the  theatre  just  as  everyone 
is  leaving  for  Europe. 


4th  oAnniuil 
Cruise  dc  Luxe 


Qfariks 


(Limited    to   400    Guests — Lesi    than    Half    Capacity) 

By  Specially  Chartered  Magnificent  New  20,000-ton  Oil-Burning 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Sailing  Jan.    26,    1926,   67    Days 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Scythia"  to  the  Mediterranean  has  he- 
come  an  annual  classic.     In  every  respect  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Egypt — Palestine 

Madeira,    Spain.    Gibraltar,    Algiers,    Tunis,    Constantinople, 
Greece,  Italy.  Sicily,  Riviera,  Monti-  Carlo,  France,  England 
The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with  spacious  decks,  lounges, 
veranda  cafes,  two  elevators,  gymnasium,  commodious  staterooms  with  run- 
ning water   and   large  wardrobes;   bedrooms  and   suites  with   private  hatha. 
The   famous  Cunard    cuisine  and    service.      (Only   one   sitting   for    meals.) 
Stop  over  privilege  in    Kurope  without  extra  cost,   returning  via   S.    S. 
"Aquitania,""Mauretania,""Berengaria,"  or  any  Cunard  Line  Steamer. 
Rates,  deck  plans,  itinerary  anil  lull  information  mi  request. 


Peb'."i7,19'26 

by  Palatial  S.  S.  "VEEN DAM"       26  ''ays 
Frank  Tourist  Co.,  in  cooperation  with  Holland-America  Linb 

FRANK    TOURIST    CO. 

.  542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

|At  Bank  of  America.  Los  Angeles        582 Market  St..  San  Francisco 
fc  i  219  So.  15th  Street,  Philadelphia 

(Est.  1S75)  Parti  Cairo  London 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 
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New  York 
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ARTS  S.   ]>l<A)RATlON 


This  booklet 
tells  you— 

THE  tremendous  value  of 
authoritative  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  Interior  Decorat- 
ing—  the  great  satisfaction 
and  help  it  will  be  to  you 
and  the  money  it  will  save 
you;  and 

HOW  you  can  acquire  such 
knowledge  easily  and 
quickly  by  a  few  minutes' 
thoughtful  reading  each  day 
in  your  own  home. 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music 
and  art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
things  with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your 
own   home   and   the   homes   of  your   friends. 

Because  it  will  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you   do  in  your   home   through   the   years   to  come. 


Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every 
period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how 
accustomed  one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how 
fine  one's  instinct  for  beauty  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Interior  Decorating  is  essential  to  sound  judgment. 
And  there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  "place"  and 
evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


was  prepared  less  than  two  years  ago  by  a  group  of  the  most 
prominent  American  architects  and  ,decorators;  and  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and 
Nancy  V.  McClelland.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  authoritative  and 
up-to-date,  by  far  the  most  authoritative,  thorough  and  com- 
plete home  study   Interior  Decorating  course   in  existence. 

Its    twenty-four    lessons    will    give    you    a    thorough    and    com- 
plete   training   in    every    branch    of   the    art.     A    lesson    will    come 


to  you  every  two  weeks  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  of  at- 
tentive reading.  Individual  attention,  criticism  and  additional 
instruction    given    to    every    subscriber. 

When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  prac- 
tice interior  decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  career  so  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman, 
and   none   which   offers   greater   rewards. 


Send    this    Coupon  for   Beautiful   BOOKLET — Free 
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In  the  Office 


WE  are  planning  to  make  Au- 
gust our  House  Decorating 
Number  for,  although  there  is 
a  traction  that  August  is  a  very 
hot  time,  when  people  refuse  to 
think  and  do  frightfully  energetic- 
things  in  order  to  keep  cool;  it  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  month 
when  nearly  all  homemakers  are 
beginning  to  think  of  furnishing 
their  new  homes  in  the  fall  or 
-  furbishing  up  the  old  ones,  so  that 
they  will  look  very  gay  and  charm- 
ing tor  the  winter  months. 

In  fact  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
after  a  fairly  long  and  close  obser- 
vation of  American  life,  I  do  not 
know  any  month  when  people 
loafe  and  invite  their  souls.  It 
seems  to  me  that  people's  lives  are 
planned  very  much  as  a  magazine 
is,  and  every  month  is  devoted  to 
some  special  effort  with  not  a 
single  month  for  sloth  and  idle- 
ness. For  surely  there  is  no  rest 
during  the  winter's  gaieties,  or  the 
lovely  spring  days  that  lure  one 
out  for  long  tramps  or  drives,  and 
the  summer  is  busy  because  you 
must  go  away  to  the  sea  or  the 
mountains,  to  Europe  or  the  west, 
and  the  fall,  of  course,  means  get- 
ting ready  for  school  for  the  music 
season,  the  horse-show  and  the 
milliner  for  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick-maker. 

So  why  should  not  the  August 
number  of  Arts  &  Decoration  be 
a  very  practical  and  useful  one. 
*  Everybody  has  planned  their  va- 
cation by  the  first  of  August,  but 
no  end  of  us  like  to  feel  that  we 
know  just  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  our  homes  when  we  come 
back  in  the  fall,  that  we  have 
planned  our  color  schemes,  our  new7 
walls,  our  adjustment  of  rugs  and 
furniture  and  intend  to  have  the 
loveliest  home  in  the  world  before 
the  snow  flies. 

And  one  way  to  secure  this 
lovely  home,  I  trust  this  is  true,  is 
to  read  August  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion' which  will  show  you  some  of 
the  most  interesting  homes  and  in- 
teriors, some  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating tapestries  and  wall  coverings, 
will  tell  you  how  to  plan  a  house 
in  English,  French  or  Italian  style, 
how  to  select  and  put  up  your 
curtains  and  draperies.  It  will 
also  refresh  your  memory  about 
old  and  modern  Italian  music  and 
will  carry  you  past  the  New  York 
stage  door,  by  the  foyer  where 
summer  vaudeville  nourishes,  will 
bring  before  you  the  Paris  boule- 


vard  during  the  gay  June  month 
and  tell  you  about  the  newest 
singers  and  dancers. 

But  above  all,  August  is  going 
to  make  your  winter  home  more 
lovely  because  we  have  given 
weeks  of  thought  to  securing  the 
most  interesting  home  decorations. 
Mrs.  Murchie  is  planning  for  us 
the  "exotic"  note  in  furniture, 
with  pictures  which  she  herself  has 
had  taken  of  exquisite  groupings 
ot  rare  bits  ot  rich  furnishings. 
Everett  Shinn  has  sent  us  un- 
published pictures  of  some  beauti- 
ful new  mural  decorations  he  has 
done  for  a  house  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  of  course,  with  a  hint 
of  Fragonard,  but  with  more  than 
a  hint  of  Shinn's  own  way  of 
making  a  house  beautiful.  The 
newest  things  in  American  Drap- 
ery and  Upholstery  Fabrics  will 
be  presented  in  an  article  by 
Nancy  McClelland,  with  interest- 
ing illustrations,  and  who  knows 
more  about  making  a  house  lovely  ? 
Harold  Eberlein  has  written  an 
article  which  he  called  "Walls  as 
Enemies  or  Friends?"  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  title,  because 
certainly  the  walls  of  your  home 
can  give  you  great  pleasure  or  con- 
stant irritation  according  to  the 
ways  they  are  covered. 

But  this  magazine  is  not  all 
decoration,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
that  section  of  it  seems  so  impor- 
tant to  us  in  August.  We  are 
showing  also  some  paintings  of 
famous  yachts  in  Long  Island 
waters  by  Frederick  Soldwedel, 
and  some  marine  mural  decora- 
tions, extremely  interesting  for 
sea-shore  houses,  from  paintings 
by  Leo  Hunter.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  variety  of  American  houses 
with  beautiful  interiors  and  Eliza- 
beth Lounsbery's  interesting  de- 
partment "From  the  Smart 
Shops." 

The  cover,  for  August  is  appro- 
priate for  the  idea  of  this  special 
number.  It  is  a  gorgeous  wa" 
panel  done  by  Everett  Shinn  for 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Town- 
send  in  Greemvich,  Conn.  There 
is  so  much  beautiful  detail  in  this 
painting  and  such  an  immense  vari- 
ation of  tone  and  half-tone  that 
we  feel  like  saying  a  word  of 
congratulation  to  our  engravers. 
We  put  up  a  very  difficult  task  to 
them  to  reproduce  this  painting 
for  us  and  personally  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  have  been  done  anv 
better.  M.  F.  R. 


Sculpture  in  a  Long  Island  Garden 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


Above  our  picture  of  Mr.  De- 
lano's fountain  is  a  rare  old  Italian 
*  ijpell-head,  placed  on  a  foundation 
ot  three  circular  steps,  richly 
carved  and  topped  with  a  fine 
wrought  iron  screen.  It  is  tucked 
away  in  a  mass  of  shubbery  and 
the  steps  half-hidden  under  ferns. 
It    belongs    in    the    garden    quite 


beautifully,  as  sculpture  should. 
And  here  I  have  filled  my 
space  about  this  lovely  Long 
Island  garden,  and  I  have  said 
nothing  of  Mr.  Greenleaf's  beau- 
tiful arrangement  and  planting, 
nor  of  Mrs.  Pratt's  rare  knowl- 
edge of  and  sympathy  with  the 
things  of  nature. 


Hand  Made  and  Hand 
Embroidered    FROCKS 

oAn  Unusual  T>KSS  for  $15.00 

This  charming  model  of  the  Peasant 
type  tor  lovers  of  simple  styles, 
made  in  any  shade  of  voile,  \\  ith 
long  or  short  sleeves,  and  smocked 

in  harmonizing  colors.  Washable, 
guaranteed  fast 

Other  equal lj  attractive  hocks  in 
silk,  georgette,  etc 

Orders  will  be  fulfilled  with  exact  care 
upon  receipt  oj  remittaru  1 

Peasant  Art  Importing  Co.,  Inc. 
677  Lexington  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.Y.C. 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 
PERIOD  STYLES.  FABRICS.  FURNITURE 

Studio  Instructor 
MRJAHANHACOPIAN.Diplomc,  Paris.  Beam  Arts 
LECTURE  COURSE:  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
Circular  1925  Box  V  Phone  Circle  1850 


ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting, Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


COLOR  DESIGN 

Summer  Classes  in  Creative 
COLO  R  I)  I-  S  I  G  N 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
STAGE  C  R  A  F  T 

To  be  held  July  6th  to  August  8th 
522  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 

under  the  personal  direction  of 

RUDOLPH  SCHAEFFER 

ForinfiirTiiiili.nl  address   IWr  (tnlriwHI,  Secretary 


-M\INTEX- 

The  Textile  Paint— 

BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets. 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put    up    in    2    oz.    bottle. 


Soli  at   department  and  art  euvvlv  itoret. 

1/  your  dealer   cannot  tuppli/  l/ou — 
SEND  HO   MONET— Your  name  and  address  Is 
sufficient.   Pay 

Agents  Wanted. 


vTCfjc  ipemispibania  Skabemp 
of  tfje  Jf  itte  arts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 
<C7k  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 

Instruction      in      Drawing,      Painting, 

Sculpture,     and     Illustration.        Write 

for    Illustrated    Circular. 

BARBARA    BELL,     Curator 


PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

I.     Four-year    University     course    developing 
designer  or   merchant.      II.     Two- 
Ill.    One-year 
salesmen.       Uni- 


either   the  designe 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
Washington  Square  New  York 


Baco  BATIK   Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.         Department  10 


IHLil-Jkyki)  ^MIRRORS 

Snort-White  Steel 

SINCE    we    introduced    Snow- 
white    Steel    Medicine  Cabinets 
.     in    1910  their  beauty  and  utility 
•     have  made  them  Standard  for  all 
classes  of  modern  homes,  hotels 
and  apartments. 

Numerous  other  makes  have  since 
been  put  on  the  market — but  none 
so  beautifully  hand -finished; — 
none  so  good  at  our  price; — none 
better  at  any  price.  Free  booklet 
on  request. 

At  all  dealers;  or  write  us. 

WARMING     &    VENTILATING     CO. 
Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 
1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


k 
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IRTS  &  DECORATION 


Reproduction  early  Spanish  Draw  Top  Table  in  walnut  with   gilt   carving, 

hand  wrought  iron  stretchers,  showing  handsome  pair  of  Chinese  jade  trees 

in  cloissoine  bowls  on  teak  stands 


Reproduction    early   Spanish 

chair  in  harmony  with  table 

above 


s 


IDE  by  side  in  the  Notman  Galleries  are  the  new 
and  the  old  inviting  you  with  their  beauty  and 
distinction. 


Exact  reproductions  of  antiques  so  perfect  in  crafts- 
manship that  the  originals  are  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Art  Museums. 

Modern  pieces,  created  by  Notman  artistry  and  craftsman- 
ship in  the  spirit  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  to  meet 
present  day  needs,  of  which  the  great  cabinet  makers  of 
the  past  have  never  dreamed. 

When  you  visit  the  Notman  Galleries,  the  finest  in 
furniture  is  before  your  eyes. 


A.H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 


f  c 


Dignity  and  comfort  are  blended  as  easily  and 
effectively  in  the  modern  bathroom  as  in  any 
skillfully    arranged    living   room  or  library. 

In  the  simple  Crane  bathroom  shown  above, 
the  walls  are  of  paneled  plaster  in  a  soft  ivory 
tint.  The  floor  is  laid  in  mosaic  tile  of  warm 
tan  and  blue.  The  Tarnia  bath  of  cream-white 
enamel  on  iron  is  set  in  waterproof  plaster, 


with  inlaid  borders  of  the  same  tiles  as  the 
floor.  The  Nova  lavatory  of  twice-fared  vit- 
reous china,  like  the  Tarnia  bath,  is  supplied 
in  three  convenient  sizes  to  fit  various  spaces. 

Crane  plumbing  and  heating  fixtures  are  sold 
by  responsible  contractors  everywhere  in  a 
wide  range  of  styles  and  prices.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "The  New  Art  of  Fine  Bathrooms." 


CRAN  E 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Crane  Co.,  Chicago 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING,  836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 

Brancha  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eight  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:    Chicago,  New   York,  Atlantic  City,  San  Francisco  and  Montreal 

IVorks:  Chicago,  Bridgeport,  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Trenton  and  Montreal 

CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 

CRANE  LIMITED:  CRANE  BUILDING,  3S6  BEAVER  HALL  SQUARE,  MONTREAL 

CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 

C5  CRANE:  PARIS.  NANTES,  BRUSSELS 
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BLACK*  STARR  &  FROST 

The  victor  in  the  ancient  games  at  Athens  was  given  an  amphora.  This  idea 
was  revived  for  the  Challenge  Trophy  of  the  Women's  National  Singles  Cham- 
pionship, for  which  we  have  executed  this  exact  replica  of  a   Greek  amphora. 


JEWELERS  FOR.  115  YEARS 
FIFTH      AVENUE     •     CORNER     48™     STREET      •     NEW      YORK 
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WHEN  HUNTING  AN 
APARTMENT  .  .  VISIT 

JBeekmanWansion 

ON  THE  EAST  RIVER  AT  51st  STREET 


oAdjoining  'Heekman  Terrace, 
finished  last  January,  in  which 
the  apartments  are  now  all  sold 

You  will  be  refreshed  by  the  cool  breezes  that 
blow  from  the  East  River,  by  the  sparkling 
sunshine  and  the  restful  quiet.  You  will  be 
interested  in  the  colorful  view.  And  when 
you  have  realized  that  Beekman  Mansion  is 
only  a  few  minutes  from  the  center  of  the 
city  (a  club  bus  runs  across  town  to  Seventh 
Avenue)  you  will  be  convinced  that  here,  on 
the  East  River,  is  the  ideal  year-round  home. 

Apartments  of  4,  5,  7  and  11  rooms  with 
open  fireplaces,  sunny  bedrooms,  well  venti- 
lated kitchens,  appointments  and  service  of 
the  highest  order  in  a  completely  fireproof 
building.  Our  representative  on  thepremises 
will  be  pleased  to  show  you  through.  We  will, 
if  you  wish  it,  mail  you  a  descriptive  booklet. 


100%  Cooperative 
October  Occupancy 

Selling  and  Managing  Agents 


Organizers 

THOMAS 

HOLDING 

CORP. 


20  EAST  48th  STREET 

Tel.  Vanderbilt  0031 


IRTS  $   DECOR  tTION 


e  Will  Meet 
You  at  the  Dock  ^L 


Ctf 


Whether  yon  are  coming  home  from  abroad  or  else- 
where, or  going  away  on  a  brief  or  protracted  journey, 
you  never  need  concern  yourself  about  closing  and 
opening  your  apartment. 

Our  Housekeeping  Staff  not  only  provides  competent 
service  by  the  hour  while  you  are  in  residence,  but  will 
"close  up  the  house"  for  you  when  going  away,  and 
"open  it  up"  and  have  everything  in  readiness  upon 
your  return  to  New  York. 

Half  the  satisfaction  of  this  unusual  service  is  the 
moderate  cost.  Whether  it  is  some  one  to  care  for 
your  baggage;  a  personal  or  general  maid  for  an  hour 
or  two  a  day;  or  a  modest  service  such  as  cleaning 
windows  or  vacuuming  hangings  —  a  telephone  request, 
or  a  wireless  from  sea,  receives  intelligent  attention. 

277  Park  Ave. 

47th  to  48th  St. 
"SAn  <S\cre  of  Qarden" 

Apartments  2  to  7  Rooms  — 1  to  3  Baths 

Laundry,  eZKaid,  "Valet  Service,  if  desired. 

Ddu  glas  L.EHiman  &  [> 


An  Opportunity  to  Purchase  a  Choice 

Meadow  Brook  Colony 
Estate 

At  Westbury,  Long  Island 


THIS  property  of  Harry  Payne  Bingham,  between  the 
estates  of  Robert  Bacon  and  J.  Watson  Webb,  is 
one  of  the  choicest  locations  available. 

A  large  modern  house  stands  in  a  beautifully  planted 
park  of  about  25  acres  with  swimming  pool  and  tennis 
court;  garage,  stables  and  tenant  cottages. 

It  is  an  ideal  place  for  one  who  enjoys 
polo  or  hunting,  or  for  a  family  seeking  a 
country  home  in  a  delightful  environment. 

Howard  Le  C.  Roome,  Inc. 


New  York 


ARTS  &   DECORATION, 


AiiRiist.  1925.  I'ul 
tree  years,  $12.00; 
he  postoffice  in   Ne- 


onth.  Volum, 
50  cents;  for 
•ider  the  act  ( 


54  East  56th  Street 

Tel.  Plaza  6500 

Sole  Agent  Brokers  Protected 


4.  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  pr 
$1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription.  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  i 
Copyrighted,   1925,  by  .Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  (  0.,   Inc.    Registered  U.  S.  Fa 


e,  $6.00  a 
cond-class 
:nt  Office. 
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1088  PARK  AVE 


th 


88^to89^Streets 
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kJ his  garden  gives  cool 
^breez§s  ana  sunshine 


to  your  rooms 


A  quarter  acre  of  cool  green  garden  provides 
the  apartments  here  with  breezes,  sunshine 
and  perfect  cross  ventilation — -for  the  apart- 
ments are  built  around  the  garden. 

Thus  all  your  rooms  overlook  the  street 
or  this  lovely,  formal  garden.  You  will  find, 
here,  no  stifling  "inside"  rooms. 

The  rentals  are  most  reasonable. 

8  rooms — 3  baths $5200  to  $6700 

9  rooms— 4  baths $6100  to  $7400 

There  are  also  special  apartments  of  2,  4, 
6  and  7  rooms,  and  five  apartments  of  6, 
8  and  9  rooms,  with  roof  gardens. 

Leases  are  now  being  made  for  September 
occupancy. 


20  East  48  H>  St.  <^  Vanderbilt  00}l 
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LONG  ISLAND 

Country    Estates    and    Beautiful    Homes 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Z^^l 


FOR 
SALE 

14-room  house 

completely  furnished 

Plot  3  acres 
Beautiful  shrubbery 

Terms,  $60,000 

<$ 

See 

J.  F.  WEHN 

62  West  Main  Street 
Bay  Shore 
Long  Island 

PHONE  624-W  or  531 


Miniature 
Estate 

Of  4   Acres 
ON  SOUTH  SHORE,  L.   I. 

Modern  Stucco  Residence  with  6  bed- 
rooms, 3  baths.  Three-car  garage. 
Grounds  are  notable  for  fine,  large 
elm  and  oak  trees;  also  excellent  old 
orchard   and   young    fruit  orchard. 

Available    for    Immediate    Occupancy 

Good  Value  at  $30,000;  $10,000  Cash 

JEREMIAH  ROBBINS 

BABYLON,  L.  I.       Tel.  Babylon  22 


FOR  SALE 

OCEAN  FRONT 
EAST  HAMPTON 

The  4-acre  estate  of  the  late  Hon. 
Edw.  E.  McCall  completely  fur- 
nished. House  with  nine  master 
bedrooms,  five  master  baths,  three 
servants'  bedrooms  and  two  baths. 
Wonderful  rose  gardens,  vegetable 
gardens,  shrubs  and  lawns.  Garage 
for  three  cars  and  three-room 
apartment  and  bath  for  chauffeur. 
The  entire  property  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Agent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.   I. 

Tel. :  251  East  Hampton 


Long  Island — the  North  Shore 

By 

CARLTON    COPP 

COPP  BROTHERS  REALTY  CORPORATION 


T 


Island   you   ride  over 


time  taken  to 
Neck  to  a  154- 
mooth   highways 


■  untiy 


xne  JNortli  Shore  is  ideal  for  not  only  the  : 
round  home.  Whatever  desire  you  mav  have 
possibilities  for  all-round  sports,  they  are  eas 
permit  you  to  have  but  a  modest  home  or  a  la 
for  the  greater  enjoyments  of  life  that  are 
despite    the    claims    of    either    California    or    Flo 


mer  home,  but  for  the  year- 
to  location,  community  life  or 
satisfied;  whether  your  means 
Estate,  you  have  the ''facilities! 
•t    to     be    surpassed    anywhere. 


Long  Island  has  often  been  ealle. 
this  really  means  the  greater  nu 
Shore  there  are  fully  forty  Golf 
and  some  of  which  are  virtuallj 
fond   of   golf,    and    wishes   to   en;w 


.n.l 


lger 


playground  of  New  York,  but  just  what 
if  people  do  not  realize.  On  the  North 
,  each  of  which  has  its  special  merits, 
rpassed  outside  of  Scotland.  If  one  is 
;ame  under  the  best  conditions,  climate, 
;    no    place    which    can    boast    of    courses 


ast  three  doz 

en   Yacht 

rts   as    moto 

boating, 

eral    classes 

of    small 

races    wher 

e    a   high 

which  surpass  those  on  Long   Island. 

The  North  Shore  with  its  300  miles  of  coast  line  and  air 
Clubs  affords  every  opportunity  for  indulgence  in  such  si 
yachting,  bathing,  canoeing  and  fishing.  There  are  S€ 
sailing  boats  and  the  various  Yacht  Clubs  hold  interclu 
degree  of  friendly   rivalry   and  keen   competition   is   developed 

There  are  facilities  for  polo,  aviation, 
scarcely  a  form  of  outdoor  pleasure 
Long  Island. 

To  detail  the  attractions  and  conveniences  which  Long  Island  can  offer  to  the 
home  owner  would  require  volumes.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  whatever  may  be 
required  by  the  home  seeker  may  be  found  on  Long  Island.  It  may  sound 
superfluous  to  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the  comforts  of  living, 
the  opportunities  for  pleasure  and  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  Long  Island  is 
amply  able   to   challenge   any   area  of   equal   size   in   the  world. 


lAt  GREAT  NECK,  L.  1 30  JMinutes  from  Penn  Depot 


-  "  -^rt 


On  JManhassett  1$ay 

A  house  of  colonial  design  on  plot  of  one  acre.  Brick  and  wide 
shingle  exterior,  rough  slate  roof. 

11  rooms,  5  baths  and  extra  lavatory  (5  master's  bedrooms, 
3  baths,  2  separate  showers,  2  maids'  rooms  and  bath,  1  man  s 
room  and  bath),  (attached  two-car  garage). 

First  story  main  rooms  wide  oak  plank  floors.  Hot  water  heat, 
copper  gutters,  brass  plumbing  pipes  throughout,  separate  runs 
to  each  bath.  Tiled  baths  and  kitchen,  built-in  accessories, 
cabinet  trim.  Colonial  hardware.  Flagstone  porches.  Two  open 
log-burning  fireplaces.  Copper  screens,  white  enamel  gas  range, 
electric  fixtures,  shades,  decorated  and  landscaped.  Complete, 
ready  for  occupancy,  $60,000.    Designed  and  constructed  by 

GUY  C.  MARINER 

Country  Houses  and  Estates 
300  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Phones  Great  Neck  1144— Murray  Hill  2293 


INCORPORATED 


GREAT 
NECK 
SHORE 
FRONT 
ACREAGE 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shore 
front  properties  located  in  the  Kings 
Point  Section  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  It  has  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  sandy  beach  right  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  is  being  offered  in  two  or 
more  acre  pieces  with  all  improve 
Thi. 


I.    G.    WOLF 

GILSEY  BUILDING,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Telephone    Great    Neck    921-922 


Port  Washington 

and 

North  Shore  of 

Long  Island 


Homes  and 
Estates 


Copp  Bros.  Realty  Co. 

Incorporated 

67  Main  St.,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

'Phone  602  Port  Washington 


A  CORRECTION 

Somebody  slipped  in  preparing  the 
advertisement  of  Guy  C.  Mariner, 
Inc.,  for  the  July  issue  of  Arts  & 
Decoration.  The  advertisement 
which  announced  the  completion 
of  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
charming  houses  designed  and 
constructed  by  Guy  C.  Mariner  at 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  wrongly  con- 
tained the  picture  of  a  Spanish 
Villa  type  house  instead  of  the 
lovely  Colonial  residence  which 
the  text  described.  The  corrected 
advertisement  showing  the  proper 
illustration    appears    on    this    page. 

GUY  C.   MARINER,   Inc. 

Country  Homes  and  Estates 
300  Madison  Avenue  New  Yo 

Phones:    Murray    Hill    2293 
Great    Neck    1144 


OLD, OLD  FARMHOUSE! 

oA  Perfect  Utile  Qeml 


A    search 


Long  Island  would  not 
disflnse  a  more  ideal  little  home  in 
a  more  perfect  setting. 
At  Mill  Neck,  fronting  on  Beaver 
Lake.  1  ar-res.  beautifully  landscaped, 
with  a  pretty  little  spring  and  brook. 
The    house    is    remodelled    and    has    5 


Price,  $50,000 

Favorable  iermt  arranged 

LADD  &  NICHOLS,  Inc. 

4  East  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Tel.    Vanderbilt     1193 
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w  Harris,  Winthrop  &,  Co. 


11   Wall  Street 
New  York 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 


>    I 


t 


/I  TOWN  residence 
^^/  J.  without  housekeep- 
ing cares,  either  lurnisned 
or  unliirnislied,  can  be  se- 
lected Irom  the  lew  apart- 
ments  nowr  available. 
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AMERICA'S  FINEST 
HOTEL  APARTMENTS 
PARK  AVENUE  48*  to  49*  STS.,NEWYOR 

CHARLES   WILSON,  Managing  Dlnctor 


:J 


*% 
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BY  WAY  OF 

INTRODUCTION 

610  PARK  AVENUE 

AT  65th  STREET- NEW  YORK 


_/o  TEOPLE  who  are  living  in  lux- 
ury and  dying  of  responsibility,  we 
present  MAYFAIR  HOUSE  where 
luxury  willnot  be  complicated  bythe 
worries  of  ordinary  apartment  living. 
Edward  H.  Crandall 

OCTOBER  OCCUPANCY 

Furnished  or  Otherwise 

Negotiations  Now 

Representative  on  "Premises 

Brown,  Wheelock: 

Harris,  Vought  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agent 

20  East  48th  Street,  New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  ITION 


DECORATIONS  /DISTINCTION 


J.  R.B  REMNER  Co.,Inc 


Creators  of  Beautiful  Homes 


Offer  nracl 
anil  furni, 
<luri:ig     tin 

Slip     mm 


Emily  Rockwood 

30  East  54th  Street 
New  York  City 

PRESENTS 
FOR  THE  SUMMER  SEASON 

COLOR 

In  a  Wide  Range  and  Variety 

For  Home  and  Personal  Adornment 

At  Her  Studio 

PERKINS  COVE 

Ogunquit,   Me. 


WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
INTERIOR    ^DECORATIONS 

WBSM 


French   Peasant   Arm    Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.       .      .     .   $75.00 
Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round,  £35.00 
315    South   22nd  Street,  corner  Cypres 
PHILADELPHIA 


7,  ~¥ia  bri 
JSancfji 


Italian 
an» 

£%panish 


gnttquetf-Becorattone; 

George  OT.  Jfunfe 

JTormcrlu  ILctmarui  (EalUrirs 

854  Hexirtgton  atic,  Jfteto  J9orfe 

Ufoinflantorr  3709 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBKin 


AT  a  season  when  the  supply 
of  accessories  for  house  dec- 
oration is  usually  depleted,  the 
many  lovely  things  to  be  found 
now,  in  the  shops,  are  surpris- 
ing!)' varied  and  attractive. 
Why  not,  then,  avail  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity,  remember- 
ing that  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever,"  and  we  may  not  be 
able  to  secure  it  later  on. 


French  wall  coverings,  mirrors, 
old  glass  and  commodes,  among 
which  a  pair  of  the  finest  eigh- 
teenth century  Italian  work- 
manship, lacquered  and  painted 
in  soft  melloW  tones,  were 
notable. 

At  Benjamin  E.  Palmer's 
there  are  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
things  from  the  Orient,  such  as 
drapery  silks  and  the  most  exqui- 


ANTIQUES 

—  FURNITURE 
—BROCADES 
-P  E  WT  E  R 
-SILVER 

—  GLASS,  ETC. 
Write    for     Information 

BurleySiCompdny 

CHINA  -  CRYSTAL  ■  LAMPS  ANTIOUES 

Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Established    /S38 

CHICAGO 


Alabaster  group,  XVIIIth  century  French.    Height  12".   Old  silver  fleur 
de  lys  candlesticks,  height  14".     Courtesy  of  Miss  Gheen,  Inc. 


In  going  about  among  the 
decorators,  I  came  upon  the  in- 
teresting group  for  a  consol  top, 
illustrated,  at  Miss  Gheen's. 
This  consists  of  a  pair  of  eigh- 
teenth century  French  silver 
candlesticks,  simple  in  character 
but  unusual  in  design,  and  a 
charming  ornamental  group  in 
alabaster  of  the  same  period. 
There     were      also      fascinating 


site  jewelry  in  crystal  and  jade, 
and  that  set  with  semi-precious 
stones.  Carved  ivories,  old 
Chinese  embroideries  and  porce- 
lain lamps,  together  with  espe- 
cially made  bamboo  peel  chairs 
give  a  truly  Oriental  atmosphere 
to  this  attractive  shop.  Un- 
usual bits  of  pottery,  such  as  the 
bowl,  illustrated,  with  grotesque 
(Continued  on  payc  8) 
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right  Willi  the  Colonial  He.nl  nn.l  oar  I'KEF. 

<  i.mplete    Fireplace,    ami    Furnishings  ' 

Unites,  lie. el.,.  .Screens,  etc.   Suggestions  gla.liy  given. 

Write    for    complete    catalog    and    Blue 

Print     shoinnq     common,     mistakes      in 

Fireplace   Construction. 

COLONIAL     FIREPLACE     CO. 
4620  Roosevelt  Rd.  Chicago,  III. 


WB? MODERATELY  PRICED  m 

HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE- 

YOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 


<-4ndirons 
fire  Tools 
"Lanterns 
~jrate<s 


& 


Turn  oirtS 
Screens 

render j 
lorchcrej 

Tetter  Boxes 


THE  HERFORT 

COMPANY 

30Vest47th.St., 


Pottery    bowl,    9%      diameter,    with    grotesque    Chinese    figures    orna- 
menting the  edge.     Bronze  or  gold  finished  metal  Egyptian  cat  book- 
ends.     Height,  8V,".     Courtesy  of  Benjamin  E.  Palmer 


REAL 

parchment 
Shade 

Made  from 

i6th 

CENTURY 

Missals 


Antiques 

Reproduc 
tions  and 
Artistic   Table    Decorations 


3 .  Ct 

1 
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cA 


'define  de  roo,  Jnc 


117  East  57th  St.,  New  York 
Murray  Hill  7669  2nd  Flo 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Decorated  Lacquered  Chinese  Clo 
Interior  Decorations 

Factory 313  to  321  East  62nd  Si 

Upholstery  Dept.  ..551   West  42nd  S'J 


.  i.  --^JZ:-  -■ 


*:  *r. 


25    West   54th    Street 
New  York 

ARTISTIC  IRON 

WORK 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

BRONZES 
Antique  and  Modern 

When  in  Paris 
Visit  Our  Salons 

107  Rue  La  Boetie 

Champs  Elysecs 


vfe 


Panelled  cRpoms 

IN  WOOD  OR  COMPO. 

Painting 

Upholstery  ■  Furniture 

REPAIR  WORK 
ESTIMATES  ON  REQUEST 


Ball 


mger 


&  Wickers 


Interior  '■Decorators 

65  West  Fifty-sixth  Street 

'Phone  Circle  i535  NEW  YORK 


REPRODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 

An  exceptional  ex- 
ample of  a  Duncan 
Phyfe    Side   Chair, 
beautifully    carved 
back,     fluted 
^         legs,    slip 
seat      and 
made  of   the 
finest    se- 
lected      ma- 
hogany. 


DUNCAN&DUNCAN,Inc. 

2013  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Are  You  Using  These  Pages 
To  Your  Greatest  Advantage 

WE  have  brought  together  in  these  pages  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  interior  decorators  and 

-Imps  which  sell  the  most  charming  and  newest  acces- 
sories of  decoration  as  well  as  those  specialty  shops 
which  have  made  New  York  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting shopping  centre. 

All  have  been  selected  to  minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you  take  advantage  of  these 
pages  you  will  not  be  utilizing  Arts  cc  Decoration  to 
\ our  fullest  advantage. 
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Queen  &±nne Studios,  739 BoyhtonSt.Bo 
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This  Interesting  V 
Low  Cbest  r>r  Drav 
throughou 


"ly      American 


lid  Escutcheons.  Will  lend  <h;n 
ny  Home.  <ine  ot  the  many 
ems  to  be  found  in  our  Collect] 


syhania  Dutch  roucrptu 

Sheraton  1770 

PinLADELPHIA  ANTIQI'E  CO. 

1  :■->.>  Chestnut  street.  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Established  1866 


H>pamgij 
Antique  gs>f)0p 

Announcing  Opening 

Branch  Store  at 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

400  Grand  Central  Ave. 

Spanish  oAntiques 
Exclusively 

Plaza  Bldg.,  Palm  Beach 

768  MADISON   AVE. 

(Near  66th  Street) 

NEW  YORK 
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ecalcomania 


We    are   manufacturers    and    carry    in   stock    Floral    and 

decorative  designs  used  for  decorating  old  as  well  as  new 

and  unfinished  furniture,  such  as  breakfast-room,  bed-room 

and    dining-room    suites.     Juvenile    subjects    for    Nursery 

furniture  and  toys. 

Special  designs  made  to  order  on  short  notice. 

Inquiries  invited  from  individuals  as  well  as  from  dealers. 

Union      Manufacturing      Company 

H2  South  High  Street  Akron,  Ohij 
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interior  Sdeeor&fronr 
furniture 
Zftkxy 'trigs 
fXntf'aues 

lOi  P&rk  Ave.  c\t  40<b  St 
""Hewyork 


Stamped  Linens 

Imported, white,  round  thread, 
linens  stamped  with  attractive 
line  and  cross  stitch  designs 
for  working  in  colors. 

Luncheon  and  Tea  Sets 
Table  Runners 

Pillows 

Children's  Bibs 

Samplers,  etc. 

Pieces  stamped  to  order 

Real  Laces 

-Sara  Hadleu 

KJ  ESTABLISHED    1890  \J 

9  EAST  35TH  STREET 


Town   and   Country    homes    charmingly 
decorated  and  tastefully  furnished. 


EDYTHE  HEBRON 

41  West  49th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
r  consult  me  at  my  residence  after  Aug.  1 , 
empsiead  Gardens,  Corner  of  Hempstead 
id  Eagle  Aves.,  Hempstead,  L.  1..  N.Y. 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th   Street 
New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


Tage 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Special  Exhibition  and  Sale 


IMSTlXl  TIVK    (01. 


Early  American  Antiques  — 

Furniture,  Glass,  Pewter, 
Lustre   China,   Hooked 
Rugs,  Currier  Prints 

Of  Interest  to  Collectors,  Dealers  and 
Those   Seeking  Home  Furnishings 

Send  for  Price  List 


Katharine  Willis  Antique  Shops 

3321  Boston  Post  Road      272  Hillside  Ave, 
Port  Chester,  N.  V.  Jamaica,  N,  V. 


BODINE    STUDIOS 


J.   CLARENCE    BODINE,    President 
250  West  54th  Street,   New  York  City 


Designers  of 
colorful  rooms. 

Perfectly 

balanced  -vails. 

Hleresting  I  'istas 

Consultation 

Planning 

Designing 

To  achieve 

results),, 

effect  and 

atmosphere  at  a 

consistent  cost 


Visit    Our    Studios 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,   Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 


Antiques 
Tapestries 
Brocades 
Petite   Point 
Laces 


Antique  Jewels 

Jades 

Bronzes 

Wood    Carvings 

Embroideries 

Decorations    to    Rent 


Q  East  jjth  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 


■ 

r        %!< 


Distinctive    Lighting    Fixtures,    Candelabn 

He  Backs,  Glass  Top  Tables,   Garden  Fu 

-titure,  Wrought  Iron  Consoles,  and  Mirro 

Reproductions,  etc. 

TALEHMAN 

^        162     EAST  53rd 


Pink  and  white  checked  gingham  waste  basket  with  plain  pink  banding 
edged  with  rick  rack.  9"  hat  stand  covered  in  gingham  with  blue  lawn 
binding  and  coat  hanger  to  match.  Painted  papier  mache  breakfast  tray 
with  folding  legs.  Traveling  collapsible  tripod  hat  stand  covered  in  rose 
velvet  and  fittings  in  silk  case.    Courtesy  of  Mrs.  George  Herzog 


little  Chi  nese 
men  scrambling 
over  the  edge, 
offer  amusing 
suggestions  for 
flower  holders, 
while  the  Egyp- 
tian cat  book- 
ends  are  equally 
appealing  in 
their  impressive 
dignity. 

At  the  Closet 
Shop,  Mrs. 
George  Herzog 
has  introduced 
all  of  the  ap- 
pointments that 
contribute  to 
the  convenience 
and  attractive- 
ness of  the 
closet,  be  it  de- 
voted to  linen 
or  to  individual 


Boeuf  de  sang  glass  lamp,  21" 
base  with  oval  parchment  shade 
bound  with  black  velvet  and 
mounted  with  an  old  map.  Size 
8"  x  16"  x  lOYi"  deep.  Courtesy 
of  Edith   Hebron 


use.  Mrs.  Her- 
zog also  con- 
structs closets 
with  a  view  to 
the  utilization 
of  space  and 
storage  room, 
yet  treating 
them  as  a  defi- 
nite feature  of 
the  decorative 
scheme  of  the 
house.  In  the 
group  o  f  arti- 
cles, illustrated, 
are  shown  sev- 
eral examples 
which,  although 
not  entirely 
applicable  to 
closets,  are  gen- 
erally useful. 
Lamps  that 
add  so  much  to 
(Cont.  on  p.  in) 


(Left)  Reproduction  of  old  Spanish  lantern,  15"  high,  with  hand- 
etched  glass  and  hand-made  lead  mounts.  Adaptation  of  Louis  XV 
and  Gothic  designs.  (Right)  Reproduction  of  Spanish  lan- 
tern with  lead  frame  and  colored  glass  mounts,  hand-made. 
Height  I8V2".     Courtesy  of  A.  Wertheim 


COLONIAL  ART  FURNITURE  CO. 

Th,l„ri:„uc!:r<ti,nofy1nh,,u,,inir,,urnrmnohmta 


JTERIOR    DECORATORS  -!-  HANGINGS 

ANTIQUES     -:-     REPRODUCTIONS 

3906-08  5th  Ave.,  Schenley  Park 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Wrought  Iron 
Console  Tables 

for  Fine  Homes 

Tea,  Coffee,  Card  and  End 

Tables,  All  with  Tops  of 

Italian  Marble. 

Also   Lamps,  Ferneries, 

Aquariums  and  Smoking 

Stands  of  Character. 

Catalogue  on  Request 

ROMAN  ART  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

520  West  24  th  Street,   New  York 


Italian 

Antique 

Chest 

Linen 

Tapestry 

Venetian 

Glass 

Italian  Pottery 
Renaissance  Furniture 
Hand-Tooled  Leather 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  sugges- 
tions for  planning  the  home 

THE  NOBLE  SHOP,  Inc. 

114  East  57th  Street  New  York  City 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,   Silver  and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosetles  in  Metal 

and  Class 

e   List   and    Samples   on    rcque 

Hicks  Gallery 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

York    Selli: 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


<£arben  (Ornaments; 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1.00 


11 

Off 

The  16  E.  Thirteenth  Street 
Antique  Shop 

New  York 

Recently  acauird-  a  full  panelled  room  from 

New  Hampshire;  3   panelled  room  ends, 

a  large  collection  of  latches, 

hinges   and    locks. 


•   i 


$28.75 

Regularly  $42.50 
The  Collegiate  Arm  Chair" 


rt.ilili  . 


structed.  As  illustrated,  upholstered  in 
chintz  with  loose  cushion.  Regular 
$42.50,    special    $23.75. 

EDWARD    R.    BARTO    &    CO. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

775  Lexington  Avenue,   New  York 

Between   60th  and   61st   Streets 


Interior  Decorations 


Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
tor  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull ;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
You  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent  co-operation  obtainable. 


SMr.  Ralph  F.  Robertson  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Werring 

SMr.  Alphonso  V.  Barto 

'wish  to  announce  that  they  haue  ended  their 
long  connection  'with  the  interior  decorating 
department  of  IV.  &  J.  Sloane  for  -which  Mr. 
Robertson  'was  for  many  years  chief  designer. 

They  have  engaged  in  the  designing  and  fur- 
nishing of  fine  residence  and  office  interiors  as 


cRgbertsony  Werring  &  ^arto, 

250  'Park  cAvenue,  ^N^ew  York 


INC. 


Wood  ^Mantels 


Our  catalog  M  shows 
mantels,  true  in  design, 
material  and  workman- 
ship, at  prices  from 
$30.00    up. 

Separate  catalogs  show 
andirons,  Franklin 
stoves,  spark  screens 
and  other  fireplace  fix- 
tures. 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros. 

(INCORPORATED) 
50  E.  Beekraan  St.,  N.  Y. 

Also     Lexington    Ave.,    cor. 
65th    St.,    New    York 


Felicia  <^Adams 


CAN    CREATE    FOR    YOU 

THE  OLD-WORLD   BEAUTY  OF 
SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN  HOMES 

THE       DIGNITY       OF 
ENGLISH  GEORGIAN   HOUSES 

THE  QUAINT  FRESHNESS  OF 
EARLY    AMERICAN    INTERIORS 

OR 

THE  COLORFUL  FRENCH  ATMOSPHERE 

Twelve  Fifth  zAvenue  J^eic-  York  Qity 

Stuyvesant  3833 

-      -    '  -  - 


SHIP       MODEL 


Flagship  of 
Columbus, 
20incheslong 
x  17  inches 
high, Brass 
Sails,  hull 
linished 
brown  and 
King's  Blue. 
Colorful 
and    Rich. 


Ko.  US. 

This  is  on 

we  offer   in  1 

They  are  s 


hi  narrow  shelves  or 
le  hull  is  finished  en 
eby     taking    up    less 

at    $15    each,    includ- 


A  splendid  - 
ing  delivery  to 

Other  ship  models  and  other  attractive 
articles.      Circulars  upon  .request. 
HOUSEHOLD    PATENT   CO. 
Norristown,  Pa. 
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DRAPER  MANSION 
THE  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 

Connecticut  Ave.  Washington, 

at  K  St.  D.  C. 


Interior  Decorations 

and 
House  Furnishings 

Plans  and  Color  Schemes 

Developed  for 
Town  or  Country  Homes 

Special  Attention    Given 
To   Inexpensive   Layouts 


Preliminary  Consultation  in  Office 
Without  Charge 


IDA  LOUISE  KILLAM 

12  EAST  48th  ST.  TAunrfow 

9W..Y-.4C*  24  NORTH  ST. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


Vande,hill2427 


Greenwich  1143 


ENGLISH  AND 

EARLY  qAMERICAN 

LNTERIORS 


'Perfect  Reproduc- 
tions of  this  genuine 
oldSMapWBidwith 
delicately  carved 
•Pineapple  Posts, 

$70 

Art  objects  and  in- 
dividual pieces  of 
Antique  Furniture 
may  be  seen  at  this 
shop. 

Westport  Antique  Shop,  Inc. 

10  East  53d  Street  New  York  City 


It 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shoppi 
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4RTS       DECORATION 


MURIEL    DRAPER 

DESIGNER  AND  DECORATOR 


Specialist  in  Period  Furniture 

Individualized  color  schemes  and  complete  fur- 

in-.lim        li.i    tin-    1;ii-bi'    anil    small    liuusc. 

Consultulioii    Solicited 

19  E.  48th  St..  N.  Y.  C.     Tel.  Vanderhill  4586 


Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  of 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON  WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


KERSTIN  TAUBE 

Interior  Decorations 
% 

ANTIQUES 

FRENCH  IMPORTATIONS 

ITALIAN  LINENS 

LAMPS 

LAMP  SHADES 

"8 

134  East  56th  Street 

New  York 

Estimates  Telephone 

Given  Plaza  1250 


Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 

Venetian  Glass 

Spanish  and  Italian  £Majolicc 

PLAZA  6777 


MMM 


the  charm  of  a 
roorh  arc  to  be 
found  in  great 
variety  at  Edith 
Hebron's  shop. 
Among  them, 
the  one  illus- 
trated is  unique 
in  its  oval  parch- 
in  ent  s  h  a  d  e 
bound  with 
black  velvet  and 
mounted  with 
an  o  1  d  m  a  p  . 
This  is  used  on 
a  "b  o  e  u  f  de 
sang"  or  ox 
blood  red  glass 
base  and  is  dis- 
tinctive in  type. 
Scattered    about 


are  also  lovely  boudoir  cushions 
that  would  delight  the  eye  of 
any  woman  and  hand  embroid- 
ered Russian  linens  that  were 
once  the  treasured  possessions  of 
Russian  peasant  women,  made 
especially  for  their  trousseaux  and 
worn  only  on  their  wedding  day. 
At  the  Wertheim  Gallery  is 
an  unusually  interesting  collec- 
tion of  lanterns  that  include  eight 
different  types  reproduced  from 
old  Spanish  designs.  These  arc 
hand-made  with  lead  mounts 
and  hand-etched  and  colored 
glass  panels.  The  lanterns, 
illustrated,  show  an  adaptation 
of  Gothic  and  Louis  XV  de- 
sign that  are  most  suitable  and 
effective  for  period  decoration. 
There  are  also  ship  models  — 
faithful  copies  of  early  sixteenth 
century  Spanish  galleons,  made 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  atten- 
tion to  detail.  Hand  wrought 
iron  and  reproduction  of  early 
Italian  chandeliers,  in  antique 
finish  brass,  further  redound  to 
the  superior  craftsmanship  of  the 


utterfly  table,  24"  x  30"  top.    Height 

2.)'l>".    Can  be  finished  in  any  desired 

stain     or     eolor.        Courtesy     of     the 

Campbell  Shops 

the    shop    there 


Wertheim  fac- 
tories abroad, 
where  thqBe  re 
productions  are 
made. 

In  the  Camp- 
bell Shops,  there 
is  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  unpaint- 
ed  furniture  in 
mahogany,  wal- 
nut and  birch, 
guaranteed  not 
to  warp  when 
painted  o  r 
stained.  Bu- 
reaus, beds,  din- 
ing tables  and 
small  tables  for 
general  use,  or 
tea,  such  as  the  butterfly  table, 
illustrated,  may  be  had  stained 
or  painted  any  desired  color,  or 
finished  in  the  rough,  if  pre- 
ferred. Chinese  cabinets  that 
may  be  lacquered  green,  red, 
black  and  gold,  blue  or  yellow 
stand  ready  on  their  carved 
bases  awaiting  their  final  coat  of 
color.  Even  an  infant's  Wind- 
sor high  chair  awaits  its  stain  of 
mahogany  or  maple. 

In  strong  contrast,  the  work 
of  Arthur  Lasslow  strikes  a 
note  of  varied  color  in  his  hand 
decorated  screens,  boxes  and 
flower  panels.  In  these  the 
beauties  of  nature  have  been 
painted  with  a  flowing  brush  and 
tropical  birds  and  flowers  de- 
picted in  graceful  compositions 
for  over-mantel,  over-door  and 
wall  decoration.  Screens  for 
many  uses  may  be  had  to  har- 
monize with  any  period  decora- 
tion or  flower  or  fruit  designs 
that  apply  to  any  setting.  These 
are  obtainable  in  painted  canvas 
cr  in  leather  or  may  be  lac- 
quered, if  desired. 


Hand  painted  flower  panel  with  pheasant,   in   brilliant  colorings. 
Size  28"  x3H".     Courtesy   of  Arthur  Lasslow 


To  Young 

cPcoplc  about 

to  3Aarry 


You  ai 

dially  inv  ited 
tn  visit  my 
unusual  collec- 
tion of  early 
English  Fiirni- 
,t  type 
most  suitable 
for  the  sum- 
mer  home. 


FRANK  NORRIS 
.  Iniiqitc  English  Furniture — 
Chixtses,  Etc. 
104  East  57th  St.,  New  5 

Plaza  S6G4 


Oestreicher's  Art  Shop 

882  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.   C. 
FEATURING 

FLORENTINE  WROUGHT  IRON 
COFFEE  TABLES 

Black  and  Gold  Marble  Tops 


Specialize  in  1'nriiisliing  Summer  Homes 
INTERIORS— SLIP     COVERS 
Phone   Circle   2453 


NOYES 

Interior  'Decorators 

Arden,  Delaware 

Artistic  Draperies, 

Curtains  and  Slip  Covers 

Antiques 

Decorative  Objects 

Lamp  Shades 

Cushions 

Hand  Wrought  Irons 

Send  for  Folders 
Telephone,  Holly  Oak  144R 


Dealer  in  early 
American  Antiques 


Furniture 
Clocks 
Old  China 

Fireplaces 

Fire  Tools 
Mirrors 
Sheffield  Flat* 
Pewter 
rsrass 


orative  needs. 

FLORIAN  PAPP 

684  Lexington  Avenue,  >ie\v  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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MM 

PIPES 

The  Pipe 
with  th 
Blue  Bar 


Smoking 

Mixtures 

Cigarettes 
Cigars 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  D 
MM  Importing  Co. 

6  East  45  St.,  N.  Y. 


An  Important 
Announcement 


Americans  Visiting-  Fran 


desir 


CC 


inform  the  readers  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  that  Mr.  Smiles  will  be 
in  Paris  during  the  months  of  June, 
July.  August  and  September,  specializing 
in  procuring  Pearls.  Diamonds  and  Pre- 
cious stones  at  strictly  wholesale  prices. 
All  visiting  Europe  and  desiring  to 
take  advantage  of  his  personal  service 
kindly  telephone  Murray  Hill  8854,  or 
write  direct  to  Mr.  Alfred  Smiles,  c  a 
Morgan,   Harjes,   Place  Vendome,   Paris. 

ALFRED  SMILES,  Inc. 

JEWELERS 

597    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 


HE   CLOSET  SHOP 

Hangers, 
Hat  Stands, 
Lingerie 
Straps;  also 
Traveling 
Breakfast 
Trays  and 
Painted 
Trunk  Rests 
to  match 
Rooms. 


C        L        O        SET 

also  in  the  fitting  up  of  Nurseries.  PI 
Rooms,  Bath  Rooms.  Dressing  Roon 

JKCrs.   Qeorge  Hetzog 
27  East  76th  Street  "We" 

TiLphoni  7435  Buturfald 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 


■/»  ineli  frame  $12 
•|i/2  inch  $13 


Samples  of  ma 
terials,  satin  lin 
i  n  g  s  ,  sent  on 
request. 

Da  us  will  be  sen; 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
and  money  re 
rned  in  good  order. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Westbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center.  Ma 


A  Shopping  Department  for  Your 
Convenience  and  Satisfaction 

WHATEVER  needs  you  may  have  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  announce- 
ments on  these  pages,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
simply  to  write  us  a  note  indicating  what 
you  are  interested  in,  and  we  will  furnish 
you  with  a  list  of  representative  and  thor- 
oughly reliable  shops  capable  of  meeting 
your  every  requirement  for  personal  shop- 
ping or  if  you  prefer  we  will  purchase  the 
article  for  you. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  with 
the  help  of  our  expert  shoppers,  purchase 
any  article  you  desire  from  the  wonderful 
shops  advertised  here,  or  from  any  other 
New  York  establishment  with  equal  satis- 
faction and  greater  comfort,  than  the  resi- 
dent New  Yorker.  There  is  no  charge 
made  for  the  assistance  of  our  shoppers, 
and  you  pay  no  more  for  any  article  than  if 
you  were  to  walk  into  the  shop  and  buy 
the  article  yourself. 


Shopping  Department 

ARTS    &    DECORATION 


45  West  45th  Street 


New  York  City 


crw<n)  crw^  s\»^j  crv^^D  <r%w<n>  (T^fr^^Txrw^x; 


"  Glassware  of  Distinction' 


IMPORTERS 

hi king   nrtlcles   at   tin lore  1,   cut  i 

lKl'UW'll      L<l.lSsW;ilV,      rsllrl'iillh      IVim.ilUrt  lull,     nl 

le   anliqnr.    will    lln.l   mil-   si. «'k   valid   ami    in- 


Inquiries    solicited    nnd    given    prompt    and 
Czecho-Slovak  Glass;  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Showrooms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


^N^ovelty  in  Qifts 

YOU'LL  find  many  dis- 
tinctive novelties  among 
the  quaint,  artistic  ideas  I 
discovered  in  my  recent  search 
through    European    markets. 

Newest  fads  are  being  created 
in  my  own  studio  to  meet  the 
demand  for  unusual  gifts  both 
useful  and  ornamental. 


RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 

("Hear  }3rd  Strut) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


You 

are  incited  to  view  a  distinguished 
collection  of  Imported  and  Antique 

China  &    Glass 

Suitable  jor  eoery  purpose  and 
occasion 

r\t^mi!aB§cm 

^-  7  EAST  35th  STREET  J 

3i_ew  York  City 


Match  Packs  l\  sP°rts  Dress 


i  COLORS  of  MATCH  PACKS 
Gold  Blue 

Silver  Orange 

Black  Green 

Light  Blue  Purple 

Lavender  Yellow 

Di 
COLORS  e/INITIALS     S. 


With  Your  Own  Initials 

Smart  for  the  vanity  case.   Ideal  for  the  dining, 
bridge  and  mah  jongg  table. 

a  charming  gift  ~  packed  in  a  tin 
*3-50/-50packs  -  ^-OO^IOOpacks 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  ANYWHERE  IN  U.  S. 

Mail  Order  and  Check  to 
THE  CAN-DLE-LUXE  SHOP 


[CANDLES  OK  QUALITY) 

619-A  Madison  Avenue,  Nc 
,    New  York  Lord    &   Ta 


York 


nl    Dunhill.    Ltd..   N.    Y. 


S.    Pi. 


Cm. 


Gold 
Silver 
Black 
White 


any,    Bost ... 

my.  Bostnn     The   Rltz-CarN 

ndianapoli 


&    Co..    New    York 


N.    Y. 


(man    &    Baer,   Pittsburgh 

.    Russell,  New  York  "* 

Distributors  apply  to  t) 

KAY  &  ELLINOER.  INC.  30  Irvine  Place,  New  York  Wj 

The  Monoeram  Match  Co.       31  9  Fie  YoungBlde.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  J 


ar  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B    H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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t  X 

**•      Tapestry  DiningRoom    T 
*.      for  luncheon  ana  dinner    «^» 

X 


The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom 
Open/or  Reservations 
Season  1925-1926 


Charles  R.  Wilson 

Managing  Dit 


Upper  Michigan  Ave. 

and  Lake  Shore  Drive 

CHICAGO 


FAR-FAMED  is  The 
DRAKE  and  its  splen- 
did location  on  therestful 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Charming  views  from 

every  window 

Exceedingly  popular  is  the 
terrace,  where  summer 
guests  enjoy  lunching, 
dining  and  dancing  to 
entrancing  music. 


Exclusive  Metropolitan  Restaurant  Life 


THE  really  smart  restaurant  lias  be- 
come a  very  necessary  part  of  New 
York  social  life;  in  fact,  the  hostess 
counts  upon  giving  a  certain  number  of 
her  gayest  parties  every  winter  at  her 
favorite  restaurant. 

And  the  New  York  hostess  has  begun 
to  realize  that  if  she  is  entertaining  at 
one  of  these  smart  restaurants  her  dinner 
will  be  served  witli  the  finest  linen  and 
the  richest  silver  and  that  it  will  be  pre- 
pared and  cooked  by  the  greatest  chefs  in 
the  world.  For  since  the  war  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  New  York  restaurateur 
to  bring  to  this  country  the  most  famous 
chefs  of  Europe. 

_  Women  socially  prominent  in  other  big 
cities  who  visit  New  York  every  winter 
for  music  or  theatre  or  possibly  to  bring 
out  debutante  daughters  in  the  most  im- 
pressive fashion  fully  realize  the  social 
value  of  the  New  York  restaurant. 


c 


AT     BELMONT 


o 


"Hearfnotlgh  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 

CHugh  McLennan,  freiidmt 
>              G.   E.   BlLLINGSLEY,<J»f<intfg«r  I  \ 

^ Chic*g° ji_y 


near 
Broadmy 

Vi»it 
the 

Tel     r.ryunt— 7045. 


Opposite 

The  Theatre  Guild 

a  beautiful   and   delightfully  cool 

ITALIAN  GARDEN 

where  you  may  dine  in  comfort 

and  be  sure  of  getting  to  your 

seats  in  time. 

CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE  <P£%F£CT 
Table  d'Hote  #1.50 

Carlo  Giolito's  Garden 


242  West  52nd 


Circle  1 006 1 


BOXES  THAT  SAY- 
BON  VOYAGE! 

A  bon  voyage  box  created  by  Louis 
Sherry  carries  with  it  not  only  the 
perfection  of  quality,  but  also  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  unmistakable  and  a 
charm  which  is  unique  and  personal. 


O^UA 


otU4 


Fifth  Avenue  at  58th  Street 

The  Waldorf-Astoria 

300  Park  Avenue 


The  Cordon  TSleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nal creations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Theodore  Titze 

(Formerly  of  the  Ritz  and  Sherry's) 
^Manager 

in  connection  with 

THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Street 

at  ^Madison  <^Avenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 

I  Formerly  of  the  Ritz) 

JManaging  "Director 
Telephone  Regent  4000 


475  Rooms 

$4  and  $5 


L  < 
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"  We  £Make  Houses  into  Homes ' 


I  N  T6RI0  R 
VeCOXATIONS 


1805  Walnut  St., 


Philadelphia 


In 
Philadelphia 

SHOPPING  in  Phila- 
delphia has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  may  be  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either  for  oneself  or  one's 
house,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 

Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 

Established  1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

Confidence 

The  name  of  this  Estab- 
lishment in  connection  with 
Jewels,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Silver,  China,  Glass  is  an 
assurance  of  quality  and 
value  received. 

The  Qift  Suggestion  Book  or 
The  Diamond  Book 
mailed  upon  request 

Imported  English 

Hand-£Made 

Correspondence  Taper 

Twenty-four  sheets  and 
envelopes  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar  to  in- 
troduce this  splendid  paper. 


•    \ 


Georgian 

Lighting 

Shops 


"Standard  for  Balustrade  of  the  Adam  Period. 
Installed  at  residence  in  Montclair.  N.  J. 
Horace  Trumbauer,  Architect." 

223   S.    17th   Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


S.3L13elmoni 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


1702  WALNUT  STREET 
Philadelphia^    ■ 


HAMILTILE 

MARBLEIZED 
RUBBER    FLOORS 

Hamiltile  may  be  laid  over  new 
or  old  floors  at  a  moderate  cost. 
We  manufacture,  sell  and  install 
all  Hamiltile  Floors  and  guar- 
antee material  and  workmanship. 

Established  1870 

Write    or  Hamiltile  booklet 

HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

23 17  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

395  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FACTORY,  TRENTON,  N.J. 


Fritz  &  La  Rue,  inc. 

I&fP&RJE%S 

'Beginning  August  3rd 
Our  Annual  August 

REDUCTION 

SALE 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

AT  25%  TO  50%  OFF 
REGULAR   PRICES 

THE  GREATEST  STOCK 
we  have  ever  owned  in  all 
our  40  years  of  Direct  Im- 
porting of  Oriental  Rugs,  and 
the  most  comprehensive  in  vari- 
ety of  Weaves,  Designs,  Col- 
orings and  Sizes  that  can  be 
found  anywhere.  Our  Collec- 
tion of  unusually  large  sized 
Rugs  of  the  finer  types,  such 
as  Kashan,  Saruk,  Kermanshah, 
etc.,  are  all  at  j£  the  Original 
Prices  in  order  to  make  room 
quickly,  as  we  are  over-stocked 
on  large  sizes  and  must  make 
room  on  our  floors  for  large 
Incoming  Importations. 

1615  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The  announcements  on  this  page  < 
them,  but  they  will  be  pleased  to  s) 
inn  this  magazine,  on,/  Unit  will . 


all  from  wholesale  houses  that  sell  to  Ike  trade  only.  The  articles  advertised  cannot  6s  ■purchased  hi  our  readers  di)  ct  from 
•  //mi  their  stock  if  you  will  obtain  an  introduction  from  your  decorator  or  dealer.  Or  you  may  write  to  the  advertisers  mention- 
d  you  the  name  of  a  local  decorator  or  dealer  who  will  co-operate  with  you  in  promptly  securing  any  articles  adeertisi  -I  h,  re 


tc 


Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED  1886 

485  Fifth  Avenue— Sixth  Floor 

Opposite  Public  Library 

NEW  YORK 


IMPORTERS 

OF 

ANTIQUE  AND 
MODERN  RUGS 

FROM 

PERSIA,  INDIA 

and  the 

FAR  EAST 


Seamless   Carpets    in    Solid 

Colors — Rugs  Woven  to 

Order  in  Orient 


Louis  XV 
Bergere 
No.  149 


OUR  Fall  Exhibition  of  the 
18th  Century  French  Fur- 
niture comprises  many  exquisitely 
simple  examples  of  Beds,  Canapes, 
Bergeres,  Arm  Chairs,  Side 
Chairs,  Decorated  Commodes, 
Side  Tables,  Screens,  Trumeaux 
and  Mirrors.  Beautif  idly  executed 
from  authentic  designs. 


BRUNOVAN 

Antiques  and  Reproductions 
383  MADISON  AVENUE 
PARIS  NEW  YORK 


B.  BENGUIAT 

IMPORTER  OF    RARE    OLD  FABRICS 
WHOLESALE 


RARE  RUGS 


FINE  TAPESTRIES 


Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 
the  customary  introductions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 

Telephone,  Vanderbilt  2149 


SEEN    AT    OUR    SHOWROOMS — 

An  exclusive 
display  of  furniture  for  all  rooms,  exhibited  in  an  environment  such 
as  can   only"   be  accredited   to   a   leader   of  its   field. 


JlackJiassnick  £  Co. 


DESIGNERS 


73°  JiftkcJvenue 
dVew  Vork 

J  MANUFACTURERS 


.<** 


^ 


& 


4' 


& 


^ 


& 


CARVALHO  BROS. 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Special  reductions  throughout  our  entire 
Three-Floor-Exhibit  of  Furniture,        A    TTr'TTCT      OAT    X2 
Mirrors  and  Novelties   during  our      AUUUO  1        OAJLJC- 

will  net  your  clients  substantial  savings. 

Clients  of 'Dealer!  and  'Decorators  are  welcome  to  our 
tSxhibit  upon  presentation  of  a  card  of  introduction. 

Telephone:  DAVID     VAN     BLERKOM     CO.,    Inc.  Established 

Chelsea    *8,4         113-17  West  1 7th  Street,  New  York  City  '«99 


Creations  for  the 


Bed  Room 
Dining  Room 
and  Living  Room 

IN    NEW    DESIGNS    AND    FINISHES 

ALWAYS    DISPLAYED    IN    OUR 

SHOWROOMS 

The  Leonardo  Company 

Incorporated 

Manufacturers 

258  Canal  Street,  New  \  ork 

Corner   Lafayette   Street 

Franklin    0840 


y:::T%- 


No.  7337  —  20" 

SfiEIft.   ILasimp    asadl 

CgiiaeOe   SlhiacHes 

©if  aura  ©sscltmsfive 

cSasirsictteir 


MaaIbr^iLin\in\ 
Commpaiii^ 

INCORPORATED 

44°4<S>  Easil 
25tH  Street 

New  Yoirlk   Cifty 


Consult  your  Decorator 
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The  above  illustration  shows  the  open  view  of  the  Spanish  walnut 
desk  with  fall-down  ftafi,  mounted  with  iron  locks,  bolts,  etc.,  in 
filagree  work  on  red  velvet  ground,  on  arched  stand  slightly  inlaid 
with    bone.       Fall-down   f)af>   discloses    15    drawers,    bone    inlaid. 


IN  the  extensive  Notman  Galleries  are  precious  antiques 
and  reproductions  which  possess  all  the  beauty  of  tone, 
the  loveliness  of  line  and  proportion  of  the  originals. 
There  is  character  in  these  furnishings,  expressed  by 
their  design,  utility,  construction  and  finish. 

When  you  avail  yourself  of  our  expert  advice,  the  plan- 
ning of  decorations  for  an  entire  home,  a  single  room, 
or  a  piece  of  furniture,  becomes  a  simple  matter. 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
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Cement  fillings  in  trees  are   like  dentistry 


In  the  treatment  of  a  cavity  in  a  tooth, 
the  dentist  must  do  at  least  three 
things.  First,  he  must  clean  out  all 
the  decay  and  prevent  further  decay. 
Second,  he  must  prepare  the  cavity  so 
that  the  filling  will  stay  permanently 
in  place.  Third,  he  must  exclude  all 
foreign  substance,  especially  moisture. 
The  Tree  Surgeon  must  do  all  of 
these  things  and  more.  He  must  con- 
tend with  the  swaying  and  twisting  of 
the  trees  in  the  terrific  winds.  There- 
fore, Davey  Tree  Surgeons  build  their 
cement  fillings  in  sections,  like  the 
backbone  in  the  human  body,  to  al- 
low for  this  sway  and  to  prevent 
cracking  and  breaking.  This  sectional 
filling  method  is  a  patented  process, 
used  exclusively  by  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons,  and  is  the  one  thing  that 


made  successful  Tree  Surgery  possible. 

Why  use  cement  fillings  in  trees? 
There  is  no  filling  material  for  tree 
cavities  that  the  Davey  Company 
could  not  use.  Every  alleged  substi- 
tute for  cement  has  been  offered  to  the 
Davey  Company  by  its  enthusiastic 
promoters  and  has  been  thoroughly 
tried  by  the  Davey  Research  Depart- 
ment. Nothing  begins  to  equal  cement 
as  a  successful  filler  for  tree  cavities. 

Cement,  when  properly  used,  has 
great  lasting  qualities.  It  has  tremen- 
dous crushing  strength. When  properly 
braced,  it  provides  the  necessary  me- 
chanical strength  for  decay-weakened 
trees.  When  used  in  sections,  it  does 
not  break  in  the  wind  sway,  and  it  re- 
mains a  permanent  integral  part  of 
the  tree.    It  protects  the  inside  wood 


from  further  infection  and  decay.  It 
provides  a  solid  surface  over  which 
the  new  bark  can  heal.  It  is  reason- 
ably cheap,  everywhere  available,  and 
easily  worked. 

The  idea  of  cleaning  out  tree  cav- 
ities and  leaving  them  open  is  scien- 
tifically wrong  — would  any  reputable 
dentist  leave  a  tooth  cavity  unfilled? 
The  inside  wood  in  an  open  cavity  in- 
variably cracks  and  induces  decay 
much  deeper  than  before.  This  was 
the  crude  practice  of  fifty  years  ago, 
before  John  Davey  gave  to  the  world 
the  science  of  real  Tree  Surgery.  Davey 
Tree  Surgery  is  prac- 
ticed by  thoroughly 
trained,  professional 
men,  and  is  a  proved 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  225  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York,  501  Fifth  Ave..  Telephone:  Murray  Hill  1629;  Albany.  Volckert  Bldg ;  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Trust  Bldg.:  Philadelphia.  I^and  Title  Bldg.;  Baltimore,  American  Bldg.;    Washington.  Investment  Bldn.;  Pittsburgh.  331  Fourth  Ave.;  Buffalo,  110  JOHN  DAVEY 

Franklin  Street;  Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bldg. ;  Detroit.  General  Motors  Bldg.;  Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. ;  Louisville,  Todd  Bldg.;  Indianapolis,  Father  of  Tree  Surg 
Lombard  Bldg  ;  Chicago.  Westminster  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  Arcade  Bldg.;  Kansas  City,  Scarritt  Bldg.;  Minneapolis,  636  Andrus  Bldg.;  Montreal,  912  ReK.  u.  s  Pat  off 
Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 

DAVEY    TREE    SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves.  Anagree- 
ment  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  with  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness.  Protect  yourselj  from  impostors.  If  anyone  solicits  the  care  ot  your 
trees  who  is  not  directly  in  our  employ,  and  claims  to  be  a  Davey  man.  write  headquarters  for  his  record.   Save  yourself  from  loss  and  your  trees  from   harm 


The  most  beauti-  «* 
ful  candles  in  the 
world.  The  only 
candles  perfumed 
throughout  with 
the  scent  of  na- 
ture's loveliest 
flowers. 


J.  HE  finest  and  most  beautiful 
candles  made  anywhere  in  the  world 
today  are  the  work  of  Antonino  Ajello 
and  Brothers.  Mr.  Antonino  Ajello, 
who  inherits  an  Italian  appreciation  of 
the  candle  and  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  its  history  which  is  unique  in  this 
country,  has  devoted,  since  1889,  his 
life  to  making  beautiful  examples  of 
this  ancient  art. 

In  his  candles  Mr.  Ajello  expresses 
moods  and  personality.  He  works 
subtly,  employing  color,  form  and  per- 
fume with  a  skill  acquired  through  long 
years  of  research  and  effort.  So  won- 
derful are  his  candles  that  the  world 
of  the  great  has  found  the  path  to  his 
door.  His  business  is  very  large,  and 
his  patrons  are  the  leaders  in  the  arts 
and  of  society  of  two  continents. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
late  Enrico  Caruso,  the  late  Eleanora 
Duse  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 


Let  these  masterpieces  of  the  candlemaker's  art  light  your  table! 


TODAY,  with  so  many  means  of  lighting  at  her  service,  the  "perfect  hostess"  turns  from 
all  others  to  the  mediaeval  candle.     These  candles  give  the  most  exquisite  and  romantic 
light.    They  lend  an  atmosphere  of  soothing  beauty  that  nothing  else  can  bestow.  Lighted 
by  candles,  the  drawing  room  and  dining  room  become  places  of  enchantment.  Artists,  architects 
and  interior  decorators  are  in  accord  on  this  point;  and  in  many  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms 
created  within  the  near  past  and  in  a  great  many  now  being  planned,  candelabra  are  being  used. 

Not  One  Candle  Has  Ever  Been  Sold  To  Or  From  A  Store 


Four  generations  of  the  Ajellos  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
making  of  fine  candles.  In  all  that  time  not  one  candle  has  ever 
been  sold  to  a  store,  or  could  be  purchased  from  a  store.  In  all  that 
time  it  has  been  impossible  to  buy  them  except  when  ordered  for 
special  functions  or  in  large  quantities.  This  is  the  first  time  these 
candles  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  smaller  quantities. 

We  offer  you  these  candles  in  rose,  green,  ivory,  and  the  combina- 
tions shown  above.  The  rose  candles  scented  with  old  rose,  if  you 
have  roses  on  your  dining-room  table  or  drawing  room;  green,  if 
carnations;  and  ivory,  scented  with  orange  blossoms,  if  the  occasion 
is  a  wedding. 


Nothing  could  add  more  beauty  as  a  finished  touch  to  your  table 
or  room,  than  these  lovely  candles  matching,  or  harmonizing  with, 
your  flowers  in  color  and  fragrance. 

Ideal  Prizes  for  Bridge  or  Mah  Jong 

A  box  of  four  of  these  candles,  or  a  dozen,  as  you  wish,  make  an 
ideal  prize  for  Bridge  or  Mah  Jong.  Something  new  in  the  way 
of  a  prize,  which  will  be  appreciated,  and  is  useful.  The  price  of 
these  candles  is  $4  for  a  box  of  four,  for  any  of  the  above  colors. 

These  candles  can  be  seen  at  The  Proxy  Shoppers.  Inc.,  7  E.  39th 
St.,  New  York  City.     Or  if  out  of  town  use  coupon  below. 


THE  PROXY  SHOPPERS  Inc.,  7  Easi  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $4.00.     Send  me  4  candles  in color. 

I  enclose  $ Send  me   dozen   candles  in color. 


Express  or  Postage  Prepaid. 
Express  or  Postage  Prepaid. 


Correspondence  Invited  with 
Interior  Decorators  and  Gift  Shops. 
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THE-  ORStNIGO  C°  inc. 

383  ^Madison  QSvenue 

SfVfwyorLQity 


a^T  Period  Furniture  for  the  Living  Room,  Dining 
^1  Room  and  Bedroom  —  creations  of  the  finest 
modern  craftsmanship — is  made  by  the  Orsenigo 
Company  in  its  own  factories.  Attractive  exhibits  in 
characteristic  rendition  of  the  early  English,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  modes  are  assembled  at  the  New 
York  Salons.  These  may  always  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  Dealers  or  Decorators  who  will  be  pleased 
to  give  the  necessary  letter  of  introduction. 

PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 
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The  grouping  above  photographed  m  uric  uf  nur  galleries  suggests 
iln  added  value  which  can  tie  given  a  room  ilirouRh  a  choice 
assemblage  of  Antique  Furniture  and    Decorative   Accessories. 
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The  windows  in  the  charming 
Park  Lane  apartment  of  Mrs. 
O.  Carley  Harriman  show  the 
use  of  Quaker  Marquesan  Filet 
Net  and  Quaket  Shantung  Net 


Much  of  the  Charm  Within  Comes  From  the  View  Without 


Another  distinguished  home  is  added  to  the  list  of  those 
curtained  with  Quaker  Net — the  apartment  of  Mrs.  O. 
Carley  Harriman  in  New  York. 

Although  practically  every  detail  of  Mrs.  Harriman's  de- 
lightful apartment  is  strikingly  unusual,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  least  unusual  in  the  curtain  problem  it  presents. 

In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  home  in  the  country  that  has 
not  a  similar  curtain  problem  in  at  least  one  of  its  rooms. 

And  the  problem  is  simply:     How  not  to  shut  out  the  view. 


The  correct  answer  to  this  problem  is  obviously  net — 
the  solution  wherever  the  curtain  problem  includes  a 
view — transparency — privacy. 

But  the  reason  for  the  wide  preference  for  Quaker  Net  by 
discriminating  people  is  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  these 
three  practical  provisions  Quaker  Net  gives  a  room  char- 
acter, dignity,  personality,  an  effect  of  light  and  size,  charm, 
subtlety  of  color — any  or  all  of  these  things  through 
the  wide  variety  and  singular  beauty  of  its  patterns. 


"Like  sunshine  bursting  through  mountain  mists,"  an  enthusiastic  decora- 
tor said  of  the  new  Quaker  Nets.  Because  of  their  subtlety  of  coloring, 
these  new  nets  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  chcsen  color  scheme 
of  every  room  in  the  house,  with  the  pleasing  assurance  that  they  will 
present  an  equally  harmonious  color  scheme  from  the  outside,  thus  solving 
a  problem  which  for  years  has  baffled  the  decorator. 


Lace  Works  and  Accounting  Rooms: 
4th  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelph 


Wholesale  Sales  Rooms: 
890  Broadway,  corner  19th  Street,  New  York  Cil 
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Antiques  Interior  Decorations  Tapestries 

715  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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From  Let  .-Indent  Chateaux  de  Fr 


Courtesy  of  William  Helbicn.  Inc. 


Salon  Chateau  de  Champlalreux  with  panelling  and  furniture  of  characteristic  Louis  Quinze  style,  a  French  period 

that  has  influenced  the  entire  home  world 
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Essentials  of  Decorative  ^Periods"  in  Furnishing 

Illustrated  with  Rooms  Done  in  the  Typical  French.  Spanish.  Italian,  English  and 

Early  American  Manner 


THE  different  decorative  styles  in  fur- 
nishing may  be  likened  to  the  elements 
in  chemistry.  Those  elements,  of  their 
very  nature,  possess  certain  distinct 
and  recognized  properties  by  virtue  of  which 
they  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce  cer- 
tain effects.  They  may  be  used  singly,  in 
their  purity,  or,  if  so  desired,  they  may  be 
employed  in  various  combinations  according 
to  the  results  intended. 

In  precisely  the  same  way,  the  several  dif- 
ferent decorative  styles  in  furnishing  are 
definitely  known  factors.  Each  has  certain 
characteristics  and  properties,  and  each  ma\ 
be  counted  upon  to  produce  its  own  particu- 
lar kind  of  result.  Again,  two  or  more  of 
them  may  be  combined  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  an  effect  whose  composite  nature 
shall  embrace  characteristics  derived  from  all 
of  the  individual  factors  brought  into  play. 
But   in   order   to    use    either    chemical    ele- 


By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

ments  or  decorative  styles  successfully,  one 
thing  is  absolutely  imperative,  and  it  is 
equally  imperative  whether  chemical  elements 
are  to  be  employed  singly  or  in  combination, 
or  whether  styles  are  to  be  employed  singly  or 
in  combination.  The  essential  qualities,  the 
exact  nature,  the  specific  determined  char- 
acteristics of  each  chemical  element,  or  of 
each  decorative  style,  must  be  definitely 
known.  With  the  mastery  of  this  exact, 
definite  knowledge,  chemical  elements  or  dec- 
orative styles — it  matters  not  which — become 
controllable  factors.  One  is  then  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  intelligent  use  of  them  in  what- 
ever way  one  likes.  Without  such  knowledge, 
it  can  readily  be  imagined  what  disastrous 
consequences  might  ensue  from  dealing 
with  divers  chemical  elements  unadvisedly 
or  carelessly  —  phosphorus,  for  example.  In 
the  same  way,  disappointment  and  disaster 
can  come  from  dealing  with  decorative  styles 


with  whose  fundamental  nature  we  are  in- 
sufficiently acquainted. 

The  decorative  styles  in  furnishing,  consid- 
ered in  this  article — Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
English  and  Early  American — have  each  their 
own  fundamental  and  strongly  individual 
qualities.  Although  each  of  them  is  suscept- 
ible of  endless  variety  in  execution,  each  is  also 
endowed  with  generic  characteristics  peculiar 
to  itself  that  stand  forth  distinctly,  despite  all 
diversities  of  interpretation,  and  create  a 
radical  distinction  between  it  and  all  the 
other  styles.  Once  these  essentials  are  clearly 
perceived  and  grasped,  it  becomes  easy  not 
only  to  distinguish  one  decorative  type  from 
another,  but  also  to  recognize  how  and  where 
each  may  most  appropriately  be  utilized. 

No  decorative  style  of  furnishing  can  be 
considered  in  a  purely  detached  way  without 
reference  to  the  setting  in  which  it  occurs 
or  in  connection  with  which  it  is  to  be  car- 


Upstairs  salon 


house  of  El  Greco,  Toledo,  Spain,  with  Spanish  Renaissance  furniture.     From  Spanish  Interiors  and  Furniture  by 
Byne  and  Mildred  Stapley.     Courtesy  of  William  Helburn,  Inc. 
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ried  out.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  deal 
with  each  manner  of  furnishing  and  deco- 
rating with  direct  reference  to  the  fixed  archi- 
tectural background  accompanying  it.  The 
total  result,  for  good  or  bad,  depends  quite 
as  much  on  the  fixed  background  as  it  does 
upon  the  movables  entering  into  the  scheme, 
and  without  weighing  carefully  the  nature  of 
tlie  background  no  scheme  of  furnishing  ought 
to  be  hastily  or  arbitrarily  entered  upon. 

FURNISHING  AND  DECORATION  IN  THE 
ITALIAN    MANNER 

Let  us  first  take  into  account  the  out- 
standing essentials  or  characteristics  of  Italian 
fixed  backgrounds.  These  constitute  the 
dominant  traits  of  the  rooms,  so  to  speak, 
and  any  successful  scheme  of  appointment 
must  be  planned  in  conformity  to  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  architectural  environ- 
ment. It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  and 
incongruous,  for  example,  to  carry  out  a  very 
simple  and  austere  early  American  mode  of 
furnishing  in  an  essentially  Italian  room  with 
lofty  beamed  or  vaulted  ceiling,  walls  richly 
panelled  in  colored  marbles  or  covered  with 
frescoes,  and  floor  of  marbles,  brick,  terrazzo 
or  multi-colored  mosaics.  The  furnishing 
would  be  out  of  scale,  out  of  harmony,  and 
inadequate  to  the  environment ;  the  environ- 
ment would  overpower  and  metaphorically 
scream  at  the  furnishing.  There  would  be 
irreconcilable  antagonism.  To  revert  once 
more  to  the  simile  of  the  chemical  elements, 
the  effect  would  be  like  that  of  attempting  to 
combine  two  substances,  each  innocuous  in 
itself  but  causing  an  explosion  when  brought 
together. 

The  essentials  of  Italian  rooms  from 
Renaissance  times  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  summarized  thus. 
The  ceilings  were  lofty  and  were  usually 
either  beamed  or  else  vaulted  and  plastered. 
With  lunette-vaulted  ceilings  the  supporting 
pendentives  extended  part  way  down  the 
walls  and  sprang  from  carved  stone  corbels. 
The  beamed  ceilings  were  often  sumptuously 
embellished  with  color  and  gold.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  period  the  plastered  ceilings 
were  frequently  divided  by  moulded  ribs  into 
panels  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  which  were 
filled  with  paintings  and  frescoes.  While 
many  of  the  vaulted  and  plastered  ceilings 
were  of  plain,  unadorned  white,  many  others 
bore  painted  decorations  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. Even  when  the  walls  were  plain  white, 
the  ceilings,  whether  beamed  or  vaulted, 
were  not  seldom  highly  enriched.  From  the 
eighteenth  century  onward,  although  many  of 
the  rooms  were  a  little  lower,  rich  ceiling 
decoration  continued  in  favor. 

Window  and  door  openings  were  apt  to 
be  large,  and  the  windows  were  commonly 
embrasured  deeply  in  the  thick  walls,  with 
splayed  reveals  and  inside  shutters.  The  cur- 
tains, therefore,  hung  well  away  from  the 
windows  and  in  line  with  the  walls.  The 
fireplaces  were  large  and  architecturally  im- 
posing. Even  in  the  later  rooms,  although 
eighteenth  century  French  influence  had  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  fireplace,  this  feature 
was  by  no  means  insignificant. 

During  the  Renaissance  and  for  a  long 
time  subsequently  the  walls  were  either 
severely  plain  with  a  white  surface,  or  else 
might  be  encrusted  with  rich-colored  marbles, 
painted  with  patterns  to  simulate  marbles! 
covered  with  frescoes  and  paintings,  or  dec- 
orated with  geometrical  repeats  and  diaper 
patterns.  Sometimes  the  walls  were  panelled 
with  wood,  the  panelling  being  enriched  with 
elaborate  inlay  or  covered  with  painted  de- 
vices and  gilding.  Then  again,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  walls  were  covered  all  the  way 
to    the    ceiling    with    damask    or    brocatelle. 


During  the  seventeenth  century  and  later, 
elaborate  stucco  decorations  were  in  great 
favor  and,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  wallpapers  were  used  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  may  be  set  down,  then,  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  walls  of  Italian  rooms  were 
either  severely  plain  or  else  very  rich  in 
quality. 

The  floors  were  customarily  of  marble 
tiles,  majolica  tiles,  bricks,  terrazzo  or 
mosaic,  although  in  the  North  of  Italy  wood 
was  used  to  some  extent  and  during  the 
eighteenth  century  parquetry  came  into  more 
general  use  than  formerly. 

The  furniture  was  large  in  scale  and  much 
of  it  is  massive,  as  it  needs  must  be  for  large 
and  lofty  rooms.  Chests,  tables,  credenze  or 
sideboards,  cabinets  and  benches,  besides 
chairs,  predominated  in  the  appointments. 
The  wood  commonly  used  was  walnut,  al- 
though many  of  the  chests  were  made  of 
other  woods  and  painted  or  coated  with  gesso 
and  gilded.  The  earlier  Renaissance  furni- 
ture was  simple  in  line,  characterized  by  re- 
strained mouldings,  and  was  often  enriched  by 
intricate  inlay.  Later,  and  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  lavish  carving  in  vigorous  re- 
lief was  characteristic.  During  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  characteristic  furniture  was 
of  smaller  scale  and  less  massive.  Mahogany 
was  used,  as  well  as  walnut,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  furniture  was  enriched  with  elaborate 
painted  decoration.  Strong,  straight  struc- 
tural lines  were  characteristic.  Even  during 
the  seventeenth  century  the  many  bold  curv- 
ing lines  that  appeared  did  not  much  affect 
the  rectilinear  structure.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  furniture 
was  gayer,  lighter  in  structure,  and  showed 
many  curved  structural  lines  due  to  French 
influence.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  was  a  return  to  straight 
lines  and  rectilinear  structure,  but  the  scale 
was  lighter  than  during  the  Renaissance  and 
many  of  the  decorative  forms  were  adapted 
directly  from  the  repertoire  of  classic  an- 
tiquity. Chairs  and  sofas  of  varied  forms 
were  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  early 
period  and  there  was  a  richer  variety  of 
tables,  cabinets,  secretaries,  cupboards  and 
consoles. 

The  fabrics  used  were  of  rich,  vigorous 
coloring  and  emphatic  pattern.  Brocades, 
plain  and  figured  velvets,  damask  and  broca- 
telle, along  with  tapestry  and  other  needle- 
work, were  all  freely  used.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  colors  were  generally 
lighter  and  gayer  and  the  patterns  of  smaller 
scale,  and  stripes  also  became  popular.  Ex- 
tensive use  of  fabrics  for  every  conceivable 
purpose  was  an  essential  of  Italian  style  at 
all  periods. 

The  accessories  employed  included  wrought 
iron  and  brass  candlesticks,  candelabra,  stand- 
ing branches,  sconces,  bright-colored  pottery 
and  porcelain  jars,  urns,  vases,  and,  from 
the  seventeenth  century  onward,  elaborate 
girandoles,  mirrors,  and  chandeliers  of  brass, 
wrought  iron,  or  many-colored  glass  and 
crystal. 

FURNISHING    AND    DECORATION    IN    THE 
SPANISH    MANNER 

The  essentials  of  the  Spanish  fixed  back- 
ground may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  The 
rooms  were  commonly  large  and,  like  those 
of  Italy,  very  lofty.  The  ceilings  were 
beamed  or  were  vaulted  and  plastered,  al- 
though the  beamed  and  wooden  ceilings, 
which  were  often  gorgeously  carved,  painted 
and  gilt,  were  perhaps  more  popular.  The 
walls,  as  in  Italy,  showed  the  same  extremes 
of  either  austerity  or  richness.  When  the 
walls  were  of  plain  white  plaster,  the  door- 
ways   and    fireplaces,    and    ofttimes    the    win- 
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dow  openings,  were  seized  upon  as  suitable 
opportunities  for  lavish  enrichment.  While 
the  doorways  might  be  elaborately  orna- 
mented, the  doors  themselves  were  frequently 
objects  of  the  utmost  decorative 
being  divided  into  numerous  small  panels 
and  marvelousl)  enriched  with  carving, 
painting  and  gilding.  For  this  manner  of 
decoration  the  plain  white  walls  made  an 
excellent   foil. 

Paintings  and  frescoes  enriched  the  walls, 
too,  and  costly  hangings  of  gorgeous  color 
and  pattern  supplied  adornment,  but  there 
were  two  kinds  of  wall  decoration  that  were 
essentially  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  in- 
terior— stamped  or  carved  leather,  colored 
and  gilt  to  enhance  its  pattern,  and  poly- 
chrome tiles.  The  leather  was  either  hung 
against  walls  or  fastened  to  their  surface; 
the  gay  polychrome  tiles  were  used  to  form 
dadoes  and,  indeed,  many  walls  were  en- 
crusted with  tiles  over  most  of  their  surface 
or  even  the  whole  of  it.  These  tiles  were 
also  used  to  line  and  face  niches,  doorways, 
and  window  openings,  especially  when  the 
general  wall  surface  was  plain,  and  afforded 
many  striking  contrasts.  They  also  often 
formed  the  risers  of  steps. 

Tiles  likewise  frequently  composed  the  floor- 
ing, although  brick,  marble,  mosaic  and  wood 
were  also  used  for  flooring  purposes. 

Furniture  was  large  in  scale  and  of  straight- 
forward, rectilinear  structure.  Richness  was 
a  distinctive  characteristic  of  much  of  the  old 
Spanish  furniture,  especially  in  the  case  of 
such  pieces  as  vargueho  cabinets  and  the 
stands  on  which  they  stood.  These  cabinets, 
which  were  distinctively  Spanish,  were  of  plain 
walnut  exterior,  the  drop  front  being  adorned 
with  fretted  iron  mounts  underlaid  with  red 
velvet ;  the  interior,  with  its  tiers  of  small 
drawers,  was  gorgeous  with  engraved  bone 
inlay,  bright  color  and  lavish  gilding. 

An  essential  characteristic  of  Spanish  furni- 
ture was  its  self-sufficiency.  That  is  to  say, 
it  was  of  such  quality  that  the  pieces  could 
stand  quite  alone  against  bare  walls  and  yet 
appear  rich  and  quite  sufficient  for  the  occa- 
sion, or  they  could  equally  well  stand  in  a 
sumptuous  environment  and  against  an  elab- 
orate background  and  yet  not  lose  any  of  their 
impressive  character.  Adaptability  was  also 
an  essential  quality  of  the  furniture. 

Walnut  was  the  wood  chiefly  used  for 
furniture,  although  oak  and  other  woods  were 
also  employed  to  some  extent.  From  the  seven- 
teenth century  onward,  mahogany  and  all  man- 
ner of  rare  and  precious  imported  woods  made 
their  frequent  appearance  in  Spanish  furni- 
ture. Elaborate  wrought  iron  mounts,  braces 
and  other  fittings  were  characteristic  of  Span- 
ish furniture  of  the  Renaissance  and  wrought 
brass  mounts  and  studdings  were  also  freely 
employed.  Besides  the  vargueno  cabinets 
there  were  great  tables,  benches,  cupboards, 
chests,  cabinets  and  chairs  as  the  usual  items 
of  appointment.  Velvets,  brocades,  damasks 
and  brocatelles  were  lavishly  used  for  furni- 
ture coverings  and  hangings,  and  tooled 
leather  was  likewise  a  usual  covering  for 
seating  furniture. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  most  Spanish 
furniture  was  of  smaller  scale  than  in  pre- 
vious centuries  and  the  styles  followed  were 
largely  influenced  by  contemporary  French 
and  English  types.  •  There  was  greater  va- 
riety both  of  form  and  in  the  manner  of 
decoration.  Painting  and  lacquering,  as 
means  of  decoration,  became  more  frequent. 
During  the  late  seventeenth  century,  and 
more  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth,  curvilinear  structure  in  cabinet 
work  and  in  chairs  was  in  evidence,  but  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century  there  was  a 
return    to    rectilinear    methods. 
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The  accessories  in  common  use  included  candlesticks,  candelabra, 
great  brasiers  on  wooden  stands,  sconces,  vases  and  jars  of  pottery 
or  porcelain,  and,  at  a  later  date,  mirrors,  girandoles  and  sumptuous 
chandeliers. 

^ith  regard  to  furnishing  in  the  Spanish  manner,  one  thing  ought 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  During  all  the  best  Spanish  periods 
the  rooms  were  never  cluttered  with  an  excess  of  movables,  but  were 
sparingly  furnished.  It  is  this  characteristic  that  constitutes  much 
of  the  style  of  the  Spanish  manner. 

FURNISHING    AND   DECORATION    IN    THE    FRENCH    MANNER 

French   decorative  styles  of   the  eighteenth  century   have   been  so 

much  more  generally  followed  than  those  of  earlier  date  that  they 

may  be  regarded  as  more  representative  of  French  manner.     In  fact, 

at   the   very   beginning  of   the  eighteenth   century,    France   must   be 


Room  in  Italian  apartment  in  Flor- 
ence with  seventeenth  century  wall 
paintings  restored,  and  eighteenth 
century  Italian  furniture  and  dec- 
orations. Robert  Carrere,  archi- 
tect   (Below) 


Room  in  Louis  Quinze 
with  characteristic  Louis  Quinze 
decorations  and  furniture — a  style 
much  sought  after  in  fine  Amer- 
ican   homes    (At   the   right) 


Dining  room  in  New  York  apartment  with  eighteenth  century  furniture  and 
seventeenth  century  side-board  table   (At  the  right) 

accepted  as  assuming  a  position  of  leadership  in  matters  of  decorative 
style.  It  is  unfortunate  that  for  a  long  period  in  America  eighteenth 
century  French  styles  suffered  much  popular  misconception.  Over- 
elaborate  examples  of  both  furniture  and  decoration  were  those  most 
commonly  seen  in  museums,  and  reproductions  of  meretricious  and 
unduly  ornate  furniture  were  almost  the  only  French  things  to  be 
found  in  shops.  It  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that  French  dec- 
oration and  furniture  have  come  into  their  own  in  general  esteem. 
With  a  wider  study  of  decoration,  with  a  more  general  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  such  knowledge,  we  are  gaining  respect  for  the 
|    .  best   that  has  been   done  in   all  countries. 

The  essential  qualities  of  eighteenth  century  French  interiors  may 
be  thus  stated.  The  rooms  were  smaller  and  less  lofty  than  they  had 
been  previously.  They  were  more  intimate,  livable  and  altogether 
comfortable  in  character,  and  everything  was  well  considered  and 
finished  with  exquisite  refinement.  In  short,  they  were  replete  with 
elegance  and  a  charming  domestic  quality  hitherto  unknown. 

Ceilings  were  of  plaster,  often  embellished  with  reliefs,  color  and 
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gilding,  though  in  many  cases 
there  was  little  ornament  be- 
yond a  modest  cornice.  The 
walls  were  panelled  with  wood, 
although  panelling  in  plaster 
was  also  practised  to  some  ex- 
tent. While  much  of  the  pan- 
elling was  exceedingly  simple 
and  embellished  only  with  re- 
strained carving  at  points  of 
emphasis,  the  arrangement  of 
the  panelling  was  admirably 
balanced  and  the  shaping  was 
of  distinctive  and  pleasant  de- 
sign. Again,  the  stiles  between 
the  panels  were  often  carved 
with  great  delicacy.  The  pan- 
elling was  often  painted  a  solid 
color  and  the  mouldings  and 
bits  of  carving  were  sometimes 
enlivened   by    being   picked   out 

Living  room   of  an  apartment  fur- 

nished     with      eighteenth     century 

English  anr!  American  furniture  of 

various    types    (Below) 


Living  room  in  early  Colonial 
manner  with  early  American  fur- 
nishings. House  at  Laverock,  Pa. 
Willing,  Sims  &  Talhutt,  architects 

(Above) 
parquetry  arranged  either  her- 
ringbone-wise or  else  in  square 
panels  the  units  of  which  were 
disposed  so  as  to  form  a  defi- 
nite geometrical  pattern.  While 
Oriental  and  other  rugs,  of  one 
sort  or  another,  had  formerly 
been  used  as  floor  coverings, 
not  only  in  France  but  in  Italy 
and  Spain  also,  carpets  with 
well  designed  and  appropriate 
patterns  and  coloring  were 
now  made  to  conform  with  the 
decoration  of  the  rooms  in 
which  they  were  placed. 

In     the     first     half     of     the 

eighteenth  century  most  of  the 

furniture     was     curvilinear     in 

character   and   of   smaller  scale 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


Dining    room    of    Tudor    house    at 

Snowshill,      Gloucestershire      with 

dining  table  and   stools   of   oak   of 

the    period    (At    the    right) 

in  gold.  Then,  too,  the  panels 
were  often  painted  with  chin- 
oiseries,  landscapes,  pastorals 
and  other  subjects  so  that  the 
walls  composed  a  fascinating 
decoration  in  themselves.  Some- 
times the  greater  part  of  the 
panelling  was  without  subject 
painting  while  the  large  over- 
mantel panel  and  the  overdoor 
panels  bore  elaborate  subject 
embellishment. 

As  the  century  advanced  the 
curvilinear  types  of  panelling 
gave  place  to  rectilinear  meth- 
ods and  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  there  was  greater 
austerity  in  decorative  forms. 
Late  in  the  century,  too,  pan- 
elling gave  place  to  walls  of 
plain  surface  which  were  either 
painted  or  covered  with  fabrics 
or  wallpaper.  The  wallpaper 
was  often  arranged  in  pane 
forms  with  decorative  subjects 
in  the  panels,  but  scenic  papers 
were  also  employed  very  widely. 

The  floors  were  generally  of 
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Sainte  Therese:    Mario  Korbel,  Sculptor 


'       Photo  by  Arnold  Centhe,  New  York 


This  bust  of  the  little  French  Saint  of  Lisieux  is  the  first  sculpture  from  America  to   be  placed  in  the   Vatican.     It  was  taken 
to  Rome  as  a  gift  to  the  Pope  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady   on  the   occasion   of   the   canonization   of  Sainte   Therese   on 
*  May  17  of  this  year 
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A  Fine  Example  of  Spanish  Colonial  Architecture 

The  Home  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Harry  Hunt  at  Pebble  Beach,   California,  Js  Also  a 

Type  of  the  Gentleman  Farmer  s  Home  in  Mexico  *' 


By  PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN 


THERE  is  a  great  cleft  that  runs  down 
the  middle  of  the  history  of  architec- 
ture and  the  other  arts,  and  of  people 
and  life  itself,  indeed.  On  the  one 
side  the  beauty,  the  characteristics  and  the 
values  are  derived  from  the  substance  of  the 
thing,  the  very  material  of  which  it  is  made 
and  the  way  in  which  that  material  is 
fashioned  and  finished.  On  the  other,  beauty 
and  personality  and  interest  are  evoked  by 
the  decoration  that  is  applied,  the  pattern 
and  trimming  and  elaboration  that  overlays 
the  simple  form  beneath.  As  the  pendulum 
of  taste  swings  from  one  far  point  to  the 
other,  now  one,  now  the  other  side 
the  cleft  is  given  honor  and  prece- 
dence. But  really  there  is  just 
merit  in  both  types,  provided 
only  that  the  example  of  the 
type  be  well  done. 

The  line  of  cleavage  i 
the    history    of    architec 
ture   does   not    run    be- 
tween   country    and 
country.    One  cannot, 
for     example,     put 
England   on   the  side 
of    bare    construction 
and    credit    France 
with    the    preference 
for  the  decorative  side. 
Nor    does    it    run    be- 
tween   period    and    pe- 
riod, leaving  the  Twelfth 
Century    entirely    in    the 
first  class,  the  Fifteenth  in 
the  other.     Rather  the  distinc- 
tion   bisects    every    school,     fo 
every  manner  of  building  can  be 
rendered    primarily    in    terms   of    the 
form  and  material  themselves,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  the  occasion   for   applied 
design.     To  be  sure,  some  types  incline  to  the 
one  rather  than  to  the  other  side.     There  are 
more    English    Tudor    manor    houses    made 
beautiful    through 
the  simple  scheme 
of  their  construction 
and  there  are  more 
Renaissance  villas  in 
Italy  lovely  because 
of    the    delicacy    of 
their  embroidery. 
But   at   the   same 
time   there    are    the 
manor    houses   with 
zebra    patterned 
beams   and    richly 
carved    wood ;    and 
in    the    Italian    Re- 
naissance the  rigor- 
ously structural  pal- 
aces of  Florence  are 
as  typical  as  the  gay 
and  dainty  silks  and 
laces   of    the   Vene- 
tion   facades. 

Among  the  pal- 
aces and  manor 
houses  of  Spain,  the 
distinction  between 
the  bare  and  bold 
construct  ional 
beauty  and  the  rich 
and  intricate  applied 
decoration    is    espe- 


cially marked.  In  general,  the  difference 
parallels  the  geographical  differences  of  the 
dramatic  Iberian  peninsula.  Severity  is  the 
attribute  of  the  North  and  of  the  uplands, 
elaboration  of  the  South  and  the  lowlands. 
But  this  distinction  is  not  consistently  main- 
tained, for  even  in  the  districts  dominated 
by  the  great  fortress-like  castles  and  solid, 
blocked-out  farm  houses  there  are  occasional 
surfaces  heavy  with  deep  carving;  while 
among  the  twisted  columns  and  massively  in- 


Detail     of     the    Hunt     house  showing     pillars     of 
weathered    oak    carved    by    Augustus    Gay 


Clarence  A.  TantOH,  Architect 

This  distinguished  stucco  house  is  finished  with  rich  rose-t 


tricate  doors  of  central  Spain  one  maj  equally 
well  find  solid  barren  walls,  beautiful  in  their 
strength. 

Li  is  the  blocked-out  farm  house  style  of 
Spanish  building  that  has  appealed  especially 
to  the  California  architects  in  the  revival  of 
the  Spanish  style  that  is  changing  the  face 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  And  for  the  most  part 
it  is  not  the  purely  Spanish  form  of  this 
style  that  has  attracted  them,  but  rather  some 
one  of  the  Colonial  derivatives.  Among  the 
most  successful  interpreters  of  this  very  simple 
Spanish  Colonial  manner  is  Clarence  Tantau 
and  one  of  his  most  successful  houses  in 
that  style  he  has  just  completed  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham  Hunt  at 
Pebble  Beach. 

The  Hunt  house  is  a  consistent 
example    of    the    gentleman 
farmer's  house  of  Mexico. 
The  main  house,  a  long, 
straight  building,  two 
stories   high,   runs  con- 
nuously     almost     the 
entire    length    of    the 
structure.      O  n  t  h  e 
garden    side    two 
wings  extend  forward 
from  this.     The  first, 
also  two  stories  high, 
divides  the  main  house, 
not  in  the  middle,  but 
approximately  into   one 
and  two-thirds  its  length. 
The  second  wing,   at  the 
far  right  hand  end,  is  only 
one  story  high.     Beyond  this, 
a  still  lower  out  building  runs 
at    right    angles,    parallel    to    the 
main   house,    but   in    front  of  it,   and 
this  is  carried  down  to  the  ground  with 
a  small  lean-to,  folded  back,  as  it  were,  onto 
itself.      The    two-story    wing   serves   thus    to 
define   two   courts,    the  main   house   being   in 
each  case  at  the  back  of  the  court.     The  first, 
at    the    left,    is    en- 
closed   on     the    re- 
maining   two    sides 
by     a     low     plaster 
wall.      The    second 
is  surrounded  on 
three   sides    by   the 
house,  the  one-story 
wing    protecting    it 
on  the  right,  so  that 
the  wall  is  necessary 
only  in  front. 

The  road  front 
has  a  more  severe 
dignity.  The  main 
house,  looking  solid 
and  very  straight, 
is  carried  on  at  the 
left  by  a  plain  wall 
with  the  roof  of  a 
low,  recessed  wing 
just  seen  above  it. 
This  wall  ends  in 
the  unbroken  gable 
of  an  almost  cubical 
and  so  very  weighty 
looking  out  build- 
ing. At  the  right, 
another  larger  wing 
runs  out  at  right 
angles,  somewhat 
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olored  tiles  made  in  Monterey  by  the  Spaniards 
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higher  than  the  subordinate  wings  at  the  left, 
but  not  the  full  two  stories.  This  unit  is 
made  very  strong  by  the  sudden  contrast  of 
heavy  shade  and  bright  light  that  almost  bi- 
sects it,  the  heavy  shade  being  a  deep  inset 
pol  jjty,  the  bright  light,  the  white  plaster,  in- 
terrupted by  only  one  small  window. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  house 
is  its  compactness.  It  is  not  very  large  nor  at 
all  heavy,  not  massive  as  a  fortress  is  massive, 
but  it  is  massive  in  the  sense  that  it  is  emphat- 
ically composed  of  substantial  and  solidly  set 
blocks.  Each  unit  functions  as  such  a  block, 
four  square,  three  dimensional  and  resting  on 
its  foundations  with  visible  weight.  And 
the  units  pile  together  in  a  composition 
tight  in  one  cumulative  mass,  energet 
but  passive,  fastened  to  the  earth  in  a 
close  knit  construction.  The  house 
has  not  been  set  on  the  ground.  I 
sits,  it  sits  firmly  and  its  parts  fa 
into  place  as  subordinate  elements 
of  a  close  unity.  Even  the  strong, 
flat  chimney  is  a  substantial  mass 
fitted  into  the  block  pattern. 
So  compact,  indeed,  is  both 
the  house  as  a  whole  and  each 
part  of  it,  it  has  the  effect  of 
being  sculptured.  It  seems, 
that  is,  cut  out  of  one  piece 
already  formed  and  solid 
rather  than  built  up  out  of 
some  discrete  and  formless  ma- 
terial. And  it  is  sculptural,  too, 
in  that  it  maintains  its  compact 
composition  from  every  angle  of 
approach.  So  many  houses  are 
line  drawings,  to  be  looked  at 
from  the  front  only  or,  at  the 
most,  from  the  front  and  one 
other  side. 

But  any  piece  of  sculpture  that  deserves 
the   name   reveals   new   masses    and    new 
interrelations  as  the  observer  walks  aroun 
it,    changing  his   angle   of  vision   with   every 
step.      And    so   it    is    with    the    Hunt    house. 
From   the  garden   front  it  is  composed   in   a 
higher  and   a   lower  parallel  mass,   the  main 
house  and  the  wall,  "tied  together  by  a  higher 
'  and   a   lower  parallel 
the    two    wings, 
which    are    strongly 
foreshortened,  a  sat- 
isfying kind   of  va- 
ried repetition  saved 
from    monotony    by 
the     sudden     eccen- 
tricity of  the  small 
outbuilding    at    one 
end.      From    the 
road     front     it     is 
designed  in  three 
simple  units  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  one 
plane,  the  house  it- 
self,   the    wall    and 
the  wing  behind  it, 
with  one  sharp  con- 
trast in  the  plane  at 
a    right    angle,    the 
long     right      wing. 
As  one  walks  about 
it     the     seven-block 
units'and  several 
walls  that  make  up 
the  whole  design  re- 
arrange    themselves 
in  varying   patterns 
that  would  have  de- 
lighted   the    cubists 
and  could  be  beau- 
tifully drawn  by 
Sheeler. 
Such  a  block  com-  A  glimpse  of  M 


position  could  readilj  make  a  house  hard  and 
awkward,  impart  that  lifeless  rigidity  that 
makes  most  of  our  well-built  suburbs  mori- 
bund and  unreal.  Hut  the  Hunt  house  has 
been  saved  from  tins  bj  a  tactful  relaxation 
of  the  most  conspicuous  lines.  The  root, 
both  at  ridge  pole  and  caves,  wavers  evei  -•>> 
slightly.  The  tew  mouldings  and  the  line  of 
the  balcony  sag  almost  imperceptibly,  but 
enough  to  give  vitality  to  the  drawing.    The 


mass  at  a   right  angle, 


View  of  the  Hunt  house  from  the  street  looking 
over  the  stucco  wall  to  the  double  porch 
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corners  are  blunted.  And  all  of  the  surfaces 
are  modulated  by  the  irregular  texture  of 
the  plaster.  Even  the  wood  details  have  been 
delicatehj  aged,  so  that  they  do  not  intrude 
am    taw    hardness   into  the  impression. 

\n  important  contribution  to  this  effect  of 
settled  naturalness  and  flexible  coherence 
comes  from  the  coloring  and  laying  of  the 
roof  tiles.  They  range  through  a  variety  of 
slightly  varying  shades  and  these  have  been 
put  side  by  side  to  make  an  irregular  but  not 
eccentric  modulation  that  flows  continuously 
and  without  any  suggestion  of  fixed  design 
over  the  whole  roof.  It  took  both  skill  and 
long  experiment  to  get  so  easy  and  uncon- 
scious an  irregularity  and  here  the  eye  of 
painter  helped,  for  Francis  McComas, 
who  had  a  friendly  finger  in  the  pie  at 
many  points,  stood  guard  with  espe- 
cial care  over  the  tiling. 

All  these  small  deviations   from 
he  mechanically   correct  serve   to 
give  the  house  that  effect  of  set- 
tled age  which  is  so  important  a 
factor    in     the    charm     of     the 
really    old     adobes.       Yet    the 
house     is     not     obviously     an- 
tiqued,  not,  in  the  ingenuous 
vocabulary    of    the    furniture 
trade,  distressed.     It  bears  no 
relation  to  the  scalloped  ridge 
poles   and    checkered    shingles 
of  artistic  suburbia.     It  has  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  direct  genu- 
ineness.    In  so  plain  a  house  it 
would  be  essential  to  have  any 
ornament  that  was  introduced  of 
special  interest  and  excellent  qual- 
ity   and    the    architect    has    been 
mindful   of   this  in    his   one   bit   of 
applied  design,  the  carved  capitals  on 
the  wooden  columns  that  support  the 
lcony  that  runs  the  length  of  the  main 
ouse  on  the  garden  side.     The  pattern  is 
an  ancient  one,  the  heads  of  two  sea  horses, 
back  to  back.      It  began  in   Mesopotamia  in 
the  Eleventh  Century.    A  beautiful  rendition 
of  it  appears  on  a  Mesopotamian  bronze  door 
knocker  of  that  period  in  the  Kaiser  Friederich 
Museum   in    Berlin.      From   Mesopotamia   it 
went  to  North  Af- 
rica, doing  duty  on 
some  of  the  Islamic 
buildings   of    Cairo, 
for    example. 
Thence    with    the 
Moors  it  went  into 
Spain  and  was  used 
for    century    after 
century,  each  de- 
signer forgetting  all 
but    his    immediate 
predecessor,   so  that 
although   in  essence 
the   pattern   has  re- 
mained   true    to    it- 
self, there  has  been 
a   slight    continuous 
modification    in    the 
rendition.   The 
Hunt     capitals     re- 
peat the  Seventeenth 
Century  Spanish 
form. 

The  interior  has 
the  same  quality  of 
simple  dignity  that 
distinguishes  the  ex- 
terior. The  entrance 
hall  epitomizes  the 
house.  It  does  not 
attempt  grandeur, 
but  is  amply 
(Continurd   on   p.   64) 


Beach,  half  hidden  in  a  deep  grove 
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Famous  Little  Yachts  on  Long  Island  Sound 


Painted  by  Frederick  Soldwedel  on  the  New  )  ork  )  acht  Club  Cruise  Last  Summer 


The  yacht  at  the  left  above  is 
the  "Spartan"  a  fifty  footer  owned  by 
H.  Wilmer  Hanan.  At  the  right 
is  the  "Carolina"  also  a  fifty  footer 
owned  by  George  Nichols.  There  is 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  the  actual 
life  of  a  yacht  in  the  "Spartan"  and 
the  "Carolina."  If  you  are  a  novice 
and  don't  know  much  about  yachts 
you  hold  your  breath  for  a  moment 
as  these  two  graceful  crafts  tip  lightly 
in  the  wind.  It  is  like  watching  young 
linden  trees  in  a  swift  blow.  They 
dip  so  far,  so  easily,  with  so  sure  a 
return 


The  "Sonnica,"  shown  at  the  left,  is 
owned  by  Horatio  Shonnard.  This 
painting  by  Frederick  Soldwedel  was 
made  when  the  "Sonnica"  cruised 
with  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  schooner  yacht  with 
balloon  jib  which  carries  so  much 
wind  gracefully.  Mr.  Soldwedel's 
love  and  knowledge  of  yachts  enables 
him  to  render  in  his  paintings  all  the 
varying  response  to  wind  and  ivater 
of  which  these  little  crafts  are  capable 
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The  pictures  on  this  page  show  two 
different  views  of  the  "Intrepid,"  a 
yacht  owned  by  U  •  P.  Murphy.  The 
paintings  were  made  last  summer  dur- 
ing the  cruise  of  tin-  New  York  Yacht 
Club  on  Long  Island  Sound,  that 
paradise  of  yachtsmen.  The  two  dif- 
ferent paintings  slum-  Mr.  SoldwedeFs 
versatility  in  handling  his  subject. 
The  bellowing  sails  arc  as  beautifully 
ill  nun    as    if    the    wind    had    been    the 

draughtsman 


Second  view  of  the  schooner-yacht 
"Intrepid."  It  is  possible  that  this 
little  schooner-yacht,  a  tuo-masted 
vessel  uith  four  top  sails,  would  be 
capable  of  crossing  the  ocean  so  fine 
a  sea-going  craft  is  she.  These 
schooner-yachts  are  built  to  do  hard 
icork  as  uell  as  to  play  gracefully  on 
the  Sound  in  a  pleasant  wind.  The 
famous  "Dauntless"  was  probably 
smaller  than  the  "Intrepid"  and  yet 
she  took  the  Atlantic  trip  in  splendid 
style    and    returned    in    safety 


»  . 
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The  Exotic  Note  in  Modern  Decoration 


lour  Pedant  Should  Provide  You  Some  Parcels  of  French  or  Some  Pretty 
Commodity  of  Italian  to  Commence   With,  if  You  Would  Be 
Exotic  and  Exquisite" — Ben  Jonson 

By  Mrs.  GUY  MURCHIE 


I 


'N   modern  decoration   the  exotic   note   has   a   wider, 

more   liberal    meaning    than    it    had    in    the    years 

when  it  was  wholly  Oriental.     By  the  exotic  note 

we  mean  the  rich,  unusual  quality  which  is  given 

to  interiors  by  our  adaptation  of  pieces  of  furniture  or 

accessories    which    belong    to    another    era    than    ours. 

These    heritages    of    the    past,    with    the    indescribable 

bloom  of  history  and  romance  about  them,  are  like  an 

Indian  Rajah  at  the  Queen's  Garden 

Party  at   Buckingham   Palace.    They  

center    the   picture   and    relieve    uni-  ^io»""" 

formity.  If  you  would  gain  style  in 
decoration,  you  must  learn  boldness 
in  assembling.  Include  a  Rajah  in 
your  invitation  list. 

To  sound  the  exotic  note  success- 
fully, it  is  not  enough  to  place  sea- 
V  shells    from    foreign    lands    on    the 

mantelpiece,  as  we  have  all  seen  in 
"  the  whitewashed  homes  of  deep- 
sea  sailors,  or  to  contrast  horsehair 
sofas  with  Oriental  hangings.  A 
Rogers  group  of  grandmother's  time, 
now  almost  exotic,  would  hardly  do 
today.  Thus  inheritance  alone  will 
not  satisfy  us.  Before  we  collect  and  assemble  we 
must  travel  and  study.  With  travel  comes 
knowledge,  with  knowledge,  sophistication,  and 
with  sophistication,  the  love  of  truly  choice  and 
exotic  decoration. 

Our   aim   must   be   to   collect   not   only   what   is 

Small    Chippendale    tripod    table    with    pie    crust    top; 

beautiful  in  design,  fine  in  coloring,  adaptable  to  almost 

any   style   of  furnishing   (At   the  right) 


Georgian 
candlesticks 
—  Eagles, 
carved  wood 
beautifully 
gilded 


good  of  past  and  present  periods,  but  what  will  must 
fully  express  our  own  personalities.  And  whatever 
style  we  adopt,  if  we  assemble  only  those  examples 
which  have  caste,  and  so  naturally  "keep  company," 
we  are  likely  to  find  that  both  charm  and  originality 
will  unconsciously  be  produced. 

Imagine     a    drawing-room,    cool    and     distinguished 
with   its   Italian   marble   floor  in   squares  of  black  and 
white.      Against     its     rough     cream 
plaster  walls  place  a  wonderful  piece 
■■■^■■n^.  of   furniture  which  can  tell   its  own 

story  like  a  page  of  history.  Try, 
for  example,  an  ancient  coffer  cov- 
ered with  leather  which  belonged  to 
the  Tudor  age  of  oak. 

The  date  of  the  coffer  shown  in 
our  illustration  is  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  His  numerous  wives 
carried  their  earthly  possessions,  so 
long  as  they  had  need  of  them,  in 
a  traveling  trunk  of  this  type,  or 
possibly  in  this  very  one.  The  cof- 
fer has  a  wonderful  hasp  and  lock, 
a  masterpiece  of  delicate  forging, 
which  is  riveted  firmly  into  the  box 
amid  its  decoration  of  brass-headed  nails  ar- 
ranged in  typical  Tudor  design  of  large  tulips. 
There  are  intricate  brass  escutcheons  and  tear-drop 
handles  on  the  drawers.  The  frame  is  of  carved 
oak  in  the  period  of  Charles  II.  An  Oriental 
bowl    of    harmonious    design    and    color    completes 

A  room  showing  delightful  and  varied  exotic  detail; 
Punto  Floscio  hangings,  a  Chinese  screen  and  museum 
bits  of  furniture  against  cream-white  background  (Relow) 


The  lustres 
of  these  can- 
dlesticks are 
made  of 
fine  Water- 
ford    glass 


«    * 
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Courtesy  of  the  Queen  Anne  Studios 

Room  end  hung   with  cardinal   red   brocao 
a  Charles  II  lacquer  table,  a  Queen  Anne 
gilt  mirror 


e   against   which   is 
chair  and  a  Gesso 


Two    rare    chairs    covered    with    embroidery    in    the    "zig-zag 

flame"  stitch  said  to  have  originated  in  the  Netherlands.     The 

portrait    against     gold     brocatelle    was     painted     in     1791     by 

Michael   W.   Sharp 
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the  picture,  and  the  result  brings 
fine  distinction  to  any  interior 
which  in  its  general  plan  is  fitted 
to  entertain  such  company  from 
the  pedigreed   past. 

To  serve  tea  from  a  needle- 
work sofa  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  as  in  our  illustration,  is 
a  point  of  vantage  your  true 
exotic  will  not  scorn.  Grand 
ladies  and  shepherdesses  in  petit 
point  attend  you.  To  be  sure,  the 
Honorable  Pyke  Buffar,  Esquire, 
from  the  wall  behind  you  looks 
down  on  you,  no  doubt,  for  by 
the  splendor  of  his  clothing  as 
well  as  by  his  posture,  he  must 
be  a  dandy  and  an  exquisite.  His 
coat  is  of  dark  blue  velvet;  his 
waistcoat  is  of  rose  and  silver 
satin ;  his  shoes  are  properly 
buckled.  The  embroidered  clocks 
on  his  silk  stockings,  which  are 
in  the  form  of  crests  of  his  ancient 
House,  give  him  the  last  touch  of 
elegance. 

On  either  side  of  the  sofa  are 
long     Spanish     hangings     in     an 
ancient    stitch    never    seen    now, 
called  Punto  Floscio.     The  back- 
ground is  cream  white,  and  on  it 
is    stitched    rich    tropical    verdure, 
plants    and    flowers    intermingled 
with  strange  animals.     Under  one 
of   the   palm    trees   a    most    natural    elephant 
appears,    and    at    the   bottom    of   each    panel, 
a  graceful   mermaid.     The  colors  have  aged 
to   delicate   hues   of   pale   green,    yellow    and 
blue  with  richer  tones  of  maroon,  purple  and 


ancient  coffer  covered  with  leather  which    belonged  to  the   Tudor  age 
oj  oak,  the  floor  Italian  marble  in  huge  squares  of  black  and  white 

sition.  The  exotic  Zig-Zag  Flame  stitch  with 
which  the  chairs  are  embroidered  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their 
front  legs  and  stretchers  are  knobbed — a 
form  of  cabinet  work  which  is  found  in 
severe  leather-seated  chairs  of  Cromwell's 
time.  The  gold  and  rosy  blend  of  the 
needlework  harmonizes  with  the  gold  broca- 
telle  which  hangs  behind  them  to  make  a 
background  for  the  charming  little  brother 
and  sister.  These  children  were  painted  in 
1791     by    Michael    W.     Sharp,    a    pupil    of 


Beechey.  An  arrangement  like 
this  with   furniture  whose  beaut]! 

has  mellowed  with  time,  with  rich 
fabrics    and    ancient     needlework, 
grouped   about   the   interestii 
tivities   of    childhood,   cannodfiail 
to   cheer    and    beautih    am    merely 

formal  space,  such  as  a  hall  01  cor- 
ridor. And  in  this  composition, 
as  in  the  other  illustrations  show  n, 

the  use  of  living  Mowers  animates 
and  binds. 

A  richer  grouping  of  the  "ex- 
otic" is  displayed  in  the  room-end 
hung  with  cardinal  red  brocade  in 
which  a  marvelous  lacquer  table, 
made  in  Charles  II  period,  bear- 
ing roses  in  a  vase  of  crystal,  has 
been  placed.  The  Queen  Anne 
chair  with  carved  knee,  and  the 
Gesso  gilt  mirror  topped  by  an 
eagle  with  outspread  wings,  al- 
though quite  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, lend,  nevertheless,  in  a  bril- 
liant composition  of  gold  and 
scarlet  lacquer,  of  roses  and  bro- 
cade,  a  touch  of  restraint. 

In  the  remaining  picture  of  the 
selections    in    which    we    have    at- 
tempted   to    show    the    successful 
use  of  the  exotic  note  in  modern 
decoration,    you    will    see    an    ar- 
rangement of   furniture   in   which 
each    piece    is    a   speaking   witness 
of  other  days.     The  English  cabinet  in  soft 
black   has   painted    panels   with    rural   scenes. 
Its  painted  interior  is  in  a  soft  shade  of  old 
scarlet,    making    a    rich    background    for    the 
silver  and  crystal  which  is  kept  there.     Above 


Queen  Anne  walnut 
stool  —  covered  with 
fine  needlepoint  done 
in  silk;  the  needle- 
point has  been  ap- 
pliqued  to  old  ivory- 
brocade 


red.  The  Chinese  screen  has  gay  painted 
flowers  on  a  background  of  silver  lacquer.  In 
such  a  setting  your  blend  of  tea  should  be 
XXX.  No  doubt  you  would  be  exotic  in 
Main  Street,  but  exquisite  anywhere. 

Another  interesting  interior  shows  a  suc- 
cessful group  of  desk  and  chairs  under  a 
Flemish  tapestry.  The  desk  itself  is  Eng- 
lish walnut.  It  appears  to  have  three 
drawers,  but  the  upper  one  is  divided  into 
two  small  compartments.  The  deep  space 
above  is  really  a  secret  box,  reached  through 
a  slide  in  the  writing  surface  inside.  The 
cabinet  work  of  this  piece  is  very  fine,  espe- 
cially in  the  placing  and  matching  of  the 
veneer.  On  either  side  of  the  desk  are  two 
Queen  Anne  chairs  of  the  interesting  transi- 
tion period  from  the  Flemish  type,  which  had 
cane  seats  and  backs,  to  the  upholstered  type. 
They  are  covered  with  Brussels  tapestry  of 
fawn,  matching  the  polished  walnut  of  their 
frames.  Over  the  chairs  hang  two  blue  and 
white  Oriental  plaques,  on  whose  porcelain 
surfaces  there  are  intricate  traceries  around 
the  central  motif  of  peacock. 

The  grouping  centered  about  the  beautiful 
portrait  of  children  emphasizes  the  matchless 
value  of  fine  chairs  in  balancing  any  compo- 


? 


Miniature    Sheraton    bookcase;     very 

handy    at    side    of    mantlepiece.     On 

top  is  an   old  Ming   Temple   tile 


the  cabinet  hangs  an  Empire  mirror,  also  in 
black,  which,  like  its  gold  ornamentation, 
has  been  toned  by  the  passing  years.  The 
touch  of  gold  again  appears  in  the  gilt 
candlesticks  with  cut  glass  shades  and  pen- 
dant lustres  and,  much  rubbed  down,  is  re- 
peated in  the  frames  of  the  quaint  bas  reliefs 
of  Louis  XV  and  his  consort,  made  long 
ago   in  France. 

Although  the  pieces  pictured  in  our  illus- 
trations are  the  products  of  widely  scattered 
artists  and  artisans,  and  were  created  under 
conditions  very  foreign  to  one  another,  it  may 
be  noted  that,  however  exotic,  they  apparently 
associate  in  entire  harmony.  I  like  to  fancy 
in  that  witching  hour  when  worthy  things 
shall  become  animate  to  make  up  for  their 
long,  silent,  patient  service  to  mankind,  that 
my  chairs  and  tapestries,  my  silhouettes  and 
glowing  needlework,  will  have  lived  happily  . 
enough  together  to  decide  to  continue  their" 
friendships.  For  fine  old  things,  like  fine  old 
people,  quite  naturally  seek  their  own  kind. 
They  reflect  the  dignity  of  their  past  and  are 
entitled  to  consideration  and  respect.  To 
have  given  them  grounds  for  divorce  from 
ill-matched  association  would  be  failure 
indeed. 
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over  the  door 


11.   Townsend  House 


Mural  Decorations  for  an  Italian 
Dining  Room 

These  Decorations  by  Everett  Shinn  Do  Not  Suggest  New  England;   They 
Nevertheless  Make  Beautiful  a  House  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 


THIS  fascinating  Italian 
dining  room  painted  by 
Everett  Shinn  in  his 
most  whimsical  manner 
certainly  does  not  suggest 
New  England  in  spirit,  rather 
those  fantastic  days  of  Longui 
when  lovely  ladies  lived  to 
inspire  great  artists  and  en- 
courage lovers,  and 
when  all  the  world,  at 
least  a  tiny,  beautiful 
portion  of  it,  made  a 
fine  art  of  playing. 

The  decorations  in 
this  charming  room 
consist  of  painted 
doors,  lunettes  and 
graceful  panels.  The 
principal  doorway 
which  we  are  showing 
in  the  center  of  this 
page  we  are  also  using 
for  our  cover  on  this 
issue.  The  design  is 
playful,  amusing  and 
graceful,  full  of  the 
poetry  of  the  France 
and  Italy  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury and  the  colors  are 
enchanting  —  more 
modern,  perhaps,  than 
the  design,  a  little 
warmer  with  more 
brilliant  contrast.  The 
entire  panel  of  the 
door  is  held  in  elabo- 
rately draped  painted 
curtains  done  in  a  rich 
cerulean  blue,  with  a 
heavy  painted  gold 
fringe,  and  over  the 
marble    railing    at    the      Door 


foot  of  the  garden  steps,  on  which  ladies  in 
fanciful  costumes  are  dancing  and  flirting,  are 
gorgeous  draperies  of  rose  and  blue,  with 
flowers  tumbling  down  the  stairs  and  over 
the  draperies,  and  a  brilliant  parrot  looking 
gravely  out  from  this  scene  of  mirth  and 
prettiness. 

The  lunette  at  the  top  of  this  page  is  placed 
over    a    doorway    of    which    the    door    is    a 


painted   by  E 


for   the   Townsend  dining 


handsome  Italian  wrought 
iron  grille  and  each  side  of 
the  doorway  are  the  richly 
painted  panels  shown  on  either 
side  of  this  page.  The  drap- 
ing at  the  top  of  these  panels 
is  blue,  like  the  curtains  about 
the  painted  door,  also  edged 
with  gold  fringe.  Then  there 
is  a  festoon  running  to 
the  lower  end  of  the 
panel  of  bright,  richly 
painted  fruit  and  trail- 
ing vines  and  flowers. 
The  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  powder  blue 
with  dark  wood  beams. 
Cut  steel  sconces  glis- 
ten on  faded  orange 
walls.  Black,  gold  and 
green  tiles  cover  the 
floor. 

There  is  probably 
no  one  today  with  a 
truer  sense  of  the 
quaint  and  fantastic 
beauty  of  the  18th 
Century  mural  decora- 
tion than  Everett 
Shinn.  Mr.  Shinn  has 
also  done  some  very 
fine  Georgian  murals 
in  monochrome.  He 
possesses  a  rare  gift  of 
bringing  back  the  in- 
consequential gaiety  of 
spirit  that  dominated 
the  playing  class  of  the 
18th  Century  and  at 
the  same  time  adding 
a  note  of  warmth  and 
brilliance  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  mural 
decoration  of  today. 
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Walls  as  Enemies  or  Friends 

Illustrated   With  Rooms  Done  in  All  the  Famous  Periods  of  House  Furnishing 

and   Walls  in  Harmony 


THE  walls  of  our  rooms,  in  one  respect, 
arc  very  like  the  people  we  meet  in 
our  daily  intercourse.  They  commqnly 
reflect  our  own  attitude  toward  them. 
If  we  are  cordial,  friendly  and  courteous  to 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  it  is 
more  than  likely  they  will  show  themselves 
the  same  toward  us;  if  we  treat  them  with 
indifference,  presumably  they  will  return  the 
compliment ;  if  we  are  churlish  and  sour  to 
them,  we  can  scarcely  expect — and  certainly 
do  not  deserve — to  have  them  gracious  and 
kindly  to  us.  In  short,  we  get  back  very 
much  what  we  ourselves  give  out. 

Just  so  is  it  with  our  walls.     We  get  back 
from  them,  with  interest,  what  we  put  into 

them.     They  are  as  good  or  as     

bad  as  we  make  them.  If  we 
treat  them  with  due  considera- 
tion and  care,  they  repay  us  with 
lasting  satisfaction ;  if  we  are  in- 
different to  them  and  withhold 
the  thought  they  require,  they 
refuse  us  the  pleasure  they  are 
capable  of  giving ;  if  we  act  arbi- 
trarily and  outrage  their  nature, 
they  are  sure  to  have  a  savage  re- 
venge. They  repay  us  or  punish 
us  in  the  exact  coin  we  deserve. 
Walls  are  the  boundaries  of 
our  rooms,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  more  than  that.  While,  in 
a  purely  material  sense,  they 
form    the   visible   limits   of    each 

Walls    of    a    room    in    the    Villa 

Pazzi,     Florence,     covered     with 

Bay   of   Naples    landscape    paper 

(below) 


By  COSTEN  FITZ-GIBBON 

apartment,  at  the  same  time  they  constitute 
an  invaluable  medium  of  suggestion  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  for  therein  lie  the 
manifold  opportunities  they  afford  of  creat- 
ing the  elements  of  individuality,  distinction 
and  pleasure.  These  elements  may  be  in- 
tangible, but  they  are  none  the  less  real. 
They  are  the  values  we  strive  to  compass 
and  they  are  attained  by  consistently  follow- 
ing definite  principles. 

It  cannot  be  reit:rated  too  often  that  the 
wall  is,  or  ought  to  be,  either  one  or  the  other 
of  two  things.  It  is  either  a  background  or 
else  a  decoration  in  itself.  It  cannot  be  a 
little  of  one  and  a  little  of  the  other  together. 
The  two   functions  are  entirely   distinct   and 


incompatible.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
mingle  the  two  successfully  as  it  is  to  mix  oil 
and  water.  Any  attempt  to  blend  these  two 
opposite  functions  of  the  wall  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  One  reason  why  so  many  walls 
are  unsatisfactory  is  that  this  important  dis- 
tinction has  not  been  kept  in  mind  or  else 
that  some  misdirected  effort  has  been  made 
to  combine  background  and  decoration,  an 
effort  that  can  end  only  in  producing  muddle 
and  incoherence.  Whether  we  cover  our 
walls  with  paper,  paint,  wood  or  fabric,  or 
whether  we  leave  them  with  a  surface  of 
plaster  or  stone,  the  principle  remains  un- 
changed. They  rnust  be  either  a  background 
or  a  decoration. 

Let  us  first  regard  the  wall  in 
its  capacity  as  a  background.  It 
is  a  fallacy  to  imagine  that  a 
wall  must  exhibit  a  perfectly 
plain  and  uninteresting  or  char- 
acterless surface  in  order  to  be 
a  good  background.  It  is  quite 
true  that  it  must  be  subsidiary 
in  its  effect  to  the  decorations 
that  are  going  to  be  placed 
against  it,  whether  those  decora- 
tions consist  of  furniture,  hang- 
(Conhnued  on  page  38) 

Living  room  of  New  York  apart- 
ment. Walls  covered  with  pat- 
tern fabric  to  give  texture.  W. 
Lawrence      Bottomley,     architect 

Walls  in  an  old  New  York  apart- 
ment covered  with  canvas  and 
stencilled  with  large  brocade  pat- 
tern to  give  texture  (below). 
W.  Laurence   Bottomley,  architect 
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Fine  Arrangement  of  Wall  Space  for  Modern  Library 


Modern  reception  room  in  adapted  Cinque  Cinto  period  with  walls  panelled  in  gumwood,  a  fine  Italian  Renaissance  cassone   in   the  .     d 

foreground,   with    18th   Century   Italian    painting    on    the    ivall.     William   Lawrence   Bottomlev.  architect 
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Young  Dancers  of  Unusual  Gift 
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The  Character  Ballet  Dance  Is  Finding  an  Ever-increasing 
\\  ill/  the  American  Revue 


Opportunity  for  Success 


RotM   If  ihl,   solo  dancer,  a   grace 
Jul   acquisition    to   the   list    ot    inter 

Biting    young     ballet     dancers     in 
Neiv    York    (Below) 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

An  Intimate  Chat  About  Anatole  France  and  a    Word  About  Some  American   U  riters 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


WHEN  his  secretaries  and  his  inti- 
mates are  tli rough  with  him,  Ana- 
tole France  will  be  the  most  Bos- 
wellized  personage  in  history.,  If 
Xenophon's  "Memorabilia"  and  Plato's  "Dia- 
logues" are  what  they  purport  to  be,  we  have 
in  them  a  far  less  extensive  record  of  the  ideas 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  than  we  are  likely  to 
have  of  Anatole  France.  The  Boswellian 
records  of  France's  private  life  already  pub- 
lished bulk  as  large  as  Boswell's  "Life  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,"  and  more  are  promised. 

Two  years  ago  Paul  Gsell,  a  journalist 
who  frequented  France's  house  in  Paris  on 
those  Sunday  mornings  when  he  received  his 
friends,  brought  out  "Les  Matinees  de  la 
Villa  Said,"  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Ernest  Boyd  and  published  under  the 
title  "The  Opinions  of  Anatole  France." 
Within  a  month  after  France's  death  last 
year,  his  former  secretary,  Jean  Jacques 
Brousson,  published  "Anatole  France  en  Pan- 
toufles,"  which  contains  a  record  of  France's 
talk  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  Marcel 
Le  Goff  followed  with  "Anatole  France  a  La 
Bechellerie,"  which  reports  France's  conver- 
sations at  his  country  house  during  the  years 
between  1914  and  1924.  And  Nicolas  Segur 
has  added  to  the  accumulation  with  "Con- 
versations avec  Anatole  France  ou  Les 
Melancolies  de  I' Intelligence." 


Courtesy  of  ].  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

A  late  picture  of  Anatole  France  which  illustrates 
one   of   his    many    biographies 

The  best  of  these  books  so  far  is  Brous- 
son's.  It  has  been  translated  by  John  Pollock 
and  brought  out  by  Lippincott  under  the  title 
"Anatole  France  Himself."  Pollock's  ver- 
sion is  excellent  and  is  surprisingly  faithful 
to  the  original  text.  What  Pollock  omits — 
and  it  is  very  little  and  unimportant — is  not 
quite  explicable  in  the  light  of  what  he  in- 
cludes. One  had  reason  to  fear  that  when 
an  English  translation  of  Brousson's  book 
was  announced  it  would  be  so  expurgated 
that  its  highest  value  as  an  authentic  por- 
trait  would    be    lost.      Pollock   and   his  pub- 


lishers are  to  be  congratulated  on  not  having 
committed  that  fault  against  biographical 
evidence. 

When  "Anatole  France  en  Pantouflcs" 
appeared  in  Paris  it  created  a  flurry  among 
the  reviewers  for  the  press.  Brousson  was 
accused  of  rushing  the  book  into  print  be- 
fore France's  corpse  had  had  time  to  grow 
cold.  He  was  castigated  by  some  of  France's 
worshippers  as  having  betrayed  his  master 
and  presented  him  to  the  world  as  an  im- 
pious and  salacious  old  man.  And  he  was 
accused  of  attributing  to  France  words  that 
France  was  incapable  of  uttering.  The  foes 
of  Anatole  France  among  the  clericals  and 
royalists  and  his  opponents  among  the  young 
intellectuals  seized  upon  the  book  as  a  cor- 
roboration of  their  estimate  of  France  as  a 
weak  and  detestable  character.  Echoes  of 
these  opinions  have  found  their  way  over  to 
this  country. 

I  cannot  share  these  opinions.  Anatole 
France  as  a  person,  as  an  intelligence,  and 
as  a  writer  goes  up  in  my  estimation  through 
this  book  rather  than  the  reverse.  He  moves 
as  a  human  being  before  my  eyes  as  I  read 
the  very  passages  that  have  outraged  many 
people.  For  instance:  On  one  occasion 
France  is  presented  as  saying  uncompli- 
mentary things  about  acquaintances  in  their 
absence  and  yet  as  greeting  them  effusively 
and  with  every  mark  of  affection  when  they 
are  ushered  into  his  presence.  "Hypocrite!" 
cry  the  reviewers.  But  where  is  there  a  man 
or  woman  who  is  not  a  hypocrite  in  this 
fashion  at  least  fifty  times  a  month?  That 
is  not  hypocrisy.  It  is  social  amenity.  And 
it  is  human. 

The  Anatole  France  that  emerges  from 
the  books  of  Gsell,  Le  Goff,  Segur  and  Brous- 
son is  the  Anatole  France  that  emerges  from 
the  books  he  himself  has  written.  His  char- 
acter is  consistent  with  his  writings.  This 
is  comparatively  rare  among  literary  men  and 
women.  A  great  many  of  them  write  books 
as  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  themselves  as 
they  are  and  find  it  necessary  to  project 
themselves  into  another  body  which  has  an- 
other character  and  another  set  of  opinions. 
A  great  many  of  them  preach  one  thing  and 
do  quite  another.  Anatole  France  was  a 
thoroughly  natural,  unrepressed,  completely 
integrated  character.  He  was  a  skeptic,  a 
sensualist,  and  a  Laodicean  with  a  senti- 
mental leaning  toward  Socialism.  When 
he  was  not  regretting  the  vanished  grace, 
wit,  and  urbanity  of  the  salons  of  the 
eighteenth  century  he  was  capable  of  cham- 
pioning the  under-dog  of  his  own  time  and 
of  attacking  cruelty  and  injustice  with  satire 
and  irony.  For  the  most  part,  however,  he 
accepted  life  with  resignation  and  with 
humor  and  appeared  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
fun  out  of  it. 

The  domestic  scene  that  Brousson  pic- 
tures has  an  atmosphere  of  Gallic  comedy. 
It  is  ridiculous  or  pathetic,  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  reader.  Madame  de 
Caillavet,  at  the  time  of  Brousson's  secretary- 
ship, is  the  mistress  of  France's  house  in  the 
Villa  Said.  She  is  his  task  master,  seeing 
to  it  that  he  writes  so  many  hours  every 
day  and  keeping  after  him  until  he  has 
finished  his  weekly  article  for  the  Temps 
and  the  writings  he  has  promised  to  various 
publishers.  In  the  house  is  M.  de  Caillavet 
also,    but    he    is    quaintly    negligible.      He    is 


ignored  ami  his  weak  little  protestations  of 
jealousy  meet  with  no  response.  Madame 
de  Caillavet  is  jealous  of  France  and  she 
watches  him  like  a  hawk.  She  has  reason 
to  be  so,  for  he  is  an  inveterate  philanderer, 
loving  all  comely  women  indiscriminately. 
Brousson's  book  is  so  full  of  France's  reflec- 
tions on  love  that  it  becomes  almost  an 
amorist's    handbook.      Madame    de    Caillavet 


. 


Courtesy  of  George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Cyril  Hume,  author  of  "Cruel  Fellowship" 

keeps  tab  on  him,  but  he  slips  away  from  her 
like  a  boy  playing  truant.  He  is  put  to  in- 
genious devices  (which  she  sees  through  at 
once)  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  when  he 
wishes  to  keep  a  rendezvous  with  a  pretty 
woman.  These  episodes  are  very  funny. 
Morals  may  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
example  of  Madame  de  Caillavet  as  a  case 
of  retribution,  wherein  a  woman  who  gave 
her  husband  cause  to  be  jealous  was  herself 
plagued  with  the  pangs  of  jealousy  caused  by 
the  inconstancy  of  her  lover.  But  I  imagine 
that  Madame  de  Caillavet  did  not  deplore 
her  lot  extensively  or  ever  wish,  with  any 
deep  sincerity,  that  she  had  given  her  heart 
only  to  M.  de  Caillavet  instead  of  sharing 
the  life  of  Europe's  most  distinguished  man 
of  letters. 

Princess  Radziwill  has  asked  us  to  deplore 
Anatole  France's  behavior  toward  Madame 
de  Caillavet  in  the  closing  years  of  her  life ; 
but  that  I  cannot  do  either.  In  his  seven- 
ties, France  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
Argentinian  actress.  Brousson  who  accom- 
panied France  on  his  South  American  tour, 
it  appears,  was  indiscreet  enough  to  let 
Madame  de  Caillavet  know  by  correspon- 
dence of  his  master's  infatuation.  When 
France  returned  to  Paris  he  discovered  that 
Madame  de  Caillavet  could  be  shrewish  as 
well  as  jealous.  France  fired  Brousson, 
hence  the  fallacious  intimation  that  has  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  that  Brousson's 
book  is  an  act  of  revenge.  (It  is  not;  the 
book  was  projected  with  France's  approval 
from  the  moment  that  Brousson  took  service 
with  France  as  a  secretary  without  salary.) 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Internationalism  in  Music 

A  tribute  to  Those  Far-Seeing  Individuals  Who  Are  Making 
This  Faet  Possible  Today 
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HERE  is  a  world  wide  movement  to- 
day to  place  art  upon  an  international 
footing.  This  idea  has  been  well 
grounded  through  the  past  century, 
and  more  specifically  before  the  late  War,  in 
the  new  and  growing  interest  in  exhibitions 
and  concerts  all  over  Europe  and  America. 
But  as  if  an  added  challenge  has  been  sounded 
in  the  last  near  peril  of  their  destruction,  the 
artists  themselves  feel  the  need  of  a  super 
plane  of  civilization  upon  which  to  unite 
themselves  where  the  petty  rivalries  and 
jealousies  created  by  narrow  and  aggressive 
nationalism  cannot  enter  to  destroy  the  im- 
petus of  their  activities. 

In  fact,  no  better  inception  of  world  peace 
could  be  reached  than  through  the  medium 
of  the  arts,  whose  interests  and  very  bring 
rely  wholly  upon  its  preservation. 

So  that  a  world  congress  of  united  artists 
in  any  field  should  be  a  sounder  and  more 
reliable  footing  for  security,  with  more  com- 
mon interests  and  activities  shared,  than  the 
politicians'  efforts  in  other  directions  for  the 
prevention  of  War. 

This  fact  has  been  most  especially  estab- 
lished in  the  musical  field.  Today  there  are 
groups  of  music  lovers  the  world  over,  com- 
posers, virtuosi,  leaders  of  orchestra,  whose 
sole  reason  of   being  is  the   establishment   of 


Madame  Eva  Gauthier,   the   singer  whose   encouragement   of   modern   song   has 

done  much  to  create  art  intelligence  in  song  composers  today.     From  a  sketch 

by  John  Singer  Sargent 


centres  where  the  works  of 
artists  from  every  part  of  the 
globe  maj  be  heard,  criticized 
or   applauded. 

A  painter  can  live  his  life 
in  hermit  seclusion,  as  also  a 
poet  or  writer,  and  merely 
establish  contact  with  the 
world  through  the  medium  ol 
his  work.  But  a  composer  of 
music  must  needs  listen  to 
what  he  has  scored,  a  virtuoso 
must  be  heard  by  his  audience, 
a  leader  of  orchestra  must  ap- 
pear in  a  concert  hall.  There- 
fore music  as  the  art  of  the 
stage  must  necessarily  have 
the  hearing  of  the  greater 
public.  And  every  artist  is 
most  stimulated  by  the  work 
of  his  fellow  men,  what  is 
being  created,  what  new  line  of  thought  or 
harmonic  form  is  being  conceived  by  other 
musicians  in  other  lands. 

To  this  end,  then,  the  internationalism  and 
contemporaneity  of  art  and  especially  of 
music  is  an  accepted  need  in  its  universal  ap- 
peal. It  remains  for  the  people  in  every 
country  to  follow  the  growing  demand  for 
its  hearing  and  understanding.  And  to 
combat  the  reac- 
tionary and  na- 
tionalistic influ- 
ences that  tend  to 
destroy  these  ac- 
tivities. 

There  have 
been  groups  and 
individual  c  o  m  - 
posers  and  mu- 
sicians who  have 
abused  their  work 
in  the  use  of  it  as 
a  means  of  aggres- 
sive bitterness  or 
nationalism,  as  the 
now  many  petty 
instances  of  the 
war  may  be  re- 
called. Where  the 
operas  of  Wagner 
were  forbidden 
production  in  the 
Metropoli- 
tan  Opera  House 
of  New  York; 
where  a  certain 
German  leader  of 
orchestra  refused 
to  play  the  Ameri- 
can National  An- 
them in  a  public 
concert  and  an- 
other to  lead  the 
works  of  Strauss 
for  his  pan- 
Germanic  fanati- 
cism, which  so 
swayed  his  mu- 
sical utterance  in 
the  Teutonic  "kul- 
tur"  craze  of  that 
fevered  moment. 
But  from  this  sor- 
did   and    mistaken 


•omposer,  who  hopes 
national  group   of  artists   and  audienci 


tablish   an   inti 
er  Europe 


patriotism,  both  of  the  musicians  and  the 
public,  may  we  in  future  years  be  enlight- 
ened and  spared,  that  no  group  of  musicians 
or  partisans  can  narrow  themselves  to  those 
limits  where  the  art  or  artists  of  one  country 
league  themselves  against  those  of  another 
and  rejoice  at  their  bigoted  superiority. 

Another  instance  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  respect  of  prejudiced  stupidity,  by  the 
British  National  Opera  Company  of  Lon- 
don, whose  proud  boast  of  British  works  by 
British  artists  has  made  their  organization 
in  the  last  years  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
musical  world. 

It  is  to  this  end,  that  the  shame  and 
ridicule  of  such  past  incidents  may  be  over- 
come, that  groups  of  those  internationally 
intelligent  in  art  have  allied  themselves.  To 
widen  the  acceptance  of  creative  work,  from 
all  lands  without  prejudice  of  race,  creed 
or  epoch  and  to  open  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
greater  public  to  contemporary  art  of  today 
in  all  fields  of  aesthetic  contribution. 

One  group  greatly  commended  for  its 
activities  along  this  line  was  a  society  formed 
in  Brussels,  in  the  nineties,  of  "Concerts  de 
la  Libre  Aesthetique,"  whose  controlling 
spirit  Octave  Maus,  one  of  the  ablest  critics 
of  the  past  decade,  held  the  leadership  in  that 
time,  not  only  for  his  encouragement  of  the 
modern  school  of  composition,  but  for  his 
international  bent  of  mind. 

Among  other  groups  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose I  must  first  mention  that  of  Henri 
Pruniere,  the  French  critic,  whose  organiza- 
tion in  Paris  of  "Les  Concerts  de  la  Revue 
Musicale"  and  another  "La  Societe  Interna- 
tionale Musicale,"  have  done  such  excellent 
work  in  bringing  forward  during  these  last 
recent  years  new  works  of  young  composers. 
Further  efforts  along  this  line  are  the  con- 
certs of  modern  music  held  in  July  of  each 
year  at  Donaug  Eschingen  in  Germany 
where  only  "premieres"  are  given.  This  en- 
terprise is  one  of  the  finest  individual  efforts 
and  deserves  all  credit  for  what  it  has 
achieved.  Another  concert  group  doing  very 
fine  work  is  the  "International  Composers 
Guild"  of  New  York,  which,  together  with 
the  "League  of  Composers,"  another  sister 
organization  sprung  into  being  since  the 
War,  has  as  its  common  aim  the  establish- 
ment of  music  from  every  land  in  New  York 
/'Continued  on  page  62) 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

The  Attractive  New  York  Apartment  of  Charles  and  Kathleen  Norris;   Number  Four  of  a  Series 

By  HORACE  WESLEY  OTT 


THE  New  York  home  of  Charles  and 
Kathleen  Norn's  is  characteristic  of 
the  apartment  conceived  as  a  perma- 
nent home,  and  at  the  same  time  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  remarkable  work 
being  done  to  create  interiors  of  distinction. 

The  association  between  the  decorator  and 
his  clients  was  that  delightful  one  of  intel- 
ligent cooperation  which  makes  all  things 
possible.  We  feel,  in  looking  at  the  in- 
teriors, that  the  owners  have  never  for  one 
moment  lost  their  grasp  of  the  situation.  To 
state  the  same  fact  in  terms  more  compli- 
mentary to  the  decorator,  he  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well  in  expressing  their  person- 
ality, in  stamping  the  interior  as  the  delight- 
ful home  of  delightful  people. 

Throughout  the  apartment  one  notices  the 
happy  disregard  of  period  which  some  years 
ago  would  have  seemed  a  heinous  fault. 
Color,  rather  than  adherence  to  period,  has 
been  relied  upon  as  the  unifying  force,  not 
used  sparingly  or  falteringly,  but  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  proclaim  decisively  the  color 
scheme.  Because  of  the  individual  merit  of 
the  various  pieces  of  furniture — several  of 
them  antiques  brought  over  from  Italy  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris — and  the  rich  fabrics 
used,  tiie  walls  of  the  living  room  were  very 
wisely  kept  neutral  in  tone,  painted  and 
glazed  a  deep  biscuit  color  to  blend  with  the 


warm  tones  of  the  waxed  walnut  beams  of 
the  ceiling. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  window  treat- 
ment. The  room,  unusually  large  for  an 
apartment,  is  beautifully  lighted  by  windows 
of  the  studio  variety,  affording  a  splendid 
view  of  Central  Park,  through  which  the  sun- 
light streams  in  a  manner  almost  unknown 
to  Manhattan.  It  was  felt  that  notiiing  must 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  golden  down- 
pour, and  its  effect  on  the  fabrics  and  floor 
coverings  became  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

As  a  first  step,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
windows  was  decorated  with  old  -  English 
heraldic  emblems  in  rich  reds,  old  blues  and 
yellows.  Antique  gold  gauze  curtains  of  silk 
made  to  draw  were  used  next  the  windows, 
and  on  either  side  were  hung  wine  colored 
velvet  drapes  surmounted  by  a  carved  gold 
cornice.  The  result  was  successful  beyond  all 
expectations.  The  sunlight  streaks  the  floors 
with  dappled  patterns  of  color  reminding  us 
of  the  chapels  in  Wells  Cathedral,  the  silk 
gauze  becomes  pure  cloth  of  gold,  and  the 
velvet  is  kindled  to  a  ruby  hue  that  is  inde- 
scribably lovely. 

Few  apartments  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  an  excellent  reproduction  of  an 
Italian  fireplace,  and  once  more  the  deco- 
rator made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  The 


fireplace  at  once  became  the  local  point  of 
interest,  with  two  winged  chairs,  one  in 
crewel  work  with  a  rich  dark  blue  ground 
figured  in  crimson  and  tan,  the  other  in 
damask  ot  changeable  old  rose,  red  and  gold, 
standing  at  inviting  angles  on  either  side. 
An  Italian  sola  covered  in  the  same  wine 
colored  velvet  as  the  drapes  was  placed  he- 
fore  it,  in  the  direct  path  of  the  sunlight 
which  figures  so  prominently  as  a  decorative 
asset  in  tiie  interior.  The  sofa  was  hacked 
by  an  English  oak  table  of  the  refector)  type, 
an  exact  reproduction  of  a  very  fine  one  in 
Kensington  Museum,  antiqued  and  waxed  to 
simulate  the  condition  of  the  original.  The 
lamps  at  either  end  have  bases  of  deep  blue 
pottery  and  shades  of  yellow  parchment 
banded  in  red  and  blue,  mounted  sufficiently 
high  to  make  reading  something  more  than 
a  pretense. 

The  neutral  walls  and  plain  fabric  at  the 
windows  and  on  the  sofa  called  for  unusu- 
ally rich  floor  coverings.  Plain  rugs  would 
have  adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  color 
scheme,  but  the  absence  of  design  in  both 
fabric  and  floor  covering  would  have  made 
the  interior  monotonous.  Royal  Saruk  rugs 
answered  every  requirement:  the  background 
caught  up  the  garnet  tones  of  the  velvet,  and 
the  designs  in  old  blues  and  brown  provided 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


Interiors  by  New  York  Galleries,  Inc. 

The  walls  of  this  charming  living  room 

antique  gold  gauze.    The  sofa  is  I  tali 
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a  deep  biscuit  color,  glazed,  and  the  beams  are  waxed  walnut.  The  windows  are  curtained  in 
'ttique  upholstered  in  wine  colored  velvet.     In  back  of  the  sofa  is  an  old  refectory  table 
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The  furniture  in  the  dining  room  of  this  lovely  apartment  is  English,    period    between    Jacobean    and    William    and   Mary.      The 
console  and  serving  table  arc  inlaid   with   ebony  and  apple  wood  and  glowing  bits   of  color  come  from   some   especially  fine 

majolica    ware 


A  view  of  the  living  room  in  the  IS orris  apartment  showing  the    Italian    fireplace   and    the    interesting    grouping    of    furniture 
about  it.     The  rug  is  a  royal  Saruk  in  old  blues  and  brown 
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The  Mysterious  Charm  of  a  Rock  Garden 

As  Shown  in  the  Estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Nicholas  F.   Brady  at  Manhasset,   Long  Island 

By  AMY   MURRAY 


WHEREIN  does  the  mystery  of  a 
rock  garden  reside?  Why  does  the 
wild  rose  in  among  the  gray  rocks 
on  the  coast  (near  Gloucester,  say) 
show  lovelier  there  than  inland  ?  I  ask  sin- 
cerely as  one  out  of  Scotland  for  with  the 
inheritance  of  a  pair  of  high  cheek-bones  goes 
ever  a  turn  for  "argey-bargey."  Wherefore 
I  incline  to  look  into  a  matter  (if  so  be  it  in 
any  sort  concern  me)  ;  and  thereafter,  for 
want  of  a  disputant  at  hand,  to  thresh  it  out 
incontinent  with  my  own  self. 

To  speak  in  terms  now  of  another  art — 
music — which  holds  itself  somewhat  above 
landscape  gardening  (for  all  that  it  is 
younger),  formal  gardening,  as  according  to 
tradition,  moves,  it  might  be  said,  within  the 
diatonic  scale.  There  is  something  tempered 
and   domesticated   about   them   both.      It   was 


Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
thirty  years  since  af- 
firmed that  the  re- 
sources of  music  were 
exhausted ;  there  was 
nothing  for  it,  he  de- 
clared, but  a  return 
to  the  old  modes. 
Modern  music,  while 
indeed  having,  since 
his  day,  gone  forward 
on  strange  ways 
whereof  no  vision  was 
vouchsafed  him,  has 
in  some  measure 
borne  him  out. 

Now  the  old  modes 
in  music  are  those  on 
which    folk-song   was 
built.    And  how  near 
the     immemorial     ca- 
dences    of     folk-song 
are  to  speech,  I  have 
proven,     in     listening 
while   an   artless   and 
whole-hearted 
people    spoke 
among    them- 
selves.   Now  and 
then,    I    would 
think  them  be- 
ginning some  old 
song  of   theirs — 
but  no.     That  is 
only    their    way, 
nor  do  they  know 
they  do  it.     But 
they    do     it     in 
some  one  or  other 
of  the  old  modes, 
Dorian,  Hypo- 
dorian,    Hypo- 
phrygian,    or,    as 
it  may  be. 

Little  charm 
and  less  mystery, 
in  truth,  abode 
in  the  rock-gar- 
den I  call  up  to 
mind  from  my 


Vista  from  the 
tea  house  over 
the  pool  in  the 
rock  garden  on 
the  Brady  estate. 
James  Y.  Rippin, 
architect  of  the 
tea    house 


I     think, 


,-ho 


early  days;  for  which  reason,  I  suppose, 
1  never  craved  one  of  my  own.  For 
what  was  it  other  than  a  modest  cairn  of 
stones,  whose  crevices  harbored  a  few  ferns, 
if  shaded:  "Hen-and-chickens"  mainly  fur- 
nishing it  forth  if  it  lay  warm.  From  such 
humble  beginnings  to  the  enchanting  pleas- 
aunce  pictured  here  seems  a  long  road  even 
for  the  footing  of  a  lifetime.  For  here  may 
be  surveyed  both  woody  ground  and  running 
waters,  highlands  and  lowlands,  nooks  and 
winding  ways;  unto  whose  plenishing  the 
rock-wastes  and  deserts  and  mountains  and 
sea-coasts  of  the  world  have  been  ransacked. 
While  as  to  the  planning  and  planting  of  it — 
vision,  and  the  power  to  deal  with  a  most 
wayward  medium  no  less  surely  than  the 
painter  with  his  colors  or  the  sculptor  with 
his  clay,  are  plainly  manifest. 

"Landscape  Gardening  as  an  Art,"  I   read 
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somewhere  the  other  day.  No  new  art  surely, 
Yet  in  the  rock-gardening  of  today  there 
seems  to  be  this  element  of  newness — that  in 
the  untouched  stuff  of  Nature  is  embodied  a 
concept  of  Art.  Here,  in  short,  we  have  for- 
mal gardening  in  disguise. 

To  one  who  likes  to  delve  within  the  nature 
of  the  arts  for  their  analogies,  there  is  apparent 
in  the  artful  wildness  of  rock-gardening,  de 
luxe,  a3  pictured  here,  something  akin  to  the 
polyuphonic  treatment  of  a  model  theme  by 
Caesar  Frank.  And  even  as  that  is  like  to 
stir  within  the  deeper  reaches  of  the  mind 
some  ancestral  memory,  so,  in  the  rock-built 
garden  its  coupling  of  the  frail  and  fleeting 
with  the  ponderous  and  immutable,  inclines 
one,  though  never  so  little  pious,  unto  think- 
ing as  our   graver-minded    forbears  used. 

Their  ways  of  thought  within  their  garden- 
plots  are  witnessed  there  still  by  their  sun- 
dials. How  dearly 
would  they  have 
loved  to  muse  and 
moralize  in  this  de- 
mesne, where  the 
organ  -  point  of  per- 
manence is  further 
stressed  by  an  un- 
usually lavish  employ- 
ment of  rare  ever- 
greens, high-growing, 
"ow-growing,  col- 
umnar or  spreading, 
narrow-leaved  and 
broad-leaved,  stiff  and 
dense  of  habit,  or 
featherlike  and  droop- 
ing. Wide  range  of 
form  is  attained  and 
the  palette  extended 
in  a  peculiar  glaucous 
bloom  on  some  of  the 
rare  Ratinosporas. 

Whether  green  or 
_  blue-green  golden 
green  or  silvery, 
J  or  again  well- 
nigh  dead-black, 
these  rare  Yews, 
Junipers,  and 
what-not,  were 
set  with  thorough 
understanding  of 
their  ways,  of 
what  was  to  be 
expected  of  them 
as  to  height  and 
spread,  that  is  to 
say.  So  that  this 
garden,  to  a  gar- 
dener's eye,  looks 
certain  to  "stay 
put"  ;  its  con- 
tours hardly  less 
perdurable  than 
those  of  the 
small  bronzes. 

That  same  eye 
would    recognize 


A  glimpse  of  the 
rock  garden  that 
borders  a  little 
stream,  arranged 
and  planted  by 
Ewen  MacKen- 
z  i  e,  Landscape 
Architect 
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here  Juniper  Pfitzeriana,  J.  procumbens,  J.  communis,  J.  deopressa 
Canadensis,  J.  sabaina  tamariscifolia,  J.  squamata;  Taxus  cuspidata, 
Tubacuata;  Retinispor  obtusa  aurea,  R.  gracilis,  R.  compacta,  R. 
obtusa  nana;  Tsuga  Canadensis  pendula;  Pseudotsuga  mucronata; 
Pinus  mughus  and  the  rare  P.  parviflora  (three  of  these)  ;  and  Thuya 
pen*>la. 

Thus  when  even  the  stoutest-hearted  of  plume  poppies  shall  have 
moulted  its  last  feather,  there  shall  fail  not  of  color,  nor  of  green,  in 
this  all-the-year-round  garden.  Among  the  cotoneasters,  all  red- 
berried  in  the  fall  and  winter,  are  to  be  remarked  C.  Hori/ontalis, 
C.  microphylla,  and  C.  Wilsonii. 


Certain  oi  the  broad-leaved  evergreens,  as  Kalmia  Lalifolia,  Andro- 
meda Florihunda,  A.  Japonica,  l.eucothoe  and  romeda  Catesbeii,  and 
Daphne  cneorum,  double  on  the  parts  of  winter  greenery  and  spring 
or  summer  bloom.  Howeverj  the  garden  has  not  to  wait  on  them. 
Before  the  most  forehanded  robin,  the  lower  levels  have  bestirred 
themselves;  with  some  shifting  in  the  patterns,  these  are  clothed  as 
with  a  Joseph's  coat  until  the  snow  comes  to  help  out  the  Pacysan- 
dras.  Quarantine  37  holds  no  menace  for  the  Brady  rock-garden, 
with  its  snowdrops,  crocuses,  squills,  grape  hyacinths,  and  narcissus 
naturalized,  its  tulips,  both  the  stately  Darwin  and  dwarf  Tulipa 
Chusiana.  While  as  for  the  alpines,  they  are  in  their  hundreds — not 
:uli\  (duals,  but  of  species,  mind  you!  Along  the 
brookside  you  shall  see  them;  low-growing  Veronica, 
sedum,  sempervivum,   Arais  alpina,   primula,   alyssum, 

Iachillea,  erysium,  aquilegia,  campanula  (both  C.  persici- 
tolia  and  C.  carpatica),  Cerastium,  Iberis  gibraltarica, 
Stellar  ia,  ajuga,  Iceland  poppy,  Saxifraga  ( rosetted  and 
round-leaved),  Phlox  Subulata,  Epimedium,  Hernera- 
ria  Arenaria,  Armeria,  Dianthus,  Helianthemum, 
Saponaria,  Aster  aipinus,  Heather,  myositis  (this  in 
masses  all  through)  ;  "bachelor's  button,"  pansies,  viola 
cornuta,  iris  cristata,  iris  verna,  iris  pumila.  And  all 
these   in   variety,   with    what   not   more ;    running   down 


Low-growing  evergreens  are  employed  with  various  flowers  in  the  planting  of  this  little  hillside 


The    definite   form   of    the   pool   centralizes 

the  design  in  this  part  of  the  garden  and  is 

delightfully    planted    with    dogwood,    white 

and   pink,    and    quantities    of    narcissus 

to  sheer  mossiness  at  length  among  the 
stepping-stones,  sunken  as  they  are  in  stone- 
crop  and  in  creeping  thyme,  green-leaved 
and  woolly-leaved  and  lemon-scented. 

Against  the  ground-bass  of  the  planting 
modes  a  counterpoint  of  early  blooming 
shrubs,  as  the  azaleas. — A.  amoena,  A. 
Indica  Alba,  A.  Hidonegri,  and  A.  Mal- 
vatica,  and  bush  wistaria.  There  are  red 
Japanese  maples  and  Euonymus  alatus  too 
for  color.  Tall  sightly  "specimens"  rise 
here  and  there  among  them,  as  fox-gloves, 
tall  veronicas,  verbascums,  campanulas, 
and  bocconias,  or  again,  the  stiff  or  sweep- 
ing lines  of  yuccas,  irises,  and  ferns,  sup- 
ply an  artful  punctuation.  Mark  how  the 
mass  is  lightened  on  the  planting  of  the 
mound,  by  clumps  of  lusty  flowerage; 
among  the  boulders  by  the  path,  these  well- 
nigh  smother  the  low  evergreens.  Well- 
pleased  with  them  (or  is  it  with  himself) 
appears  the  little  gentleman  above  them. 
I'd  like  to  think  this  tablet  raised  to  the 
memory  of  that  mandarin,  from  out  whose 
(Continued   on   page  73) 
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Great  Modern  Hotels  of  America 

Their  Architecture  and  Decoration 

The  Benjamin  Franklin 

By  FREDERICK  HAMILL 


IT  is  most  fitting  that  a  hotel  named1  for 
Benjamin  Franklin  should  rise  on  the 
ground  where  stood  the  edifice  which 
welcomed  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later 
King  Edward  VI 1),  King  Alhert  of  Belgium, 
the  Princess  of  Japan,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  from  Lin- 
coln on.  It  is  as  appropriate  for  this  hotel 
to  be  built  in  that  part  of  the  city  which 
has  the  most  famous  historical  background, 
as  it  is  to  carry  out  in  its  architectural  deco- 
ration and  furnishing  the  period  and  the 
time  when  Benjamin  Franklin  represented 
the  young  United  States  as  Ambassador  to 
the  powerful  Court  of  France. 

When  the  Honorable  Benja- 
min Franklin  represented  the 
American  colonies  at  the  Court 
of  France,  he  thought  so  much  of 
the  furnishings  of  the  Embassy 
that  when  his  period  of  service 
ended  he  brought  them  back  to 
Philadelphia  with  him.  That 
was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  sailing  vessel  con- 
taining the  Franklin  household 
goods  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  after  a  hazardous 
voyage  which  took  two  months. 

Practically  a  century  and  a  half 
later    another   ship    arrived    from 
foreign  shores,  carrying  household 
furniture   for   Benjamin   Franklin, 
but  this  time  it  was   for   a  hotel 
and  the  ship  was  three  times  the 
size  of  the  one  which  carried 
the  stateman's  possessions.  As     ;'j 
this     modern     ship     compares 
with  the  old  sailing  vessel  of 
Revolutionary    times,    so    the 
present    cargo,    embracing   all 
the     wonderful      importations 
for     the     furnishings     of     the 
Benjamin      Franklin       Hotel 
compares     with     the     ancient 
furnishings  which  came   from 
abroad  to  fit  up  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's   house    in    Philadelphia. 
In    the    repetition    of    history, 
new  wonders  are  added,  and 
new  improvements   that  were 
unheard    of    or    unthought    of 
in   Revolutionary   times. 

The  new  hotel  is  the  most 
beautiful  building  in  Phila- 
delphia's business  section. 
The  exterior  plan  is  based  on 
Colonial  precedent,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  city  and  the  citi- 
zen whose  name  it  bears. 

The  particular  phase  of 
Georgian  architecture  used  in 
the  hotel  is  of  the  time  of  the 
Brothers  Adam.  The  ma- 
terials used  are  granite  and 
limestone  for  the  three  lower 
stories  and  red  brick  above. 
The  crowning  stories  are  in 
terra  cotta  and  brick.  The 
height  of  the  building  is 
twenty  stories,  including  sub- 
basement,  lower  lobby,  street 
floor,  mezzanine,  seventeen 
stories  of  bedrooms  and   loft. 


1  .  Alavoine  6  (  o.,  uecoratm  - 

The  lobby  floor  is  of  alternate  squares  of 
Belgian    black    marble    and    yellow    Verona. 

On  the  first  floor  one  enters  directly  into 
the  main  lobby.  The  doors  from  Ninth 
Street  and  Chestnut  Street  are  huge  iron 
ones,  which  have  plaques  with  bas-reliefs  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  on  both  sides.  The 
lobby  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  an  original 
Adam  model.  For  many  months  Monsieur 
M.  Fermon  was  in  Paris  making  a  study  of 
the  motifs,  furnishings,  sculptures  and  murals 
of  the  time,  which  are  used  in  the  lobby, 
dining  room  and  the  ball  room  of  the  hotel. 

Supporting     the     ceiling    are    columns    of 


Lounge  and  smoking  room  in  the  hotel  showing   the   beamed   oak 
glass  windows  and  comfortable  luxurious  furniture 


A   bronze  plaque  at  cither  side  of  the 

Chestnut    and    Ninth    Street    entrance 

to   the  Benjamin  Franklin   Hotel 

Benou  marble  contrasted  against  walls  of 
Roman  travertine.  The  rooms  are  luxurious 
and  comfortable,  with  needlepoint  chairs, 
damask  lounges  and  various  floor  and  desk 
lamps.  The  rich  rugs  bring  out  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room,  giving  it  a  distinctive 
atmosphere,    both    artistic   and   homelike. 

Primarily  among  the  art  trea- 
sures of  this  hotel  are  its  famous 
and  priceless  old  tapestries.  When 
Michael  van  Glabeke  in  the  early 
days  of  the  seventeenth  century 
completed  a  series  of  woven  pic- 
tures portraying  the  story  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  he  little  dreamed 
that  they  would  sometime  find  a 
)me  in  the  far-off  and  little- 
known  land  of  America.  Today 
the  work  of  this  great  Brussels 
craftsman  forms  the  most  notable 
coration  of  the  lobby  and  bal- 
cony of  Philadelphia's  newest  ho- 
tel. These  tapestries  are  one  of 
few  sets  picturing  the  life  of 
Cyrus  that  have  survived  to  con- 
temporary times.  Another  made 
during  the  Renaissance  is  in  the 
Royal   Spanish    Collection. 

In  the  centuries  past,  as  in 
the  modern  day,  people  liked 
to  deduce  morals  from  pic- 
tures and  stories.  When  Gla- 
beke made  his  pictures  he  set 
at  the  bottom  of  each  the 
following  Latin  apothegm : 
" Robur  et  vis  prudentia  iuncta 
omnia  superant,"  meaning 
"Strength  and  force,  united 
to  wisdom,  conquer  all  things." 
The  Latin  influence  was  still 
very  strong  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  weaver  dressed 
his  figures  in  Roman  costumes, 
adapted,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  the  style  of  dress  then  in 
vogue. 

The  story  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  is  pictured  on  seven 
tapestries  varying  in  width 
from  six  to  seventeen  feet  and 
takes  us  back  to  the  days  when 
Astyages  (B.C.  584-550)  was 
king  of  the  Medes  and  over- 
lord of  the  Persians.  One 
night  he  had  a  dream  in 
which  he  saw  a  vine  covering 
all  Asia  grow  from  his  daugh- 
ter's body.  This,  said  the 
Magi,  means  that  her  son 
will  take  away  your  crown. 
When  the  baby  Cyrus  was 
born  as  heir  to  his  daughter 
and  the  leader  of  the  tribu- 
tary Persian  clan,  Astyages 
ordered  his  prime  minister, 
ceiling,  stained  Harpagus,  to  take  the  child 
away  and   put  him   to  death. 
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"Cyrus  Defeats  and  Captures  Croesus, 

King    of   Lydia,"   one   of   the   famous 

i  tapestries    at    the    Benjamin    Franklin 

I       Hotel     which     portray     the     story     of 

Cyrus   the   Great.    (Above) 

Cyrus  was  given  to  a  shepherd 
with  instructions  to  expose  him 
on  a  mountain  infested  with  wild 
beasts.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
the  shepherd's  wife  "had  just  given 
birth  to  a  child,  but  it  was  dead, 
and  the  pair  resolved  to  rear  the 
*  baby  Cyrus  as  their  own.  Then 
years  passed;  and  one  day  Cyrus 
having  been  chosen  king  by  his 
playmates,  had  a  boy  beaten  who 
refused  to  obey  him.  The  father 
complained  to  King  Astyages  and 
Cyrus  was  called  before  him. 
Because  of  his  proud  bearing  he 
was  immediately  recognized.  The 
shepherd  was  pardoned,  but  the 
prime  minister  was  sorely  pun- 
ished. The  Magi  said  that  Cyrus 
could  be  spared  and  that  the 
prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  by  his 
having  been  made  king  by  the 
boys. 

When  Cyrus  became  of  age, 
Harpagus,  the  prime  minister,  in- 
duced Cyrus  to  organize  a  revolt. 
This  was  successful  and  Cyrus 
made  his  grandfather  prisoner. 
The  young  man  soon  became  mas- 
ter of  much  of  the  known  world, 
conquering  Lydia  and  Babylonia 
and  setting  free  the  Jews  led 
into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
•  | Later,  wishing  to  extend  his  em- 
pire farther  to  the  East,  he 
proposed  marriage  to  Tomyris, 
Queen  of  the  Massagetae.  She. 
desiring  to  keep  her  kingdom  for 
her  son,  refused,  and  in  the  ensu- 
ing war  Cyrus  the  Great  met  his 
death. 


Such  is  the  stor\  which  may  be  read 
upon  the  walls  ot  the  lobby  of  the  Benja 
mm  Franklin  Hotel  as  depicted  in  tapes- 
try by  the  master  hand  of  Glabeke.  Un- 
usual, is  it  not,  that  one  of  the  great  art 
treasures  of  the  world  should  be  found  in 
such   a   commercial    institution   as   a   hotel? 

The  Cyrus  the  Great  tapestries  arc  not 
the  only  decorations  of  a  similar  nature  to 
be  found  in  the  hostelry.    Gleaming  upon 

the    wall    in    their    gorgeous    tones    of    red 

and  gold  are  several  seventeenth  century 
Papal  banners.  Who  knows  how  many 
priestlj  processions  they  have  looked  down 
upon?  The  fields  of  these  banners  are 
beautifullj  decorated  with  floral  scrollings 
in  heavy  gold  applique,  while  the  centers 
are  adorned  with   Papal  crowns. 

There  are,  also,  a  few  Flemish  tapestries 
til  verj  fine  coloring  and  weave,  with  his- 
torical subjects  representing  Charlemagne 
presenting  his  nephew  with  the  crown  of 
Italy;  another  representing  the  meeting 
of  the  two  patriarchs;  another  showing 
Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  before 
Masinissa,  King  of  Numidia. 

These  objects  of  art  are  illustrative  of 
the  modern  tendency  in  hotel  decoration. 
Managing  Director  Horace  Leland  Wig- 
gins said  to  me,  "Our  hostelries  are  becom- 
ing not  only  exhibits  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  the  interior  decorator,  but  mu- 
seums of  art.  What  may  be  seen  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  being  duplicated   in 

"The  Messenger  of  Cyrus  Before  Queen  Tomy- 
ris,"   one    of    the    seven    magnificent    Brussels 
tapestries   which   adorn   the  lobby  and  balcony 
of   the   Benjamin   Franklin   Hotel.    (Below) 
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many  of  the  great 
hotels  now  being 
erected  through- 
out the  country. 
When  a  connois- 
seur buys  a  beau- 
tiful article  he 
adds  it  to  his  col- 
lection and  as  re- 
gards the  world 
at  large,  it  might 
as  well  not  exist. 
When  a  hotel  ac- 
quires a  tapestry 
or  priceless  an- 
tique, the  mes- 
sage of  its  beauty 
resting  in  the 
mem  o  r  i  e  s  of 
thousands  of 
guests,  goes  forth 
to  every  corner 
of  the  land. 

But  to  return 
to  the  interesting 
study  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  hotel : 
from  the  lobby  at 
the  rear  one  en- 
ters the  main 
dining  rooms. 
These  rooms  are  done  in  late  Georgian  style, 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  Brothers  Adam. 
Square  pieces  of  Vienna  marble  support  the 
ceiling,  which  is  in  the  form  of  flat  vaults 
elaborately  ornamented  with  arabesques. 
Surrounding  the  room  are  mirrors  richly 
framed  in  blue  and  gold.  The  floor  is  in 
bands  of  mosaic  and  fields  of  terrazzo.  The 
whole  room  is  decorated  in  blue  and  gold. 
The  hangings  are  heavy  satin,  over  fine  lace 
with  beautiful  hand  inserts.  The  chairs  are 
upholstered  in  blue  and  gold  and  give  an  air 
of  quiet  and  richness  to  this  Georgian  room. 
Here  L.  Alavoine  has  surpassed  all  dreams  in 
the  beauty  and   richness  of  the  whole   room. 

The  grill  room  is  done  in  oils  from  top  to 
bottom.  One  does  not  go  into  this  room  be- 
cause it  is  time  to  eat.  Eating  ceases  to  be- 
come a  "structural  proposition,"  it  is  a  plea- 
sure. The  decorations  in  this  room  by  Baker 
&  Cromwell  are  of  such  beauty  that  one  does 
not  go  into  it  because  it  is  like  looking  at  a 
great  play,  or  a  bit  of  beautiful  scenery;  it 
takes  us  out  of  ourselves;  we  forget  the  role 
of  tired  business  man  and  give  ourselves  up 
to  dreaming  the  dreams  of  youth. 

On  the  mezzanine  floor  are  located  the 
main  assembly  rooms,  the  foyer  opening  into 


Main  lobby  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.     The  ceiling  here  is  done  after  the 
The  stone  floor  is  covered  with  Oriental  rugs  and  the  chairs  and  couches  are  rich 


this  large  room  and  the  Franklin  room,  a 
men's  smoking  and  lounging  room.  This 
Franklin  room  is  on  the  Chestnut  Street  cor- 
ner and  is  done  in  a  contrasting  note  to  the 
general  Georgian  scheme.  Here  the  treat- 
ment is  in  the  Jacobean  style,  with  small  pan- 
els, and  a  richly  beamed  ceiling,  all  in  dark 
oak,  with  mullioned  windows  in  leaded  glass, 
the  whole  producing  an  atmosphere  of  rest- 
fulness  and  peace  and  repose.  The  rugs  are 
dark  red,  the  furniture  is  brown  leather,  and 
the  desks  have  attractive  damask  covered 
backs.  The  room  is  always  quiet,  and  restful, 
a  place  to  smoke  or  chat  or  write,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  busy  hotel. 

The  assembly  room  or  crystal  ball  room 
occupies  most  of  the  Sansom  Street  side.  The 
style  chosen  for  its  decorations  is  a  variation 
of  the  Georgian  architecture.  A  rich  cornice, 
supported  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  encircles 
the  room.  Arches  repeat  the  circular  form 
of  the  windows,  and  enclose  a  gallery  sur- 
rounding the  room  on  three  sides.  The 
room  is  painted  in  rich  green  and  gold,  re- 
peating the  warm  yellow  of  the  Vienna  base. 
Illumination  is  provided  by  three  large  crystal 
chandeliers  supported  from  the  ceiling. 
There  is  a  staircase  to  a  balcony  which  runs 
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around  the  ball- 
room, and  at  one 
end  of  the  ball- 
room at  the  head 
of  this  staircase 
hangs  a  hugMnd 
very  valuable 
green  and  gold 
t  a  p  estry  o  f  a 
lovely  landscape. 
The  foyer  to  the 
ballroom  is  fur- 
nished in  blue 
and  gray  uphol- 
stered furniture, 
and  is  panelled 
in  gray  walls. 

The  private 
dining  and  ban- 
quet rooms,  and 
special  pantries 
for  the  assembly 
and  banquet 
rooms  are  also 
found  on  the 
mezzanine  floor. 
The  private  din- 
ing rooms  —  the 
Betsy  Ross  Room, 
the  Lafayette 
Room,  the  Penn 
Room,  and  the  Independence  Room — are 
panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  blue  and 
gray.  They  are  of  different  sizes;  the  Betsy 
Ross  Room  accommodating  several  hundred 
people,  and  the  Penn  Room  no  more  than 
twenty-five.  They  are  all  treated  in  various 
phases  of  the  Georgian  style,  which  has  been 
chosen  to  give  the  most  suitable  air  to  a 
building  of  this  general  character.  In  these 
rooms,  color  schemes  are  carefully  carried  out 
in  walls  and  hangings  and  furniture,  all  de- 
lightfully suited  to  the  architectural  design  by 
Horace  Trumbauer. 

On  the  upper  floors  are  the  1210  bedrooms 
of  the  house,  each  with  a  private  bath  with 
the  highest  type  of  plumbing — sunken  tubs, 
tiled  floors,  and  marble  showers  with  the 
baths  that  go  with  the  royal  suites.  The 
bedrooms  are  furnished  in  Colonial  and 
Adam  decorations  and  furniture,  with  stip- 
pled wall  paper  that  blends  beautifully  with 
draperies  of  cretonne  in  some  rooms,  and 
of  satin  in  others.  There  are  single  rooms, 
and  there  are  suites  which  range  from  two 
rooms  to  the  huge  royal  suites.  The  royal 
suite  is  furnished  in  perfect  Colonial  furni- 
ture. Each  bedroom  has  a  quill  pen  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  77) 


manner  of  the  Brothers  Adam, 
with  needlepoint  and  tapestry 


A  detail  of  the  Adams  ceiling  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  hotel,  showing  its  exquisite  design  and  craftsmanship.     Painted  in  gold  and  soft  but  rich  tones 
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Courtesy  of  DurandRuel 


Claude  Monet  at  work  on  his  great  water  lily  decorations  for  the  Orangeries  des  Tuileries 


Claude  Monet — The  Great  Impressionist 

Monet  Still  Refuses  to  Relinquish  to  the  Government  His  Magnificent  Water  Lily  Decorations  Feeling  that 
He  Has   Xot  Yet  Attained  Perfection  in  this  Painting 


THE  Grand  Old  Man  of  French  land- 
scape painting  is  to  be  honored  by  his 
appreciative  countrymen  in  the  near 
future.  I  sav.  "near  future,"  because 
^e  has  postponed  the  date  of  the  opening  sev- 
eral times.  Meanwhile  the  Government 
waits,  and  can  do  nothing.  He  is  in  the 
throes  of  trying  to  finish  his  water-lily  dec- 
orations, but  finds  a  little  to  add,  or  change 
here  and  there.  Some  kind  friend  should  be 
courageous,  and  remove  them,  for  as  all  in 
the  art  world  know,  a  picture,  decoration,  or 
marble  may  be  spoiled  by  unnecessary  work 
at  the  last. 

I  am  told  he  is,  consequently,  in  a  highly 
nervous  condition  —  even  bearish  in  temper. 
He  will  not  receive  his  old  friends — not  even 
one  of  his  closest: — Clemenceau,  "le  tigre  de 
France." 

For  a  time  Monet's  eyesight  was  despaired 
of,  but,  thanks  to  successful  operations,  it  is 
nearly  restored,  and  he  is  being  able  to  com- 
plete the  crowning  event  of  his  long  art-life. 
He  is  now  eighty-four  years  old,  hale  and 
hearty,  and  in  appearance,  a  "grand-son  of 
the  Vikings." 

Mons.  Benedite,  Director  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  of  the  Rodin  Museums,  has 
changed  the  Musee  de  la  Jeu  de  Paume,  in 
the  Tuileries,  facing  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  transferred  there  the  art-works  by 
foreign  artists  from  the  crowded  galleries  of 
the  Luxembourg. 

*  In  a  like  manner,  the  Orangeries  des  Tuil- 
eries has  been  prepared  by  Mons.  Benedite, 
the  floors  are  relaid,  the  inner  walls  removed, 
the  windows  changed — only  the  outer  walls 
remain  as  before. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  have  the  Monet  dec- 
orations finished  and  on  exhibition  long  before 
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the  present  time.  The  receptacle  is  in 
readiness,  but  no — Monet  is  putting  on  the 
finishing  touches,  and  no  one,  not  even  Mons. 
Benedite  dares  interfere.  As  the  latter  told 
me: 

"Monet  is  never  satisfied,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  about  it,  but  wait." 

The  decorations,  entirely  of  water  lilies  in 
design,  will  be  placed  in  two  oval  rooms,  and 
will  resemble  a  large  tapestry.  They  are 
about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  occupy  the 
entire  walls.  As  the  canvas  on  which  they 
are  painted  cannot  be  rolled,  the  transporta- 
tion from  Monet's  studio  at  Giverny  to  Paris 
will  be  a  problem.  This  is  about  a  two-hour 
trip  by  train.  A  certain  kind  of  auto  truck 
may  be  used,  or  a  long  wagon,  especially  built 
for  the  purpose. 

Since  1885,  Monet  has  been  engaged  in 
painting  pictures  of  water  lilies.  The  little 
river  Epte  runs  below  his  garden,  which  to 
his  sorrow  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
railroad  track.  In  its  pools  he  has  planted 
his  water  lilies,  and  spanned  it  by  picturesque 
bridges.  Pictures  and  studies  of  these  beauti- 
ful water  flowers  have  been  exhibited  by  him 
for  years:  water  lilies,  pink,  white  or  yellow, 
are  represented  at  all  times  of  day  and  all 
weathers,  grey  days,  sunny  days,  early  morn- 
ings, late  afternoons;  an  infinite  variety. 
Sometimes  they  are  painted  with  a  low 
horizon,  showing  sky,  and  a  background  of 
dark  green  trees;  sometimes  (and  more 
often),  there  is  no  horizon  at  all, — just  the 
surface  of  the  water,  spread,  here  and  there, 
by  lilies.  At  times,  the  white  clouds  over- 
head are  reflected  in  the  water.  No  artist 
has  rendered  them  as  has  Mons.  Monet. 
Others  have  shown  birds  skimming  over  the 
water,  or  a  boat,  from  which  a  figure  (of  a 


girl  usually),  is  culling  the  lilies.  No, 
Monet  never  gives  one  of  the  usual  acces- 
sories. 

In  his  large  garden  nearby,  he  cultivates 
particular  flowers  and  raises  them,  not  as  a 
horticulturist,  but  as  an  artist.  In  his  studio, 
like  the  water  lilies,  they  become  motives  for 
his  pictures.  And,  doubtless  the  kitchen 
garden  serves  the  same   purpose. 

Here  he  poses,  and  arranges,  often  on  a 
white  tablecloth,  all  kinds  of  flowers,  fruit, 
vegetables,  fish  and  game,  sometimes  dead 
pheasants,  and  even  boars'  heads ! 

He  combines  these  with  infinite  variety, 
adding  jugs,  jars,  vases,  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
etc.,  as  the  subject  demands.  No  one  since 
Chardin,  has  produced  such  magnificent  still- 
life.  Edouard  Manet  is  the  only  artist  who 
approaches  him  in  this  respect. 

It  was  in  1890  that  Monet's  theories  of 
painting  reached  their  conclusion.  He  had 
long  before  separated  himself  from  the  real- 
ists, and  joined  the  band  of  young  enthusiastic 
innovators:  Renoir,  Cezanne,  Degas,  Lepine, 
Berthe  Morizot,  Pizarro,  Sisley,  etc.,  thirty 
in  all.  It  was  this  group  which  Mary  Cas- 
satt  was  later  induced  to  join. 

In  1874"  these  held  their  first  exhibition. 
Vehement  were  the  criticisms,  loud  the  ridi- 
cule. Monet  showed  five  canvases,  one  rep- 
resenting a  seaport  town  with  a  rising 
sun,  influenced  no  doubt  by  Turner,  whose 
work  he  studied  and  admired.  It  was  named : 
"Impression,  Rising  Sun."  One  critic  who 
vituperated  the  show,  called  all  the  exhib- 
itors: "Impressionists."  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  term,  now  so  common. 

In  spite  of  great  poverty  and  steady  oppo- 
sition of  Art  side  of  Paris,  he  continued 
(Continued  on  page  ?8) 
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The  Latest  Textiles  Bring 
Memories  of  Louis  XVth, 
Chippendale,  Chinese  Por- 
celains, Persian  Prints 

By  NANCY  McCLELLAND 

which  are  supposed  to  express  the  life  of  to- 
day in  their  colors  and  in  their  forms.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  see  how  these  materials 
can  be  used  on  furniture  of  classic  design. 
Doubtless  another  type  of  furniture  must  be 
adopted  in  order  to  complete  the  scheme.  At 
any  rate,  while  we  are  waiting  for  this,  fab- 
rics of  the  new  kind  are  more  than  interesting 
for  pillows  and  for  a  note  of  color  in  the 
composition  of  a  room. 

An  illustration  is  given  here  of  two  of  the 
meekest  of  these  stuffs.  One  is  a  Schumacher 
brocade,  whose  design  runs  in  swirls,  which 
might  have  been  produced  by  casting  a  lot  of 
pebbles  into  a  stream.  The  texture  of  the 
material  is  interesting;  the  design  is  a  self- 
colored   pattern. 

Thorp  also  is  showing  a  few  of  the  mod- 


Printed   linen   fabric   in   an   old   Jouy   design 

TIME  was  when  changes  in  season 
were  as  definitely  marked  in  up- 
holstery fabrics  as  they  are  in  a 
woman's  wardrobe — furs  for  Win- 
ter and  chiffons  and  silks  for  Summer. 
The  house  for  its  part  was  always  ar- 
rayed in  velvets  and  damasks  during  the 
cold  months,  and  in  linens  and  chintzes 
for  hot  weather. 

But  today  there  are  no  seasons  in 
fabrics  for  the  house.  Linens  and  \! 
chintzes  are  as  much  used  in  Winter  as  »| 
they  are  in  Summer,  and  velvets  and 
brocades  have  permanent  places,  with  the 
addition  of  a  slip  cover  to  make  them 
cool  looking  and  summery. 

This  all-the-year-round,  all-sorts-of- 
fabrics  tendency  is  especially  noticeable 
in  looking  over  the  new  collections  for 
Fall.  There  are  as  many  printed  mate-  ,rj> 
rials  as  there  are  woven  silks  and  bro 
cades  in  the  new  assortments. 

As   might   be   expected,   the   modernist 
exposition  in  Paris  has  had  its  influence 
on  the  Fall  stuffs,  although  the  evidence 
of  this  is  not  general.     American  collections 
will   show   some    new    designs   of    this   sort, 


Gods  and  goddesses  playing  about  in  a  hand  woven 
tapestry,  the   design   set    in    gold   galloon    squares 


Brocaded   velvet    reproduced    jrom    the    lining   of 
a  Louis  XVth  coach 


ernist  designs,  although  keeping  to  their  gen- 
eral rule  of  reproducing  old  stuffs.  The  bro- 
cade shown  here,  with  its  large,  bold  pattern 
of  birds  and  leaves,  is  thoroughly  in  the  feel- 
ing of  the  new  movement.  P.  Bianchini  and 
Cheney  have  perhaps  the  largest  collection  of 
these  new  designs. 

Among  the  most  charming  of  the  Fall  ma- 
terials are  the  soft  glazed  fabrics  that  are 
coming  from  France.  Schumacher  has  a  copy 
of  an  old  Persian  print,  and  another  with  the 
designs  of  Chelsea  china.  Still  another  is 
printed  with  a  Toile  de  Jouy  design.  These 
percales  are  not  glazed  with  starch  like  the 
English  glazed  chintzes.  They  are  highly 
calendered  when  printed,  giving  them  a  slight 
glaze,  while  still  keeping  a  delightful  soft 
texture.  As  we  have  grown  to  adopt  English 
fashions  in  curtains  and  upholstery,  fabrics 
of  this  kind  are  being  used  throughout  the 
house  in  any  room  where  a  figured  design  is 
needed,  whether  it  is  the  drawing  room  or 
the  bedroom.  In  combination  with  taffeta, 
these  soft  glazed  percales  are  distinguished 
and  fine. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  at  Stroheim  & 
Romann's  that  the  new  plain  glazed  chintzes 


A   modernist  novelty  in  Fall  fabric  shoun   at  the 
Exposition    in    Paris 

may  be  had  in  nearly  twenty  different 
colors.  Among  them  is  a  pale,  clear  yel- 
low, which  has  been  one  of  the  sadly 
needed  shades,  and  a  fine  dark  blue, 
which  has  a  beautiful  warmth  and  depth. 
Violet,  green  and  every  possible  shade 
of  rose  is  there,  too.  Many  interesting 
things  in  curtains  and  upholstery  can  be 
accomplished  with  these  colors  and  this 
material,  which  gives  such  a  crisp,  fresh 
feeling  to  any  room  where  it  is  used. 

Stroheim  &  Romann's  specialty  for  the 
Fall  is  brocaded  velvets,  and  here  is  a 
collection  of  the  most  varied  designs, 
in  colors  that  are  ravishing.  The  inspira- 
tion for  them  has  been  drawn  from  widely 
scattered  sources.  One  was  suggested 
jy  by  the  luxurious  lining  of  an  old  Louis 
XV  coach  in  the  Museum  of  Nantes.  Its 
sophisticated  little  bouquets  of  roses 
against  the  small  diapered  pattern  that 
criss-crosses  the  ground,  are  an  epitome 
of  the  18th  Century  and  its  feminine, 
exquisite  sensibilities. 

There  are  handloom  velvets,  too, 
woven  by  the  Italian  peasants  in  the  old 
designs  of  Genoese  velvets.  Nearly  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  orders  for  them 
were  placed,  but  how  well  worth  waiting  for 
they  were,  and  how  fortunate  that  they  have 
at  last  arrived,  in  time  for  the  winter  season ! 
Many  of  the  new  velvets  have  an  antique 
(Continued  on  payc  ;0J 


Soft    Chippendale    satin    with    Chinese    design 
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Lighting  in  Decoration 

A  Study  of  Appropriate  and  I  nusual  Fixtures 
for  Modern  Rooms 

By  PAUL  A.  CURTIS 


A 


A    dignified    period    bracket 
in    scale 


PROMINENT 

architect  once  said 
to  me,  "Fixtures 
should  either  be  the 
dominating  feature  of  the 
room,  or  they  should  be  quiet 
and  unobtrusive,"  and  I 
think  this  is  the  keynote  of 
lighting  fixtures  as  correctly 
applied  to  modern  decora- 
tion. 

When  one  wishes  to  in- 
spire a  dignified  interior,  the 
walls  are  usually  treated 
with  the  utmost  simplicity. 
And  with  a  few  pieces  of 
though  small  carefully  selected  furniture 
the  lighting  fixtures  can  be 
made  to  stand  out  as  the 
dominating  point  in  the  decoration,  and  in  such  instances  they  are 
often  works  of  art  which  immediately  arrest  the  attention,  but 
few  people  require  or  want  such  a  room  in  their  homes.  Of 
course,  a  very  elaborate  room  requires  elaborate  fixtures,  but  in 
this  case  fixtures  do  not  dominate  the  situation  any  more  than 
the  simple,  unobtrusive  Colonial  sconce  does  the  simple  room 
in  which  it  is  used.  After  all,  this  matter  of  domination  in 
the  decorative  scheme  is  a  matter  of  contrast.  One  does  not 
see  the  grotesquely,  over-elaborate  fixtures  used  that  were  so 
common  a  decade  ago.  Of  course,  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers have  tried  to  encourage  the  use  of  elaborate  fixtures 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  in  the  cheaper  showrooms  one 
will  see  all  kinds  of  absurd  atrocities  made  in  the  name  of 
artistic  lighting,  but  the  really  knowing  concerns  who 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  toward  their  clients  realize 
that  through  the  educational  value  of  modern  magazines 
on  the  home  and  decoration  the  average  prospective 
buyer  is  very  much  better  educated  than  he  was  here- 
tofore and  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  refined  sim 
plicity,  and  they  are  consequently  inspired 
to  produce  increasingly  beautiful  things. 

Fixtures  are  being  purchased  more  with 
an  eye  to  their  harmonizing  with  the  style 
of    furniture.      In    an    interior    where    the 
walls   are   decorated   with   colorful    papers 
and  the  hangings  are  of  chintz  or  otherwise 
lightly    treated,    the    brackets,    and    ceiling 
fixtures,   if  used,   are   more   often   finished 
in    enamels    of    appropriate    tones.      The 
painted  fixture,  particularly  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonial  and  18th  Century  English  designs, 
is  really  hard  to  improve  upon  for  the  average 
suburban    or   country    home,    and    such    painted 
fixtures  lend  themselves  admirably  with  a  gentle 
but  insistent  contrast  to  use  with  fine  old  Amer- 
ican   Colonial,    Chippendale,    Heppelwhite,    and 
other  late   English   periods. 

Of  course,  if  the  decorative 
scheme  is  being  carried  out  in 
really  early  American  furniture 
of  yellow  pine,  curly  maple  or 
oak,  wrought  iron  or  ham- 
mered tin  sconces  are  particu- 
larly adaptable. 

Getting  into  earlier  periods, 
where  one  has  Tudor,  Eliza- 
bethan or  Jacobean  furnishings 
to  deal  with  for  a  formal  en- 
trance hall,  dining  room  or  li- 
brary, the  Flemish  type  of  fix- 
ture in  stained  old  English 
brass  or  pewter  finish  har- 
monizes beautifully  with  the 
wainscot  and  tones  of  the  fur- 
niture, where  a  gilt  or  lacquer 
fairly  scream. 

These    things    are    better    understood,    and    not 
only  are  people  getting  away  more  and  more  from 


over-elaborate  fixtures,  hut 
also  from  over-size.  The 
fixture  manufacturer  in  the 
past  has  tried  in  most  in- 
stances to  utilize  the  models 
and  patterns  which  he  has 
acquired  through  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  these 
were  often  made  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
rooms  were  much  larger  and 
the  ceilings  higher.  Conse 
quently,  fixtures  made  from 
such  castings  are  entirely  out 
of  scale  with  the  small  room 
of  the  average  home  today. 
It  is  a  difficulty  which  the 
manufacturer  has  to  contend 
with  all  the  time  in  dealing 


D  i  r  e  c 
bracket     caste 
either       in 

r on z  e  or 
brass  with  fin- 
ish of  gold 
plate  or  gilt. 
Medallion  in 
center     is     of 

Wedgwood 


Detail  of  Adam  fixture  for  the 
Building 


finish 


lid 


Early  Amer- 
ican sconce 
in  pewter 


rith    some   of   our   best    architects   and 
decorators,    and    a    favorite    maxim 
mine  is,   "when  in  doubt,  buy  a  con- 
fessedly small  fixture  rather  than  one 
which  may  be  too  large."     The  fact 
that  our  rooms  are,  in  most  instances, 
smaller     than    heretofore    and    less 
massive  furnishings  are  being  used, 
has  in  a  great  measure  done  away 
with   the  use  of   chandeliers  and 
other  lights  suspended   from  the 
ceiling.     There  was  a  time  not 
long  ago  when  one  thought   a 

dining   room   was  quite  incomplete   without   one  of   those 
hideous  domes  of  glass  or  silk  then  in  vogue.     Aside  from 
|       the  fact  that  it  cast  all  the  rest  of  the  room  into  shadows 
and    threw    a   glare    upon    the    table,    its   main    purpose 
seemed  to  be  to  hide  the  features  of  the  guests  opposing 
one  across  the  board,  or  to  blind  one  if  one  sought  to 
see  them  by  leaning  forward.    We  no  longer 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  cast  the  rest  of 
the  room  into  a  shadow,  as  if  it  were  the 
auditorium  of  a  theatre  and  the  table  the 
stage — we  rather  seek  to  have  a  soft  glow 
of   light   through    the    room   which    brings 
out  its  beauty  and  suggests  a  feeling  of  re- 
laxation and  ease.     In  the  same  way,  we 
no  longer   feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
silver  fixtures  because  it  happens  to  be  a 
dining  room.    A  silver  fixture  can  be  quite 
as  out  of  place  in  the  rough,   Flemished   treat- 
ment of  some  dining  rooms   as   hammered   iron 
would  be  in  a  rococo  interior.     The  contrast  be- 
tween the  polished  silver  upon  the  table  and  the 
sombre  tones  of  the  metal  fixtures  is  usually  more 
attractive  than  otherwise,  but  if  one  feels  that  he 
must  have  silver  in  a  darkly  tinted  or  wainscoted 
room,  then  it  should  most  certainly  be  antique  or 
oxidized  silver  rather  than  burnished. 

In  the  home  we  can  usually  dispense  with  any 
ceiling  fixtures  confining  our  lighting  to  wall 
brackets  and  torcheres  on  which  the  lamps  are 
covered  with  silk  shades  in  minor  tones  of  ecru  or 
champagne,  which  will  blend  with  the  surround- 
ings, or,  possibly,  if  a  fixture  is  of  a  harsher  qual- 
ity, with  parchment. 

The  little  Colonial  pewter  sconce  illustrated  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  the  obvious  electric 
lamp  which  ruins  the  aged  effect  of  many  a  finely 
executed   piece   can    be   avoided. 

In  consequence  of  this  idea,  fixture  designs  of 
more  delicate  pattern  are  being  made  all  the  time. 
This  does  not  necessarily  make  them  less  expen- 
sive.    On  the  contrary,  it  often  calls  for  much 
more   elaborate   and   careful   workmanship.      There    is   a   charm    in    the 
fixture    which    is   built    up    by    hand   which   cannot   be    acquired    in   the 
stamped-out  or  cast  product  made  in  bulk,  and  where  people  paid  large 
prices  for  heavy  castings  a  few  years  ago  they  frequently  pay  considerable 

(Continued  on  page  77) 
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A  few  very  fine  pieces  of  Minton  bone  china  ornamented  with  the  Princess  pattern 


China  from  the  Modern  Shops 

Beautiful   Forms,   Colors  and  Designs  for  this  Season's  Dining  Room 
By  FLORENCE  S.  CLARKE 


IN  no  other  art  has 
there  been  mingled 
so  much  of  romance, 
mystery  and  tragedy 
as  in  the  making  of  porce- 
lain. From  the  days  when 
the  affrighted  Chinese 
potters  broke  their  kiln 
and  fled  in  superstitious 
awe  at  the  unexpected 
flaming  red,  in  the  glaze 
effects  produced  by  firing, 
until  the  mystery  was 
solved  and  the  workmen 
were  no  longer  terrified 
— china  making  up  to  the 
present  day  has  been  a 
record  of  struggle,  dis- 
heartening defeat,  but 
often — glorious  successes, 
china  shop,  the  wonderful  array  of 
porcelain    and    glass    glows    under 


Some  fine  examples  of  the  Theodore  Haviland  china  with  a  beautiful  design  known  as  the  Ganda 

In    the    modern  But   we    were    not    looking    for    thrills    or 

colorful  miracles  of  ceramic  art,  but  china  for  the 
the  soft  table,  something  gay  and  bright  to  make  the 
breakfast  table 
cheerful  on  a  rainy 
morning,  not  caring 
from  what  country 
it  came,  so  long  as 
our  craving  for 


form   and   color  was  sat- 
isfied.    We  hesitated   be- 
tween the  Eden  and  Para- 
dise  designs,   on  the  new 
hexagonal    Pilgrim    shape 
in    Theodore    Haviland 
china,  with  tropical  birds 
in  natural  colors  and  flow- 
ers in  red,  blue  and  yellow, 
only  differing  in  the  bor- 
ders, one  maize  and  gold, 
the   other   blue,    and   had 
almost     decided     on     the 
Paradise,    bordered    with 
mist  blue  and  gold,  when 
we    chanced    to    see    the 
very  latest  decoration,  the 
attractive    Ganda    design 
with  its  wonderful  color- 
ing— Indian    reds,    ochres,    French   blues   and 
pastel    shades,    dainty   basket   of    flowers   and 
narrow  border  of  soft  blue  and  gold,  on  the 
same  graceful   Pilgrim  shade  and  our  choice 
was  made  in  an  instant.     This  china  is  noted 
for    its   warm,    creamy   whiteness,    deep    rich 
glaze   and   the   artistic  quality  of  its  decora- 
tions.     Although    made    in    Limoges,    it    is, 
(Continued  on  -page  60) 


electric  light  with  the  radiance  of  the  jewels 
in  Aladdin's  cave.  Here  the  decorative  art 
of  centuries  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
assembled.  Ming  jars,  precious  celadon  and 
priceless  jade  of  the  Chinese,  Wedgwood 
vases,  graceful  figures  on  Sevres,  gold,  blue 
and  rose  decorations  on  rare  French  and  Eng- 
lish porcelains,  gold,  silver  and  copper  lustres, 
fluted  Irish  Belleek,  lustrous  as  mother  o'pearl 
with  creamy  sheen,  fragile  as  an  egg  shell  and 
iridescent  as  a  soap  bubble,  Venetian  glass, 
thin  spun  as  fairy  cobweb,  with  heart  of  opal, 
jade,  gold  of  Ophir  and  blue  of  the  sea — trea- 
sures from  every  clime  and  time  greet  the  eye 
and  delight  the  aesthetic  sense. 


The   Neptune   pattern   in   genu- 
ine   Irish    belleek.     The   basket 
is  also  belleek  finished  with  a 
garland   of   flowers 


A  correctly  laid  table  for  a 
modern  dinner  with  fine  lace 
and  linen,  appropriate  glass 
and  china  and  beautiful  silver 


•    «* 
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cAngora 

VELVETS 

with  the  beauty  of  silk  and  the  durability  of  mohair 


The  appreciative  Arabs  called  it  "muhayyar" — this 

silky  hair  of  the  A 'agora  goat.     This   soft  sounding 

name,  meaning  il  choice  and  select"  aptly  describes 

the  lovely,  durable  A  agora  velvets  of  today. 


C^fHE  ingenuity  of  two  widely  separated 
V~^peoples  of  the  Old  World  gives  us,  four 
hundred  years  later,  these  gorgeous  long- 
lived  fabrics  called  Angora  velvets. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  picturesque, 
adventurous  Turks  counted  great  herds  of 
Angora  goats  as  part  of  their  caravans. 
These  they  prized  for  their  long  silky  hair 
which  they  wove  into  a  durable  cloth  called 
mohair. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  cele- 
brated weavers  of  16th  Century  Flanders, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  pile  fabric  of  greater 
strength  than  their  lovely  but  perishable 
silk  velvets,  substituted  this  animal  fibre  for 
silk  and  produced  the  first  mohair  velvets. 


But  ingenious  as  those  Flemish  weavers 
were,  their  new  velvets  were  stiff  in  texture 
and  suitable  only  for  the  more  formal  and 
geometric  designs  that  have  since  charac- 
terized mohair  velvets. 

Today,  however,  modern  craftsmen  have 
achieved  in  the  version  of  mohair  velvet 
called  Angora,  the  very  effect  those  master 
Flemish  weavers  vainly  sought  for. 

The  durable  Angora  velvets  of  today  are 
just  as  flexible  in  design  and  color  as  any  of 
their  silken  kin. 

The  two  velvets  shown  here  illustrate 
this  new  scope  in  design.  The  pattern  on 
the  right  calls  to  mind  a  lovely  1 8th  Cen- 
turv  brocade.  Small  floral  miniatures 
crowned  by  tiny  bowknots  hang  suspended 
in  lozenges  of  delicate  leafage,  a  design 
typical  of  silk  fabrics.  The  fabric  on  the 
ft,   while   patterned   with   a   more   tradi- 


tional mohair  design,  shows  how  grace- 
fully the  silken  texture  of  Angora  velvets 
responds  to  the  "  gaufrage "  process,  a 
pressing  down  of  certain  portions  of  the 
pile. 

These  lovely  durable  velvets  and  other 
Schumacher  fabrics  may  be  seen  by  ar- 
rangement with  your  own  upholsterer  or 
decorator,  who  will  also  gladly  arrange  the 
purchase  for  you. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers, 
Manufacturers,  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Uphol- 
stery Fabrics.  6o  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia. 


Infinitely  varied  have  been  the  designs  woven 
into  silk  velvets  through  the  centuries — now 
the  silky  texture  of  Angora  velvets  means  that 
the  long-wearing  mohair  can  be  patterned 
just  as  beautifully,  just  as  diversely. 


<T^- 


zSis  'gleaming  and  scintillant  in  color  as  the 
silken  velvets  of  the  Renaissance,  these  lovely 
Angora  weaves  often  have  the  interesting 
variation  given  by  a  secondary  design  in 
the  panne  effect  produced  by   "gaufrage." 
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Bowl,  compotes  and  vases— these  are  charming  table  ornaments  and  show  the  slightly  uneven  quality  found  only  in 

handmade  glass 

The  Newest  Glass  for  Your  Dining  Table 

Clear  Crystal  or  Brilliant  Color  Seems  to  be  the  Fashion  in  Setting  a  Handsome  Table  This  Season 


I HE  desire  to  possess  lovely  sets  of 
glass  seems  to  be  stronger  in  spring 
and  summer  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year,  for  its  transluscence  and 
somehow    is    in    accord    with    all    the 


By  ROSINA  H.  EMMETT 


dinary  knowledge  of  the  chem- 
istry of  color,  having  made 
those  bits  of  their  glass  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us 
things  to  wonder   at. 

Of  course, 
these  antique 
pieces  benefit 
greatly  by  what 
may  be  called  the 
tone  of  time 
which  gives  to 
glass  as  well  as 
to  marble  an  in- 
describably mel- 
low surface 
which  cannot 
possibly  be 
achieved  by  the 
modern  manufac- 
turer; although 
as  may  readily  be 
seen  by  some  of 
the  accompany- 
ing photographs, 
most  happy  use 
has  been  made 
of  the  old  de- 
signs   and    mod- 


els,   especially    » 
those  which  orig-     | 

ited     in     the    French  girandole  of  L 


world    famous 

works  just  outside  of  Venice. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of 
Venetian  glass.  Berobiero,  the 
Venetian,  was  the  most  famous 


XVth    period — lyre — all   pure   crystal 


maker  of  glass  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  All 
his  life  he  had  studied  and  experimented  with 
this  beloved  Art,  and  to  none  would  he  di- 
vulge his  precious  secrets.  But  finally  he 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


French   girandole,   particularly   graceful   design.     These    are    very 
lovely  on  either  side  of  the  console  table  or  mantelpiece 

changing  lights  and  shadows  of  the  season.  Outdoors  the 
buds  are  swelling  on  the  shrubs,  the  wild  flowers  are  peep- 
ing up  in  the  marshy  land,  and  the  fruit  is  softly  rounding 
on  the  bough ;  indoors  we  have  a  reminder  of  these  things 
in  the  high  piled  centrepiece  of  glass  fruit,  which  in  its 
cool  yet  glowing  colors,  and  its  perfect  artificiality,  is  almost 
more  satisfactory  than  the  genuine  perishable  fruit  which 
disappears  so  quickly. 

So  in  the  spring  there  is  always  a  renewed  rage  for  glass 
and  the  question  is,  what  kind  shall  we  get. 

No  great  originality  is  found  in  the  designs  of  modern 
glass,  for  the  art  of  glass  making  is  almost  as  old  as  Time 
itself,  and  how  can  the  present-day  Yankees  hope  to  out- 
strip the  Phoenicians  who  someone  has  called  the  Yankees 
of  antiquity;  their  ingenuity,  self-advertisement  and  extraor- 


Candlesticks  and  bowl  of  engraved  glass,  white  and  dark  blue,  for  dining  table  or  console 
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The  Spirit  of  Other  Days 


New  York  Galleries,  inc..  Decorators 


THERE  is  a  subtle  suggestion  of  livableness  in  Old 
English  rooms,  their  broadly  arched  fireplaces 
and  dusky  oaken  walls  seeming  to  echo  the  convivial 
spirit  so  intimately  associated  with  Tudor  days.  <<&> 

Q  Whilst  the  architectural  treatment  lent  a  sombre 
note  of  dignity  to  those  old  interiors,  as  portrayed 
in  the  sketch  above,  there  lingered  about  them, 
withal,  the  satisfying  feeling  that  they  were  created 
to  be  lived  in.  «&  For  the  frankly  plain  and  rugged 
furniture  of  hand-hewn  timbers,  the  odd  bits  of 
crudely  fashioned  pewter  and  similar  details  bespoke 
the  open-handed  hospitality  dispensed  'midst  such 
surroundings.       ^       "^       ^       r^>       ^       "^ 

Q  The  very  atmosphere  of  XVI  Century  English 
life  mav  be  re-created  in  the  well-considered 


dwelling  of  today  by  recourse  to  those  objects 
which  in  finish  as  well  as  form  reflect  the  spirit  of 
that  period.        *&>          <<fc>         <^>         «?9         «s? 

Q  Should  one's  pursuit  of  such  things  lead  to  these 
Galleries  the  truth  will  reveal  itself  that  there  still 
remain  artists  as  well  as  artisans  who  refuse  to  be 
hurried  in  their  faithful  interpretation  of  that 
leisurely  age  when  each  craftsman  strove  for 
Perfection  rather  than  "production."    «^>    <^?    *^? 

Q  Arranged  in  a  series  of  harmonious  ensembles, 
the  exhibits  here  of  furniture  and  decorative  objects 
recall  every  Old  World  epoch  worthy  of  perpetuity. 
Treasures  of  the  past  mingle  in  happy  association 
with  beautiful  reproductions  wrought  by  cabinet- 
makers who  bestow  upon  each  single  piece  the 
unmistakable  touch  of  hand-workmanship.  *^>   *&> 


}?<rcrlf otft  ©dime? 

INCORPORATED 

jflairigon  jfoctwt  48&  anfc  49&  ^becte 


©New  York  Galleries.  Inc. 
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Essentials  of  Decorative  "Periods 
in  Furnishing 

(Continued  from  page  s6) 


Living  room  in  house  panelled  in  early  Stuart  manner  with  fur- 
nishings  chiefly   of   the   period.     The   parge   work   of   the   ceiling 
also  forms  a  part  of  the  contemporary  background.   House  at  Glen 
Riddle,  Pa.,  Wilson  Eyre  &  Mcllvaine,  architects 


than  it  had  been  at  an  earlier  date 
in  order  to  accord  with  the  smaller 
and  more  intimate  rooms.  Wal- 
nut and  oak  were  the  commonest 
chair  and  cabinet  woods,  but  much 
of  the  furniture  was  made  of  other 
less  elegant  woods  and  painted  or 
lacquered.  Later  in  the  century, 
mahogany,  rosewood  and  other 
fine  woods  were  much  in  vogue 
but  painted  furniture  always  held 
its  own  in  French  esteem.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  the  cur- 
vilinear element  almost  entirely 
disappeared  and  cabinet  work  and 
seating  furniture  displayed  almost 
exclusively  rectilinear  contours. 
Throughout  the  century,  however, 
an  essential  quality  of  French 
furniture  was  that  the  chairs  and 
sofas  were  carefully  designed  for 
physical  comfort  as  well  as  grace 
of  line,  while  the  cabinetwork  was 
designed  no  less  for  elegance  than 
convenience.  Besides  the  cabinets, 
consoles,  larger  tables,  chairs,  sofas 
and  secretaries,  there  was  an  end- 
less variety  of  small  tables  de- 
signed for  special  purposes  so  that 
these  small  tables  constitute  a 
special  characteristic  of  eighteenth 
century    French    appointments. 

Fabrics  such  as  needlework,  bro- 
cades, silks,  damasks  and  velvets 
were  lavishly  used  not  only  for 
furniture  coverings,  but  also  for 
wall  hangings  and  curtains. 
Printed  linens  of  exceptionally 
beautiful  coloring  and  design 
were  widely  employed.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  chairs  and 
sofas  whose  frames  were  exquisite- 
ly carved  were  usually  covered 
with  rather  simple  materials  so  as 
not  to  detract  from  the  effect  of 
the  carving,  while  chairs  and  sofas 


with  plainer  frames  were  covered 
with  the  handsomest  possible 
stuffs. 

Among  the  decorative  acces- 
sories must  be  counted  the  charac- 
teristic sconces,  candlesticks  and 
candelabra,  vases,  jars  and  other 
objects  of  Oriental  porcelain, 
flower  pots  and  jardinieres  of 
French  and  Oriental  porcelain, 
the  many  objects  of  household 
adornment  made  at  Sevres,  porce- 
lain and  marble  sculpture,  and  ad- 
mirable chandeliers  with  crystal 
pendants. 

FURNISHING   AND   DECORATION 
IN    THE    ENGLISH    MANNER 

What  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as 
the  English  manner  of  furnishing 
and  decoration  is  the  mode  em- 
ployed during  late  Tudor  and 
Stuart  times.  The  walls  were 
either  panelled  with  small  oak 
panels  all  the  way  to  the  ceiling, 
or  else  panelled  part  way  up,  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  being  of 
plaster,  sometimes  embellished 
with  reliefs  in  parge  work.  The 
ceilings  were  either  beamed  or  else 
of  plaster;  in  the  latter  case  they 
were  commonly  decorated  with 
moulded  ribs  forming  a  continu- 
ous design  or  with  moulded  parge- 
work  in  designs  of  fruit,  leaves, 
flowers  and  figures.  The  floors 
were  either  of  large  flagstones  or 
else  of  broad  oak  boards.  Fire- 
places were  large  and  chimney- 
pieces  were  of  carved  stone,  of 
parge  work  or  else  of  richlv  orna- 
mented oak  panelling.  The  mul- 
lioned  windows  were  long  and 
were  filled  with  small  diamond 
panes  in  leaded  casements.  In  es- 
pecially  ornate    interiors   the   pan- 


elling was  often  divided  into  sec- 
tions by  pilasters,  while  the  upper 
range  of  panels  was  adorned  with 
carving  and  there  might  also  be 
a  carved  oak  frieze  at  the  top. 

The  furniture  was  chiefly  of 
oak  and  was  massive  and  heavy  in 
scale.  Notwithstanding  its  weight 
and  size,  it  was  rich  in  a  peculiarly 
engaging  domestic  quality  and 
was  eminently  comfortable  to  live 
with.  Long,  narrow  refectory 
tables,  shorter  and  smaller  tables, 
capacious  carved  chests,  dressers, 
hutches,  cupboards  and  cabinets, 
small  dole  cupboards,  settles, 
benches  or  forms,  and  wainscot 
chairs  were  the  chief  articles  of 
furniture.  There  were  compara- 
tively few  chairs  except  the  wain- 
scot armchairs  until  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  even  the 
wainscot  armchairs  were  not  nu- 
merous. People  sat  chiefly  on 
benches,  settles  and  chests.  There 
was  very  little  upholstered  furni- 
ture until  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Chairs  both  with  and 
without  arms  then  became  more 
common  and  many  of  them  were 
covered  with  leather.  After  the 
Restoration  upholstery  with 
needlework  and  velvets  and  bro- 
cades became  customary.  It  was 
then,  too,  that  walnut  came  ex- 
tensively into  use,  along  with  mar- 
quetry and  the  chests  or  cabinets 
on  stands,  many  of  these  cabinets 
being  lacquered  and  garnished 
with  elaborate  fretted  brass 
mounts. 

Although  the  panelling  and 
furniture  of  oak  were  somewhat 
sombre  in  color,  the  interiors  did 
not  lack  color  interest  and  bril- 
liance for  gorgeous  tapestries  and 
other  wall  hangings  were  in  uni- 
versal use,  and  when  there  were 
not  tapestries  to  give  rich  color, 
there  was  almost  always  an  em- 
broidered hanging  or  two.  From 
1660  onwards  the  tapestries  and 
embroidered  hangings  were  sup- 
plemented by  the  richest  and  gay- 
est brocades  and  velvets,  by  gaily 
colored  India  chintzes,  by  domes- 
tic printed  linens,  and  by  needle- 
work, in  large  flowing  patterns, 
on  heavy  linen. 

There  was  never  a  more  color- 
ful period  in  English  decoration 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  usual  accessories  included 
garnishes  of  pewter  brightly  pol- 
ished, brass  bracket  clocks,  brass 
candlesticks  and,  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  brass  chandeliers, 
numerous  articles  of  pottery  and 
porcelain,  brass  or  copper  jars, 
mirrors  and  armour,  along  with 
the  trophies  of  the  chase  that  so 
often  made  their  appearance.  For 
the  floors,  Oriental  and  needle- 
work rugs  were  supplemented  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  rugs  and  carpets  made 
with  special  reference  to  the  dec- 
orative environment. 

FURNISHING   AND   DECORATION    IN 

THE   EARLY  AMERICAN 

MANNER 

While  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  the  later  American  manner 
of  furnishing  are  substantially  the 
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same  as  those  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury English  or  Georgian  manner, 
the  earlier  and  really  Colonial 
manner  has  not  received  as  much 
attention    as    it    deserves. 

The  essential  charactcrisufs  of 
the  early  American  interior  were 
these.  The  rooms  were  low  ceiled 
and  were  either  beamed  or  covered 
with  plain  white  plaster.  In  some 
few  cases  where  the  walls  were 
fully  panelled  the  ceilings  were 
panelled  also.  The  walls  above 
the  panelled  dado  were  either  of 
plain  white  plaster  or  else  were 
panelled  their  entire  height.  This 
panelling  was  often  of  white  pine 
and  was  either  painted  or  left  un- 
painted.  Occasionally  only  the 
fireplace  wall  was  panelled  while 
the  other  walls  were  plastered,  or 
two  walls  might  be  panelled  while 
the  other  two  were  plastered.  The 
floors  were  of  wide  pine  or  oak 
boards.  The  panels  of  the  walls 
were  usually  large  and  in  their 
shape  and  manner  of  division 
closely  resembled  the  panelling 
that  came  into  vogue  in  England 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  was  not  until 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
wall-paper  came  into  use. 

While  the  early  American  fur- 
niture was  closely  analogous  to 
contemporary  English  furniture, 
most  of  it,  nevertheless,  assumed 
a  very  appreciable  character  of  its 
own  and  some  of  it  was  of  smaller 
scale.  Then,  again,  while  oak 
was  largely  used,  such  other  na- 
tive woods  as  pine,  maple,  beech, 
hickory,  cherry,  pear,  apple  and 
butternut  were  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  Colonial  cabinet 
makers  and  much  of  the  best  early 
American  furniture  is  made  of 
these  materials.  This  fact,  and 
the  peculiar  little  local  manner- 
isms of  nameless  Colonial 
joiners  and  cabinetmakets,  along 
with  simplicity  and  purity  of  line, 
have  given  early  American  pieces 
the  distinctive  charm  so  highly 
prized  by  those  fortunate  enough 
to  acquire  them.  Armchairs  and 
chairs  without  arms,  settles  and 
benches,  tables,  chests,  cupboards 
of  various  sorts,  and  dressers  were 
the  principal  articles  of  furniture 
in  the  earlier  years.  Secretaries, 
bookcases,  and  special  kinds  of  ta- 
bles came  as  later  developments, 
while  highboys,  which  came  into 
use  at  a  very  early  date  in  Amer- 
ica, continued  in  use  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  with  un- 
diminished popularity,  although  in 
England  they  dropped  completely 
out  of  account. 

While  some  of  the  early  Amer- 
ican furniture  was  more  or  less 
ornately  decorated,  by  far  the  most 
of  it  was  plain.  But  its  plainness 
and  utilitarian  quality  did  not 
prevent  it  from  displaying  ele- 
gance and  grace  of  form  to  a  rare 
degree,  so  that  it  is  almost  invari-  ■ 
ably  restful  and  satisfying  of  as- 
pect. Indeed,  the  plainness  and 
austerity  of  much  of  the  furniture 
was  echoed  by  the  whole  scheme 
of  decorative  environment  and  the 
restraint  of  sparsely  furnished  in- 
(Cont'nued  on  page  71) 
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with  unlimited  resources 

Exceptional  studio  facilities,  an  expert  staff 

of  Interior  Decorators,  and  years  of 

experience  are  at  your  disposal 

Such  res©  iii  reefy  loess  enables  us  to  give  uoioter= 
rupted  service,  from  tflne  initial  ioquiry  amid  plaos  to 
final  iostafllatioo.  This  assures,  throughout  the 
eotire  hoinnie 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  consult  with  us. 
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Walls  as  Enemies  or  Friends 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 


(Continued  from  page  36) 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


Bedroom  showing  wall  paper  with  a  design  of  flowers  and  pheas- 
ants, the  flowers  in  their  soft  natural  tones  on  a  black  background 
which  gives  the  paper  an  interesting  appearance  of  fabric  when 
used  on  the  wall.   Courtesy  of  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co. 


ings  or  pictures  or  a  combina- 
tion into  which  all  of  them  enter. 
It  is,  however,  most  distinctly  not 
true  that  the  background  wall 
must  be  devoid  of  definite  charac- 
ter and  individuality  in  itself. 
In  paintings  the  character  of  the 
background  is  a  highly  significant 
matter.  The  painter  considers 
it  with  the  most  painstaking  care 


elicits  must  be  relatively  less  dom- 
inating than  the  principal  or  focal 
subject  for  which  it  acts  as  a  foil. 
But  it  is  essential  in  any  event 
that  the  background  possess  a 
quality  and  individual  character 
of  its  own  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
purpose.  If  the  background  is 
characterless  the  principal  subject 
inevitably  suffers. 


A  new  and  unusually  interesting  wall  paper  designed  bv 
the  Robert  Graves  Company  is  called  "Decor  japonais." 
The  colors  are  so  varied,  green,  mauve,  yellow  and  black 
that  this  hanging  is  suited  to  a  large  variety  of  furnishings 


and  solicitude  because  he  knows 
very  well  how  important  it  is — 
second  in  importance  only  to  the 
main  subject  or  focal  point  of  the 
picture  which  it  is  intended  to 
play  up  and  emphasize.  The 
background  may  be  replete  with 
incident,  interest  and  pattern,  or 
it  may  be  severely  simple,  but  its 
elaboration    and    the    attention    it 


The  composition  of  a  room,  or 
of  any  one  side  of  a  room,  is 
not  unlike  the  painting  of  a  pic- 
ture. Similar  problems  of  color, 
form  and  arrangement  present 
themselves  in  both  instances.  The 
proper  relations  of  one  element  to 
another  must  be  preserved  and  a 
due  balance  must  be  achieved.  We 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Soon  afterward  he  broke  with 
Madame  de  Caillavet,  very  likely 
because  he  found  her  nagging  un- 
bearable (Brousson  gives  in- 
stances of  her  nagging)  and  Ma- 
dame de  Caillavet  is  said  to  have 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  which 
I  do  not  believe.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  (or  as  I  see  it, 
especially  deplorable)  in  France's 
conduct,  and  even  if  gratitude 
were  not  the  last  virtue  human 
beings — and  I  mean  you,  me,  and 
all  the  rest  of  us — are  capable  of 
displaying,  France  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  any  extensive  rea- 
sons to  be  grateful.  Princess 
Radziwill  says  that  he  should 
have  been  grateful  to  Madame  de 
Caillavet  because  she  was  respon- 
sible for  a  large  measure  of  his 
fame  inasmuch  as  Madame  de 
Caillavet  used  intrigue  to  get  him 
honors  and  flattered  and  feasted 
those  who  could  help  his  popular- 
ity along.  But  that  very  thing  is 
quite  possibly  the  reason  for 
France's  frequent  references  in 
Brousson's  book  to  the  hollowness 
of  academic  honors  and  the  facti- 
tious factors  in  a  great  popular 
success.  The  only  advantage  he 
found  in  being  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  could  go  to  the  Opera  in 
his  bedroom  slippers  and  lounge 
suit  if  he  chose,  and  it  would  be 
set  down  as  the  droll  eccentricity 
of  genius  instead  of  effrontery  or 
bad  taste,  and  in  the  fact  that  by 
having  a  visiting  card  with  the 
inscription  "de  la  Academie  Fran- 
caise"  in  his  pocket  during  an 
episode  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
he  was  able  to  draw  a  deferential 
apology  from  a  policeman  instead 
of  being  arrested. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  if 
Anatole  France  had  not  had  to 
knuckle  to  the  program  of  suc- 
cess that  Madame  de  Caillavet 
planned  for  him  he  might  have 
written  even  better  books  than  he 
did.  For  certainly  Brousson 
shows  that  his  position  made  heavy 
demands  upon  his  intellectual 
integrity.  He  abominates  Bourget 
in  his  conversation,  and  yet  in  his 
essay  on  him  he  is  unctuous  in 
praise  of  Bourget.  France  had 
a  healthy  mind,  and  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  healthy  body;  he 
was  as  vigorous  as  an  octoge- 
narian as  most  men  are  in  their 
forties.  To  read  the  Brousson  book 
is  to  listen  in  on  the  intimate  talk 
of  a  great  and  entertaining  man. 


Cyril  Hume  is  one  of  the 
youths  out  of  Yale,  in  whom 
Billy  Phelps  has  implanted  or 
encouraged  a  taste  and  talent  for 
literature  and  to  whom  the 
fecund  and  brilliant  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  is  a  romantic  hero 
whose  career  is  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. Hume  burst  upon  the  hori- 
zon with  a  passionate  if  some- 
what sticky  novel  called  "The 
Centaur's  Wife."  Its  style  re- 
minded me  of  those  confectioners' 


in    England. 

He  stands 
He  used  to 
s    shoulders. 

excitability 


windows  in  which  valentines  are 
designed  by  squirting  marsfc  nal- 
low  paste  around  the  edges  and 
across  heart  shaped  hunks  of 
chocolate.  But  behind  the  words 
there  breathed  a  passionate  in- 
tensity and  the  story  had  glamor 
and  drama.  The  movies  grabbed 
it,  paying  an  extravagant  price 
for  it.  With  the  money  Hume 
went  abroad  for  a  year  and  re- 
turned with  a  novel  that  shows  a 
great  improvement  in  power  and 
in  style.  It  is  called  "Cruel 
Fellowship."  The  theme  is  un- 
pleasant. It  has  to  do  with  the 
sort  of  personality  that  women 
and  normal  men  shrink  from. 
Some  of  the  scenes,  particularly 
those  involving  the  dance  hall  girl, 
are  managed  with  great  skill  and 
convincingness. 

Sinclair  Lewis  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  (the  last  of  June) 
back  in  New  York  for  a  brief 
visit  from  his  now  more  or  less 
permanent  residence  in  England. 
He  has  lost  his  stoop, 
as  erect  as  a  poker, 
slump  and  hunch  his 
Some  of  the  nervous 
is  gone  also.  Great  success  has 
come  and  with  it  a  dignified 
bearing  that  is  without  pompous- 
ness.  "Arrowsmith"  hasn't  sold 
as  well  as  "Main  Street"  and 
"Babbitt,"  because  it  is  a  bet- 
ter novel,  better  organized,  more 
purposeful  and  maturer.  Lewis 
says  that  the  reason  it  has  not 
sold  as  well  as  the  others  is  that 
it  is  too  long.  But  the  other 
two  were  long — too  long.  Lewis 
is  verbose  and  repetitious.  He 
says  his  next  novel  is  to  be  but 
75,000  words  long.  That  will  be 
fine.  It  is  to  be  about  Americans 
abroad  and  the  sort  of  impression 
they  make  over  there.  Of  this 
Lewis  himself  has  had  enough  ex- 
perience to  write  more  than 
75,000  words  if  he  took  an  out- 
sider's point  of  view.  Philip 
Guedalla,  in  order  to  make  a 
nifty,  told  George  Jean  Nathan 
at  a  dinner  party  in  London  that 
if  America  did  not  withdraw 
Lewis,  England  would  be  forced 
to  recall  Ambassador  Sir  Esme 
Howard.  Rebecca  West  said 
Lewis  affected  a  garden  party  like 
a  cyclone.  It  is  unofficially  stated 
that  Lewis  was  the  American 
who  shook  hands  with  the  King 
at  Wembley.  English  accent, 
monocle,  spats  and  Bond  Street 
clothes,  Lewis  is  still  Sauk  Center 
and  it  is  bully  of  him  to  be  so. 


If  you  have  failed  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  "Today  and 
Tomorrow  Series"  of  scientific, 
philosophical  and  sociological  dis-f  ♦ 
cussions  of  the  present  and  the 
probable  future,  you  have  missed 
the  most  stimulating  and  infor- 
mative little  set  of  books  that  has 
come  along  in  recent  years.  They 
are  brief  and  simply  written. 
Read  any  one  of  them  and  you 
will  thirst  after  the  others. 
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'ORICAN 


EMERAUDE 


jcquisite  —  in  the  soft  and 
clinG>ino  texture  that  ffives 
clear  lustrous  radiance  to  ~the 
skin.  J7rresisti6le  in  the  lovely, 


linaerino  fragrance  that  6rings 
a  su6tler  charm,  to  6eauty — 
^-for  these  qualities  C  OT  Y 
Face  Powders  have  achieved 
inimitaHe  -favour  —  and  the 
slender  @ompacte  holds  them 
-for  constant  use  

A  DAINTY  ECONOMY  -  RF.  FILLS 
FOR  THE  COTY  COMPACTE  ARE 
OBTAINABLE  EVERYWHERE,  IN, 
THE  SAME  SHADE  AND  FRAQ - 
RANCE    WITH  NEW  PUFF. 


Address  "Dept.  A.  O  D.  8" 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

CJor-  guidance  in  choosing  the  correct 
Face  Powder-  shade  and  expressive 
perjume  odeur  to  intensify  individuality 

COTY. 

714  CJifth  (Avenue   (~7Yeu,cl/orL 
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China  from  the  Modern  Shops 


In  the  Office 
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nevertheless  American,  for  to  the 
brains,  genius  and  enterprise  of 
the  American  David  Haviland 
and  his  descendants,  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  beautiful  china 
which  bears  his  name. 

The  celebrated  antique  Korean 
china  in  the  collection  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  inspired  the 
style  of  decorative  treatment 
which  made  the  creations  of  his 
factory  at  Chantilly  distinctive 
from  all  other  china.     Few  of  the 


and  gold  decoration  is  used  at  the 
Japanese  embassy  in  Washington 
and  at  many  of  the  American  em- 
bassies throughout  the  world, 
with  the  addition  of  the  United 
States  Seal.  Another  lovely  design 
is  the  "Princess,"  hand  enamelled 
in  bjue,  gold,  green,  ruby  and 
maize.  This  is  an  open  stock  pat- 
tern and  is  especially  desirable  as 
it  will  harmonize  with  the  dec- 
orations of  any  period. 

One    cannot    overestimate    the 


A   group  of  unusually  lovely  service  plates   in   Ahrenfeldt  china 


originals  are  still  in  existence,  but 
in  the  Korea  dinner  service  the 
designers  of  Ahrenfeldt  china  at 
Limoges,  have  faithfully  repro- 
duced the  characteristics  of  the 
original  Chantilly.  The  coin  gold 
edges  and  handles  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  graceful  de- 
sign. This  beautiful  china  is  espe- 
cially desirable  as  it  is  an  open 
stock  pattern.  The  floral  border 
is  delightfully  colorful,  in  rose, 
blue,  maize  and  green. 

Next  we  look  at  the  English 
bone  china  which  owes  so  much 
of  its  beauty  to  the  calcined  bone 
in  its  composition.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  the  first  bone 
ash  introduced  into  English  china 
was  bought  from  the  Cherokee 
Indians  in  America,  then  a  Brit- 
ish Colony,  in  1744.  The  charm 
of  this  china  is  in  its  incomparable 
whiteness,  the  liquidity  of  its 
translucence,  the  lustre  and  rich- 
ness of  its  velvety  glaze  which 
makes  a  delightful  background  for 
decoration,  best  of  all  it  is  as  dur- 
able as  it  is  beautiful.  The  in- 
crustation of  gold  on  china  is  one 
of  the  richest  forms  of  ornamen- 
tation, as  it  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  greatest  skill  in  workman- 
ship and  the  use  of  purest  coin 
gold.  For  a  formal  dinner  service 
nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
white  and  ivory  with  gold  en- 
crusted borders  and  we  select  one 
in  Minton  china,  for  we  simply 
adore  the  combination,  as  it  per- 
mits so  much  latitude  in  colors 
for   table    decoration.   This   white 


value  and  importance  of  fine  ser- 
vice plates  in  the  decorative  effect 
of  the  table.  As  they  are  chiefly 
ornamental  the  most  elaborate 
treatment  is  permissible.  Arabes- 
ques, classic  garlands,  Rococo 
scrolls,  and  conventional  motifs 
are  executed  in  raised  gold  on 
backgrounds  of  brilliant  cobalt, 
blue,  rose,  crimson,  turquoise,  jade 
or  yellow.  In  some  instances  the 
design  is  elaborated  by  panels  of 
pate-sur-pate,  floral  medallions  or 
birds  in  colored  enamels.  Lovely 
examples  are  shown  in  Doulton, 
Minton  and  Ahrenfeldt  china. 
These  beautiful  plates  gleaming 
in  the  glow  of  candle  light,  their 
colors  enhanced  by  flowers  and 
bon-bons  and  relieved  by  the  cool 
glitter  of  crystal  and  sheen  of 
silver  make  the  table  a  lovely  pic- 
ture. 

While  selecting  some  Wedg- 
wood of  jasper  and  basalt,  our  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  new 
service  plate  of  creamy  white, 
with  a  beautifully  executed  replica 
of  the  time  honored  Willow 
Pattern  in  gold.  This  idea  so  new, 
with  decoration  so  old  is  most  at- 
tractive. The  Wedgwood  called 
Queens'  Ware,  with  its  warm 
cream  or  ivory  tints,  beautiful  tex- 
ture and  glaze,  modeled  for 
Queen  Charlotte  during  the 
height  of  the  great  classic  revival, 
is  still  a  leading  favorite.  Over 
a  century  and  a  half  later  Wedg- 
wood china  appealed  to  the  culti- 
vated taste  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  who 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


MORE     and    .more     we     arc 
getting   in    New   York   the 

attitude  toward  our  city  houses 
that  prevails  in  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Venice;  in  fact,  in  most  of 
the  great  cities  in  Europe.  We  are 
moving  away  from  the  provincial 
idea  that  in  a  city  one  lives  in 
blocks  of  houses,  much  the  same 
size  and  style,  that  an  apartment 
is  a  succession  of  rooms  without 
relation  or  personality. 

And  as  our  country  homes 
are  growing  increasingly  beauti- 
ful, comfortable  and  luxurious; 
so  also  our  city  houses  and  apart- 
ments, the  most  modern  and  elab- 
orate, are  growing  more  comfort- 
able and  luxurious.  It  is  because 
of  this  that  -it.  seemed  to  Arts  & 
Decoration  a  good  idea  to  have 
a  "City  House  and  Apartment 
Number."  So  far  as  I  know  this 
is  a  new  idea.  I  hope  it  is,  for 
it  is  comforting  to  think  of  hav- 
ing evolved  a  new  idea  with  the 
thermometer  at  96  and  the  sun 
streaming  over  your  desk. 

Our  September  issue  will  be 
our  "City  House  and  Apartment 
Number"  and  up  to  date  it  looks 
to  a  decidedly  biased  editor,  as 
though  we  have  gathered  together 
the  finest  collection  of  pictures  of 
beautiful  New  York  homes  that 
has  ever  been  published.  We 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  extremely  fine  photographs 
of  those  homes  that  have  merited 
our  attention.  This  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  an  editorial  office  that 
so  often  one  secures  very  beauti- 
ful photographs  of  mediocre 
houses,  and  so  often  very  weak 
and  foolish  little  photographs  of 
really  lovely  homes.  It  is  at  this 
juncture  in  the  day's  work  that 
editing  sometimes  seems  a  sad 
and  hopeless  occupation,  forcing 
one  at  intervals  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  becoming  a  deco- 
rator which  always  seems  the  most 
fascinating  occupation  in  the 
world  or  writing  a  successful  play, 
which  seems  so  easy  to  the  utterly 
inexperienced.  But  today,  as  I 
look  at  my  collection  of  pictures 
for  September,  I  know  that  edit- 
ing is  truly  my  vocation  and  that 
I  must  give  up  all  thought  of  be- 
coming famous  as  a  decorator  or 
playwright. 

In  our  September  number  we 
have  the  further  good  fortune  to 
have  secured  a  really  remarkable 
variety  in  this  presentation  of  city 
homes — the  magnificent,  the  dig- 
nified, the  cozy,  the  very  modern, 
the  old-fashioned  combined  with 
the  ultra-convenient,  so  that  any- 
one who  is  interested  in  building 
or  remodeling  a  home  this  fall 
will  find  our  September  number, 
I  firmly  believe,  not  only  a  fasci- 
nating picture  book  but  an  ever- 
present  help  in  time  of  architec- 
tural tribulations. 

Yet  as  I  think  of  it,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  should  be  no 
more     architectural      tribulations, 


because  once  having  selected  an 
architect,  the  inspiration,  help  and 
courage  he  is  able  and  willing  to 
furnish  in  the  planning  of  a  rcousc, 
is  without  stint.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  the  business  of  being  an 
architect,  so  far  as  the  planning 
and  building  of  homes  is  con- 
cerned, is  no  sinecure  these  days. 
It  is  no  longer  enough  to  design 
and  build  a  satisfactory  home  for 
a  client ;  there  is  also  the  colossal 
task  of  incorporating  the  client's 
personality  into  the  house — a 
subtle  undertaking  indeed,  for  the 
architect  must  not  see  the  client 
as  others  see  him,  but  as  he  sees 
himself.  And  then  into  a  Gothic- 
facade  or  a  Tudor  roof,  must  be 
added  that  indefinable  something 
that  renders  a  Mediaeval  building 
modern,  suited  to  New  England 
or  Long  Island,  also  definitely  the 
home  of  a  certain  individual 
client. 

One  of  our  most  interesting 
articles  is  a  feudal  castle  built 
within  the  city  limits  of  New 
York.  And  then  we  show  the 
Kobler  residence  on  Park  Avenue 
with  its  rooms  like  an  Italian 
palace  in  scope  and  beauty.  We 
have  a  beautiful  apartment, 
planned  and  executed  in  Spanish 
style,  by  William  Lawrence  Bot- 
tomley. 

The  first  pictures  taken  of  John 
Murray  Anderson's  apartment  on 
top  of  a  new  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ment house,  shows  a  collection 
of  the  finest  early  American  furni- 
ture that  has  been  brought  to- 
gether in  any  one  place  in  New 
York,  if  we  except  the  American 
Wing  at  the  Museum. 

We  are  also  presenting  pictures 
of  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Moffett.  These  pic- 
tures were  especially  taken  for  us 
and  give  a  remarkably  clear  pres- 
entation of  the  fine  Regence 
library  and  the  beautiful  Italian 
reception  room. 

Outside  our  city  homes  and 
apartments,  and  there  are  more 
even  than  we  have  mentioned, 
Mary  Hoyt  Wiborg  has  sent  us 
from  Europe  an  illustrated  article 
on  Modern  Spanish  Music  and 
Macdougall  has  sent  us  from 
Paris  an  account  of  Mercedes  de 
Acosta's  "Jehanne  d'Arc"  with 
Eva  Le  Gallienne  as  Joan  and 
decorations  by  Norman  Bel 
Geddes.  George  Jean  Nathan 
tells  us  what  to  think  about  the 
Broadway  summer  Revues,  and 
the  chances  are  we  will  be  quoting 
him  the  day  after  the  magazine 
appears.  Burton  Rascoe  will  do 
his  customary  witty,  racy  article 
on  contemporary  literary  lights. 

Our  cover  will  be  a  design  of 
Blue  Parrots  by  Revesz  Ferry- 
man, the  artist  who  drew  our  no\\l 
famous  Tucan  cover  for  last 
January,  and  I  fancy  the  blue  and 
green  parrots  will  rival  in  popu- 
larity the  black  and  scarlet  Tucan 
cover. 

M.  F.  R. 
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The  Newest  Glass  for  Your  Dining  Table 
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Two    bowls   of   Lalique   glass.      Though    modern    their    makers 

have  succeeded   in  giving  to   their  surface   that    indescribable 

tone   of   time   so    highly   prized    by   collectors 


confided  them  to  his  only  daugh- 
ter, charging  her  by  her  love  and 
loyalty  to  him  to  keep  them  locked 
in  her  breast.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  someone  she  loved  even  better 
than  her  father,  a  penniless  young 
workman  who  was  employed  in 
the    glass    works,    and    she    passed 


diately  removes  from  it  the  deadly 
stigma  which  takes  all  the  ro- 
mance out  of  machine-made  stuff. 
Since  1918  the  manufacture  of 
glass  has  come  in  for  special  at- 
tention here,  for  in 
that  year  the  war 
threatened  to  put  it  on 
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Internationalism  in  Music  °! 
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the  secrets  on  to  her  lover 
who  sold  them  for  what  to- 
day would  be  called  a  fancy 
price,  and  by  this  betrayal 
Venice  lost  her  great  mo- 
nopoly in  the  manufacture 
of  glass. 

There  is  a  tremendous 
flare  for  Venetian  glass  in 
America    today.      It    has    a 


the  list  of  non-essentials,  and 
all  importations  practically 
ceased.  This  gave  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  domestic 
works  and  some  of  those 
which  followed  the  Vene- 
tian designs  tremendously 
increased  their  output  as 
well  as  their  number  of 
models,    making  besides   sets 


This  large  centerpiece  of  fruit  in  a  wine  colored 

glass  dish  gives  to  a  dining  table  a  great  variety 

of   lovely   blending   color.     It    is    an   excellent 

imitation  of  ornamental  Venetian  glass 


quality  that  other  manufactured 
articles  do  not  seem  to  possess,  a 
hand-made  quality  which  makes 
each  tumbler  in  a  set  of  table 
glass  slightly  different  in  outline 
from  the  rest ;  this  is  often  barely 
perceptible  but  it  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  glass  as  it  imme- 


of  table  glass  and  candle-sticks, 
sets  for  the  console  table  and  deli- 
cately-colored fruit  and  flower 
bowls,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
covered  compotes.  The  blues, 
greens,  ambers,  reds  and  purples 
in  which  these  sets  are  found,  can 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


concert  halls.  The  "Promenade 
Concerts"  in  London  during  the 
past  years  were  also  organized 
with  this  same  object  in  view 
though  never  achieving  the  fol- 
lowing in  English  audiences  that 
their    work    deserved. 

Another  organization  founded 
since  the  War  is  the  "Interna- 
tional Society  for  Contemporary 
Music,"  whose  concerts  have  been 
held  the  past  two  years  in  Prague 
during  May.  Works  of  compos- 
ers the  world  over  are  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  international 
judges  for  choice  of  music  to  be 
performed.  This  group,  though 
having  its  headquarters  and  en- 
terprise in  London  through  the 
offices  of  the  British  Music  So- 
ciety, accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Czecho-Slovakian  section  of 
the  society  to  perform  the  con- 
certs in  Prague  during  the  Sme- 
tana  celebration  of  a  year  ago.  A 
series  of  three  orchestral  concerts, 
together  with  five  chamber  con- 
certs performed  in  Salzburg  last 
summer  in  connection  with  the 
Mozart  Festival  held  there  each 
year,  will  be  performed  in  Venice 
in  September  and  hope  to  create 
a  great  initiative  in  all  branches 
of  contemporary  music.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  bias  of  publishers 
and  composers  have  failed  to  find 
American  co-operation  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  which  is  a  matter, 
let  us  hope,  soon  to  be  corrected. 
With  the  committee  of  judges 
consisting  of  MM.  Ansermet,  Bar- 
tok,  Casella,  Goosens,  Koechlin, 
Schultz,  Dornburg,  Stepan  for 
1924,  and  MM.  Casella,  Wellez, 
Kodaly  for  this  year,  the  choice 
of  works  to  be  performed  is  in 
excellent  hands  and  should  be 
representative  of  all  countries. 

Further  stimulus  along  these 
lines  in  internationalism  of  music 
upon  a  smaller  scale  is  through 
the  wise  vision  and  inspiration  of 
some  public-spirited  women  of 
today. 

By  Mrs.  Frederick  Coolidge, 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Madame  Eva 
Gauthier,  the  singer;  Lady  Dean 
Paul,  the  composer,  of  London, 
and  the  Princesse  Edmond  de 
Poiignac,  of  Paris,  encouragement 
to  music  in  all  its  fields  is  being 
given,  which  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  benefit  for  the  future. 
Tireless  in  their  activities  toward 
the  patronage  and  furtherance  of 
works  of  young  artists,  full  credit 
is  due  these  ladies  for  their  gen- 
erous contribution  and  co-opera- 
tion in  giving  public  hearing  of 
new  music,  either  in  their  own 
homes  or  upon  concert  stages,  and 
as  real  patrons  of  art,  creating  a 
closer  understanding  and  admira- 
tion of  new  works  the  world  over. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Coolidge  has 
successfully  established  in  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  in  a  specially 
constructed  amphitheatre  in  Pitts- 
field  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  a  series 
of  concerts  of  classic  and  modern 
music.      During    this    week    new 


works  of  contemporary  composers 
are    brought    out    and    exqfuted       1 

under  the  best  possible  auspices  of 
soloists  and  virtuosi  before  an  au- 
dience of  invited  guests.  Each 
year  Mrs.  Coolidge  commissions 
one  or  more  composers  to  write 
for  her  a  work  for  small  orchestra, 
trio,  quartette  or  octuor  of  cham- 
ber music  and  a  committee  of 
judges  selects  among  these  new 
works  performed  the  best,  for 
which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the 
composer,  who,  through  Mrs. 
Coolidge's  generosity  is  generally 
able  to  be  present  in  person. 

She  is  now  carrying  these  con- 
certs further  afield  in  having  do- 
nated a  music  auditorium  to  be 
connected  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington.  In- 
tended for  the  public  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  chamber  mu- 
sic, a  Congressional  act  passed 
just  before  the  closing  of  Con- 
gress, made  the  acceptance  of  this 
generous  gift  possible,  together 
with  an  endowment  fund  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  an- 
nual income  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  musical  production.  To  quote 
an  article  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

"The  auditorium  given  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  Coolidge  primarily  for 
chamber  music,  may  prove  the 
precursor  of  a  National  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  such  as  is  contem-  I 
plated  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  by  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher,  Senator  from  Florida. 
This  has  been  discussed  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  definite  action  has 
been  blocked  by  divergence  of 
views  of  musicians  on  the  conduct 
of  such  an  institution."  All  credit 
is  due  her  for  this  magnificent 
tribute  to  the  musical  development 
of  America. 

Madame  Eva  Gauthier,  the  con- 
cert singer,  first  realized  the  im- 
portance and  need  of  modern 
music  upon  concert  programs, 
when  in  1917,  during  the  War, 
she  first  sang  the  songs  of  young 
composers  seeking  recognition. 
Realizing  the  necessity  of  a  hear- 
ing for  young  artists,  she  threw 
herself  wholeheartedly  into  cre- 
ating an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  young  musical 
effort  all  over  the  world,  even  in 
that  distressful  moment.  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  and  bitter  sar- 
casm in  a  campaign  launched 
against  her  by  the  critics  and  the 
musical  public  of  America,  she  has 
clung  steadfastly  to  her  purpose 
with  the  result  that  she  is  ac- 
knowledged today  one  of  the 
finest  interpreters  of  modern  song. 
She  has  brought  out  over  seven 
hundred  new  works  since  that 
time  and  in  spite  of  the  financial  • 
difficulties  she  has  faced  in  her 
career  through  this  cause  has  won 
a  very  splendid  place  for  herself 
in  the  creative  field. 

Lady  Dean  Paul,  or  Poldowski, 

to     use     her     professional     name, 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Charm  and  Variety  in  French  Furniture 


The  classical  influence  of  the 
Directoire  is  seen  again  in  this 
interesting  Pompeian  chair. 
What  could  be  more  effective 
before  a  well-appointed  dress- 
ing-table? 


This  Bergere  chair,  taken  from 
a  rare  old  model,  would  lend 
true  distinction  to  any  interior. 
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The  Newest  Glass  for  Your  Dining  Table 

(Continued  from  page  6s) 


Two    decanters    of   Bristol    yellow   and   Pomona    green; 
very  attractive  glass  stoppers 


be  selected  either  to  match  exactly 
the  dining-room  or  to  blend  with 
its  color  scheme. 

Another  favorite  glass,  still 
something  of  a  novelty,  is  the 
French  Lalique.  It  has,  however, 
so  many  beautiful  and  unique 
qualities  that  it  makes  one  feel 
that  when  better  known  it  will  be- 
come the  rage.  Monsieur  Lalique, 
a  Parisian,  who  for  many  years 
specialized  in  Paris  in  New  Art 
jewelry,    about    three    years    ago 


by  the  decomposition  of  two  thou- 
sand years. 

These  pieces,  however,  are  really 
more  suited  for  ornaments  and 
objets  d'art  than  for  the  more 
utilitarian  purposes  of  the  dining- 
room. 

The  large  centerpiece  shown  on 
page  62  of  heaped  fruit  in  a 
spreading  wine-colored  dish,  stands 
about  thirty  inches  high  and  is  so 
exquisite  in  workmanship  and  so 
varied  in  color  that  no  better  se- 


Cut  glass  candlesticks  and  covered  compotes,  a  beautiful  clear  crystal 


started  a  glass  factory  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  He,  of  all  manufac- 
turers, seems  the  best  able  to  give 
to  his  jars  the  archaic  forms  found 
in  antique  pieces,  and  to  their  sur- 
face he  has  also  been  able  to  give 
that  indescribable  tone  of  time  so 
highly  valued  by  collectors.  This 
is  really  a  very  skilful  imitation 
of  the  beautiful  iridescence  which 
is  found  in  many  of  the  antique 
pieces  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  glass 
taken  from  graves. 

As  yet,  very  little  Lalique  glass 
has  been  seen  over  here ;  we  are 
promised  by  certain  importers  that 
before  the  year  is  out  a  large  va- 
riety will  have  found  its  way  into 
the  shops  of  the  better  known  re- 
tailers. There  will  be  very  beau- 
tiful goblets,  saucers  and  jars,  all 
with  the  same  exquisite  surface, 
an  iridescence  which  it  has  here- 
tofore only  been  possible  to  achieve 


lection  could  be  made  for  the  cen- 
ter of  a  dining-room  table  in  a 
summer  home,  especially  if  the 
room  looks  out  on  green  lawns 
and  blooming  flower  beds,  and  the 
flickering  lights  and  shadows  of 
a  summer  garden. 

The  two  decanters  also  shown 
here  are  made  by  the  same  people. 
These  are  cut  glass  of  Bristol  yel- 
low and  Pomona  green.  Even 
more  than  the  centerpiece,  these 
bottles  have  the  quaint  and  slightly 
irregular  shape  of  antique  Vene- 
tian or  Bohemian  hand-blown 
glass. 

Candlesticks  to  light  the  festal 
board  are  also  very  important 
items  in  the  general  equipment  of 
the  household.  Slim,  tall  glass 
candlesticks  for  this  purpose  are 
both  lovely  and  satisfactory,  and 
when  one  wants  to  change  the 
appearance  of  the  table  one  can 
very  successfully  do  so  by  the  sub- 


stitution of  French  girandoles,  one 
of  the  17th  century  candle-hold- 
ers to  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  France  of  Louis  Fourteenth. 
These  candlesticks  were  hung 
with  crystal  prisms  that  are 
shaped  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
and  they  always  held  at  least  two 
candles  and  very  often  even  four 
or  six.  The  supper  tables  of  that 
day  were  apt  to  be  long  and  not 
too  wide,  and  it  was  not  unusual 
to  stand  as  many  as  four  or  six 
girandoles  at  short  intervals  apart 
down  the  center  of  the  table. 

Girandoles  are  also  interesting 
because  in  this  country  they  are 
less  well  known  than  any  of  the 
other  French  candelabra  and  are 
extremely  difficult  to  find.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
few  of  the  originals  left  in  France. 
In  the  genuine  antiques  the  frame 
from  which  the  crystal  prisms 
were  suspended  was  usually  made 
of  delicately  wrought  iron,  bronze, 
and  sometimes  of  silver.  The 
modern  copies  which  are  occa- 
sionally made  in  this  country  are 
apt  to  be  entirely  of  glass,  and 
often  two  different  colors  are  com- 
bined. 

As  well  as  this  rarefied  glass, 
there  is  a  much  more  inexpensive 
grade  that  is  quite  as  serviceable 
and  often  just  as  beautiful. 

What  is  known  among  the  mak- 
ers as  "stem  ware,"  is  to  be  found 
in  the  greatest  variety.  One  set, 
beautiful  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive, has  a  gold  band  around 
the  edge  of  each  goblet.  This 
set  comprises  goblets,  champagne 
glasses,  sherbet  glasses,  several 
different  kinds  of  wine  glasses  and 
lovely  sets  for  iced  tea. 

There  is  also  an  even  less  ex- 
pensive and  equally  lovely  set  of 
typical  American-made  glass  which 
is  known  as  Silver  Band,  on  ac- 
count of  the  top  of  each  tumbler 
being  finished  with  a  band  of  sil- 
ver. This  is  combined  with  a  fine, 
cobwebby  engraving  which  covers 
the  entire  piece.  The  sherbet 
glasses  and  dessert  plates  in  this 
set  would  be  particularly  appro- 
priate for  cool  and  luscious  fruits. 

Still  another  set  which  com- 
prises everything  in  glassware 
needed    for  the   table  is  engraved 
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with  a  decorative  grape  design. 
This  set  is  perhaps  more  beautiful 
than  the  ones  which  are  finished 
in  silver  and  gold,  for  it  more 
nearly  resembles  the  imported 
English  Rock  Crystal  which£)  the 
highest-priced  and,  consequently, 
the  most  highly  valued  of  any  glass 
made  to-day. 

When  we  look  into  the  question 
of  cut  glass,  we  do  not  find  any- 
thing like  the  variety  of  table 
pieces  which  we  find  in  the  lighter 
makes.  Cut  glass  is  too  heavy  and 
also  too  expensive  to  lend  itself  to 
this  particular  purpose. 

What  it  is  most  fitted  for  are 
salad  and  fruit  bowls,  tall,  glis- 
tening centerpieces,  vases  of  every 
variety,  sherbet  glasses,  finger- 
bowls,  and  perfume  bottles  and 
powder  boxes  for  dressing  tables. 

Some  years  back,  when  our 
mothers  were  focusing  on  these 
important  questions,  cut  glass  was 
the  rage.  Then  like  other  things 
which  have  a  period  of  violent 
popularity,  the  flare  for  it  almost 
completely  died  away.  But  last 
year  it  began  to  come  into  its  own 
again,  and  one  hears  from  buyers 
on  all  sides  that  the  demand  for 
it  is  greater  every  day. 

A  capacious  fruit  bowl  of  cut 
glass  is  always  satisfactory,  though 
many  connoisseurs  prefer  tall  vases 
which  they  can  place  on  either  end 
of  the  console  table  or  the  mantle 
shelf,  where  the  light  strikes  them 
in  a  certain  way  that  brings  out 
all  the  diamond-like  brilliancy  of 
the  prisms. 

And  now,  before  closing,  one 
word  must  be  said  for  colored 
table  glass. 

This  is  found  in  a  number  of 
artistic  colors,  white,  amber, 
green,  blue  and  perhaps,  most 
charming  of  all,  mulberry. 

Whole  dessert  sets  come  in 
these  different  colors,  and  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  use  the  mulberry 
dishes  for  purple  grapes,  figs, 
strawberries  and  cherries,  while 
the  light-greens  and  yellows  seem 
made  for  white  grapes,  peaches, 
pears  and  apricots. 

For  our  illustrations  credit  is 
due  Corning  Glass  Works,  A.  N. 
Khouri  &  Bros.,  and  the  Orsenigo 
Company. 


A  Fine  Example  of  Spanish  Colonial 
Architecture 


(Continued  f 
spacious.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
it  is  decidedly  compact  in  appear- 
ance. The  living  hall  and  other 
rooms  depend  for  their  beauty  on 
the  fineness  of  their  proportions 
and  the  quality  of  the  surface  of 
the  plain  plaster.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  house  of  the  country  gentle- 
man, making  no  attempt  to  imi- 
tate a  palace,  avoiding  excess  of 
refinement,  well  poised,  direct  and 
vigorously  honest.  Because  it  has 
these  qualities  of  a  fine  simplicity 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
rugged  picturesqueness  of  the 
Monterey  coast. 

The  craft  work  throughout  this 
Spanish  farmhouse  is  in  exception- 


row  page  29) 
ally  good  taste  with  a  fine  degree 
of  rare  craftsmanship.  The 
carved  weathered  oak  by  Augustus 
Gay  gives  unusual  richness  to  the 
porch  fagade.  The  iron  work  is 
by  Henri  Leppert,  of  Monterey, 
and  is  marked  by  strength  and 
a  delicate  simplicity  which  he 
learned  from  Spanish  iron-work- 
ers. Throughout  the  house  there 
are  fine  tiles  in  the  flooring  frorrg 
the  Anggulo  Kilns  and  the  deco- 
rations in  the  house  have  been 
made  by  P.  W.  French  &  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  William 
McCann,  of  San  Francisco  and 
Lee  Eleanor  Graham,  of  San 
Francisco. 
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OSCARBBACH 

CRAFTSMAN  in  METAL 

511  WEST  42  *S  STR,  NEW  YORK 


MAIN  ENTRANCE  DOORS 
OF  BRONZE  FOR  NEW 
WING  OF  TOLEDO 
MUSEUM  OF  AKT.  THE 
SYMBOLS  REPRESENT 
THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 


' 


Florentine  Child's  Set 
An  example  of  my  Silversmith  work. 


Each  object  created  in  my  Studios,  be  it 
a  massive  door  or  a  delicate  piece  of 
jewelry  work,  is  an  example  of  the  quality 
of  craftsmanship  of  which  we  pride  our- 
selves. To  protect  patrons  against  spurious 
imitations  every  article  bears  my  signature 
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The 

Human  Element 


« 


(<~)jrr  }?iE  factor  which  we  always 
^— ^  consider  carefully  in  developing 
a  plan  for  interior  decoration  is  the  human 
element— the  personality  and  temperament 
of  the  owner;  for  no  decorative  scheme 
can  be  considered  a  success  unless  it  creates 
an  atmosphere  congenial  to  the  occupant. 

Our  service  to  owner  and  architect  is 
complete  in  every  detail.  In  our  galleries 
one  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  beauti- 
ful objects,  both  modern  and  antique, 
from  which  to  choose  the  needed  occas- 
ional  piece,  or  furnishings  for  the  entire 
home. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  prepare 
and  execute  plans  for  interior  decorating 
in  any  part  of  the  country. 


e| 


We  shall  be  pleased  to 
mail  you  our  descriptive 
booklet  upon  request. 


J.  C.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

543     MADISON     AVENUE 
NEW    YORK 
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China  from  the  Modern  Shops 


((  ontinued  from  page  60) 


ordered  for  the  White  House  an 
entire  service  of  over  twelve  hun- 
dred pieces.  The  plates  were  dec- 
orated in  gold  with  a  conven- 
tional horder  of  stars  and  stripes, 
upon  which  in  a  reserve  panel  was 
imposed  the  full  Coat  of  Arms  of 
the  United  States  in  proper  colors. 
Among  the  Wedgwood  novelties 
are  jasper  beads  in  blue  decorated 
with  the  most  exquisite  figures  in 
white. 

American  potters  were  inspired 
by  the  beautiful  Irish  Belleek  to 
attempt  the  production  of  an  egg 
shell  porcelain.  Their  first  experi- 
ments were  unsuccessful,  but  fin- 
ally the  manager  of  the  factory 
in  Ireland  came  to  the  United 
States,  bringing  several  workmen 
and  under  his  guidance  an  Amer- 
ican Belleek  of  much  beauty  and 
delicacy  was  produced.  "Lenox 
Belleek"  is  an  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful porcelain  and  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  chosen  by  the  late 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  for 
the  State  dinner  service  of  seven- 
teen hundred  pieces.  The  service 
plates  alone  have  color.  These 
have  a  wide  border  of  etched  gold 
in  the  Adam  style,  an  urn  and 
scroll  design,  a  band  of  deep  rich 
blue  and  an  inner  border  in  stars 
and  stripes.  The  President's  seal 
is  in  the  center  of  each  plate.  The 
plates  for  the  rest  of  the  service 
have  creamy  white  centers,  outer 
and  inner  borders  of  dull  en- 
crusted gold  in  the  star  and  stripe 
design,  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
President.  This  service,  designed 
by  an  American  artist,  made  in 
an  American  pottery,  burned  in 
an  American  kiln,  decorated  by 
Americans  and  used  on  the  table 
of  an  American  President,  is  a 
record  of  American  enterprise  and 
achievement. 

American  manufacturers  are 
also  making  fine  examples  of  pot- 
tery and  a  high  grade  of  semi- 
porcelain  and  vitrified  china.  This 
has  found  its  way  into  trans-con- 
tinental trains,  into  high  class  ho- 
tels and  on  ocean  going  steam- 
ships and  private  yachts,  is  loved 
in  country  clubs  and  houses  and 
much  used  in  city  homes.  Three 
processes  of  decoration  are  used 
on  Syracuse  china,  lining  by  hand, 
copperplate  work  and  decalco- 
mania  underglaze  the  type  of  dec- 
oration used  almost  exclusively  on 
table  ware  made  for  high  class  ho- 
tels and  restaurants.  To  illustrate 
the  care  taken  in  having  the  color- 
ing of  flowers  true  to  nature,  when 
a  decoration  of  California  poppies 
was  ordered,  the  Syracuse  people 
grew  a  bed  of  them,  but  the  re- 
sultant china  was  worth  the 
trouble. 

This  oldest  of  the  arts  prac- 
ticed by  human  hand — its  origin 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity 
— still  holds  secrets  never  solved, 
elements  of  risk  and  uncertainty 
in  the  firing,  that  after  thousands 
of  years  of  study  and  experiment 


baffle  human  ingenuity.  Once  hid-  J 
den  behind  the  walls  of  therffoyste-  * 
rious  kiln  with  (ires  alight,  no  one 
can  tell  what  may  happen  to  a 
piece  of  pottery.  It  may  come 
through  the  crucial  test  glowing 
with  beauty — or  ruined,  fit  only 
for  the  scrap  heap. 

CORRECT   DINM  R    SER\  11  IB 

For  eight  or  ten  guests  a  round 
table  is  desirable,  laid  with  a  fine 
linen  cloth  encrusted  with  rare 
lace  and  delicately  embroidered, 
either  placed  directly  on  the  pol- 
ished surface,  or  on  a  silence  cloth 
covered  with  a  plain  damask 
table  cloth,  according  to  individ- 
ual preference,  never  over  a  color. 
The  entire  dinner  service  may 
match,  or  color  may  be  introduced 
in  the  service  plates,  or  if  the 
hostess  has  beautiful  plates  for 
fish,  game,  salad  or  dessert,  if  the 
colors  harmonize  with  the  floral 
decoration,  it  is  perfectly  permis- 
sible to  use  them,  although  a  con- 
servative hostess  prefers  white, 
ivory  and  gold  encrusted  bone 
china  for  the  entire  service,  re- 
serving color  for  service  plates  if 
she  wishes. 

A  tall  slender  vase  of  flowers, 
either  of  silver,  crystal  or  Vene- 
tian glass  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  table,  flanked  by  four 
shorter  ones.  Four  candlesticks  M 
matching,  holding  tall,  unshaded, 
twisted  candles  are  placed  on  two 
sides,  two  bon-bon  dishes  on  the 
others.  The  necessary  forks  are 
placed  at  the  left  of  the  service 
plate,  at  the  right  the  knives 
(meat  and  fish)  with  edges  to- 
ward each  plate,  the  soup  spoon, 
oyster  fork  or  grape  fruit  spoon. 
Place  the  glass  for  water  at 
the  top  and  to  the  right  of  the 
knives,  group  wine  glasses  at  the 
right  of  water  glass,  or  in  a 
straight  line  slanting  toward  the 
right.  If  the  house  is  desert  dry,  a 
popular  drink  is  an  equal  mixture 
of  white  grape  juice  and  ginger 
ale,  with  mint  and  crushed  ice, 
or  there  are  innumerable  fruit 
cups,  sparkling  water.  Bread 
and  butter  plates  are  never  used 
at  dinner,  but  small  dinner  rolls 
or  "fingers"  of  twice  baked  bread 
are  passed  directly  soup  is  served. 
If  one's  cook  is  not  a  "cordon 
bleu"  peppers  and  salts  are  placed 
at  every  other  place.  Service  a  la 
Russe  is  the  only  one  known  in 
New  York,  which  merely  means 
that  nothing  to  eat  is  ever  placed 
on  the  table  except  ornamental 
dishes  of  fruit  and  bon-bons. 

For  the  illustrations  and  much 
of  the  information  in  this  article 
credit  is  due  Theodore  Haviland 
Co.,  Meakin  and  Ridgway,  Wrg  <i 
S.  Pitcairn  Corp.,  Herman  C. 
Kupper,  Josiah  Wedgwood  and 
Sons  Co.,  Onondaga  Pottery  Co. 
and  Lenox  China  Co. ;  linen  from 
Grand  Maison  Blanc,  silver  from 
International  Silver  Mfrs.  Assn., 
porcelain  from  Ovington  Bros. 
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EASY  TO  STAR1 
EASY  TO  STEEK 
EASY  TO  STOP 

Tamed,  harnessed,  under  the  thumb 
—easy  co  start,  steer,  park  and  stop 
—Diana   Eight's  appeal  to  women 
is  irresistible.  They  can't  shut  their 
eye's  to  it,  can't  disregard  it.    Diana 
was  engineered  for  women  to  drive. 
And  here  are  results  they  sense,  sec, 
feel  and  want.     (T  Diana  engineers 
ivont   go   back-    They    have    burnt 
their    bridges    behind    them,    have 
definitely  committed  themselves  to 
a  design  that  fits  the  needs  of  the 
greatest     potential     market  — 
women — 'and  in  pleasing  women, 
they  cater    to   all.    Q  Diana  is 
the   Light   Straight    Eight   for 
1926,    sturdy,    enduring,    de- 
pendable—  a  pioneer  of  dar- 
ing ideas  and  new-day  per- 
formance. Its  sensational 
sweep  has  stumped  the 
industry.   A  great  en- 
gine   with    every 
power      advan- 
tage, eager  to 
go,    alive, 


WOMEN  BUYERS 

OUTNUMBER  MEN 

15  TO  4 

alert. —  73  horsepower  with  a  flcxi 
bility  of  from  2  to  77  miles  an  hour. 
Acceleration,  5  to  25  miles  an  hour 
in   6?2   seconds.     The   Lanchester 
Dampener   positively   eliminates 
vibration,    blots    it    out.     And    the 
torque  is  the  smoothest.  The  lighter 
and  more  frequent  explosions  stop 
the  jerking  at  low  speeds,  stop  the 
complaints  from  the  rear  seat.  The 
entire  chassis  is  designed  and  built 
for  balloon  tires.   The  brakes  are 
4-wheel  hydraulic.  But  more  than 
a  new-day  engineering  achieve- 
ment, Diana  is  the  outstanding 
coup  d'etat  since  the  self-starter 
came  into  use.  Qf  Come,  now, 
get  into  this  great  car,  try 
it  out.  Make  the  hills  and 
the    rough    your    prov- 
ing   ground.     That's 
where     the     Diana 
Light  Eight  shows 
her    heels,    takes 
the  lead  and 
holds    it. 


'•THE  EASIEST  STEERIMQ  CAR  IN  AMERICA' 


Upadstcr  $1895    Phaeton$i8gs    Standard  Four-Dcor  Sedan  $1995    Cabriolet-Roadster  $2095    Tivo-Door  Brougham  DcLuxi  $2095    Four-Door  Sedan  DeLuxe  $2195    FO.B.  St  Louis 

Built  by  the  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  for  the  DIANA  MOTORS  COMPANY     •   Scewart  McDonald,  Pres,  St.  Louis,  U    S    A. 
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renfeldt 

China Jrance 


hrenfeldt  China  is 
the  "Very  flower  of 
French  genius.  The  pos- 
sessor of  a  dinner  ser- 
vice stamped  with  this 
mailer's  noted  quality 
mark  is  assured  of  the 
finest  in  ceramic   art. 

Obtainable  wherever  fine  china  is  sold. 
Names  of  dealers  nearest  you  upon  request. 


"ROUEN"  DINNER  SERVICE 

A  delightful  group  of  vividly 

colored  flowers  with  a 

dainty  blue  or  green 

lace  border  edged 

with  gold. 


HERMAN  C.  KUPPER,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Sole  Importers 

jAhrenfeldt  (jiina 

Jhe  ^/Jristocrat   of  Jrench  (Jiina 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Walls  as  Enemies  or  Friends 


(Continued  from  page  si) 


hear  entirely  too  much  glib  patter 
about  neutral  backgrounds.  Now, 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  word  in 
the  vocabulary  of  decoration  more 
abused  than  the  word  "neutral." 
As  "neutral"  means  "neither,"  a 
neutral  background  is  a  purely 
negative  affair.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither 
helps  nor  spoils  the  rest  of  the 
composition,  and  is  altogether  a 
virtually  negligible  factor.  Neu- 
tral backgrounds  are  the  refuge  of 
the  incompetent  and  the  mainstay 
of  poverty-stricken  decoration. 
The  obsession  for  so-called  "neu- 
tral" backgrounds,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  afraid  of  color  and 


tm 


Silver    brocade    wall    covering, 
courtesy   of    the    Standard    Tex- 
tile   Products   Co. 

wish  to  "play  safe,"  is  responsible 
for  the  overworking  of  gray, 
which  they  fondly  imagine  to  be 
neutral  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  great  many  grays  are  not  neu- 
tral at  all. 

For  a  color  to  be  truly  neutral 
it  must  have  no  effect,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  upon  colors  and 
objects  placed  against  it.  It  must 
be  neither  advancing  nor  receding, 
neither  warm  nor  cool.  Now 
nearly  all  grays  are  toned  by  some 
component  color.  They  are 
green-grays,  blue-grays,  pink-grays, 
brown-grays,  yellow-grays,  so  that 
it  is  quite  plain  they  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely neutral  but  must  needs 
produce  some  degree  of  the  effect 
of  those  colors  by  which  they  are 
toned.  What-  is  imperatively 
needed  for  a  plain  background  is 
not  a  neutral  color,  but  a  color 
that  will  prove  harmonious  in  the 
composition.  This  holds  true  of 
all  walls  that  are  covered  with 
plain  paper,  paint,  and  caen-stone 
paper,  or  walls  that  are  left  with 
a  stone  surface  or  finished  with 
plaster  whose  surface  has  a  texture 
devised  to  convey  decorative  value. 

With  plain  walls  that  are  back- 
grounds,   besides    taking    into    ac- 


count the  color  alone  u  i 
also  reckon  on  the  effect  of  tex- 
ture and  the  reflections  or  sheen 
that  may  result  from  the  texture 
and  the  play  of  light  upon  it.  In 
this  connection  occur  sundrj  inci- 
dental effects  that  produce  an  ap- 
preciable result  upon  the  sum  total 
of  composition.  For  example,  if  a 
wall  is  covered  with  grass-cloth, 
the  texture  and  the  play  of  light 
upon  it  emphasize  the  horizontal 
accent  and  may  be  counted  upon 
in  a  certain  measure  to  lessen  the 
apparent  height  of  the  walls. 
Again,  walls  with  a  sand-finished 
plaster  surface  absorb  light  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  magnify  the 
apparent  size  of  the  room.  Still 
again,  if  the  walls  are  hung  with 
silver  paper,  the  thousand  reflec- 
tions not  only  make  the  room  seem 
more  specious  than  it  actually  is 
but  also  include  an  array  of  ever- 
changing  subtle  colors  caught  up 
and  mirrored  from  one  can 
scarely  tell  where.  This  same 
multi-colored  play  of  reflections  is 
found  on  plain  whitewashed  walls 
— they  are  really  white  only  in  the 
high-lights — or  on  walls  with  a 
shellacked  surface. 

A  background  wall,  even  in  a 
small  room,  may  perfectly  well 
have  a  pattern  so  long  as  the  pat- 
tern is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
serves  to  create  an  enriched  tex- 
ture without  holding  the  eye 
as  a  definite,  conspicuous  design 
demanding  recognition.  As  soon 
as  the  articulation  of  the  design 
stands  forth  insistently,  the  pat- 
tern ceases  to  be  a  rich-textured 
background  and  becomes  a  decora- 
tion. The  use  of  pattern  to 
create  rich  texture  is  well  exem- 
plified in  many  of  the  back- 
grounds to  be  seen  in  mediaeval 
illuminations  and  in  the  paintings 
of  the  Italian  primitives.  The 
principle  embodied  applies  in  the 
case  of  patterned  fabrics  employed 
as  wall-coverings  and  likewise  in 
the  case  of  many  small-patterned 
wail-papers.  Geometrical  or  semi- 
geometrical  repeats,  cross-hatch- 
ings, and  conventionalized  flori- 
ated or  foliated  designs  that  are 
not  too  large  and  heavy  in  their 
units  nor  too  complex  in  their 
organization,  along  with  con- 
trasting colors  distributed  in 
minute  quantities,  lend  themselves 
agreeably  to  the  creation  of  tex- 
ture. 

Panelled  walls,  whether  in 
wood  or  plaster,  are  to  be  classed 
as  decorations.  The  structural 
articulations  or  divisions  they  ex- 
hibit, along  with  their  attendant 
carved  or  moulded  details,  have  a 
very  genuine  decorative  value. 
The  decorative  quality  of  panell- 
ing  by  itself,  while  sufficient  so  fail  ■ 
as  the  architecture  is  concerned, 
often  needs  to  have  its  inevitable 
rigidity  tempered  by  supplemen- 
tary decorations  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it.  This  supplementary 
decoration,  whether  in  the  form 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Lower  Lounge,  Guild  Theatre,  New  York  City 
Executed  by  us  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Bettis  of  the  Sterling  Decorating  Co. 


Dining  Room  Suites 

Bedroom  Suites 
■     Tables 


Sofas 
Chairs 


Benches 


Cabinets 
Commodes 
Crystal  Mirrors 
Carved  Wood  Mirrors 
Iron  Consoles 
Carved  Wood  Consoles 
Water  ford  Glass 


Chaise  Longes 
Needlework 
Desks 
Daybeds 
Phonographs 
Andirons 
Radios 


Embroidered  Tapestries 
Flemish  Tapestries 
Antiques 
Screens 
Paintings 
Porta  Fiores 
Porcelains 
Lamps  and  Shades 
Crystal  Trees 
Iron  Garden  Furniture 


FURNITURE  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  (ompany.Inc 

SHOWROOMS 

119   WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  Alloy 

The  Latest  Textiles  Bring  Memories  of  Louis  XVth, 
Chippendale,  Chinese  Porcelains,  Persian  Prints 

( ( 'ontinued  from  page  50) 

little  brocaded  flowers 
which  appear  in  relief 

on  the  surface  are 
woven  in  blue  and  yel- 
low   and    tan. 

A  Chinese  brocade, 
which  comes  in  Impe- 
yellow  and  blue 
c  r  i  m  s  0  n,  and 
shown  by  Stroheim  & 
Romann  is  another 
Ann- ric an  product 
which  we  may  exhibit 
with  pride.  Some  of 
the  velvets  which  look 
a  hundred  years  old, 
are  also  made  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  away 
from  New  York  City. 

Sunfast  materials  are 
out  in  full  force  to 
withstand    the   ravages 

the  Winter  sun. 
This  is  a  field  in  which 
American  makers  have 
been  particularly  suc- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


THE  FLOOR 

Rich  cream  tiles  veined  with  black 
and  bordered  by  a  ribbon  of  blue 

WHAT  a  part  the  Stedman  Flooring  and 
Wainscoting  play  in  bringing  light  and 
beauty  into  this  bathroom. 
For  your  living  room,  dining  room,  bathroom 
or  hall,  let  the  imagination  of  Stedman  de- 
signers create  for  you  a  flooring  effect  that  is 
always  appropriate  and  pleasingly  different. 
Stedman  Reinforced  Rubber  Flooring  is  not 
only  distinctive  but  also  comfortable  and  quiet 
to  walk  upon,  non-absorbent,  and  tests  have 
proved  it  equal  and  in  some  r>    n 

cases  superior  to  marble  in  \Hr(j^f 

its  wearing  qualities.  MMtdana*^ 

<->        »■  V         NATUWZED  FLOORING 

Stedman  Products  Company 

"Originators  of  Reinforced  Rubber  Flooring" 
South  Braintree,  Massachusetts 

Agencies  in  principal  cities  See  local  telephone  directory 

Direct  Branches 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  34}  Su.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago       4  Park  Street.  Boston 

1117  Btwlc  Building,  Detroit  1514  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.  116  Union  Bldg..  Cleveland 

Manufactured  and  sold  in  Canada  by  The  Qutta  Percha  and  Rubber,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


fammm. 


REINFORCED 
RUBBER     FLOORING 
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Shikii    silk    with    Chinese    boat    pattern,   one    of    the    newest 
fabrics    for    Fall 


weave,  looking  as  if  the 
pattern  had  been  worn 
off  a  bit.  This  will 
facilitate  their  use  on 
antique  furniture,  and 
will  avoid  the  effect  of 
a  staring  new  fabric  in 
a  surrounding  where  an 
Old  World  atmosphere 
is  desired. 

American  mills  may 
be  proud  of  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Fall 
collections.  Schumach- 
er's Paterson  mill  is 
making  a  broche  taf- 
feta with  stripes  and 
flowered  designs,  which 
stands  high  in  com- 
parison with  imported 
silks.  One  of  these 
patterns  is  an  exact 
copy  of  an  old  Louis 
XV  taffeta.  The 
ground  is  a  soft  Rose 
du  Barry.  The  stripe 
is    leaf-green    and    the 


•    1 


Toile  de  Jouy  de 


oft  glazed  percale 
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Essentials  of  Decorative 
"Periods"  in  Furnishings 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

tenors  accounted  for  not  a  little 
of  -«$eir  characteristic  dignity  and 
repose. 

The  decorative  accessories  of 
early  days  were  not  numerous, 
and  whatever  there  was  of  this 
kind  stood  conspicuously  forth 
and  counted  to  the  utmost  in  the 
total  of  composition.  The  few- 
fabrics  were  of  good  color  and  de- 
sign, the  garnishes  of  well-polished 
pewter  supplied  welcome  reflec- 
tions, a  piece  of  Delft  or  other 
pottery  lost  nothing  of  its  value 
by  comparative  isolation,  the  few- 
good  pictures  were  really  appre- 
ciated, while  the  silver  tankards 
and  mugs  of  chaste  shape,  the 
glass,  and  the  brass  or  silver  can- 
dlesticks carried  a  decorative  em- 
phasis that  has  been  lost  in  our 
own  over-crowded  days. 

From  1735  to  1740  onwards, 
wealth  had  so  increased  and  the 
trade  relations  with  the  Mother 
Country  were  so  constant  and  in- 
timate, that  the  general  type  of 
domestic  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion became  virtually  the  same  as 
in  Georgian  England.  Even  ex- 
pensive scenic  wallpapers,  to  say 
nothing  of  paintings,  engravings, 
hangings  and  other  luxurious  ac- 
cessories, found  their  way  into 
general  use  in  the  Colonies  almost 
as  soon  as  they  did  in  London,  and 
ofttimes  sooner  than  in  provin- 
cial England.  The  decorative  es- 
sentials of  this  latter  period  are 
too  well  known  to  require  detailed 
discussion. 

In  regarding  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary of  the  essentials  of  decora- 
tive types,  two  things  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  First,  adherence 
to  any  one  of  these  types  does  not 
preclude  the  expression  of  endless 
diversity,  individuality  and  inter- 
est of  treatment.  The  main  es- 
sentials of  each  may  be,  and  are, 
definitely  fixed,  but  the  subsidiary 
accompaniments,  which  count  so 
much  in  imparting  character,  ad- 
mit of  abundant  latitude  in  inter- 
pretation. Second,  while  it  is  out 
of  the  question  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  to  secure  a  full 
complement  of  antiques  for  their 
furnishing  equipment,  furniture, 
fabrics  and  the  incidents  of  fixed 
decoration  are  being  so  faithfully 
reproduced  that  anyone  can  re- 
create the  whole  decorative  milieu 
of  any  age  that  appeals  to  them, 
and  that  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty. 


ful  inlUumi- 
Uy  found 


[N  ALL  decorations  there  are  two  kinds  of  furniture — 
the  kind  you  look  at  and  the  kind  you  use. 

Like  all  decorators,  for  the  look-at  kind — the  objects 
of  art — we  have  the  whole  world  of  art  to  draw  from. 

But  for  the  kind  that  is  used — often  misused — the 
chairs,  tables,  sofas,  etc.,  we  know  of  only  one  source 
of  supply  that  invariably  produces  the  kind  that  we 
want  to  bear  our  label. 

That  place  is  our  own  factory. 

It  is  at  your  disposal  for  a  single  piece,  a  one-room 
decoration,  or  for  the  furnishing  of  a  great  public 
building. 

FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 

BOSTON  (f§)  NEWYORK 

284  Dartmouth  St.    ^£2^.   4  East  53rd  Street 


<Do  You  Want  to  Sell 
Your  Country  Place? 

IF  you  have  a  desirable  country 
house  or  estate  which  you 
would  like  to  sell,  you  could  not 
select  a  better  market  place  for 
the  purpose  than  the  field 
covered  by  Arts  and  Decora- 
tion. 

Here  you  will  establish  contact 
with  persons  of  wealth  and 
culture  who  can  appreciate 
your  offering,  and  whose  fi- 
nancial resources  eliminate  all 
possibility  of  fruitless  negotia- 
tions. 

Consult  your  real  estate  broker, 
our  advertising  pages,  or  write 
us  direct. 

ARTS  &c  DECORATION 
tReal  Estate  Department 


Style  F,  to  recess. 


S  CABINETS 
^MIRRORS 

Srton/-  White  At  eel 


Sold  on  Approval 

\Y7TL  are  so  sure  that  the  work- 
manship  and  finish  of  our 
cabinets  and  mirrors  will  please 
you,  that  we  are  glad  to  send  you 
one  or  more  for  your  inspection — 
with  the  understanding  that  you 
are  not  wholly  pleased,  they  may 
be  returned  at  our  expense  for 
freight  both  ways. 


Ask  for  our  booklet  of  styles  and  sizes. 

!SS     WARMING     &.     VENTILATING     CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Stee)  Furnaces. 

[226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 
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POTTERY   AND   TILES 

Rookwood  Book  Ends  and  Paper  Weights  are  made  in  several 
variations  of  ship  model  and  figure  head  designs.  The  Book  Ends 
shown  here  come  in  various  plain  colors  and  are  Seven  Dollars  a 
pair.   The  Paper  Weight  is  Two  Dollars. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


& 


A.N.KHOURI  6-  BRO.,  IIS  East  23rd  St..  NewYork 

IMPORTERS   -  WKOieSALE    ONLY 
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OLYKER  Radiator  Furniture 
^  has  become  a  national  need 
in  good  homes — not  alone 
because  it  adds  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction with  artistic  conceal- 
ment of  heating  radiators;  but 
also  because  each  separate 
cabinet  adds  its  full  part  in 
keeping  the  house  atmosphere 
healthfully  moist  and  prevents 
soiling  of  walls  and  draperies 
fromdrydustcurrents.  Sold  only 
byleadingstoresanddecorators. 


Every  well  ordered  home  can 
afford  SLYKER  Radiator  Fur- 
niture. Simple  to  install,  eco- 
nomical and  necessary.  Made 
in  three  distinct  styles  (Rod 
Grille  shown  above.) 

Made  of  special  furniture  steel 
finished  for  life-time  service  in 
six  coats  of  oil  enamel,  each 
bakedon.  Shades  of  Mahogany, 
Walnut,  Ivory  or  White. 
Write  for  booklet  and  other 
information. 


SCHLEICHER,  Inc.  (Dept.  B-21  GARY,  INDIANA 


Spanish J\rtQakries 

NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH  MADRID 

Ohan  S.   ^erberyan 

Proprietor 

Spanish  Rugs 


Addison  Mizner  Bldg. 
Palm  Beach 


10  East  47th  Street  *   * 

New  York 


MELACHRINO 

QJhe  one  cigarette,  sold  the  world  over 
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e   NEW    DUCO-PEPJOD  in_  FUF\NITUI\E- 

in  which  the  desiqn  and  materials  no  longer  outlast  the  FimV;i_, 


DUCO 


QL        ss^ 


JJu  thnt  \Duco  marks  theferiod 
of  Life-long  Turniturc  Tinisfu 


Truly  modern  furniture  .  .  . 

cDuco-cPeriod  .  .  . 

always  wears  its  company  manners 

It  is  astonishing  that,  until  now,  one  has 
had  to  expect  furniture  to  grow  shabby. 
The  idea  is  mid- Victorian;  unworthy  of 
these  modern  days. 

But  now,  with  the  new  Duco-Period  in 
Furniture,  emancipation  has  come.  Con- 
stant daily  use  no  longer  forbids  life-long 
newness.  Just  a  flick  of  a  duster,  and 
your  furniture  is  ready  to  greet  your 
guests,  as  beautiful  as  the  day  you 
bought  it. 

Protected  by  Duco,  the  furniture  you 
buy  to-day,  becomes  the  cherished  heir- 
looms of  to-morrow. 


r\UCO  is  unlike  anything  else 
...  it  is  a  finish  of  satiny 
smoothness  and  life-long  durabil- 
ity, created  and  made  only  by 
du  Pont. 

It  is  waterproof;  is  unaffected  by 
steam  or  boiling  liquids;  does  not 
chip,  crack  or  check;  cannot  print 
or  get  tacky. 

Just  a  damp  cloth  keeps  its  lus- 
trous beauty  bright. 
The  following  manufacturers  of 

DUCO.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Active  Furniture  Co. 
Allegan  Furniture  Shops 
Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 
Baker  &  Company 
S.  Bent  &  Bros. 


Bockstege  Furniture  Co. 

Bombayreed  Willow  Furn.  Co 

Bradley- Weaver  Co. 

Brickwede  Bros.  Co. 

Burt  Brothers 

Carman  Manufacturing  Co. 

Celina  Specialty  Co. 

&  Lehnbeuter  Mfg.  Co. 


Helmers  Manufacturing  Co 
Herrick  Manufacturing  Co. 
Hubbard.  Eldridge  &  Miller 
B.  F.  Huntley  Furniture  Co 


Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 
Smith  &  Hildebrandt.  Inc. 
Sterling  Furniture  Co. 


Col, 


Lev 


Kur 


Co. 


.  Zeeland,  Mk 


Crocker  (hair  Co 
Crown  Chair  Co 
Davis-Birley  Table  Co. 
Decorators  Furniture  Co. 
Doernbecher  Mfg.  Co 
Doten-Dunton  Desk  Co. 
H.  D.  Dougherty  Co 
Easton  Furniture  Mfg    Co 
Empire  Chair  Co. 
Englewood  Desk  Co 
Grand  LedgeChairCo 
Frank  A    Hall  &  Sons 
Hanson  Furn    Co. 
F.  S.  Harmon  &  Co. 


n  Chair  C 
John  J.  Madden  Co. 
Maddox  Table  Co. 
Maher  Brothers 
Martin  Furniture  Co. 
Meier  &  Pohlmann  Furnjture  Co. 
Merriman  Brothers 
Mueller  Furniture  Co. 
Newark  Ohio  Furniture  Co. 


Wachovia 
Wemyss  Furnitur 
White  Furniture  I 
Wilhelm  Furnitur 


i  Co. 


Nii-hois  &  Sto 


Sawortz  &  r  ultz 


Complete  information  regarding 
DUCOwill  be  sent  upon  request. 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Co. 
Inc.,  Chemical  Products  Division, 
Parlin,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  III.,  or 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Flint  Paint 
&    Varnish    Limited,    Toronto, 


cThere  is  only  ONE  Duco  — DU  PONT  Duco 


Outwardly  the  lasting  Beauty 
assured  only  by  sound  inner  worth 


)HE  beauty  in  dining  or  bed  room  suites  de- 
pends as  much  on  inward  perfection  as  on  out- 
ward finish.  In  all  Veritas  dining  and  bed  room 
suites  neither  is  overlooked.    We  build  beauty 

on  solid  worth— on  the  integrity  of  the  underlying 

materials  and  workmanship. 

Veritas  suites  are  built  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  pride  of  forty  years 
of  guild  craftsmanship.  A  written  war- 
ranty is  behind  each  piece.  The  chosen 
dealer,  who  alone  can  offer  Veritas 
furniture,  knows  what  this  means. 
He  knows  that  corners  are  mitered  and 
grooved  for  the  blind  spline  that  holds 
forever — that  backs  are  built  as  solidly 
as  fronts  —  that  the  highest  class  of 
cabinet  work  enters  into  each  Veritas 
suite.  The  Veritas  tag  assures  this — 
backs  his  word  with  our  warranty. 

Construction  features  such  as  these 


"VERITAS" 


'Truth;"  Truth  in  Man 

Integrity  in  the  dealer. 

•VERITAS"  piece  the  exact  woods  are  spec 

:onstruction  and  finish  are  set  forth  on  the 

ivtry  element  is  warranted. 


and  in  addition  the  beautiful,  exclusive  designs  for 
which  Veritas  suites  are  noted— now  can  be  yours. 
Every  Veritas  piece  is  finished  in  Verilac.  The 
finish  is  but  typical  of  the  sound,  inherent  worth  that 
master  craftsmen  build  into  every  Veritas  suite. 

Each  Veritas  feature  of  construction 
is  thoroughly  explained  in  our  written 
quality  warranty.  Dealers  chosen  to 
sell  this  beautiful,  durable  furniture 
are  selected  from  thousands  for  their 
business  integrity.  You  may  purchase 
any  furniture  from  them  with  full 
confidence. 

Send  for  your  Veritas  dealer's  name 
and  our  free  booklet,  "Furniture  Se- 
crets You  Are  Entided  to  Know." 
It  gives  information  valuable  to  diose 
furnishing  or  refurnishing.  Find  out 
the  construction  features  everyone 
should  know  about  furniture.  It's  free. 


KARGES-WEMYSS  FACTORIES,  Evansville,  Indiana 


Styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 


Plain  and  Pastel  Flat  Finish 

tints  that  can  be  hung  as  they  come,  or 
stenciled,   frescoed,  or  Tiffany  blended. 

Decorative  Flat  Finish 
conventional  and  foliage  patterns,  neu- 
tral toned  designs  of  vague  formations, 
stripes,  mottled  effects,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  grass-cloth,  leather  and 
various  fabrics. 

Brocade  and  Metallic  Finishes 

in    embossed    effects   for   paneled    treat- 
ments and  trimmings. 

Enamel  Finish 

plain  colors,  tile  effects   and  decorative 
patterns,    for   kitchens,    bathrooms,   etc. 


MODERN 
WALLCOVERING1 


SANTAS 
BranO 

REG  US  PAT  OfflCE 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  yoods 


Style  illustrated  is 

reproduction  of  No.  4262 

OS  actual  size) 


With  a  "backbone"  in  place  of  a  "wishbone" 


WHEN  you've  done  with  all  the 
fuss  and  turmoil  of  redecorat- 
ing, and  the  rooms  look  so  fresh  and 
clean  and  new — then  begins  the 
wishing.  How  long  will  their  beauty 
stay  whole?  How  long  before  cracks 
appear  and  places  peel  off?  How  long 
till  you'll  be  afraid  to  move  the  pic- 
tures lest  you  show  the  few  square 
spots  that  haven't  faded?  Yes — how 
long?  That's  when  the  wishing  hurts. 
And  that's  why  Sanitas  Modern  Wall 
Covering  is  made  on  cloth — given 
a  backbone  that  takes  away  all  need 
of  doubts  and  wonderings. 

You  are  so  sure,  with  Sanitas,  that  no 
new  cracks  in  the  plaster  will  show 


through ;  that  there  will  be  no  peel- 
ing, or  blistering,  or  cracking  of  the 
lovely  oil-color  surface;  that  no 
amount  of  sunlight  will  fade  the 
colors,  and  that  dust  and  finger- 
marks and  accidental  stains  can  be 
wiped  off  easily  with  a  damp  cloth. 

You  can  find  in  Sanitas  styles  for 
every  room  in  the  house,  and  hang 
it  on  any  flat  surface.  In  fact,  on 
new  walls,  you  can  even  hang  it  as 
soon  as  the  plaster  is  dry.  On  old 
walls  you  just  have  the  cracks  filled 
first,  and  then  the  cloth  back  of  the 
Sanitas  gives  the  plaster  a  firm  sup- 
port, to  keep  other  cracks  from  start- 
ing.    Use  it  over  plasterboards  too. 


<tAsk  your  decorator  to  show  you  the  new  Sanitas  styles. 
Write  to  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,  Dept.  30,  New  York 


When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator 

Sees  It 


( Continued  p 
variety  and  the  necessary  relief 
fronmhe  use  of  one  color.  And 
finally,  the  sunlight  once  more  dis- 
pelled any  lingering  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  choice. 

The  desk  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph is  an  antique  brought  over 
from  Italy,  a  piece  of  charming 
proportions  in  old  walnut  mar- 
quetry with  inlays  in  satinwood 
and  nut  colored  fruit  woods.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  beauty  of  the  combination  of 
mellowed  brown  walnut  and  the 
tawny  yellows  of  the  skillfully 
executed  inlays.  An  old  Italian 
underslung  chair,  covered  in  an- 
tique red  velvet,  galloon  trimmed, 
a  set  of  Mrs.  Norris'  novels  in 
handsome  bindings  of  hand  tooled 
royal  blue  morocco,  a  jar  of  old 
majolica  filled  with  bright  ber- 
ries, a  landscape  in  oil  framed  in 
dull  gold — and  the  narrow  wall 
space  at  once  becomes  a  comfort- 
able spot  of  utility  and  interest. 

The  floral  paintings  likewise  to 
be  seen  in  the  photographs  are  in 
reds,  blues  and  dull  yellow  upon 
a  tete  de  negre  ground.  Framed 
in  gold,  they  are  more  than  ordi- 
narily effective  against  the  deep 
biscuit  toned  walls.  The  screen 
which  transforms  an  uninteresting 
corner  into  an  attractive  back- 
ground for  a  carved  Italian 
candlestick  with  a  cream  colored 
crackled  candle,  has  the  same  tete 
de  negre  background  and  floral 
decorations  in  colors  similar  to 
those  of  the  paintings. 

A  wall  hanging  of  old  Spanish 
needlework  embroidered  in  faded 
red,  green  and  mauve  and 
mounted  on  red  velvet  gives 
weight  to  the  wall  opposite  the 
fireplace,  picks  up  the  wine  color 
of  the  fabrics  and  rugs,  and  pre- 
serves the  balance  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  rooms. 

The  remainder  of  the  furniture 
is  an  interesting  assemblage  of 
various  periods.  A  Charles  II 
cabinet  holds  the  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  things  which  may 
so  easily  clutter  up  an  apartment. 
A   tall   Spanish   chair   exactly   fits 
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the  narrow  space  between  the 
cabinet  and  the  screen,  ami  an- 
other of  Italian  descent  stands 
against  the  needlework  panel. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  fine 
Jacobean  chair  with  caned  back, 
covered  in  two  tones  blue  velvet 
which  serves  as  a  toil  toi  the  red 
used  so  extensively.  We  scarcely 
need  mention  the  convenient 
"nest"  and  the  usual  collection  of 
indispensable   smoking   tables. 

The  dining  room,  adjoining  the 
living  room,  does  not  differ  radi- 
cally from  it  in  treatment.  The 
walls  have  likewise  been  finished 
in  biscuit  colored  glaze,  and  the 
windows  hung  with  the  same  gold 
gauze  and  side  drapes  of  wine 
colored  velvet.  The  compara- 
tively small  size  of  the  room,  and 
the  patterned  fabric  on  the  chairs, 
made  possible  the  use  of  a  rich 
wine  colored  chenille  rug,  dar- 
ing, but  in  this  instance,  extremely 
effective.  The  furniture  is  of  the 
transitional  period  between  late 
Jacobean  and  William  and  Mary, 
rather  small  in  scale,  a  condition 
imposed  by  the  size  of  the  room. 
The  chairs,  ingeniously  inlaid 
with  fruit  woods  are  covered  in 
a  fabric  known  as  moquette,  a 
lovely  combination  of  dull  yel- 
lows and  the  softest  of  reds  on  an 
old  blue-green  ground.  The  con- 
sole and  serving  table  are  inter- 
esting pieces,  inlaid  with  panels 
and  bandings  of  ebony  and  apple- 
wood.  As  in  the  living  room,  the 
decorative  objects  are  unusually 
fine,  most  of  them  being  old  ma- 
jolica of  beautiful  design  and 
color. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this 
charming  apartment  without  mak- 
ing mention  of  the  consummate 
taste  reflected  in  the  selection  of 
the  little  things,  those  "tre- 
mendous trifles"  which  go  so  far 
in  making  an  interior  companion- 
able. Down  to  the  tiniest  bit  of 
hammered  silver  on  the  smoking 
tables,  they  are  exquisite,  chosen 
with  a  discrimination  which  tol- 
erates nothing  mediocre  or  con- 
ventional. 


The  Mysterious  Charm  of  a  Rock  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


garden  on  The  Island  of  Chusan 
was  fetched,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  forbear  of  my  favorite 
weigelia.   .    .    . 

Design,  so  well  masked  else- 
where under  seeming  disarray, 
emerges  in  the  cutstone  coping  of 
the  pool,  whose  sharp-edged  curves 
and  angles  happily  set  off  the  mas- 
sive planting  of  the  banks.  This 
definite  form  centralizes  the  de- 
sign; the  treatment  ties  up  well, 
too,  with  the  terrace  of  the  tea- 
-house, whence  one  may  survey  in 
season  an  enchanting  vista — dog- 
woods, white  and  pink,  ankle- 
deep  in  narcissus.  Other  stone- 
work— seats  in  the  alcoves,  and  a 
stone   table — are   rough   hewn. 

Where   the    shaven    lawn    ends, 


and  the  rock  garden  begins,  the  ef- 
fect is  rather  of  a  tumbling-down 
than  of  a  building-up.  And  very 
good  it  is  that  same  effect, — well- 
planned  in  its  apparent  reckless- 
ness. Very  good  again  is  the  link- 
ing of  the  highly-differentiated 
tract  with  its  environment ;  quite 
simply  achieved  by  the  group  of 
tall  yews  on  the  further  side  of 
the  driveway,  repeating  the  nearer 
group  that  flanks  the  mound. 

A  final  grace  is  added  to  this 
garden  by  its  own  reflection  in 
the  seemingly  still  waters  of  the 
pool  and  stream.  In  reality,  their 
substance  is  in  constant  flux,  h^nce 
never  otherwise  than  fresh.  To 
keep  them  thus,  an  earth-sprite 
labors   at   an   underground    pump. 
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does  that  appeal  to  you  ? 

f  lO  clftV  COME  people  are  so  use< 

;-;     ,,      c7  ^  ators  get  stone  cold  sooi 

Challenge 
Test, 


Make  it  yourself 
Pul  a  Hoffman  Vacuum 


ll'i'll 


Hi 


lianki  il    vimr   tires 

you  will  find  that  the 
i  .nh.n. ii  s  you  are  test- 
ing are  still  hot.  In  the 
morning  they  will  be 
the  first  to  heat.  That 
is  because  air  lus  been 
kept  out.  That  is  the 
magic    of    a     vacuum. 


1  to  having  radi- 

soon  after  the  fire  is 
banked  that  they  think  it  just  lias  to  be  that 
way.  Possibly  you  have  been  living  in  a 
cold,  cheerless  house  so  long  that  you  don't 
know  what  it  means  to  have  it  warm  and 
cozy  night  and  day. 

Hoffman  Vacuum  Valves  transform 
steam  heat  because  they  not  only  let  air  out 
of  radiators  but  keep  it  out.  Air  is  what 
makes  steam  radiators  cool  so  quickly.  You 
will  be  amazed  how  these  valves  reduce 
your  coal  bills  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove the  comfort  you  get  from  steam  heat. 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  for  a  little 
book,  "Locking  the  Door  Against  the  Heat 
Thief."  which  explains  in  simple  words  just 
why  the  magic  vacuum  created  by  Hoffman 
Vacuum  Valves  transforms  the  operation 
of  steam  heat.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
"Thirty  Day  Trial  Certificate"  which  lets 
you  test  these  valves  at  our  risk. 

Hoffman 

VACUUM  VALVES 

more  heat  from  Less  coal 


ffmax  specialty  en.,  t\c. 

2,    25    West   45th    Street,    X.    Y.    C. 
fly  have  steam  heat    (  ).      I  antic 

g    a     new     house    equipped     with     : 


'lease  send  me  withoi 
"Locking  the  Door  Ae 
and  the  "Thirty-Day  Tr 

\c.me     

Street     

Citv    


Dispose  of  All  Garbage 
Instantly— No  Cost! 

NOW — before  you  build  that  new  home  you're 
planning — is  the  time  to  banish  forever  the 
nuisance  of  garbage  can  and  rubbish  pile.  The  time- 
tried  Kernerator,  at  one  moderate  first  cost,  gives  you 
this  permanent  freedom.  Thousands  in  use  for 
years — everywhere. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Operate 

Waste  is  simply  dropped  through  the  Kernerator 
hopper  door  without  leaving  the  kitchen.  This 
waste  falls  to  the  brick  combustion  chamber  in  the 
basement.  There,  an  occasional  lighting  is  all  that 
is  needed.  No  fuel,  gas,  oil,  wood  or  coal — is  used. 
Just  the  waste  itself.  Metallic  objects  (tin  cans  and 
the  like)  are  flame-sterilized  for  removal  with  the 
ashes.  Ask  your  architect  or  contractor — he  knows 
and    will    recommend    the    Kernerator  —  or    write 


KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

1072  CHESTNUT  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


good  radio  set  and  you 

get  rid  of  the  garbage 

nuisance  forever. 


The  Latest  Textiles  Bring  Memories  of  Louis  XVth, 
Chippendale,  Chinese  Porcelains,  Persian  Prints 
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cessful  and  as  time  goes  on  they 
seem  to  have  learned  the  secret 
of  avoiding  the  unpleasant  tex- 
ture which  at  first  existed  in 
nearly  all  sunfast  fabrics  when 
hung  against  the  light.  Sunfast 
silk  gauze,  woven  in  this  country, 
may  be  had  today  in  at  least  thirty- 
five  different  shades  of  delicate  and 
subtle  gradations  of  color.  There 
is  every  tone  of  green  from  pale 
leaf  color  to  jade,  and  every  tint 
of  rose  and  blue  and  violet  from 
the  daintiest  to  the  deepest.  All 
of  them  may  be  used  at  windows 
with  the  satisfactory  conviction 
that  the  tints,  will  remain  exactly 
as  they  are  originally,  although 
the  fabric  cannot  be  warranted 
against  burning  by  the  sun. 

No  list  of  Fall  fabrics  would 
be  complete  without  special  notice 
of  the  beautiful  brocades  that  have 
been  woven  for  our  use  this  Win- 
ter, for  brocades  are  and  always 
will  be  the  stuffs  which,  together 
with  velvets,  make  a  room  sumptu- 
ous and  fine.  There  is  a  16th 
Century  brocade,  produced  by 
Johnson  &  Faulkner,  which  has 
the  gold  of  sunshine  and  the  de- 
sign of  four  centuries  ago.  There 
are  brocades  at  Stroheim  &  Ro- 
mann  with  all  the  large  designs 
of  the  17th  Century  and  the  small 
ones  of  the  18th.  There  are  bro- 
cades at  Thorp's  so  close  in  feel- 
ing and  texture  to  those  of  bygone 
days  that  they  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  antique  stuffs. 
Most  of  these  fabrics  come  in 
soft  colors,  which  are  flattering 
alike  to  a  room  and  its  occupants. 
Those  first  cousins  of  brocade, 
known  by  the  names  of  brocatelle 
and   lampas,   are   also  out  in  new 
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array.  Some  of  the  charmiJfe  de- 
signs  are  illustrated  here. 

Side  by  side  with  these  sumptu- 
ous stuffs  are  some  delightful  fab- 
rics that  have  a  homely  place  in 
schemes  for  the  bouse.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  an  excellent  reproduc- 
tion of  the  old  cotton  material 
known  as  "flamme,"  which  is 
so  useful  with  Normandy  fur- 
niture and  French  provincial 
rooms.  There  are  heavy  home- 
spun weaves,  likewise  made  of 
cotton,  which  have  a  suitable 
place  in  old  Colonial  interiors. 
These  things  hold  up  their  heads 
proudly  among  the  satins  and 
silks,  knowing  that  they  are  just 
as  indispensable  in  their  way  as 
the  greater  elegancies. 

One  of  the  new  fashion  notes 
in  all  sorts  of  materials  is  the 
prevalence  of  stripes,  which  is  a 
particularly  charming  way  of  in- 
troducing color  into  an  otherwise 
plain    fabric. 

And  the  whole  gamut  of  tapes- 
try designs  and  tapestry  weaves 
has  invaded  the  realm  of  linens 
and  silks.  A  fabric  which  is  made 
from  rough  silk,  spun  by  wild  silk 
worms  and  woven  on  a  cotton 
warp,  has  a  heavy,  rough  texture 
with  designs  that  are  tapestry-like 
in  their  effect.  It  will  certainly 
be  used  in  many  places  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  tapestry.  The 
colors  are  soft  and  suave,  easily 
accorded  with  any  scheme.  This 
imitation  of  tapestry  is  found  also 
in    a    heavy    printed    linen    fabric. 

For  our  illustrations  credit  is 
due  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Stro- 
heim &  Romann,  Johnson  & 
Faulkner,  J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co, 
Inc.,  and  Cheney  Brothers. 


Walls  as  Friends  or  Enemies 
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of  framed  pictures,  wall-hangings, 
empanelled  paintings,  or  various 
other  objects,  should  invariably  be 
disposed,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  divisions  and  dimensions  of 
the  panelling.  Pictures,  and  other 
movable  supplementary  wall  dec- 
orations, whose  shapes  and  sizes 
obviously  conflict  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  panelling  cannot  be 
other  than  a  source  of  confusion 
and  incoherence  in  the  general 
scheme  of  composition  and  must 
inevitably  mar  or  even  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  result. 

Plaster  walls  with  a  smooth 
surface,  devoid  of  structural  panel- 
ling or  any  applied  relief,  when 
divided  into  panels  by  means  of 
painted  lines,  applied  mouldings 
or  wallpaper  with  panel  indica- 
tions, fall  into  the  category  of 
structurally  panelled  walls  and 
come  under  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples. Within  the  panels  so 
formed  it  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
use  large-patterned  papers  or 
fabrics  as  a  medium  of  decoration, 
but  the  most  engaging  scheme  of 


decoration  for  such  walls  is  pic- 
torial in  character.  Continuous 
scenic  papers  need  no  recom- 
mendation here.  Their  beauty 
and  suitability  as  decorations  are 
thoroughly  well  known.  It  is 
worth  while,  however,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  scenic  and 
landscape  papers  very  generally 
create  a  sense  of  depth  and  spa- 
ciousness and  increase  the  ap- 
parent size  of  the  rooms  in  which 
they  are  used.  They  engender  an 
impression  of  distance  and  length 
of  vista  which,  by  its  suggestion, 
seems  to  enlarge  the  environment 
indefinitely. 

Structural  features,  such  as 
wooden  panelling,  for  various  rea- 
sons it  may  not  be  desirable  to 
undertake,  or  even  plaster  panel- 
ling. )     0 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  almost  any  sort  of 
mural  transformation  can  be  com- 
passed, and  acceptably  compassed, 
by  the  agency  of  paint  or  well- 
chosen  wallpaper  in  some  of  its 
numerous      stylistic      applications. 
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GIRANDOLES 

Direct  Importation  from  Parts 


The  girandole  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  decorative, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
smartest  means  tor  home 
lighting  available.  Their 
use  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  Louis  XV,  when  that 
monarch  established  the 
custom  of  their  royal  use  as 
a  significant  item  of  interior 
decoration.  The  girandole 
makers  in  my  studio  have 
preserved  in  their  repro- 
ductions   all    the    ideals 


^Boston 

Queen  Anne  Studios 

739  Bovlston  St. 


This  illustration  shows  Girandoles  in  stvle  known  as  standards 
and  wall  brackets,  and  are  wired  for  lighting.  The  frame 
is  of  brass  and  the  fruit  pendants  of  grapes,  pears  and  peaches 
are  all  pure  crvsral  in  amethvst,  white  and  amber  tones. 
PRICES  AND  Standards:  $90  per  pair,  height  I  8  inches 
DESCRIPTION  Brackets:  #5°  Per  Pair>  lieignt  '  5  inches 
Lyre:  $60  per  pair,  height  I  I  inches 

DEALERS  AND  DECORATORS  COMMUNICATE  WITH 

THE  ORSENIGO  COMPANY 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


and  true  craftsmanship 
which  inspired  the  workers 
of  the  period  of  Louis  XV. 
Those  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing to  America  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest 
skill  and  workmanship,  and 
have  been  wrought  by  crafts- 
men who  love  their  work 
and  are  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  early  French  designers. 
John  R.  Kowall, 

31  Rue  des  Francs,  Bourgeois,  Paris. 

f{ew  York 
Proxy  Shoppers 
7  East  39th  St. 


Tour  PRINTING  must  convincingly 
visualize  your  message 

TTOWEVER  exacting  its  require- 
-*■  -*-  merits  with  regard  to  lustrous 
color  reproduction,  photographic  de- 
tail or  effective  typography,  we  can 
serve  you  promptly. 

Samples  of  good  printing  will  be 
mailed  to  you  upon  request. 

Your  specifications  will  receive  care- 
ful consideration  and  our  estimate 
will  be  mailed  the  same  day. 


Keystone -Falicon  Press,  Inc. 

15  Ames  Avenue 
RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 

Inserts  .  Folders  .  brochures  .  booklets  .  Qatalogs 
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Cruises 

To  the  Mediterranean— 
"  Round-the-  World— 
To  Africa  —  The  West  Indies 

In  placing  your  travel  problems  up  to  us,  you  can  do  so 
with  the  utmost  confidence  that  your  communication  is 
treated  confidentially.  Your  name  will  not  be  given  to 
the  steamship  or  railroad  companies,  nor  will  you  be  visited 
by  their  representatives  or  importuned  to  buy  anything. 
Our  only  object  is  to  help  you  in  a  personal  and  practical 
way,  and  you  incur  no  obligation  whatever  by  asking 
for  this  assistance. 

Sailing  Dates  and  Duration  of  Cruises 

World  Cruises — 1 925-1 926  Mediterranean    Cruises — 1926 

Leave  N.   Y.  Steamer  Arrive  N.  Y. 

Oct.  ioth,i92  5  Carinthia  Mar.  ioth,  1926 

Oct.  24th,    "      Resolute  May  23rd,    " 

Nov.  25th,  "      Belgenland  Apl.6th,       " 
Dec.  3rd,     "      Emprs.  Scotland  Apr.  1  oth,    " 

Jan.  14th,  1  926  Franconia  May  24th,    " 

Jan.  20th,    "      Laconia  May  28th,    " 

African   Cruise 

S.  S.  Orca  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line  Leaves  New  York  City,  Jan.  19th,  1926,  to  West  Indies,  South 
America,  South  and  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Mediterranean,  England,  Arrives  at  New  York,  Apr.  28th,  1926 

Helpful  Travel  Literature  Free 

Let  us  send  you  several  booklets  de  luxe  containing  com- 
plete information  about  these  cruises — the  country  and 
places  visited- — their  people  and  customs — history  and 
legends.  Whether  you  are  planning  to  take  any  of  these 
cruises  now  or  in  the  future  you  will  find  these  book- 
lets amazingly  helpful  and  valuable.  They  are  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Visit  the  Palatial  Steamers  As  Our  Guest 
Just  a  line  to  us  indicating  that  you  would  like  to  visit  on 
board  any  one  of  the  ocean  liners  or  around-the-World 
cruisers,  and  we  will  secure  a  special  invitation  from  the 
Steamship  Company  which  will  give  you  the  freedom  of 
the  ship  when  in  port. 

The  Arts  c?  Decoration  Travel  Bureau 

FREDERICK   LACK,  Executive    Director 
LONDON  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City  PARIS 


Leave  N. 

Y.           Steamer 

Arrive  N.  Y. 

Jan.    7th, 

1926  Adriatic 

Feb. 22nd, 1926 

"   1 6th, 

"      Lapland 

Mar.  2nd,     " 

"  23rd, 

"      Homeric 

Mar.   31st,    " 

"  26th, 

"      Scythia 

Apl.    2nd,    " 

"  28th, 

''     Samaria 

I  Mar.  28th,    "} 
(So.  Hampton   ) 

"  3otn, 

"      Transylvania 

Apl.  2nd,    " 

AUGUST,  1925 
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Lighting  in  Decoration 
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more  today  for  a  delicate  piece  of 
repolSe,  hammered  brass  or  cop- 
per made  on  the  bench  by  a  master 
craftsman,  or  a  beautifully  chased 
casting  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
delicacy  which  it  often  takes  days 
to  produce. 


The  vogue  for  Italian  and 
Spanish  interiors  has  probably 
saved  the  situation  from  going  too 
far  in  the  extreme  toward  deli- 
cacy in  fixtures.  The  virility  of 
the    Spanish    interior    usually    re- 


quires 


Typical  Louis  XVth  bracket 
chisseled  and  firth 


bron: 
gold 


somewhat  brutal  han- 
dling of  iron  or  brass, 
w  hid)  calls  for  a  rather 
heavy  fixture,  and  in  ac- 
quiring this  one  is  in 
danger  of  securing  a  fix- 
ture too  large  in  scale 
tor  the  room.  A  beau- 
tiful, elaborate  chande- 
lier can  safely  and  pur- 
posely dominate  a  Louis 
XV  or  Adam  interior, 
but  in  the  earlier  Span- 
ish interior  in  which  we 
seek  to  inspire  a  feeling 
of  medieval  decoration, 
the  fixtures  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  should 
be,  though  striking  and 
sometimes  grotesque, 
only  obtrusive  through 
the  very  simplicity  or 
lack  of  decoration  on 
the  bare  wall  surround- 
ing it. 

Credit  is  due  the  Ster- 
ling Bronze  Co.,  Mit- 
chell Vance  Co.,  Inc., 
and  E.  F.  Caldwell  & 
Co.  for  our  illustrations. 


Great  Modern  Hotels  of  America 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


candle  in  an  attractive  holder,  as 
well  as  comfortable  upholstered 
chairs  and  beautiful  sconces. 
There  are  special  rooms  for  chil- 
dren, known  as  special  kiddies' 
boudoirs,  furnished  with  bedroom 
sets  made  in  exact  miniature  of 
their  mothers'  boudoirs.  The  color 
scheme  is  in  ivory  and  French 
gray.  On  the  walls  hang  pictures 
of  childhood.  A  tiny  bunny  lamp 
sits  on  the  telephone  table.  There 
is  everything  in  this  tiny  bedroom 
to  delight  the  child's  heart. 

For  months,  collectors  and  dec- 
orators for  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Hotel  made  a  study  of  mo- 
tifs and  furnishings,  sculpture, 
and  murals  of  the  Adam  Brothers' 
time,  and  used  replicas  of  the  orig- 
inals for  the  lobby,  the  dining 
rooms  and   the   ballroom. 

This  §13,000,000  hotel  covers 
18  acres  of  floor  space,  and  took 
the  entire  output  of  one  quarry 
for  its  marble  supply  in  the  lobby 
alone.  6,000  square  yards  of  mar- 
ble ^vere  cut  to  supply  just  this 
one 'part  of  the  hotel.  These  18 
acres  of  floor  space  required 
8,000,000  bricks  and  9,000  tons 
-of  steel,  70  miles  of  steam  piping, 
$5  miles  of  steel  conduit,  300 
miles  of  electric  wiring,  50,000 
square  yards  of  plastering,  500,000 
square  feet  of  cement  flooring, 
3,500  telephones,  50,000  square 
feet  of  plate  glass,  1,250,000 
square  feet  of  fiber  partition, 
75,000    square    feet    of    radiation, 


20,000  electrical  outlets,  and  a 
heating  boiler  of  1,800  horse 
power. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  mod- 
ernism that  has  made  the  new 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  among 
the  finest  hotels  of  the  country 
comes  the  word  that  they  have  in- 
stalled a  marvelous  Welte-Mignon 
Reproducing  Pipe  Organ  in  the 
ballroom  of   this  fine  hostelry. 

The  installation  of  this  is  al- 
most an  innovation,  for  very  few 
hotels  in  the  past  have  provided 
such  a  form  of  musical  delight  to 
their  guests  and  those  that  have 
done  so  have  used  an  installation 
that  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
wonderful   organ   at   this  hotel. 

Through  the  master  music  rec- 
ords used,  the  instrument  repro- 
duces with  absolute  completeness 
of  control,  expression  and  shading 
the  performances  of  the  most  tal- 
ented organists  as  if  they  were  ac- 
tually seated  at  the  keys. 

Thus,  the  guests  of  the  Benja- 
min Franklin  Hotel  will  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  not  only  the 
repertoire  of  an  individual  or- 
ganist occasionally,  but  also  the 
inspired  playing  of  the  world's 
most  famed  organists,  many  of 
whom  have  already  passed  on 
and  whose  only  record  of  their 
playing  exists  in  the  Welte-Mig- 
non library  of  recordings.  The 
organ  is  being  installed  in  a  special 
chamber  on  the  balcony  of  the 
ballroom. 


Belgenland 

World  Cruise 


Largest  and  finest  liner 
ever  to  circle  the  Globe 

You  will  enjoy  the  courtesies  that 
are  accorded  this  outstanding 
world  cruiser  whose  passengers 
are  received  as  visitors  of  note. 

You  will  appreciate  the  timeliness  of  the 
sailing  and  the  skilful  arrangement  of  itin- 
erary which  f  ol  lows  the  sunshine  and  brings 
you  to  each  of  the  14  countries  at  its  best 
travel  season. 

You  will  see,  most  pleasantly,  what  the 
wide  world  has  to  offer  of  beauty,  of  mys- 
tery, of  contrast  in  culture  and  civilization, 
because  of  the  perfectly  arranged  shore  trips 
under  the  guidance  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Company. 

SailingWestward  from  NewYork  Nov.  XS 
FromLosAngelesDec.il  SanFranciscoDec.I4 

Returning  to  New  York  April  6,  1926 
131  days  60  cities  14  countries 

Limited  to  475  passengers 


Inquiry  for 


Ilu> 


Address  Red  Sta 
.  1  Br,  adway,  New  York 
Express  Company,  65  Broad 
York,  or  other  offices 


Red  Star  Line 

INTERNATIONA!      MlACANTUS       MAMNB       COMFANT 
In  Cooperation  with 

American   Express   Company 


C      Z%*>*  ■■!■%'>/'■«      4th  oAnnual 
VT ICMFFVD  Cruise  de  Luxe  .     £ 

(Limited    to    400    Guests — Less    than    Half    Capacity) 
By  Specially  Chartered  Magnificent  New  20,000-ton  Oil-Burning 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Sailing  Jan.  26,   1926,   67   Days 
vj:        The  Cruise  of  the  "Scythia"  to  the  Mediterranean  has  be- 
come an  annual  classic.     In  every  respect  it  is  unsurpassed. 


Egypt — Palestine 


The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with  spacious  decks,  lounges, 
veranda  cafes,  two  elevators,  gymnasium,  commodious  staterooms  with  run- 
ning water  and  large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  baths. 
The  famous  Cunard   cuisine  and   service.      (Only  one   sitting   for  meals.) 

Stop-over  privilege  in   Europe  without  extra  cost,  returning  via  S.   S. 

"Aquitania,""Mauretania,""Berengaria,"  or  any  Cunard  Line  Steamer. 
Bates,  deck  plans.  Itinerary  and  full  information  on  request. 


Luxury  Cruise 
to  the 

by  Palatial  S.  S 
Frank  Tourist  Co.  in  cooperatk 


WEST     INDIES    Febllf^ays 

VEENDAM" 

■vit-h  Holland-America  Lino 


FRANK    TOURIST    GO. 

542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
At  Bank  of  America.  Los  Angeles         582  Market  St.,  San  FrancUco 

219  So.  15th  Street.  Philadelphia 
(B,t.  1875)  Pari,  Cairo  London 
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SCOTT^BE NT  M IXTU R E 


evelopment  of  Creeping  Benl 
evolutionized    standards   in   lawn- 
making.      This    splendid    lawn-grass    pro- 
uces     wonderful      rich,     velvety     green- 
ward.        In     years    to     come     the    better 
awns   will    be    Bent   lawns. 
Bent    has    long  been    recognized    as   the 
best  grass  for  golf  course  putting  greens. 
It   has   now  proven  ideal   for  lawns. 
"Bent   Lawns,"    an    illustrated   booklet, 
.is    full    of   useful    information    on    this 
wonder    grass.       A    copy   is    yours    for 
the  asking Please  write   for  it. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  COMPANY 
70  Twelfth  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


WE     SPECIALIZE 

IN    PRACTICAL  AND 

ARTISTIC 

HAND-PAINTED 

KITCHEN 
FURNISHINGS 


THE 
KITCHENETTE 

ART    SHOP 
425  Madison  Ave. 


Ne 


York  City 


PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

I.  Four-year  University  course  developing 
either  the  designer  or  merchant.  II.  Two- 
year    course    for    designers.       III.    One-year 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
Washington  Square  New  York 


5£dNTEX- 

The  Textile  Paint— 

BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets. 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put    up    in   2    oz.   bottle. 


NO    MONEY -Your  name   and  ad 
Pay  postman  $3.00  plus 
Aaentt  Wanted. 
PAINTEX  COMPANY  (Dept.  6A) 
30  Irvino  Place 


NY  (Dept.  6A) 

New  York.   N.  Y. 


GPhe  JJennsplbama  Scabemp 
of  the  Jfine  Srts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 
"Vhe  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 

Instruction      in      Drawing,      Painting, 

Sculpture,     and     Illustration.         Write 

for    Illustrated    Circular. 

BARBARA    BELL,     Curator 


ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing.Painting.Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND   LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
PRACTICAL    DESIGN    FOR    INTERIORS 
PERIOD  STYLES  •  FABRICS  •  FURNITURE 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins— Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
bouses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.         Department  10 


An   important  mid-wes 

a  large  amount  of  the; 
ing  for  an  all  around 
who  can  originate  fu 
knows  drapery  and  fu: 
had     experience     with     painting 


ishin- 


N'l'i"lM    nppiM-nmitv    for    right    man.      Giv 

full    details    and    salary    expected.       Addres 

ARTS  &  DECORATION,  45  West  45th  St 

New  York  City 


Mailing  Lists 

increase  aalea 

oiessions,  BubIiii 

Guaranteed  C  (5         i 


Rare  Chance  for  Salesman  of 
Sales  Manager  Calibre 

FOR  years  our  producing  capacity  has  been  over-sold  with- 
out salesmen.  Small  wonder,  when  you  consider  that  we 
make  European  tapestries,  fine  needlework,  and  allied  goods, 
with  European  workers,  at  prices  that  Europe  cannot  meet 
under  our  tariff  laws.  Now  we  have  trained  more  help  and 
enlarged  our  producing  facilities.  We  want  a  man  (or 
woman)  who  can  sell  our  product  to  interior  decorators,  art 
connoisseurs,  and  lovers  of  beautiful!  homes. 

As  soon  as  he  proves  his  capacity  to  our  satisfaction,  we  are 
prepared  to  enlarge  our  sales  staff  to  national  proportions. 
Initial  remuneration:  salary  and  commission;  future  earn- 
ings and  position  in  organization  limited  only  by  successful 
applicant's  ability.  Please  write  fully — very  fully — in  con- 
fidence. We  shall  return  photographs  which  we  suggest 
you  submit.     Every  letter   will   be  acknowledged. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION,  Box  8,  45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 


ARTS  &  DECOR ATIOS 


Claude  Monet — The  Great  Impressionist 


(Continued   ft 

serenely  on  his  chosen  path. 
Boudin,  who  was  his  first  adviser 
and  Manet  remained  staunch 
friends  through  all  his  adversity. 
They,  too,  were  among  the  ridi- 
culed. That  brilliant  writer 
Zola,  championed  the  struggling 
impressionists  as  well  as  Captain 
Dreyfus. 

Having  formed  his  own  "facon 
de  faire,"  all  landscapes,  marines, 
city  streets,  cliffs,  borders  of 
rivers,  as  well  as  still-life  and 
flowers  were  thus  transferred  to 
canvas.  He  gradually  simplified 
his  subjects.  He  became  indif- 
ferent to  detail.  He  began  to 
paint  "harmonies  of  nature"  as 
Whistler  gave  us  "Nocturnes" 
and  "Symphonies."  He  painted 
more  and  more  in  masses. 

From  this  period  on,  he  re- 
solved his  interpretation  into  the 
three  great  cosmic  forces  of  na- 
ture: earth,  air,  water:  combined 
with  the  four  seasons.  He  then 
began  his  scheme  of  "Series" 
which  often  numbered  twenty. 
He  would  take  for  instance,  a  hay- 
stack in  a  field  in  summer,  or  a 
row  of  poplar  trees,  and  paint 
these  in  all  phases  of  light,  of  dif- 
ferent times  of  day,  often  of 
seasons.  Above  all,  he  bent  his 
energies  to  study  sunlight.  To 
do  this,  he  ran  the  whole  gamut 
of  brilliant  color. 

He  had  begun  to  see,  in  1878, 
that  the  landscape  was  not  the 
subject,  but  the  conflict  of  cosmic 
elements     composing     this     land- 
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scape:  earth,  air,  and  water.  Tos 
day,  he  has  come  to  the  di 
that  air  is  predominanl  * 
light,  which  enlightens  all  things 
of  earth  and  of  water,  gives  them 
their  fugitive  beauty,  and  often 
spiritualizes  them. 

His  method  of  work  would  be 
to  paint  one  object  directly,  out- 
of-doors,  many  times,  but  varying 
according  to  the  hour,  the  season, 
and  the  weather.  As  light 
changes  so  quickly,  he  would  work 
but  a  short  time  on  each  canvas, 
and  would  return  to  it,  when  the 
same  condition  obtained.  He 
never  finished  the  study  in  his 
studio  from  memory'.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  sets 
or  series,  has  for  subject  the 
facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Rouen. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  pos- 
sesses one  of  these. 

Gradually  a  few  art  lovers  be- 
gan to  understand  his  work,  and 
to  admire  it.  Besides  Zola  already 
mentioned,  Th.  Duret,  Huys- 
mans,  G.  Geffroy,  and  other 
writers  showed  some  enthusiasm. 
An  exhibition  of  fifty-six  canvases, 
held  at  Durand-Ruel's  in  1883, 
convinced   many   more. 

Ruskin  said  of  Turner  "that 
he  came  and  opened  the  gates  of 
light."  Cannot  the  same  be  said 
of  Claude  Monet,  who  is  finish- 
ing his  "Series"  of  water  lilies, 
which  an  admiring  government  is 
placing  as  a  permanent  memorial 
to  his  long  desperate  struggle 
toward    recognition    and    fame? 


Internationalism  in  Music 


(Continued  fr 
as  she  is  herself  a  well-known 
composer  and  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  violinist,  Henri  Wieniaw- 
ski,  has  established  in  London  a 
musical  group  in  this  same  sense. 
Through  the  medium  of  a  series 
of  concerts  held  in  New  York  at 
the  Hotel  Ambassador  in  the 
winter  of  1922,  and  in  London 
the  following  winter  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Hotel,  under  the  title  of 
"Concerts  Internationaux  de  la 
Libre  Aesthetique,"  the  works  of 
contemporary  composers  and  solo- 
ists were  given.  Lady  Dean  Paul 
is  attempting  to  widen  the  scope 
of  these  activities  into  all  capitals 
of  Europe,  so  that  a  group  of  in- 
tellectual followers  of  musical  de- 
velopment may  be  found  in  every 
country,  ready  to  receive  the  new 
comers  and  their  work  from  all 
lands.  She  has  only  lately  re- 
turned to  London  from  a  series  of 
these  same  concerts  given  in  Spain 
under  the  personal  patronage  of 
the  King  and  Queen.  The  Span- 
ish critics  in  Madrid  very  heartily 
welcomed  this  idea  and  the  inter- 
change of  artists,  with  the  result 
that  a  return  orchestra  from 
Granada  under  the  direct  patron- 
age of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  organ- 
ized by  the  Marchioness  of  Caris- 
brooke,  is  expected  in  London  in 
July,  to  perform  the  works  of 
Spanish    composers    and    that    of 
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Madame  Poldowski  herself,  in 
recognition  of  her  visit.  This 
idea  may  in  the  near  future  be 
carried  to  Italy,  Scandinavia  and 
possibly  Germany,  and  is  a  scheme 
that  will  bear  further  watching, 
for  with  a  wide  and  ambitious 
group  in  a  musical  following, 
created  in  every  city  and  land  in 
Europe,  what  a  stimulus  and  de- 
velopment in  all  lines  not  only 
of  music,  but  every  art  it  may 
open  up  for  the  future. 

And  last,  for  her  contribution 
in  this  field  praise  must  be  given 
to  the  Princesse  Edmond  de  Polig- 
nac,  of  France,  whose  generosity 
and  recognition  of  modern  com- 
posers has  made  her  name  an  out- 
standing one  today  in  musical  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  world. 
Not  only  by  her  financial  assist- 
ance and  wise  choice  of  modern 
music  have  such  composers  as 
Strawinsky,  Defalla  and  the 
group  of  "Les  Six"  been  given  the 
greatest  encouragement,  but  by  her 
commissions  of  new  works  at  their 
hands  followed  by  their  perform-  i 
ance  in  "premiere  auditions"  at 
her  house.  In  addition  to  this, 
through  her  generosity  and  under- 
writing of  new  productions,  Diag- 
hileff  has  been  able  to  continue  his 
work  of  the  greatest  artistic  achieve- 
ment of  our  times — the  original 
Russian    Ballet    of    Petrograd. 


Al  GIST,  1925 
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Established  iff* 

d 4  £.  Forttf-Fourhi 'Street 


NEW  YORK 


IN  the  presentation 
of  correct  fashions 
for  men,  a  compre- 
hensive service  to  a 
distinguished  clientele, 
through  three  genera- 
tions, has  established 
the  authoritative  posi- 
tion of  Wetzel. 


ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"    recognized    House    for    Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003  Madison  Square 


SHIRTS    TO   MEASURE 

Shirtmaking  is  a  Business  which  we 
Thoroughly  Understand.  Our  Untiring 
Devotion  to  Betterments  and  Unusual 
Materials    afford    Obvious    Advantages. 


512   FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

27    OLD    BOND   STREET 


PARIS 
2    RUE    DE   CASTIGLIONE 
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(jentlemeris  Jailors 


FORMAL- 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West  —  dales  sent  on  application 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DO   YOU  WISH  TO 
SAVE  THOUSANDS 

of  dollars  by  avoiding  mis- 
takes in  the  purchase  of 
furniture  and  decorations  for 
your  home  ? 

It  is  easily  possible  for  an 
authoritative  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  Interior  Decoration 
to  enable  you  to  do  so. 

This  booklet  tells  you  how  you 
can  acquire  that  knowledge 
easily  AT  HOME.  Send  for 
it  today. 


was  prepared  less  than  two  years  ago  by  a  group  of  the  most 
prominent  American  architects  and  decorators;  and  is  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Nancy 
V.  McClelland.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  authoritative  and  up- 
to-date,  by  far  the  most  authoritative,  thorough  and  complete 
home   study   Interior   Decorating  course   in   existence. 

Its    twenty-four    lessons    will    give    you    a    thorough    and    com- 
plete training  in  every  branch  of  the  art.       A  lesson  will  come  to 


you  every  two  weeks  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  of  at- 
tentive reading.  Individual  attention,  criticism  and  additional 
instruction  given  to  every  subscriber. 

When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  practice 
interior  decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  career  so  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman, 
and   none  which  offers  greater  rewards. 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music 
and  art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
things  with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your 
own  home  and  the  homes  of  your  friends. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every 
period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how 
accustomed  one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine 
one's   instinct   for   beauty   may   be,   a    knowledge   of   the    principles 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


of  Interior  Decorating  is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And  there 
is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  "place"  and  evaluate  a 
room   and  its   contents   at  a   glance. 

Because  it  v-"l  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  home  through  the  years  to  come.  And 
it  will  qualify  you  to  render  invaluable  service  to  others,  either 
as  a  favor  or  in  return  for  a  worth-while  fee. 


Send   this    Coupon    for   Beautiful   BOOKLET — Free 


Extract  from  one  of  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 

44  TTAVING  completed  your  home-study  course  in  Interior 

X  A  Decoration  and  received  my  Diploma,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  efficient  and  pains- 
taking service  which  I  received  from  you  while  completing 
the  course. 

"I  think  the  course  itself  is  wonderfully  good  and  most 
interesting  to  study.  The  subjects  taught  are  treated  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  student  can  clearly  understand  them 
and  some  of  the  lessons  when  studied  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood are  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  course. 

"Personally,  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
obtain  such  thorough  instruction  without  going  to  a  College, 
which  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  me. 

"Again  thanking  you  and  wishing  you  continued  success 
in  this  useful  field  of  education,   I  am." 

(Name  on  Request.) 


Arts   &   Decoration   Home   Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
45  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send    me   your    new    free    brochure   de- 
scribing your  course. 


Name. 


Address. 


' 


a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  delightful  objets  d'art  of  the 
utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and 
beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  Euro- 
pean and  American  achievements  in  the 
field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now 
being  displayed. 


Silk  Lamp  Shades 
Lenox  China  Lamps 
Bronzes  and  Ivories 
Lalique  Glass 
Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps 


Bed  Spreads 
Table  Scarfs 
Piano  Throws 
Decorative  Pillows 
Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 

303  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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*ACE 

U  ntil  you  experience  the  comfort  of  The 
Simmons  Ace,  you  cannot  know  how  lux- 
urious and  restful  it  is  possible  for  a  bed- 
spring  to  be.  For  these  reasons: 
Only  in  The  Ace  are  99  deep  main  spirals 
spring-tied  at  tops  and  centers  with  302 
small,  lively  coils.  Thus  the  main  spirals 
act  freely,  shape  to  the  curves  of  your 
body,  coax  every  muscle  to  relax  and  rest. 
Twin  stabilizers,  patented,  prevent  side- 
sway  and  spreading.  A  stout  top  border 


is  the  finest  open  box  spring  built 
yet  its  lasting  comfort  costs  no  more 


wire  keeps  the  edges  trim.  The  frame  has 
round  corners:  built  of  heavy  angle  steel, 
double-riveted,  it  will  not  twist  out  of  true. 
Though  worth  more,  The  Ace  is  no  higher 
in  price  than  springs  that  lack  its  ease  and 
life.  Huge  production  cuts  its  cost  to  you. 
See  The  Ace  at  your  merchant's.  Compare 
it.  Write  for  our  "Restful  Bedrooms" 
booklet  describing  Simmons  beds,  springs 
and  mattresses,  to  The  Simmons  Com- 
pany, 666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 


Remember. 


i.  Round  corners  fit  both  straight  and 
bowfootbeds.  Cannot  tear  the  bed-clothes. 
1.  Sensitive  coils — 142  more  than  in  any 
other  bedspring — join  the  main  spirals 
at  tops  and  centers.    No  stiff  wire  ties. 

3 .  The  main  spirals  of  tempered  spring 
steel  wire  are  made  eight  inches  deep  for 
great  resiliency.  As  lofty  as  a  box  spring. 

4.  Patentea  twin  stabilizers,  at  either 
side,  eliminate  side-sway  and  sagging. 

'Beds  JMattresses  Springs 
and  Bedroom  Furniture 


One-third  of  your 
life  is  spent  in  bed 


SIMMONS 

BEDSPRING 

*•  'Built  for  Sleep  + 


Arts  e?  Decoration 

Thi  Modern  Note  in  Bouses,  Gardens,  Society,  Theatre.  Music.Books 


"BLUE  PARROTS— A  DECORATIVE  PANEL 


By  F.  Revesz-Ferryr 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  EXPERT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DECORATING 
AND   FURNISHING   A   CITY   HOUSE  OR  APARTMENT— Read  This  Number 
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l.Altttum&ain. 

MADISON    AVENUE=FDFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 
Thirty  fourth    Street  Thirty=fifth    Street 

Telephone  7000  Murray  Hill 


interior  (£)ecorattong 


eas  ana   augge 

are  important  factors  flira  the  making  of  artistic  interiors 
for  the  apartment  and  town  or  country  house 

A    specially    trained,   highly    competent    personnel    is 
maintained  to  co=operate  in  every  way  to  assure 


Qorrect  @Me£ 
Qerfect  (Qalante 
Qolor  JJarmonp 


There    are    assembled    in    the    Department    hand= 
carved    and    custom  =  built    furniture,    and    distinctive 


Budgets  and   sketches  will   be   furnished 
from   plans  or  details 

( Fourth    Floor) 
IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  ; 
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Jult  as  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  drew  upon  the  Chinese  for  a  touch 
of  exotic  grace  in  furniture  design,  the  modern  creator  of  vanity 
cases  finds  inspiration  in  the  Chinese  Spirit  for  form  and  color. 


JEWELERS  FOR.  115  YEARS 
FIFTH      AVENUE      •      CORNER      4  8  T  H      STREET 


NEW      YORK 
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Centennial  Exposition,  1876 


Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition,  1926 


KAYSER  &  ALLMAN 

An   Institution 

Decorating  and  Furnishing  Prestige  tor 
Half  a  Century 

FOUR  years  before  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  a  quaint  old  portion  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  house  of  Kayser  &  Allman  started  to  pursue  the  art  of  interior 
decorating  and  furnishing.  Through  more  than  fifty  years  it  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered until  today  it  stands  a  monument  to  the  profession  in  the  center  of  the  busiest 
mart  in  the  city. 

The  special  corps  of  artist  decorators,  the  immense  resources  of  our  furniture  and 
art  object  galleries,  other  individual  departments  for  wallpapers,  painting, 
draperies,  furniture  rebuilding,  and  wrought  iron  are  always  at  your  command. 
Whether  to  decorate  a  complete  house  or  to  supply  the  proper  bit  of  furniture, 
wallpaper,  or  drapery  for  a  secluded  corner,  the  same  attention  and  study  of  exist- 
ing conditions  is  always  paramount. 


Painting  and  Decorating 

Our  skilled  painters  execute  plain  and  simple  wall  surfaces  with  the  same 
fidelity  they  apply  to  an  exacting  Spanish  Renaissance  ceiling  or  a  dainty 
Louis  XVI  panel. 

Wallpaper  Department 

As  the  most  extensive  American  jobbers  of  fine  wallpapers  we  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  and  hang  an  unrivalled  collection  of  the  best  and  most  distin- 
guished domestic  and  imported  designs. 

Upholstery  Shops 

To  combine  distinguished  appearance,  durability  and  perfect  comfort  is  the 
art  of  upholstering.  Our  shops  are  prepared  to  complete  the  most  exacting 
commission. 

Furniture  Shops 

To  rebuild,  refinish,  decorate  or  lacquer  existing  pieces,  to  design  and 
execute  original  conceptions  which  combine  your  individual  ideas  into  exquisite 
interiors  is  the  purpose  of  this  shop. 


KAYSER  &  ALLMAN 

DECORATORS  and  FURNISHERS 


1522    CHESTNUT    ST. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION.  September,  1925.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXIII,  Number  5.  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00 
a  v.-ii-  two  vrars  MO  00-  three-  years  $12  00-  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter 'March  5    1919    at  the  postomce'  in  New  York  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.    Copyrighted,  1925,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.    Registered  TJ.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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A  New  Idea  In  Merchandising 

FEATURING    GUARANTEED   KAPOCK  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 


The  Otis  Elevator  Co. 
The  Mott  Co. 
Sherwin-Williams   Co. 
Kapock  Decorative 

Fabrics 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
Fritz  &  LaRue 
Kirsch  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Rosenbach  Co. 
Wm.  Moore  Co. 
The  Voigt  Co. 
D'Ascenzo  Studios 
Livezey  Linoleum 

Floors 
Armstrong's  Linotile 

Floors 
Harry  C.  Taylor  Co. 
Staman  &  Dickey  Co. 
Sulzer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Franklin  Photo  Eng. 

House 
Dittmar  Eng.  Co. 
J.  S.  Borgenski  Sons 


THE 

KAPOCK. 

HOUSE 

2011  WALNUT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

OF 

UNUSUAL 

FURNISHINGS 

ATnID 

INTERIOR, 

DECORATIONS 


Biddle-Gaumer  Co. 
The  Arvon  Co. 
Wm.  F.  Fell  Co. 
Artisti-Kote  Stucco  Co. 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg. 

Co. 
Heat-O-Mat  Gas  Boiler 
The  Hensel-Ziegler  Co. 
H.  T.  Patterson 

(Linens) 
Electrical  Allied  Firms 
Hood's  "Riviera 

Mission  Tile" 
Ruud  Water  Heater 
Champion,  Inc.,   Light 

Co. 
Muracote  Wall 
Ja-Nar  Radiator 

Cabinets 
Harris  Gramm,  Inc. 
Hagert,  Heath  &  Co. 
"Minneapolis"  Heat 

Regulators 
Wm.  A.  Roeschen 


In  the  fashionable  Rittenhouse  Square  residen- 
tial section  of  Philadelphia  The  KAPOCK  House 
is  nearing  completion  and  will  shortly  be 
opened  to  the  public  by  A.  Theo.  Abbott  &  Co. 
for  exhibition  purposes. 


Interior  decorators  of  national  reputation  are 
completely  furnishing  and  decorating  this  house 
of  fashion  with  the  best  and  correct  furnishings 
selected  from  leading  lines. 

KAPOCK  Decorative  Fabrics  have  been  na- 
tionally advertised  to  the  best  people  since  1913 


and  cheerfully  sold  by  decorators  and  mer- 
chants enjoying  the  best  of  reputation. 

This  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  K.AP0CK 
Houses  which  will  later  be  opened  in  the 
principal  centres  of  the  country — possibly  in 
yours. 

With  this  new  and  novel  merchandising  project 
being  launched,  many  new  creations  in  guaran- 
teed sun  and  tub  fast  KAPOCK  Fabrics  are  being 
introduced.  You  should  make  it  a  point  to  see 
these.  Write  us  today  for  our  representative, 
now  on  the  road,  to  call  with  the  samples  of  our 
new  KAPOCK  Fabrics. 


THIS  COMPLETELY  FURNISHED  HOUSE   BY  WELL  KNOWN  DECORATORS 


E.  A.  Belmont 
Charles  of  London 
Lyman  W.  Cleveland 
A.  L.  Diament  &  Co. 


Duncan  &  Duncan 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co. 
Kapock  Room 


Chas.  C.  Purdy 
The  Rosenbach  Co. 
J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 
Woodville  &  Co. 


A.   THEO.   ABBOTT  &    CO 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


WM.  F.  B.  KOELLE,  Architect 
CHAS.  E.  MILD  REN,  Art  Director 


DEPT.  No.  2— SEND  10c  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  "KAPOCK  SKETCH  BOOK. 
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1088  PARK  AVE 

88^to89'~  Streets 


our  rooms  overlook  the 
quiet  beauty  of  this 
formal  garden  +  +  + 

It  will  please  you  to  know  that  at  1088 
Park  Avenue,  all  your  rooms  look  out  upon 
the  street  or  the  cool,  green  beauty  of  this 
lovely  garden.  The  prevalent  "inside"  court, 
noisy  and  gloomy,  has  been  entirely  elim- 
inated— by  building  the  apartment  around 
a  central  garden,  100  by  110  feet,  landscaped 
after  the  Italian  manner. 

The  apartments  rent  for  less  than  their 
advantages  would  indicate: 

8  rooms — 3  baths $5200  to  $6700 

9  rooms— 4  baths $6100  to  $7400 

There  are  also  special  duplex  apartments 
of  7,  9,  10  and  12  rooms. 

May  we  send  you  full  particulars? 


«    ♦ 


20  East  48  *  St.  <^>  Vanderbilt  OO31 
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"The  "ULTIMATE  FLOOR  FLAN" 


ARK         AVE 


"The  Purple  and  Fine  Linen 

of  apartment  design 


YOU  are,  shall  we  assume,  of  those 
fortunate  few  who,  by  wide  experience 
with  fine  homes,  have  come  to  demand  much 
of  your  apartment's  arrangement.  Realizing 
that  a  careless  and  indifferent  layout  can 
mar  this  setting  for  your  comfort  and  the 
background  for  your  entertaining,  only  a 
superlativelygood  floor  plan  can  interest  you. 

If  you  are,  then,  a  connoisseur  of  apart- 
ment design,  the  "Ultimate  Floor  Plan"  is 
worthy  of  your  sincere  attention. 

When  you  examine  the  plan  above,  you 
will  discover  unexpected 
nuances  of  convenience — 
the  result  of  painstaking 
study  by  architects  and 
real  estate  experts. 


For  example :  the  Library  or  Chamber  has 
a  bath  attached  (as  has  every  chamber)  yet 
the  bath  may  be  shut  off  so  that  guests  may 
use  it  without  disturbing  the  library's  oc- 
cupants. Again,  notice  the  large  closets — 
16  of  them.  Notice  the  unusually  large 
rooms;  particularly  the  drawing  room,  34 
by  19  feet,  of  which  all  but  one  corner  is 
undisturbed  living  space. 

Other  important  details,  too  numerous 
to  mention  here,  are  contained  in  booklet, 
which  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

The  9  and  13  room 
suites  of  the  "Ultimate 
Floor  Plan"  will  be  ready 
for  October  1st  occu- 
pancy. 100%  Cooperative. 


502  PARK  AVENUE 


Courtesy  of  Hampton  Shops 


EingTves 
and_|_        inc. 
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The  largest  and  most  perfectly  appointed 
^Apartment  J^otel  in  the  world 


Brown,  Wheelock;  Harris,  Vought  &  Co.,  Inc. 
have  the  honor  to  announce 

The  RITZ  TOWER 

'Park  Avenue  at  57th  Street 

The  Ritz  Tower,  when  it  is  completed  in  the  Summer  of  1926, 
will  be  forty  stories  in  height,  containing  four  hundred  rooms. 
It  will  embody  the  last  word  in  architecture,  in  construction  and 
in  appointments. 

It  will  be  managed  by  the  Ritz-Carlton  Restaurant  and  Hotel 
Company — assuring  for  its  residents  an  extension  of  the  famous 
Ritz-Carlton  service — the  best  obtainable. 

One  may  lease  an  apartment  of  any  number  of  rooms  desired. 
Every  apartment  will  have  a  service  pantry.  Some  of  the  tower 
apartments  will  have  balconies  and  double  height  ceilings. 

For  full  particulars,  apply  to 


20  East  48th  Street 
New  York   City 


Telephone 
Vanderbilt  003  1 


I 
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"cAn  cAcre  of  Qarden" 

277  Park  Avenue 

47th  to  48th  St. 

Apartments  2  to  7  Rooms — 1  to  3  Baths 

^Restaurant,  Laundry,  etfKaid.'Valet  Service,  if  desired 

Douglas  L.Elliman  &  C°- 

15  East  49th  St.  'Kenting  and  (Managing  <Xgent.  Office  onTremfaB.  Tel.  Plaza  9200 


AMERICA'S  FINEST 
HOTEL  APARTMENTS 

PARK  AVENUE  48^  to  4^  STS.,  NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Managing  Director 
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{BeekmanMansion 

ON  THE  EAST  RIVER  AT  51st  STREET 


oAdjoining  lieekman  Terrace, 
finished  last  January,  in  which 
the  apartments  are  now  all  sold 

You  will  be  refreshed  by  the  cool 
breezes  that  blow  from  the  East 
River,  by  the  sparkling  sunshine 
and  the  restful  quiet.  You  will  be 
interested  in  the  colorful  view.  And 
when  you  have  realized  that  Beek- 
man  Mansion  is  only  a  few  minutes 
from  the  center  of  the  city  (a  club 
bus  runs  across  town  to  Seventh 
Avenue)  you  will  be  convinced  that 
here,  on  the  East  River,  is  the  ideal 
year-round  home. 

Apartments  of  4,  5,  7  and  11 
rooms  with  open  fireplaces,  sunny 
bedrooms,  well  ventilated  kitchens, 
appointments  and  service  of  the 
highest  order  in  a  completely  fire- 
proof building.  Our  representative 
on  the  premises  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  through.  We  will,  if 
you  wish  it,  mail  you  a  descriptive 
booklet. 


100%  Cooperative 
October  Occupancy 

Selling  and  Managing  Agents 


Organizers 

THOMAS 

HOLDING 

CORP. 


20  EAST  48th  STREET 

Tel.  Vanderbilt  0031 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

-      M 


FOR  SALE 

AT 

MONTAUK,  L.  I. 

THIRTY-FIVE  acre  ocean 
front  property  with  seven 
room  house  and  garage. 
Excellent  spring  water  from 
artesian  well.  Finest  spot  for 
surf  casting  directly  in  front 
of  house. 

E.  T.  DAYTON, 

Agent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Tel.  251  E.  Hampton 


"A  PERFECT  GEM" 

English  type  house,  brick  and 
stucco,  slate  roof;  oak  floors 
throughout,  sunporch,  tiled 
kitchen,  breakfast  nook,  steam 
heat,  brass  plumbing  and  cedar 
chests  throughout;  garage,  cop- 
per leaders  and  gutters;  three 
master  bedrooms  and  two  baths, 
and  two  maid's  rooms  and  bath. 
Three  minutes  from  station. 
Highly  restricted  section,  large 
corner   plot.       Price,    $3  1,000. 

CANTERBURY  REALTY  CORP. 

Station    Plaza 
Great    Neck,    Long    Island,    N.    Y. 

'Phone:  J,96  Great  Neck 


Port  Washington 

and 

North  Shore  of 
Long  Island 


Homes  and 
Estates 


Copp  Bros.  Realty  Co. 

Incorporated 

67  Main  St.,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

'Phone  602  Port  Washington 


E.  S.  6c  S.  F.  VOSS 

Long  Island 
Country  Estates 

on  the  North  and 
South  Shore 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

250  Park  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  0620 


Many    choice    estates    on    the    exclusive 

NORTH    SHORE    OF   LONG    ISLAND 

IN 

Piping   cRpck,   ZMeadouv  Brook, 
Creek  and  Links  Golf  Club  Sections 

Shore   fronts,  also   attractive   farms   in   the   hunting   sections 
Properties  from   Great  Neck  to  Smithtoinn 

LONG    ISLAND     NORTH    SHORE    SPECIALIST'S    ' 

WHEATLEY  HILLS  REAL  ESTATE 
CORPORATION 

Brokers 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


GREAT 
NECK 
SHORE 
FRONT 
ACREAGE 

Tins  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shore 
front  properties  located  in  the  Kings 
Point  Section  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  It  has  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  sandy  heach  right  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  is  heing  offered  in  two  or 
more  acre  pieces  with  all  improvements. 
This  property  is  very  highly  restricted 
and  exclusive.  For  further  particulars 
inquire    of 

I.    G.   WOLF 

GILSEY  BUILDING,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Telephone    Great    Neck    921-922 


On  Selling  Country  Property— 


A  three  minute 
magazine  can  h 
a      buyer     for 

TODAY  magazines  are  so  thoroughly 
specialized  in  their  editorial  appeal 
and  their  class  of  readers  that  real  estate 
advertisers  no  longer  face  the  problem 
of  selection  of  mediums. 

For  example,  the  motor  field  is  rep- 
resented by  specialized  magazines.  The 
same  is  true  of  sport,  society,  women's 
wear,  etc. 

In  no  field  of  advertising  is  the  mat- 
ter of  selection  so  easy  of  decision  as 
that  of  real  estate  advertising.  In  the 
department  of  country  property,  or  ex- 
clusive city  apartments  and  homes,  Arts 


talk  on  why  this 

elp  you  to  secure 

your      property. 

&   Decoration  is  of  outstanding  value 
and  influence. 

The  circulation  of  this  magazine  is 
representative  of  the  foremost  families 
in  America,  and  the  editorial  contents 
operates  to  create  a  desire  for  city  and 
country  homes  in  a  manner  without 
parallel  in  the  whole  field  of  magazine 
literature. 

It  is  only  a  natural  and  logical  conse- 
quence that  your  advertising  will  be 
more  successful  in  a  magazine  which 
creates  a  desire  to  possess  your  general 
class  of  properties  than  would  follow  if 
you  were  to  use  magazines  whose  edi- 
torial scope  differed  from  your  business. 


Frank  Crowell 

Telephones 

t,        „        f  0038 
Fitz  Roy  (  0039 

Great  Neck  28 


THE  PROOF  OF  EXPERIENCE: 

James  E.    Baker 

BAKER,  CROWELL,  Inc. 

NORTH     SHORE     LONG     ISLAND 

REAL  ESTATE 


Myers   E.    Baker 


47    west    34th    street 


COR.      BROADWAY 


Arts  &  Decoration,  .  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  March  20,   1925. 

45  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

We  wish  to  extend  a  compliment  to  the  Arts  and  Decoration  Magazine  for  the  satisfactory 
and  direct  results  of  sales  derived  from  our  advertisement  in  your  special  page  on  "Long 
Island." 

It  rarely  occurs  that  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  proves  so  exceptionally  resultful 
in  the  promotion  of  sales  as  did  our  experience  with  your  magazine,  and  we  feel  pleased  to 
find  an  opportune  time  to  recommend  the  Real  Estate  columns  of  Arts  and  Decoration. 

Realizing  that  we  will  enjoy  further  business  relations,  we  close  in  esteemed  appreciation. 
Yours  Cordiallv, 

BAKER    CROWELL,    INC.. 

Frank  Crowell,   President. 
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Small  Apartments 

(it      of  Unusual  Charm 


30  East  68th  Street 


SMALL  apartments 
achieve  new  dignity 
and  charm  in  this 
splendid  building  near 
the  crest  of  Lenox 
1  till.  The  best  elements 
of  architecture  and 
convenience  developed 
in  Park  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue apartments  have 
heen  selected  and  com- 
bined. 

Now  Ready  for  Inspection 

3  &  5  Rooms 
$2,200  to  $4,000 


Maid  and  Valet  Service  Available 

Renting  Agent  on  Premises 


Managing  Agent 
4  East  46th  St.,  N.Y.  Vande.bilt  1193 


SKf 
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East  89th  Street 

Northeast  corner  Madison  Avenue 

5-6-7-8-9  Rooms 

The  superb  apartments  built  in 
this  well  located  new  building 
made  an  immediate  appeal  to  New 
York  families  of  exacting  require- 
ments. A  variety  of  apartments  is 
still  available,  each  one  possessing 
features  that  delight  the  home- 
seeker— large  rooms,  ideal  arrange- 
ment, unobstructed  daylight  from 
164  feet  of  southern  exposure,  well 
chosen  fixtures,  large  closets;  room 
size  galleries  and  perfect  pantries. 

Visit  the  building,  or  inquire  at  our 
Madison  Avenue  offices 


Y5SE 


flASE  ZC  ElLIMAN 

340  Madison  Avenue.  N.Y.-Te1.HumyHill6Z00 

660  Madison  Avenue.  Branch  at  60th  St. 


165  W.  72nd  St. 


i 


jg^nH^  '■«-  r*    *  T  H' 
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LIVING 

INSTEAD  OF  LOCATING! 


I 


tXZcc  /rvLLizdr&ct  ten  ^rwr/c  Sw&rhLces 

kJMaYFAIR  HOUSE  is  for 
select  people  who  are  tired  of 
the  New  York  habit  of  locat- 
ing somewhere  and  want  to 
Start  really  living  for  a  change. 

Edward  H.  Crandall 

FURNISHED  OR  OTHERWISE 

OCTOBER  OCCUPANCY 

NEGOTIATIONS  NOW 

Representative  on  Tremises 

Brown,  Wheelock: 

Harris,  Vought  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agent 

20  East  48th  Street,  New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


BODINE    STUDIOS 


1.  CLARENCE    BODINE,   Presided 

250  West  54th  Street.   New  York  City 


Designers  of 

Jorful  rooms. 

Perfectly 


Visit    Our    Studios 


EARLY    AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 

Send  for  Fall  Priced  List 
of  Quaint  and  Beautiful 
Home  Furnishings,  Furni- 
ture, Early  Glass,  China, 
Pewter,  Lustre  Silhouettes, 
Lamps,  Hooked  Rugs,  etc., 
from  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Collections  in  Amer- 
ica. "A  Veritable  Museum." 
Visitors  Most  Welcome 

KATHARINE   WILLIS 

321  Boston  Post  Road 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
(20  miles  from  New  York) 
272  Hillside  Avenue 
Tamaica,  Long  Island 
(20~  minutes  from  Broadway) 


WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 

INTERIOR    "DECORATIONS 


n^ 


French    Peasant    Arm    Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.      .     .     .  #75.00 
Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round,  #35.00 
315   South   22nd   Street,  corner  Cypress 
PHILADELPHIA 


"THE 
BEDROOM 
COMPLETE 


Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional  Pieces 
Original  Designs  and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day  Beds  a  Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

7   WEST  45th    STREET 
Bryant  0914  N.  Y.  City 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


ONCE  more  our  interest  cen- 
ters upon  the  refurbishing 
of  our  homes  with  attractive 
things  for  the  winter,  and  we 
find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  urge 
of  the  shops,  in  their  appeal. 

With  those  who  are  building 
or  are  re-decorating,  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  lighting  fixtures, 
that  are  inexpensive,  yet  in  good 
taste,  becomes  a  serious  problem 
and  one  to  which  the  Bozart 
Lighting  Co.  have  given  care- 
ful  study.     In   their  comprehen- 


impressed  with  the  charm  of 
hand-wrought  iron.  Here,  too, 
are  a  variety  of  hand  forged 
products  embodying  all  that  is 
quaint  and  sturdy  in  the  work 
of  our  Colonial  forefathers, 
from  the  strong,  rugged  latches 
and  hinges,  typical  of  old  New 
England,  to  the  graceful  bell 
brackets  that  breathe  the  Spanish 
influence  of  the  South. 

Foot-scrapers,  knockers  and 
shutter  hardware,  together  with 
silhouette    weather    vanes    make 


(Left)  Inexpensive  double  electric  bedroom  bracket  enam- 
eled in  soft  green,  powder  blue  or  orchid,  with  hand- 
hammered  leaf  work  and  Dresden  china  flowers.  (Right) 
Cast  brass  fixture  obtainable  in  same  colors  with  motif  of 
natural  colored  leaves.    Courtesy  of  the  Bozart  Lighting  Co. 


sive  stock  one  is  impressed  with 
the  vast  decorative  possibilities 
of  lighting  as  applied  to  any 
architectural  scheme,  for  here 
are  found  fixtures  for  the  early 
Colonial  and  later  Colonial 
periods  as  well  as  those  that  are 
consistently  characteristic  in  de- 
sign     for      the 


Spanish  or 
Italian,  Tudor 
or  Georgian, 
English  in- 
terior. In  fact, 
every  architec- 
tural need  has 
been  provided 
for  in  the  light- 
ing field  in 
work  that 
stands  for  ex- 
pert craftsman- 
ship and  purity 
of  line,  be  it  ex- 
pressed in  the 
simple  beauty 
of  the  early 
American  styles 
or  in  the  more 
florid  treatment    Hand-forged   19"andiron 


an  interesting  selection  for  out- 
side use.  Wall  fixtures  of  dis- 
tinctive design  are  also  shown,  in 
which  pendant  fixtures,  floor 
lamps  and  lanterns  form  a  con- 
spicuous part.  Fire  tools  and 
andirons  such  as  those  illus- 
trated, are  other  features  of  the 
Forge  with  an 
assortment  of 
fireplace  novel- 
ties that  include 
bed  warmers, 
toasters,  trivots 
and  articles  for 
varied  use. 

At  the  Fred- 
erick Rose  Co., 
the  installation 
of  old  wood 
paneling  and 
the  reproduc- 
tion of  missing 
sections  has  be- 
come their  spe- 
cialty. In  this 
work  the  dupli- 
cation  is  so 
skilfully  car- 
ornamented    ried  out  that  it 


of  the  Italian.  with  brass  plates.     Obtainable  in  any  W1'H     even     de- 

At     the     W.  size;     Brass  topped  wrought  iron  fire-  ceiye     the    mQSt 

T      .         ,-,  foot     set     comprising    stand,     shovel,  .  . 

Irving   Forge  poker   and   tongSi     Courtesy    of   the  experienced  eye, 

one      is      again  W.  Irving  Forge  (Con't  on  page  12) 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite  Point  Wood    Carvings 

Laces  Embroideries 

Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Rent. 

Q  East  55th  Street 

near    Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 


Candelabra 

Tie  backs 

Star  lanterns 

Mirrors 

Tea  tables 

Chairs 

Grills 

Consoles 

Reproductions 

etc. 


TALEHMAN 

<J       162    EAST  53  rd 

<Mwrllork> 


Wrought  Iron 
Console  Tables 

for  Fine  Homes 

Tea,  Coffee,  Card  and  End 

Tables,  All  with  Tops  of 

Italian  Marble. 

Also    Lamps,  Ferneries, 

Aquariums  and  Smoking 

Stands  of  Character. 

Catalogue  on  1(equest 

ROMAN  ART  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

520  West  24th  Street,   New  York 


COLONIAL  ART  FURNITURE  CO. 

estern  Pennsylvania 


<TERIOR   DECORATORS  -:-  HANGINGS 

ANTIQUES     -:-     REPRODUCTIONS 

3906-08  5th  Ave.,  Schenley  Park 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  /DISTINCTION 


m^MOPEMTELY  PRICED  Oi 

HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE- 

YOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 


Undiroru 
Tire  Tools 
"Lanterns 
Orates 
•LoohLS 


r~um  oirj 
Screens 
renders 
Oorchere-J 
"LettcrVoxtf 


THE  HERFORT 

COMPANY 

30Vest47th.St„ 

Bryant  |9$5 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,   Silver   and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price   List    and    Samples    on    reqv 

Hicks  Gallery 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  sugges- 
tions for  planning  the  home 

THE  NOBLE  SHOP,  Inc. 

114  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


ANTIQUES 

—  FURNITURE 
—BROCADES 
-P  E  WT  E  R 
-SILVER 
L  -GLASS,  ETC. 

Write    for    Information 

Burley&Company 

CHINA  -  CRYSTAL  -  LAMPS  ANTIQUES 
Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Established    /63S 
CHICAGO 


Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
for  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull ;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
You  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent  co-operation  obtainable. 


Rare 

Antiques 

ana 

Old 

Fabrics 

□ 


f-wm 


Queen  &$.  nne  Studios,  739  Boyhton St., Boston,  JVfa 


cRpbertson,  JVerring  &  ^arto, 

250  Park  cAvenue,   cls^e'W  York. 

Fine  cRgsidence  and  Office  Interiors 

cAssuming  all  the  detail  involved  in 


INC. 


the  interior  design,  construction 
and  furnishing  of  a  fine  home  or 
executive's  office. 


Furniture 


"Drap* 


eries 


decorations 


KIDNEY   SOFA 
A   quaint  and    comfortable 
design,  covered  to  order  in 
delightful    variety   of  linens 


The   Charm  of  the  occasional  piece 

Whether  to  give  the  keynote  cf  charm  to  your 
scheme  or  to  add  interest  and  comfort  to  the  room, 
the  occasional  piece  is  important.  Our  shops  are 
equipped  to  show  you  how  pieces  of  the  various  peri' 
ods  harmonize  with  suitable  interiors Our  uphol- 
stering is  done  to  your  order  in  our  own  workrooms. 

EDWARD    R.  BARTO    &    COMPANY 

Interior  Furnishers  &  Decorators  :    M/rs.   Upholstered  Furniture 
775  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


NORMANDY 
ARM  CHAIR 
Aninterestingandv. 
satile  piece,  with  co 
venient  loose  cushic 
covered   in   linen 


SHIP       MODELS 


No.  189, 

This   is   on 
we  offer  in  half  models. 

They  are  suitable  on  narrow  shelves  or 
against  the  wall.  The  hull  is  finished  on 
one  side  only,  thereby  taking  up  less 
room   than    full    models. 

A  splendid  value  at  $15  each,  includ- 
ing  delivery   to   you. 

Other  ship   models  ami  other  attractive 
articles.      Circulars   upon    request. 
HOUSEHOLD    PATENT   CO. 
Norristown,  Pa. 


Emily  Rockwood 

133  East  56th  Street 
New  York  City 

PRESENTS 
FOR  THE  SUMMER  SEASON 

COLOR 

In  a  Wide  Range  and  Variety 

For  Home  and  Personal  Adornment 

At  Her  Studio 

PERKINS  COVE 

Ogunquit,   Me. 


J.  R.  B  REMNER  Co.,Inc 

Creators  of  Beautiful  Homes 

Offer  practical  sugg'stions  for  the  decorating 
and  furnishing  of  Town  and  Country  Homes 
during  the  summer  months. 
Slip  covers  and  hangings  of  English  linens 
and  chintzes  will  lend  an  air  of  refreshing 
coolness.      Our  show  rooms  are   displaying   new 

and    vibrantlv-li 1    eretunncs,    gay    and    cheery 

as   befit    the   season. 

C35  Madison  Avenue  (Near  69th  St.)  New  York 
Tel.  Rhinelander  8000 


Interior 
"Decoration 


Furnishing 


The 
Grosvenor  Co. 

Nineteen  East 
Forty-eighth 

Street 
New  York 


Telephone,  Murray  Hill  8973 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DRAPER  MANSION 
THE  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 


Interior  Decorati 


~~m 


~£J 


MRS.  DEVAH  ADAMS 
18  East  57th  Street 


Panelled  ^oms 

IN  WOOD  OR  COMPO. 

Painting 

Upholstery  •  Furniture 

REPAIR  WORK 

ESTIMATES  ON  REQUEST 


Ballinger&  Wickers 

Interior  'Decorators 

65  West  Fifty-sixth  Street 

'Phone  Circle  1535  NEW  YORK 


SPANISH 
ANTIQUES 

FURNITURE 
LANTERNS 
CARPETS 

Pomposa  Galleries 

148  EAST  53d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Madrid,  Spain  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Sheraton  satinwood  writing  table 
inlaid  with  box  and  rosewood. 
Period  about  1780.  The  folding  top 
exposes  an  adjustable  writing  pad 
covered  with  hand  tooled  leather 
and  corresponding  with  the  leather 
covering  the  inside  of  the  top.  The 
drawer  is  fitted  with  compartments. 
Courtesy  of  Frederick  Rose  &   Co. 

when  the  paneling  is  once  in 
place.  Lacquer  paneling,  also, 
is  made  to  take  on  the  soft  tones 
and  patina  of  the  old,  and  re- 
productions of  early  Georgian 
furniture  that  find  a  fitting  set- 
ting in  these  interiors.  The 
Sheraton  writing  table,  illus- 
trated, is  only  one  of  many 
original  pieces  of  interest  in  this 
collection  of  eighteenth  century 
English  furniture. 

A  new  expression  in  tapestry 
is  the  tapisserie  ajouree,  or  trans- 
parent tapestry,  made  by  J.  R. 
Herter  &  Co.,  in  their  looms  at 
Mouy,  France.  This,  in  some 
respects,  as  in  the  stitch  em- 
ployed, is  similar  to  the  products 
of  Beauvais  and  Aubusson,  yet  is 
manufactured  by  a  patent  pro- 
cess that  permits  the  threads  to 
remain  taut,  thereby  holding 
the  picture  and  decoration,  in 
this  "rain-like"  weaving,  in  per- 
fect position.  Briefly  described, 
the  warped  threads  are  left  un- 
decorated   and   through  this  per- 


pendicular background  of  gray 
thread  the  light  shines  through. 

These  tapestries  are  the  same 
on  both  sides  and  show  an  in- 
finite variety  of  color.  Gold  and 
silver  threads  are  used  to  con- 
tribute to  the  richness  of  ef- 
fect in  the  harmonious  play  of 
color,  in  which  the  light  shining 
through  performs  an  additional 
part. 

At  the  Fr'ankl  Galleries,  ac- 
cessories of  an  informal  decora- 
tive nature  are  to  be  found  in  a 
varied  display  of  unusual  and 
attractive  designs.  Among  these, 
the  coffee  stand,  illustrated, 
which  likewise  applies  for  serv- 
ing tea,  is  an  example,   and  the 


I  ^H  I 


Circular  wooden  coffee  stand  fin- 
ished in  black,  green,  purple,  red 
or  any  desired  color  with  removable 
24"  glass  covered  tray  lined  with 
hand  blocked  linen.  Italian  oyster 
white  pottery  coffee  service.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Frankl  Galleries 


Tapisserie  ajouree  or  "tapestry  that 
admits  the  light,"  through  its  rain- 
like woven  threads.  Size  5'  x  9'. 
Chinese  parrot  design  in  wool  and 
flax.     Courtesy  of  J.  R.  Herter  &  Co. 

Italian  pottery  service,  which  is 
only  one  of  many  that  lends  it- 
self to  the  city  interior  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  country.  Deco- 
rative pieces  of  French  pottery 
in  which  the  mounted  horseman 
and  spotted  cat,  in  various 
sizes,  make  effective  bits  for  the 
table  or  console  are  shown  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  colored  glass 
that  offers  complete  equipments 
for  luncheon  or  dinner  use. 

The  lacquer  combination  book 
and  magazine  shelves,  made  to 
fit  the  average  periodical  size, 
may  be  ha  1  in  any  desired  color, 
and  hand  blocked  linens,  in 
which  a  bird's  eye  view  of  lower 
New  York  strikes  the  newest 
note,  in  design.  Among  the 
many  smokers'  articles,  an  ala- 
baster match  holder,  filled  with 
varicolored  matches  is  alluring. 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Work  your  own 
Tapestries 

rT"HI£  new  art  vogue — easy, 
■*•  fascinating  work.  Just 
obtain  from  us  the  imported 
materials,  with  the  lovely 
design  finished,  you  work 
the  background,  then  the 
completed  tapestry  is  your 
creation  to  beautify  the 
home.  Also,  underlaid  and 
stamped  pieces;  you  can 
work  entire  surface  yourself. 

ara  Hadleu 

ESTABLISHED    1690         \J 
NINE   EAST   THIRTY- FIFTH    STREET 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


(©arbert  (©rnamertts 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1.00 


e#>pantsi) 
gnttijuee#>i)op 

Announcing  Opening 

Branch  Store  at 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

400  Grand  Central  Ave. 

Spanish  cAntiques 
Exclusively 

Plaza  Bldg.,  Palm  Beach 

768   MADISON  AVE. 

(Near  66th  Street) 

NEW  YORK 


\0* 

-  j 

-** 

The  16  E.  Thirteenth  Str  efj 
Antique  Shop 

New  York 

Recently   acquired —  a  full  panelled   room  from 

hew  Hampshire;  3  panelled  to  m  ends, 

a  large  collection  of  latches, 

hinges   and   locks. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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tfc/e/forS&ecorA//bx1 
furniture 


y{/it/c/ues 


\OX  Pc\rk  Ave.  M  4C<b  St 
••View  York 


ijP     5'  T  long.  3'  2"  high 

HUNTINGTON    SOFA 

Also  known  as  the  Eagle  Sofa 
Frequently   found   in   Colonial    days   in 
Virginia   and    Maryland    in    the    homes 
of   the   wealthy. 

Made    of    Mahogany    and    beautifully 
carved. 

REPRODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 

DUNCAN  &DUNCAN,Inc. 

2013  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(y*il»     _..     _-,. 
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25    West    54th    Street 
New  York 

ARTISTIC   IRON 
WORK 

LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 

BRONZES 

Antique  and  Modern 
E.  H.  GALLET 


REAL 

Parchment 
Shade 

Made  from 

16th 

CENTURY 

Missals 


Antiques 
JReproduc 

riONS    AND 

Artistic   Table    Decorations 
'OO,  Jr\.c 


Are  You  Using  These  Pages 
To  Your  Greatest  Advantage 

WE  have  brought  together  in  these  pages  a  care- 
ful 1\  selected  group  of  interior  decorators  and 
shops  which  sell  the  most  charming  and  newest  acces- 
sories of  decoration  as  well  as  those  specialty  shops 
which  have  made  New  York  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting shopping  centre. 

All  have  been  selected  to  minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you  take  advantage  of  these 
pages  you  will  not  be  utilizing  Arts  &  Decoration  to 
your  fullest  advantage. 


~ 


Felicia  <iAdams 


CAN    CREATE    FOR    YOU 

THE  OLD-WORLD  BEAUTY  OF 
SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN  HOMES 
THE  DIGNITY  OF 
ENGLISH  GEORGIAN  HOUSES 

THE  QUAINT  FRESHNESS  OF 
EARLY    AMERICAN    INTERIORS 

OR 

THE  COLORFUL  FRENCH  ATMOSPHERE 


ig  Cast  6lst  Street 


Wew  York  Qity 


- 


=_ 





MURIEL    DRAPER 

DESIGNER  AND  DECORATOR 


Specialist  in  Period  Furniture 
Individualized  color  schemes  and  complete  fur- 
nishings for   the  large   and   small   house. 
Consultation   Solicited 
19  E.  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.    Tel.  Yanderbilt  45BB 


Specialist  in  planning  the  home 
to  reflect  your  own  personality 

Cocrrspondence  and  interviews  invited 

K.  R.  GERRY 

8  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 

Opposite  Brentano's 


CyLde/ine.  deTc 


1 17  East  57th  St.,  New  York 
Murray  Hill  7669  2nd  Floor 


Highest  Grade 
Fireplace  Furnishings 

Also  wood  mantels 

of 

special  or  good  stock 

designs 


Catalogs  when  desired 


Edwin  A.  Jackson  (y*  Bro.,  Inc. 

Office  and  Showroom  : 

50  Beekman  Street,  New  York 

Uptown  Salesroom  :  Lexington  Ave. .  Cor.  65th  St. .  New  York 


Interior 
Decorations 


ALICO"No.  366 


lanterns!  of  ©ualitp 


artig.u  J^cabp  liirousljt  3ron 
Jfor  Jlnboors  anb  ©utboors 


?£anb=.tforgeb 
as;  in  tfje  Albert  Wimtsi 
bp  jWagter-CraftSmen 


Antique  &eprobuctumg 

MODERATE  PRICES 

Booklet  A  on  Request 

ART  LANTERN  IMPORTING 
COMPANY 

43-45  Wooster  St.  New  York  City 

Uptown    Showroom 
239  E.  60th  St.  New  York  City 


6NGLISH  AND 

SARLY  ^AMERICAN 

INTERIORS 


§ 


'Perfect  'Reproduc- 
tions of  this  genuine 
oldSMaple'Bedwtth 
delicately  carved 
'Pineapple  'Posts, 

$70 

Art  objects  and  in- 
dividual pieces  of 
Antique  Furniture 
may  be  seen  at  this 
shop. 

Westport  Antique  Shop,  Inc. 

10  East  53d  Street  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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7,  \Tja  bei  ©ancf)i         jriorrncrdHalD) 
Italian  aim  |£pamsl) 

George  W.  Jfunfc 

JTonntrlu  ILronarSi  aFalltrics 

854  Hcxington  Sbe.,  J&eto  |9orfe 

Sbmclanticr  3799 


Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  of 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON   WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


4§  Ttecalcomania  g§» 

We  are  manufacturers  and 
carry  in  stock  Floral  and 
decorative  designs  used  for 
decorating  old  as  well  as  new 
and  unfinished  furniture, 
such  as  breakfast-room,  bed- 
room  and  dining-room 
suites.  Juvenile  subjects  for 
Nursery  furniture  and  toys. 
Special  designs  made  to 
order  on  short  notice. 
Inquiries  invited  from 
individuals  as  well  as  from 
dealers. 

Union  Manufacturing  Company 

1 12  South  High  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


This  interesting  Early  American 
Low  Chest  of  Drawers  is  authentic 
throughout— including  original  brasses 
and  Escutcheons.  Will  lend  charm  to 
any  Home.  One  of  the  many  rare 
items  to  be  found  in  our  Collection  of 


PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQl  E  CO. 

1725  Chestnut  Street,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Established  1866 


Ip  the  charming  little  shop  of 
Adah  Byers',  where  the  merry 
notes  of  a  bullfinch,  happily  en- 
sconced in  a  beautiful  cage  of 
the  Chinese  type,  greets  you, 
there  is  a  collection  of  rare 
Oriental     bronzes     and     ivories. 


and  fire  screens  in  number. 
Among  the  latter,  those  on 
which  the  silhouettes  of  old 
Dutch  ships  or  Spanish  galleons 
have  been  applied  offer  an  ef- 
fective picture  outlined  against 
the  glowing  fire.     These  are  cut 


English  hand-forged  iron  6"  candlestick  and  18"  electric 

lamp   made   from    an    old   Italian   pottery    water    bottle. 

Natural  colored  pleated  book  linen  shade  with  dull  red 

border.      Courtesy    of   Adah    Byers 


Lamp  bases  ingeniously  adapted 
and  shades  of  pleasing  color  are 
sold  here  as  i  unit,  with  fasci- 
nating pieces  of  hand-wrought 
iron,  in  which  the  feeling  of  the 
old  has  been  cleverly  simulated. 
Standard     bird     cages,      mirror 


from  gauge  copper,  finished  in 
dull  black,  and  are  likewise  ap- 
plicable to  the  chimney  breast, 
over  the  fireplace,  or  to  outside 
use  on  the  house. 

Reversible   silhouettes,   of   this 
character,   which   were   much   in 


Reversible  ship  silhouettes  cut  from  black  finished  gauge 
copper  and  attached  to  30"  fire  screen  by  small  wires. 
Obtainable  in  different  sizes  that  may  be  applied  to  any 
screen;  as  an  over  mantel  decoration  or  for  outside  house 
use.     Courtesy   of   the   R.   C.   Heather   Co. 


frames  and  sconces  of  hand 
forged  iron,  especially  designed 
by  Miss  Byers,  are  also  included. 
With  our  thoughts  turning  to- 
ward the  season  when  an  open 
fire  is  indispensable,  the  fire- 
place accessories,  as  shown  by  the 
R.  C.  Heather  Co.,  will  prove 
of  unusual  interest.  Not  only 
can  one  find  any  type  of  andiron 
they    may    require    but    fenders 


evidence  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  England  and  France, 
are  now  becoming  popular  here, 
as  a  decorative  feature.  Designs 
other  than  ships,  such  as  the 
spinning  wheel,  rough  rider, 
pine  tree  or  hunting  dog  are 
to  be  found  among  those  that 
have  been  designed  to  be  ap- 
propriately applied  to  certain 
interiors. 


We  have  just  brought  out  two  per- 
fectly delightful  designs  in  .Spanish 
Period  end  and  coffee  tables  in 
wrought  iron.  Instead  of  marble,  we 
have  introduced  for  the  top  warm 
colorful  tiles,  thus  completely  round- 
ing out  the  Spanish  feeling.  These 
tiles  are  imported  and  come  in  six- 
teen different  color  combinations. 

ALADDIN  IRON  WORKS 

402  W.  27th  Street  New  York  City 


Silver  Spot  'Butterfly 


%ADIANT 
LIGHT  SHIELD 

ween  a  frosted 
1  clear  sheet  of 
nsparent      cellu- 


50 


per  pair 

or  for  free  samples  ot 
frosted  Amber,  Blue, 
Pink  or  White  cellu- 
loid used  as  back- 
ground from  which 
to  select  shade  harmo- 
nizing with  your  room. 


TheButterflyBoxInc. 
70  Franklin  St.     Boston,  SMass. 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


To  Young 

People  about 

to  SMarry 

You  are  cor- 
dially invited 
to  visit  my 
unusual  collec- 
tion of  early 
English  Furni- 
ture of  a  type 
most  suitable 
for  the  sum- 
mer  home.    ■#-' 

Arm,  7  Side. 

FRANK   NORRIS 

Antique  English  Furniture — 

Chintzes,  Etc. 

104  East  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Plaza  8664 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 

Venetian  Glass 

Spanish  and  Italian  ^Majolica 

PLAZA  6777 


HLsKB 


An  Important 
Announcement 


Americans   Visiting   France 

We  desire  to  inform  the  readers  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  that  Mr.  Smiles  will  be 
in  Paris  during  the  months  of  June, 
July.  August  and  September,  specializing 
in  procuring  Pearls,  Diamonds  and  Pre- 
cious stones  at  strictly  wholesale  prices. 
All  visiting  Europe  and  desiring  to 
take  advantage  of  his  personal  services 
kindlv  telephone  Murray  Hill  8854,  or 
write  direct  to  Mr.  Alfred  Smiles,  c/o 
Morgan,    Harjes,    Place   Vendome,    Paris. 

ALFRED  SMILES,  Inc. 

JEWELERS 

597    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 

In     exclusive     designs    and     exquisite 
colorings — made     in     tapestries     and 
brocades — -to    order. 


7%  inch  frame  $12 
!ty2  inch  $13 


thin   three  days, 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Westbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center.  Ma 


THE  CLOSET  SHOP 


%^ 

^V\NT\   1  Specialize    in 

1    the     Building, 

Arranging  and 

Decorating   of 

CLOSETS 

also  in  the  fitting  up  of  Nurseries.  Plav 
Rooms,  Bath  Rooms.  Dressing  Rooms. 

SiXrs.   Qeorge  Herjog 
27  £ast  76th  Street  "Hew  York 

TiUphon,  7435  Eumrftld 


A  Shopping  Department  for  Your 
Convenience  and  Satisfaction 

WHATEVER  needs  you  may  have  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  announce- 
ments on  these  pages,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
simply  to  write  us  a  note  indicating  what 
you  are  interested  in,  and  we  will  furnish 
you  with  a  list  of  representative  and  thor- 
oughly reliable  shops  capable  of  meeting 
your  every  requirement  for  personal  shop- 
ping or  if  you  prefer  we  will  purchase  the 
article  for  you. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  with 
the  help  of  our  expert  shoppers,  purchase 
any  article  you  desire  from  the  wonderful 
shops  advertised  here,  or  from  any  other 
New  York  establishment  with  equal  satis- 
faction and  greater  comfort,  than  the  resi- 
dent New  Yorker.  There  is  no  charge 
made  for  the  assistance  of  our  shoppers, 
and  you  pay  no  more  for  any  article  than  if 
you  were  to  walk  into  the  shop  and  buy 
the  article  yourself. 


Shopping  Department 

ARTS    &    DECORATION 

45  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


MM 

PIPES 

The  Pipe 
with  the 
Blue  Bar 


Cigarettes 
Cigars 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  D 
MM   Importing  Co. 

6  East  45  St.,  N.  Y. 


Your 

Replacement  problems  will  be  read- 
ily solved  if  you  bring  them  to  our 
Establishment 

China  &    Glass 

Suitable  for  cccry  purpose  and 


V  7  EAST  35th  STREET  + 


STREET 
VV.eu>  York  City 


Glassware  of  Distinction ' 


IMPORTERS 

The   glass   flsh   is    an    article   which 


ough 


i-i-Piotlm-oil  from  the  antique  is  yet  always 
novel.  Besides  being  an  ornament,  it  also 
serves  its  puriioso   as   a  container. 

We  have  those  glass  flsh  in  a  variety  of 
Striking  colors;  also  snOW-Storm  and  floral 
]  aner-welglits. 

Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Showrooms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Sports  Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


Colonial  throat' &  Damper 

.fflakeYouj^Flrepjace  Genuine 

~  5r 


-gi-st  ions  gladly  given. 
talon    and    Bhtr 
Print     shownni      common      mistakes     in 
Fireplace    Construction. 
COLONIAL     FIREPLACE     CO. 
4620  Roosevelt  Rd.  Chicago,  III. 


An  Unusual  Box 


A  French  antique 
leather  bound  book 
cleverly  trans- 
formed into  a  box 
suitablefor  jewelry, 
cigarettes,  candy, 
etc.  Appropriate 
for  the  living  room 
or  boudoir  table. 

Size4nx7,,xr/," 
Price  S^.OO 


Rena  Rosenthal 


Refer  to  this  page  vchen  shopping 
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*      Tapestry  Dli 
JC      for  luncheon  : 


lg  Room 
J  dinner 


«{•  w 

3,  The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom  <L 

V  Open  for  Reservations  V 

Y  Season  1925-1926  ^, 

"?•  Chaklm  R.Wilson  V 

.«?»  Managing  D,r,cl 


The  Cordon  ^Bleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nalcreations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Theodore  Titze 

(Formerly  of  the  Ritz  and  Sherry's) 
x^Manager 

in  connection  with 

THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Street 

at  JMadison  ^Avenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 

I  Formerly  of  the  Ritz  I 

^Managing  ^Director 

Telephone  Regent  4000 


Special  $1.25  Luncheon 
and  $2.00  Dinner  served  in 
English  Qrill  and  Blue 
Room.  Club  Breakfast,  85c 
and$l.  Eighteen  shops  and 
broker's  office  in  building; 
Barber  Shop  and  Beauty 
Parlor  operated  by  Ter- 
minal Barber  Shops; 
Private  Conference  Rooms. 

BookOidilliic 

HOTEL  CO.,  DETROIT 

ROY  CARRUTHERS.  President 


Exclusive 

Metropolitan 

Restaurant  Life 


'  I  VHE   really  smart   restaurant 
-■•  has    become    a    very    neces- 
sary  part   of   New    York    social 
ife;  so  important,  in  fact,  that 
the    metropolitan   hostess   counts 
upon    giving    a    certain    number 
of    her    gayest    parties    at    her 
favorite    restaurant.      At    these 
brilliant   and   luxurious   meeting 
places  the  most  elaborate  dinners   are  given,  the  most  enchanting 
and   intimate   little   suppers   and   the   gayest   and   most  captivating 
tea  dances. 

And  the  New  York  hostess  has  begun  to  realize  that  if  she  is 
entertaining  at  one  of  these  smart  restaurants  not  only  will  her 
dinner  be  served  with  the  finest  linen,  the  richest  silver,  but  she 
can  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  prepared  and  cooked  by  the  greatest 
chefs  in  the  world.  For  since  the  war  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  New  York  restaurateur  to  bring  to  this  country  the  most 
famous  chefs  of  Europe.  So  that  a  hostess  may  attain  a  reputa- 
tion of  serving  about  the  best  dinners  in  New  York  without  up- 
setting her   domestic   arrangements   even   for   an   hour. 

And  the  out-of-town  hostess  who  comes  to  New  York  in  the 
winter  for  a  brief  period  of  gayety  has  also  discovered  that  she 
can  entertain  at  these  beautiful  and  exclusive  places  in  the  most 
lavish  and  correct  fashion.  Women  socially  prominent  in  other 
big  cities  who  visit  New  York  every  winter  for  music  or  theatre 
or  possibly  to  bring  out  debutante  daughters  in  the  most  impressive 
fashion  fully  realize  the  social  value  of  the  New  York  restaurant. 


EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 

beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating    1034   guests. 

Equal  Distance  from  Vennsyhania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations. 
'Broadway  at  6yd  Street. 

ROOM  ™!h  PRIVATE  BATH 

$3.50 

ALL    OUTSIDE    ROOMS 


HOTEL 
BELLECLAIRE 

BROADWAY  at  77th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 

Restful  quiet  combined  with 

quick  accessibility — 
Home  Life  within  a  Hotel. 

Living  Room,  Bath  and  as  many  Bed 
Rooms  as  desired  —  free  from  the 
cares  and  vexations  of  housekeeping. 

Suites,  with  Bath,  $1 600  a  year  and  up. 
Room  with   Bath,  $4  a  day  and  up. 

WALTER  GUZZARDI 


Opposite 

The  Theatre  Guild 

a  beautiful   and   delightfully  cool 

ITALIAN  GARDEN 

where  you  may  dine  in  comfort 

and  be  sure  of  getting  to  your 

seats  in  time. 

CUlSl'ne  UN£XC£LLED 
S£%VIC£  <P£CRF£CT 
Table  d'Hote  #1.50 

Carlo  Giolito's  Garden 

242  West  52nd 


Circle   1 006 1 


When  motoring  make 

Pickwick    Arms 
Hotel  and 
Restaurant 

Greenwich,  Conn 

Your  Goal  for  Luncheon 
or  Dinner  or  Over-night 

EDW.  C.  RAILING.  MGR. 
WALTER  GUZZARDI,  Pres. 


300  Park  Avenue 


YOU  will  delight  inTHE 
Drake,  with  its  wide 
outlook  over  sparkling 
blue  waters.  Every  room 
is  open  to  sun  and  air  and 
charming  views.  Enjoy 
the  myriad  fascinations  of 
Chicago  as  a  guest  of  this 
world-famous  hotel  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Under  The  Blackstonb 


jS~~^~  SHERIDAN     ROAD    AT     BELMONT 


D 


T^eart'nOHgh  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 

a    Hugh  McLennan,  'President 
G.  E.  BlLLinGSLEY,  dICanager  (       \ 

Chicago  j^J 


» 


A   Regal    Damask. 

brave  in  Crimson  and  Gold 


£7*^0  the  grim  and  stately  palaces  of  Renaissance 
{{J  Italy  the  forebearers  of  this  damask  brought  a 

new  loveliness.  Then  borne  on  a  wave  of  enthusiasm, 
they  came  from  Italy  to  France,  where  Louis  XIV 
kept  splendid  court  at  Versailles. 

Faithful  to  this  double  inheritance  this  modern 
damask  shows  how  sumptuous  color  was  fitly  matched 
by  noble  sweep  of  design  in  those  splendid  fabrics. 


Woven  on  our  own  looms  in  this  country,  it  is  typical 
of  the  fine  spirit  of  Schumacher  fabrics  which  may  be 
seen  by  arrangement  with  your  upholsterer  or  deco- 
rator, who  will  also  arrange  their  purchase. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufacturers, 
Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery 
and  Upholstery  Fabrics,  60  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 
City.    Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 


and  decorative  furniture 
and  art  objects  either 
manufactured  or  imported 
by  us. 


1337.  Floor  lamp,  com- 
bination black  and  gold 
marble  Ormula  mounts, 
brocaded  shade. 


1335.        Pompeian  floor 

lamp,  antique  gold,  black 

and     gold     marble  base, 
brocade  shade. 


1525.  Red  lacquer  table, 
black  and  gold  marble 
top. 


1527.  Hand  carved  wal- 
nut coffee  table,  black 
and   gold  marble   top. 


When  you  avail  yourself  of  our  expert  advice,  the 
planning  of  decorations  for  an  entire  home,  a  single 
room,  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  becomes  a  simple  matter. 


Some  of  our  fabrics  are  literal  tran- 
scriptions of  historic  masterpieces, 
others  are  our  designers'  adaptations 
of  distinguished  originals. 


AN  &  JPC^'CS 


f 

^^■t'&^&SWx 

The  best  traditions  of  bygone  centu- 
ries are  perpetuated  by  the  skill  of  our 
weavers  and  designers  which  even 
simulates  with  consummate  art  the 
gentle  beauty  of  fabrics  centuries  old. 


V-SGHUMAGHGFl  &  GOMPANY 
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Tapestry  Din 
for  luncheon  : 


ng  Ivoom 

it!  •! 1 1] in- 1 


The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom 
Open  for  Rejeivatious 
Season  1925-1926 


Charier.  Wilson     V 

Alariaging  Director 


The  Cordon  ^Bleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nal creations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Theodore  Titze 

(Formerly  of  the  Ritx  and  Sherry's) 
^Manager 

in  connection  with 

THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Street 

at  ^Madison  ^Avenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 

I  Formerly  of  th.  RitI ) 

\J\ianaging  'Director 
Telephone  Regent  4000 


Special  $1.25  Luncheon 
and  $2.00  Dinner  served  in 
English  Qrill  and  Blue 
Room.  Club  Breakfast,  85c 
and$l.  Eighteen  shops  and 
broker's  office  in  building; 
Barber  Shop  and  Beauty 
Parlor  operated  by  Ter- 
minal Barber  Shops; 
Private  Conference  Rooms. 

BooksQidiltoc 

HOTEL  CO.,  DETROIT 

ROY  CARRUTHERS.  President 


Exclusive 

Metropolitan 

Restaurant  Life 


nPHE   really   smart   restaurant 
■*■  has    become    a    very    neces- 
sary  part   of   New    York    social 
life;  so  important,  in  fact,  that 
the   metropolitan   hostess   counts 
upon    giving    a    certain    number 
of    her    gayest    parties     at    her 
favorite    restaurant.      At    these 
brilliant   and   luxurious   meeting 
places  the  most  elaborate   dinners  are  given,  the  most  enchanting 
and   intimate   little   suppers   and   the   gayest   and   most  captivating 
tea  dances. 

And  the  New  York  hostess  has  begun  to  realize  that  if  she  is 
entertaining  at  one  of  these  smart  restaurants  not  only  will  her 
dinner  be  served  with  the  finest  linen,  the  richest  silver,  but  she 
can  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  prepared  and  cooked  by  the  greatest 
chefs  in  the  world.  For  since  the  war  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  New  York  restaurateur  to  bring  to  this  country  the  most 
famous  chefs  of  Europe.  So  that  a  hostess  may  attain  a  reputa- 
tion of  serving  about  the  best  dinners  in  New  York  without  up- 
setting her   domestic   arrangements   even   for   an   hour. 

And  the  out-of-town  hostess  who  comes  to  New  York  in  the 
winter  for  a  brief  period  of  gayety  has  also  discovered  that  she 
can  entertain  at  these  beautiful  and  exclusive  places  in  the  most 
lavish  and  correct  fashion.  Women  socially  prominent  in  other 
big  cities  who  visit  New  York  every  winter  for  music  or  theatre 
or  possibly  to  bring  out  debutante  daughters  in  the  most  impressive 
fashion  fully  realize  the  social  value  of  the  New  York  restaurant. 


EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 

beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating    1034   guests. 

Equal  Distance  from  ^Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations. 
"Broadway  at  6jrd  Street. 

ROOM  22*  PRIVATE  BATH 

$3.50 

ALL    OUTSIDE    ROOMS 


HOTEL 
BELLECLAIRE 

BROADWAY  at  77th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 

Restful  quiet  combined  with 

quick  accessibility — 
Home  Life  within  a  Hotel. 

Living  Room,  Bath  and  as  many  Bed 
Rooms  as  desired  —  free  from  the 
cares  and  vexations  of  housekeeping. 

Suites,  with  Bath,  $1 600  a  year  and  up. 
Room  with   Bath,  $4  a  day  and  up. 

WALTER  GUZZARDI 


Opposite 

The  Theatre  Guild 

a  beautiful   and  delightfully  cool 

ITALIAN  GARDEN 

where  you  may  dine  in  comfort 

and  be  sure  of  getting  to  your 

seats  in  time. 

CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 
SE%VIC£  CPE%F£CT 
Table  d'Hote  #1.50 

Carlo  Giolito's  Garden 

242  West  52nd  Circle  10061 


When  motoring  make 

Pickwick    Arms 
Hotel  and 
Restaurant 

Greenwich,  Conn 

Your  Goal  for  Luncheon 
or  Dinner  or  Over-night 

EDW.  C.  RAILING,  Mgr. 
WALTER  GUZZARDI,  Pres. 


"at  Sherry's" 


300  Park  Avenue 


YOU  will  delight  iuThe 
Drake,  with  its  wide 
outlook  over  sparkling 
blue  waters.  Every  room 
is  open  to  sun  and  air  and 
charming  views.  Enjoy 
the  myriad  fascinations  of 
Chicago  as  a  guest  of  this 
world-famous  hotel  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 


I 


Vic 

Drake 


SHERIDAN     ROAD    AT    BELMONT      Jf V 


c 


TStearcTnOUgh  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 


^-^  HUGH  MCI 

f       I  G.  E.  Bill 


(fhicago 


D 


A   Regal    Dam  a  s  k. 

brave  in  Crimson  and  Gold 


<& 


'O  the  grim  and  stately  palaces  of  Renaissance 
Italy  the  forebearers  of  this  damask  brought  a 
new  loveliness.  Then  borne  on  a  wave  of  enthusiasm, 
thev  came  from  Italy  to  France,  where  Louis  XIV 
kept  splendid  court  at  Versailles. 

Faithful  to  this  double  inheritance  this  modern 
damask  shows  how  sumptuous  color  was  fitly  matched 
by  noble  sweep  of  design  in  those  splendid  fabrics. 


Woven  on  our  own  looms  in  this  country,  it  is  typical 
of  the  fine  spirit  of  Schumacher  fabrics  which  may  be 
seen  by  arrangement  with  your  upholsterer  or  deco- 
rator, who  will  also  arrange  their  purchase. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufacturers, 
Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery 
and  Upholstery  Fabrics,  60  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 
City.    Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 


Some  of  our  fabrics  are  literal  tran- 
scriptions of  historic  masterpieces, 
others  are  our  designers'  adaptations 
of  distinguished  originals. 


.     flSBm^k 


The  best  traditions  of  bygone  centu- 
ries are  perpetuated  by  the  skill  of  our 
weavers  and  designers  which  even 
simulates  with  consummate  art  the 
gentle  beauty  of  fabrics  centuries  old. 


y-semiMAGHsn  &  company 


Standard  size  plat el 
trations  in  full  c\ 
with  detailed  descrii 

for  specifying  the 
of  Period  Motifs  v. 

forwarded  for   8 
postage.     "Beaui 
Tiles"  booklet  free., 


!  style  of  period 
•mentforthe  modern 
e  is  most  acceptable 
the  Bath  Room, 
hen  and  Dining 
m,  though  it  serves 
wherever  a  fine 
,'ment  in  both  design 
color  is  desired. 


This  period  treatment  is  bas 
historic  precedent — developed  by  authorities"" 
in  architectural  history — and  produced  ex- 
clusively by  the  Associated  factories  listed 
below.  Without  the  correct  tiles  it  is  impos- 
sible to  duplicate  this  beautiful  effect. 


all  the  fine  qualities  which  this  original  de- 
sign possesses.  Size,  color,  glaze  and  tex- 
ture have  been  painstakingly  selected  to 
insure  a  correct  and  artistic  result.    Motifs 


)ther   periods   are 

Association  Tiles  will  stay  as  attractive  as 
originally  installed  because  they  do  not  fade, 
stain,  warp  or  wear  out.  On  porches  and 
terraces  they  are  absolutely  weatherproof. 


Associated  Tile  Manufacturers,  915  Seventh  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.   '   f 


Alhambra  Tile  Company 
American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Beaver  Falls  Art  Tile  Company 
Cambridge  Tile  Mfg.  Company 
Grueby  Faience  &  Tile  Company 
Matawan  Tile  Company 
Alosaic  Tile  Company 


Producers  of  Beautiful  Tiles 


© 


National  Tile  Company 

Old  Bridge  Enameled  Brick  &Tile  Company 

Perth  Amboy  Tile  Works 

The  C.  Pardee  Works 

United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works 

Wheeling  Tile  Company 
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Our  spacious  showrooms 
are  filled  with  interesting 
and  decorative  furniture 
and  art  objects  either 
manufactured  or  imported 
by  us. 


1337.  Floor  lamp,  com- 
bination black  and  gold 
marble  Ormula  mounts, 
brocaded  shade. 


1335.  Pompeian  floor 
lamp,  antique  gold,  black 
and  gold  marble  base, 
brocade  shade. 


1525.  Red  lacquer  table, 
black  and  gold  marble 
top. 


152  7.  Hand  carved  wal- 
nut coffee  table,  black 
and   gold  marble   top. 


When  you  avail  yourself  of  our  expert  advice,  the 
planning  of  decorations  for  an  entire  home,  a  single 
room,  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  becomes  a  simple  matter. 

A.H.NQTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
y^ev^J/ork 
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//  V  -"1  A;(-e  Houses  into  Homes ' 


INTERIOR 
cDeCO%4TIONS 


1805  Wa 


St., 


Philadelph 


In 

Philadelphia 

SHOPPING  in  Phila- 
delphia has  come  to  he 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  •  may  be  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either    for    oneself    or    one's 


louse,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and   tranquillity. 


Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,   BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 

Established   183a 

PHILADELPHIA 

'Diamond    Engagement 

and 
Jeweled  Wedding  1(ings 

The  quality  commensurate 

with  the  reputation  of  this 

Establishment    illustrated 

and  priced  in  the 

Diamond  Book 

(.mailed  upon  request) 

The  Qift  Suggestion  Book 

(.by  post  if  requested) 

Illustrating   and   pricing   several 

hundred  articles  suitable  for 

Wedding  and  other  Gifts 

Wedding  Invitations 
and  Announcements 

SAMPLES  MAILED  UPON  REQUEST 


Georgian 

Lighting 

Shops 


Standard  for  Balustrade  of  the  Adam 
Installed   at    residence    in    Montclair. 

Horace  Truinbauer,   Architect." 


223  S.    17th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


&JLT$elmoni 


interior 
decorations 


1702  WALNUT  STREET 
QhUadelnhicu-, 


HAMILTILE 

MARBLEIZED 
RUBBER    FLOORS 


Ha 

miltile    may    be    laid    over 

new 

or 

old    floors   a{   a   moderate 

cost. 

We  manufacture,   sell   and    i 

istall 

all 

Hamiltile   Floors   and   we 

pro- 

you  with  our  absolute  guaran- 

tee 

of  material  and  workmanship. 

Established  1870 

Write  for  Hamiltile  booklet 

HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.   CO. 

23.7  WALNUT  ST. ,  PHILADELPHIA 

FACTORY,  TRENTON,  N.J. 


Fritz  &  La  Rue,  inc. 

ISMPO%TE%S 

For  the  benefit  of  our  Customers 
who  have  been  out  of  town,  we 
will    continue    for    a    while    our 

AUGUST  REDUCTIONS 
ON 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

AT  25%  TO  50%  OFF 
REGULAR    PRICES 

■p\ESPITE  our  great  Selling 
■^-^during  August,  this  Stock  is 
still  the  largest  we  have  ever 
owned  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive ever  gathered  under 
one  roof.  If  you  have  any 
thought  of  buying  Oriental 
Rugs  this  year,  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  overlook  this  oppor- 
tunity to  select  them  from  a 
Stock  of  such  character  and  at 
such  great  savings.  Note  spe- 
cially that  we  are  overstocked 
on  large  size  Rugs  oi  the  finer 
qualities  such  as  Kashan, 
Saruk,  Kermanshah,  etc.,  and 
have  reduced  them  to  j£  the 
regular  prices,  to  make  room 
for  our  exceptionally  large  in- 
coming importations. 

1615  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The  announcements  on  this  page  arc  all  from  wholesale  houses  that  sell  to  the  trade  only.  The  article*  advertised  cannot  he  purchased  by  our  readers  direct  from 
them,  but  they  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  their  stock  if  you  trill  obtain  an  introduction  from  your  decorator  or  dialer.  Or  you  may  write  to  the  advertisers  mention- 
ing this  magazine,  and  they  will  Send  you  the  home  of  a  local  decorator  or  dealer  icho  will  co-operate  with  you  in  promptly  securing  any  articles  udi'crliscl  here. 


tc 


Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED  1886 
485  Fifth  Avenue— Sixth  Floor 

Opposite  Public  Library 

NEW  YORK 


IMPORTERS 

OF 

ANTIQUE  AND 

MODERN  RUGS 

FROM 

Persia,  India 

and  the 

FAR  EAST 


Seamless    Carpets    in    Solid 

Colors — Rugs  Woven  to 

Order  in  Orient 


Stock  list  "R"  sent  on  request 


Creations  for  the 

Bed     Room 

Dining    Room 

.  and  Living  Room 

IN'    NEW    DESIGNS    AND    FINISHES 

ALWAYS    DISPLAYED    IN     OUR 

SHOWROOMS 

^  The  Leonardo  Company 

Incorporated 

Manufacturers 

258  Canal  Street,  New  York 

Corner   Lafayette   Street 

Franklin   0840 


B.  BENGUIAT 

IMPORTER  OF    RARE   OLD  FARRICS 
WHOLESALE 


RARE  RUGS 


FINE  TAPESTRIES 


Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 
the  customary  introductions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 

Telephone,  Vanderbilt  214° 


The 

INCORPORATED 

25th,  Street 
New  Y©rf&   Cifty 


No.  7337  —  20" 

SUM.  IL^inmp  ^.sadl 
C^EadUe  Slhades 
©if  siim  ©sscl^isflve 


nrn 

Hepple  white  Sideboard 

on  end  tide  cupboards  and  con- 
vex doors  on  the  small  cupboards 
in  the  middle.  Two  rounding 
drawers  extend  across  the  center 
above  the  middle  cupboard. 
Inlays  of  holly  and  tulip  wood. 


Colonial  and 

Early  American 

Reprod  uctions  ) 


Sold  through  your  Arch', 
or   Decorators 


Illustrated  folder  on  request 


Richter  Furniture  Co. 

510-14  East  72d  Street  New  York 


CARVALHO 
BROTHERS 

now   at 
520   Madison  Ave. 

(^Announce 

the  opening  of  their 
new      establishment 

at 

762  Madison  Ave. 

Bet.  65th  &  66th  Sts. 

New  York 

Tel.   R^hinelander  6315 


A  Distinctive  Three-Floor- 
Exhibit  of  Period  Furniture 
for  the  Bed  Room,  Dining 
Room,  Living  Room  and 
Foyer. 

David'  Van 
Blerkoini  Co«,inc. 

1 1 3- 1 7  W.  1 7th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Chel.  2854.         Est.  1899 


ID  EPRODUCED  after  a  design 
**■  by  Christophe  Huet,  this 
amusing  Louis  XV  painted  screen 
is  highly  reminiscent  of  the  ex- 
travagant gaiety  of  Pompadour 
and  DuBarry,  and  is  a  charm- 
ing background  for  the  contem- 
porary pieces  shown. 

BRUNOVAN 

Incorporated 

Antiques  and  Reproductions 

383   MADISON  AVENUE 
PARIS  NEW  YORK 


Consult  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 
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12  ^ST  40TH  &TR£ST 


ANTiqUG  &  MODSRN 

RJUGS 

FROMTHS   QRI6NT 


LAR^GfiaT   ASSORTMENT 
IN   TH6    WORLD 


■m 
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THE-  ORSENIGO  C°  inc. 

383  ^tMadison  QSvenue 

^SoQJork  Qity 


»     r 


^fT    Reproducing   the   most   distinguished    specimens   of   early 
H  English,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  design  the  Orsenigo 

■■  Company  presents  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
Period  Furniture  and  Decorative  Objects  in  the  country.  Upon 
presentation  of  a  letter  of  introduction,  the  clients  of  Dealers  and 
Decorators  are  cordially  welcomed  to  the  New  York  Salons,  where 
interesting  exhibits  are  arranged  in  Living  Rooms,  Dining  Rooms 
and  Bedrooms  characteristic  of  the  various  periods. 

PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 


FACTORY-LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA,  CAL. 

615    LINCOLN    BLVD. 
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Dining  Room  Suites  Sofas 

Bedroom  Suites  Chairs 

Tables  Benches 


Cabinets 
Commodes 
Crystal  Mirrors 
Carved  Wood  Mirrors 
Iron  Consoles 
Carved  Wood  Consoles 
Waterford  Glass 


Chaise  Longes 
Needlework 
Desks 
Daybeds 
Phonographs 
Andirons 
Radios 


Embroidered  Tapestries 
Flemish  Tapestries 
Antiques 
Screens 
Paintings 
Porta  Fiores 
Porcelains 
Lamps  and  Shades 
Crystal  Trees 
Iron  Garden  Furniture 


FURNITURE  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  [ompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119  WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 


♦ 


■ 
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^Announcement 

IS  MADE  OF  THE  ARRIVAL  IN 
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EDGE  WORTH— by  the  Master  Craftsmen 


TN  both  hollow  ware  and  flat  ware,  Edgeworth 
beautifully  expresses  the  deft  skill  of  Gorham's 
Master  Craftsmen.  Time  can  affect  neither  the 
charm  nor  the  permanence  of  such  sterling.  Your 
jeweler  will  gladly  show  you  Edgeworth  and 
other  exquisite  Gorham  creations. 


PROVIDENCE 


NEW  YORK 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  SILVERSMITHS  FOR   OVER  90  YEARS 


The  A.  J.  Kobler  Residence  in  New  York 
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/»/m  Mead  Howe/Is,  Architect 


P.  W.  French  &  Co.,  Decorators 


In  this  engaging  breakfast  room  in  the  Kobter  home,  a  spacious  beauty  is  achieved  through  the  tempera  wall  painting  of  Italian 

landscapes.     Against  one  wall   is  a  Roman  fountain  of  golden  onyx.     The  furniture   is  of  English  Renaissance.     Throughout 

the  room  the  effect  of  graceful  arches  is  exceedingly  picturesque.     For  article  and  other  illustrations,  see  pages  27,  28  and  29 
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The  Sumptuous  Note  in  New  York  Architecture 

and  Interiors 

A  Park  Lane  Georgian  Home  in  New  York's  May  fair 
By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


NEW  YORK  has  been  the  fortunate 
beneficiary  of  such  a  wealth  of  Old 
World  art  in  recent  years,  as  fre- 
quently tends  to  dull  our  artistic  sen- 
sibilities; and  it  is  not  until  some  naive  ex- 
pression of  beauty  from  the  fountain  source — 
lying  maybe  in  the  exquisite  rendering  of 
some  classic  model  or  in  a  rare  collection  of 
mediaeval  relics — is  forcibly  brought  to  our 
attention,  do  we  note  and  marvel  at  the 
spectacle. 

This  perhaps  is  more  particularly  true  as 
regards  architecture,  for  only  as  we  are  able 
to  visualize  some  superlatively  fine  classic  ex- 
ample, as  is  illustrated  in  the  A.  J.  Kobler 
home  at  No.   820  Park  Avenue,   wrought  in 


the  spirit  of  the  late  Georgian  by  John  Mead 
Hovvells  of  New  York  do  we  come  fully  to 
appreciate  how  much  we  owe  to  those  great 
masters  of  English  design. 

The  fame  of  those  outstanding  figures  of 
English  history  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century  who  interpreted  art  in  terms 
of  domestic  architecture,  left  an  indelible 
impression  behind  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  high  ideals  for  which  they  stood  sponsor 
should  so  frequently  degenerate,  in  their  lat- 
ter day  application,  to  some  trivial  expression 
of  the  masters'  work. 

The  genius  of  Robert  Adam,  pre-eminently 
a  designer  of  English  homes,  has  suffered 
more  in  this  respect  than  is  the  case  with  his 


contemporaries,  for  the  word  Adam,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  has  come  to  mean  some 
superficial  handling  of  detail  in  no  wise 
typical  of  his  work  as  a  whole.  As  the  son 
of  a  famous  architect,  to  whom  both  Eng- 
land and  the  world  is  indebted  for  many 
noble  masterpieces,  his  career  was  marked  by 
even  more  brilliant  successes  and  he  left  be- 
hind him  an  abundance  of  valuable  material, 
from  which  his  disciples  may,  if  they  choose, 
draw  incentive  and  inspiration. 

Adam's  work  was  illustrative  of  both  the 
classic  and  the  romantic  phases  of  the  tran- 
sition period,  and  in  the  subtle  blending  of 
the  salient  characteristics,  of  which  he  was 
the  supreme  exponent,   Mr.    Howells,   in   the 
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IV.  French  &  Co.,  Decorators 


Dining  room   in  the  Kobler  home   has  the  effect   of  an  old   baronial  hall    with  its  fine  coved  ceiling  and  hand  modeled  frieze.     The  doors  of  this 

room  are  unique,  the  lower  half  plain,  the  upper  part  paneled  and  carved  and  encased  in  stone  blocks.     A  regal  17th  Century  Flemish  tapestry  of 

the  millefleur  design  covers   one  wall.    The  furniture    is   antique   Elizabethan  and  the  plank  floor  is  covered  with  an  antique  Fereghan  rug 
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Kobler  mansion,  has  achieved  a  typical  and  wholly 
delightful  expression  of  his  work.  Following  the 
sedate  spirit  of  the  Mayfair  Georgian  and  redolent 
of  the  famous  group  of  houses  still  standing  in  the 
Park  Lane  section  of  London,  the  design  embodies 
those  essentials  of  charm  that  were  Adam's  most 
notable  contribution  to  English  architecture. 

Originally  planned  for  Mrs.  Millbank-Anderson, 
widely  known  for  her  philanthropies  and  her  many 
public  benefactions,  the  owner  was  destined  never  to 
live  to  enjoy  it  and  the  property  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  Mr.  Kobler,  who  made  only  such  alter- 
ations to  the  interior,  as  were  necessary  to  accommo- 
date his  priceless  collection  of  antiques. 

The  matchless  simplicity  of  the  faqade  with  the 
traditional  flat  treatment  peculiar  to  Adam's  street 
architecture  with  its  pleasing  fenestration,  is  absorb- 
ingly interesting  and,  in  its  restraint  and  refinement 
of  detail,  infinitely  more  engaging  than  the  style  in 
which  the  vigor  of  Inigo  Jones  or  the  redundant  orna- 
ment employed  by  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  is 
more  conspicuous. 

Apart  from  the  noble  cornice  with  its  wide,  deep 
moulding  and  indentured  motif  and  the  charmingly 
designed  iron  grilles,  applied  as  screens  to  the  first 
floor  openings,  interest  centers  in  the  lovely  Adam 
doorway  supplying  the  key  to  the  design.  Finely 
proportioned  columns,  capped  by  Ionic  capitals,  up- 
holding an  entablature  with  a  decorative  treatment 
delightfully  reminiscent  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  flank 
the  door,  the  latter  surmounted  by  a  graceful  leaded 
fan  light. 

Just   inside   the   vestibule  are   richly  designed   gates 
of  hand  wrought  iron  which  give  access  to  the  palatial 
foyer.     A  distinctly  Old  World  atmosphere  pervades 
the    interior    illustrative,    in    great    measure,    of    the 
baronial  castles  of  England.     Innumerable  evidences  of  architectural 
beauty  of  the  Adam  type  greet  the  eye,   notably  the  ceiling  decora- 
tions   in    hand    modeled    plaster,    a    particularly    interesting    example 
being  the  coved  ceiling  in  the  foyer.     Others  of  early  English  design 
are  also  to  be  seen   in  which   intricate   patterns  of  floral,   fruit   and 
animal  motifs  abound. 

An  atmosphere  of  elegance  is  attained  as  well  by  the  prodigal  dis- 
play of  early  Italian,  French  and  English  relics  as  by  the  setting,  but 
so  skilfully  have  the  furnishings  been  assembled  that  one  may  pass 
from  period  to  related  period  with  no  sense  of  disharmony  but 
rather  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  success  of 
the  decorative  ensemble.  There  are  Italian  pieces,  found  mayhap 
in  some  sequestered  villa  on  the  slopes  of  the  Fiesole  or  from  some 
palazzo  on  the  Lugano  with  those  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  whose 
influence  upon  the  decorative  arts  surpassed  that  of  any  other  French 
monarch,  together  with  English  originals  that  hark  back  to  the  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess  who  did  for  England  what  the  French  ruler  did 
for  France. 

Also  to  be  found  in  association  with  the  furniture  are  sumptuous 
fabrics  and  textiles  of  the  sort  that  so  largely  influence  European 
tradition  in  the  16th  century,  the  product  of  Florentine,  Venetian  and 
Genoese  looms  such  as  illustrate  the  universal  tendencies  in  ornamen- 
tation and  workmanship,  so  dominant  a  feature  of  the  times. 

^  .  r. 


The  exterior  of  the  Kobler  house  harks  bach  to  Shnrledos  in  Buckinghamshire  of 
Adam  Brothers  were  the  architects 


Second  view  of  the  hallway  shows  an   English  stained  glass   window  and  below  the  window 
a  coffer  of  the  French  Renaissance 

Like  an  overture  to  a  symphony,  the  regal  splendor  of  the  foyer 
establishes  the  rhythm  of  harmony  that  runs  all  through  the  decora- 
tive scheme.  The  piquant  spiral  staircase  of  solid  teakwood,  with 
its  interesting  balustrading  of  Adam  design,  is  primarily  appealing, 
the  wrought  iron  rail  and  balusters  of  graceful  pattern  picked  out  in 
gold,  serving  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  peculiar  beauty  and 
distinction. 

The  richly  wrought  doors  of  walnut,  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance, 
encased  in  carved  wood  with  gold  ornamentation  are  superb  in  effect 
and  in  combination  with  the  rough  plastered  walls  done  in  imitation 
of  parchment,  form  a  rich  background  for  the  ancient  and  mediaeval 
furnishings. 

Beneath  a  window  of  English  stained  glass  that  casts  its  radiance 
over  the  inspiring  scene  is  a  coffer  of  rare  design,  while  before  it  on 
the  floor  lies  an  antique  Isphan  rug  of  the  16th  century,  in  which 
the  rose  background,  known  as  Isphan  red,  is  utterly  refreshing  in 
its  colorful  lure.  A  classic  Gothic  figure  of  equal  antiquity,  recessed 
in  the  wall  of  the  stairway,  which  rises  the  full  height  of  the  house, 
is  an  impressive  bit  of  decoration  as  are  also  copies  of  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Donatello  School,  the  Fereghan  rugs  and  the  old  blue  velvet 
hangings,  fringed  with  gold  that  tend  further  to  charm  and  enchant 
the  eye. 

There  is  an  inherent  quality  in  old  wood,  and  of  English  oak  in 
particular,  that  lends  an  air  of  great  dignity  to  a  room,  contributed 
by  no  other  means,  and  the  abundance  of  this  material,  now  mellowed 
to  rich  tones  by  the  passage  of  time  and  with  the  patina  that  only  age 
can  give,  employed  in  construction  of  the  magnificently  paneled  and 
frequently  carved  doors;  for  trim,  floors,  ceiling  beams  and  in  the 
sheathing  of  the  walls  serve  to  accentuate,  to  a  characteristic  degree, 
the  h'storic  appeal  of  the  interior. 

The  drawing  room  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  old  wood  in  decoration  where  the  walls,  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, are  covered  in  a  rare  example  of  17th  century  paneling, 
brought  over  intact  from  Lord  Huntington's  Scotch  palace,  built 
in  1690,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  the  wood  is  shown  to  advantage  by  the  simplicity 
of  treatment;  the  paneling  of  the  fair  wall  spaces  being  left  un- 
ornamented  and  finished  only  by  heavy  mouldings. 

The  furnishings  of  the  drawing  room  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  setting  and  there  is  about 
the  apartment  an  air  of  repose,  pleasantly  suggestive  of  the 
manors  of  Old  England  with  the  essential  charm  that  isf- 
part  and  parcel  of  that  romantic  period  in  the  country's 
history  and  which  one  may  still  find  reflected  in  the  sub- 
stantial dignity  of  the  English  home  today.  Consistent 
with  the  style  of  the  period  are  a  sofa  and  chairs,  rarely 
graceful  in  design,  done  in  petit  po:nt  which  engross  the 
attention  at  the  start  by  reason  of  their  decorative  value 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Through  an   ornamental  wrought  iron  gate  the  hall  is  entered.     This    picture    shows   the    spiral    stairway    of    solid   teak    with 

wrought  iron  handrail.     A  rare  Gothic  16th  Century  figure  is  sh    own   in   niche   on  the  stairway  and  a  bas-relief  of  the   Donat 

school  on  the  wall  at  the  left.     On  the  floor  is  a  priceless  Isphan  rug 
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e   wall    of    the    drawing    room    is    covered    with    rare    17th    Century  paneling  brought  from  the  famous  Huntington  palace   in   Scotland 
Gobelin  tapestry  hangs  on   one  of  the  walls  and  the  lighting  is  from  a  superb  rock  crystal  chandelier.     The  furniture  is  mainly  antiqut 


French  pieces  for  which  the  paneling  is  a  rich  background 
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Mitral  over  a  door  in  the  Dallas  Apartment  Hotel  in  Miami  by  Leo  Hunter 

Marine  Murals  Reminiscent  of  the  Spanish  Main 

Heroic  Decorative  Ship  Paintings  Designed  by  Leo  Hunter 
By  FREEMAN  LLOYD 


IN  a  land  of  the  salt-sea  waters,  what  bet- 
ter than  paintings  and  settings  reminis- 
cent  of   the   boundless   stretches   of    the 
Seven  Seas,  and  the  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  bravery  so  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  mariners  of  old! 

So  why  not  convey  by  this  medium  to  the 
minds  of  people — land  lubbers  if  you  like — 
that  while  visiting  Florida,  they  are  treading 
the  shores  on  whose  sands  stood,  fought  and 
died  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  fa- 
mous of  the  16th  and 
17th  Century  naviga- 
tors, discoverers  and 
colonizers  —  Spanish, 
English,  French  and 
Portuguese — all  more 
or  less  licensed  by 
their  respective  sov- 
ereigns as  freebooters 
or  buccaneers. 

The  homes  built 
here  out  of  coral  rock 
always  remind  one 
of-  the  romantic  times 
of  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation and  the  deeds 
of  daring  done  on  the 
Spanish  Main.  Can 
we  wonder  that  this 
Spanish  motif  is  al- 
most everywhere  ap- 
parent  ?  But  it 
appears  that  this  idea 
(so  far  as  it  concerns 
decorative  Art  in  the 
form  of  pictorial  rep- 
resentations of  marine  subjects)  is  only  just 
commencing.  The  theme  of  ocean,  sea  and 
gulf  will  ever  remain  engaging  to  the  count- 
less thousands  who  in  the  years  to  come  will 
visit  or  reside  in  the  Peninsula  State  with  its 
enormous  coast-line  of  1,146  miles.  The  very 
view  of  the  sea  lends  light  and  atmosphere  to 
the  interior  of  a  home,  apartment,  club  or 
hotel. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  his  mind  that 
Mr.  G.  M.  Heckscher,  of  New  York,  asked 
Mr.  Leo  Hunter,  the  well-known  marine 
artist,  to  paint  a  series  of  murals  for  the  new 
Dallas  Apartment  House,  just  completed  at 
Miami,  and  the  forerunner,  it  is  said,  of 
other  enormous  caravansaries  to  be  built  and 
managed  by  these  interests.  Mr.  Heckscher 
has  a  hobby,  and  that  pronounced  inclination 
is  toward  ships,  especially  representations  of 
the  old  and  more  celebrated  craft  commanded 
by  exploring  navigators.  Old  models  of  old 
ships  in  wood,  ivory  and  iron  have  a  great 
fascination  for  him.  Other  old  equipments 
of  one-time  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
he  uses  for  many  kinds  of  house  decorations. 
Ships'  lights — the  starboard  and  larboard  oil 
lamps,  when  placed  on  either  side  of  an  open 


fireplace  and  illuminated  by  electricity,  have 
a  pleasing  and  uncommon  effect.  Mr.  Heck- 
scher, it  is  believed,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
elaborate  murals  from  marine  subjects  of  the 
Sir  Francis  Drake  period  of  ships.  The  De- 
vonian had  fought  many  a  fight  on  the  Span- 
ish Main,  while  on  land  in  1586,  Sir  Francis 
almost  destroyed  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Hunter  was  associated 
with  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Archi- 
tects, and  designed  for  them  the  interiors  of 


'The  Golden  Hind, 


of  Mr.  Hunter's  designs  for  Mr.   Heckscher's   apartment  hotel 


yachts  and  decorated  the  saloons  and  cabins 
of  some  of  the  more  important  private  floating 
palaces,  including  the  Meteor,  owned  by  the 
former  Emperor  William  III  of  Germany. 
This  yacht  was  built  at  Shooter's  Island,  S.  I., 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Hunter  was  commissioned  by 
Mr.  A.  Carey  Smith,  U.  S.  Naval  Designer, 
to  decorate  various  vessels.  For  the  last 
few  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  portray- 
ing the  old  galleons  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
and  the  Drake  period.  One  of  these  exam- 
ples is  well  represented  in  the  picture  of  The 
Golden  Hind,  once  honored  by  the  presence 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  This  was 
soon  after  Drake's  arrival  at  Deptford,  near 
London,  after  completing  the  first  voyage 
made  round  the  world  by  an  Englishman. 
Elizabeth  went  on  board  the  ship,  and  there, 
after  partaking  of  a  banquet,  conferred  upon 
Drake  the  honor  of  Knighthood,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  her  entire  approbation  of  all 
he  had  done.  Drake  had  obtained  a  regular 
privateering  commission  from  the  Queen  in 
1570.  It  is  written  of  this  official  "buccaneer" 
that  "his  success  and  honorable  demeanor  .  .  . 
gained  him  high  reputation." 

Let  those  who  look  upon  the  murals  at  the 


Heckscher  pile  at  Miami,  visualize  Drake  in 
1572!  With  his  small  squadron  he  took  and 
plundered  the  Spanish  town  of  Nombre  de 
Dios.  With  his  men  he  penetrated  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  From  the  top  of  a  tree 
which  he  climbed  while  on  the  Isthmus,  he 
obtained  his  first  view  of  the  Pacific,  and 
"resolved  to  sail  an  English  ship  in  these 
seas."  The  fleet  with  which  Drake  sailed 
on  this  enterprise  consisted  of  only  five  small 
vessels.  Their  limited  crews  mustered  166 
men.  No  Englishman 
had  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  voyage 
through  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  Drake 
reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  The  passage 
of  the  straits  took 
sixteen  days. 

Mr.  Hunter  who 
resides  at  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  was  "meant 
for  the  sea."  He  al- 
ways had  a  taste  for 
marine  subjects,  he 
said.  As  a  boy  he 
studied  to  enter  the 
U.  S.  Navy  as  a 
midshipman.  In  art 
he  had  the  advantage 
of  being  a  pupil  of 
George  H.  Smilie  of 
New  York,  land- 
scape painter.  Young 
Hunter  subsequently 
went  abroad  and 
studied  in  Paris  and  London.  The  late  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hunter,  father  of  the  artist,  was  also 
fond  of  the  sea  and  sailed  with  Capt.  Josia 
Crecy,  skipper  of  the  Flying  Cloud — the  most 
celebrated  of  the  American  clipper  ships  of 
the  '50s.  This  canvassed  greyhound  of  the 
deep  seas  was  engaged  in  the  China  and  East 
India  trades.  Models  and  pictures  of  her 
are  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  She 
was  built  at  Mackay's  Yard,  Boston. 
Mr.  Mackay  was  also  the  designer  and 
builder  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  Dread- 
naught,  and  others  that  raced  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  be  the  first  home 
with  the  season's  valuable  new  tea,  the  silks, 
spices  and  general  cargoes  from  the  ever  pro- 
lific  Orient. 

It  was  Hunter,  the  silk  merchant's  stories 
of  the  high  seas — the  Indian,  South  Atlantic 
and  North  Atlantic  oceans  that  fired  and  in-f. 
spired  the  imagination  of  Leo  the  boy,  who 
also  followed  with  interest  the  home  work 
of  his  father  when  designing  and  building 
model  yachts. 

So  in  due  time  the  Old  Adam  appeared  in 
the  young  man,  and  we  find  him  as  a  sketcher 
and  etcher  of  the  old  shipping  wharves  in  the 
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Port  of  New  York — 
in  the  clipper  ship 
days  long  since  past. 

The  Old  East  In- 
dia ll'harf,  New 
Y  o .%,  foot  of 
Maiden  Lane  and 
Old  South  Street,  is 
full  of  careful  and 
remarkable  w  o  r  k. 
Some  other  of  the 
Hunter  etchings  may 
be  seen  in  the  East 
India  House,  New 
York.  They  are  also 
in  the  collections  of 
the  late  T-  P.  Mor- 
gan, W.'H.  Harri- 
man,  James  Farrell. 
G.  M.  Heckscher 
also  in  the  yacht  clubs  and  other  places. 

On    being    interviewed    Mr.    Hunter    said 
there    is    a    continuous   call    for    paintings   of 
the  old  Mackay  clippers.     These  are  all  pro- 
duced  from   plans   and   specifications   so   that 
exact  copies  or  representations  of  these  ships 
hang    on    the    walls    of    collectors.      Mackay 
always   designed   ships   with    very   lofty  rigs; 
they,  consequently,  carried  an  enormous  area 
of  canvass.    This  was  particu- 
larly  so    in    the    case    of    the 
Flying    Cloud    whose    skipper 
used  to  crowd  on  every  stitch 
little  caring,  it  seemed,  what 
was  carried  away,  in  his  race 
against     time     to     his     home 
port. 

Miss  Phoebe  Hunter,  the 
artist's  daughter  and  right 
hand  man  (as  our  friend  de- 
scribed her)  assisted  in  the 
mural  productions  for  the 
Dallas  Apartment.  This 
young  lady  has  already 
.  proved  herself  to  be  a  succes- 
ful  portrait  painter,  and  has 
painted  murals  embodying 
picture  rhymes  for„  nurseries 
_  and  children's  hospitals.  She 
is  now  20  years  of  age  and  a 
pupil    of    Frederick    Dielman. 

The    dolphins    at    the    bot- 
tom   of    the    Hunter    murals 
are   very   striking.     They   are 
mostly  painted  in  blue  and  in 
red     on     gold     backgrounds. 
Underneath   the   dolphins   is   a   Greek  design 
of     waves.      Thus     is     portrayed     the     true 
tumbling  of   the  dolphins,   after   the   manner 
of  the   "roley  poley"  portpoise,   so   often  ob- 
served   by    voyagers    on    the    North    Atlantic 
and   other   oceans.     A   few  of   the   sterns  of 
the  old  Spanish  and  Drake  Ships,  have  been 
architecturally  rendered.      Four  of  the  ships 


Mural  over  a  shop  door  in  the  Heckscher  apartment  hotel  inspired  by  famous  old  English  ships 

are  Spanish  and  five  British.  The  nationality 
is  indicated  by  its  flag.  In  some  cases  the 
dolphins  are  in  gold  on  an  ultra-marine 
blue  background. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  also  a  worker  in  wood  and 
in  several  cases  has  rebuilt  wrecks  of  models 
— household  ships  that  had  been  cast  aside 
as  worthless  rubbish  and  unworthy  of  an 
ordinary   woman's   attention!      "They   gather 


The  ship  in  the  center  of  this  design  is  "The  Great  Harry,"  famous  English  ship 

dust — throw  them  out!"  So,  out  of  junk 
heaps  and  odd  corners,  here  and  in  Canada, 
the  Ossining  marine  painter,  has  been  able 
to  salvage  the  one-time  prides  of  the  old 
green  sea  mariners — great  grandfathers  of 
a  new  race  of  city  dwellers  who  have  no  use 
for  the  Main.  Mr.  Hunter  is  also  a  keen 
yachtsman  and  has  sailed  his  own  craft.    His 


studio  is  in  one  of 
those  great  mansions 
on  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  Here 
were  painted  the 
murals  illustrating 
tin's   article. 

Admiral  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  always  was 
and  will  be  a  roman- 
tic figure.    A  musical 
play  on  the  subject  of 
this  sailor's  life  at  sea 
and  ashore  is  now  ex- 
tremely  popular   and 
acted  by  amateurs  in 
the  fishing  towns  and 
villages    of    England 
and  Wales ;  this  oper- 
etta   being   also    car- 
ried further  inland,  wherever  the  salt  ot  the 
sea  is  in  the  atmosphere.     Although  an  ency- 
clopedia tells  us  that  Drake  was  twice  mar- 
ried,  these   unions,   it  would   appear,   are   or 
were  not  recognized  by  the  family,  especially 
the  Tyrrwhit-Drake  branch,  which  claims  to 
be,    and    no   doubt    is,   descended    from    John 
Drake,   the  Admiral's  brother.     John   Drake 
was  a  Lord   Mayor  of  London,  according  to 
my   informant,   the  late  Cap- 
tain   Harry    Tyrrwhit-Drake, 
of  New  York,  a  former  officer 
in   the   Indian   Army.      It    is 
the   John   Drake   side   of   the 
family    that    still    has    in    its 
possession    the    snuff-box    pre- 
sented to  Sir  Francis  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.     It  is  also  worthy 
of   note   that   the   commander 
of  the  Arethusa  in  the  daring 
and  successful  attack  on  Zee- 
brugge     during     the     World 
War  was  none  other  than   a 
Tyrrwhit-Drake ;    indeed,    the 
"saucy"      Arethusas      of      the 
Royal  Navy  have  been  noted 
for   the   seamanship  and   dash 
of  their  intrepid  captains. 

These  Drakes  are  also  noted 
for  their   knowledge  concern- 
ing race   horses,   hunters   and 
hounds.      The    late    Captain 
Harry     Tyrrwhit-Drake     de- 
clared that  as  Sir  Francis  had 
no     legitimate     offspring     no 
member  of  society  had  a  right 
to    claim    direct    or    legal    descent    from    the 
"Buccaneer";  for  that  was  the  name  or  sta- 
tion  given   by   Harry   Drake   to   the   admiral 
who,    early   in    1587,   set  sail   with   a   strong 
squadron   to   cripple   the  King   of   Spain   and 
"singe  his  beard"  in  his  own  seas.     Sir  Fran- 
cis died  off  Porto  Rico  in   November,    1595, 
and  quite  rightly  on  the  high  seas. 


*      \ 


A   mural  design  from  famous  English  ships.    For  the  design  at  the  left  Mr.  Hunter  selected  one  of  Drake's  ships.    The  model  at  the  right  is  the  ship 

"Ann"  which  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  1622 
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City  Residence  with  Quality  of  Country  Home 

Tlw  Neiv  York  Home  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Wood  Is  a  Combination  of  Country  and  City  Beauty 


II  illiam   Lawrence  Bottomley,  Architect 


Photos  by  J.   W.  Gillie 


Entrance  hall  looking  toward  grilles  which  close   off  vestibule   and  coat  closet.    These  iron  grilles  are  painted  a  soft  turquoise  blue, 
heightened  with  dull  gold  and  red.     The  mantel  shelf  is  in  green  marble   with   gold   consoles,   above   which   hangs    an   old   cope   in 

red,  embroidered  in  gold 


t        i 
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The  mantelpiece  follows  the  tradition  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, sturdy  with  a  high  sloping  hood,  on  which   is  painted 
J»  «  decoration   in   tempera.     The  chair   is  antique  red   velvet, 

while  the  rug  is  an  old  Persian  one  with  soft  tones  of  reds, 
tans  and  greens  predominating   (At  the  right) 


Entrance  hall  looking  through  double  arcade  down  into 
living  room.  The  ceiling  is  antique  walnut  color,  walls 
soft  parchment,  with  the  columns  and  capitals  of  a  darker 
stone  color.  The  brocades  and  velvets  are  in  soft  shades  of 
antique  red.  gray  and  green,  with  a  little  gold.  The  terra 
cotta  part  just  beyond  the  balustrade  is  a  highly  glazed  leaf 
green  (Below) 


>       » 


General  view  of  living  room  looking  toward  garden.  The 
walls  of  this  room  are  old  parchment  color.  The  ceiling 
is  painted  with  subdued  arabesques,  the  background  of 
gold  much  fatigued,  and  showing  red  through.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  ceiling  is  one  of  delicacy  and  lightness,  the 
arabesques  counting  very  little  in  reality.  The  penetrations 
are  painted  in  soft  tones  of  red.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  room  is  only  twelve  feet  four  inches  wide,  although 
it  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and  over  fifty  feet  long.  The  color 
of  the  curtains  is  a  soft  old  canary  damask  which  is  re- 
peated in  the  arm  chair  on  the  left.  Above  the  credenza  on 
the  left  hangs  a  brocade  in  red  velvet  embroidered  in  gold 
(At  the  right) 
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Clarence  S.  Stein,  Architect 
Lily  pool  in  front  of  the  Wasser  house  with  its  quaint  little  water  god  is  typical  of 

landscape  architect 


Photographs  by  Kenneth  Clark 
rare  and  sympathetic  handling  of  this  place  by  tin 


A  City  House  that  has  the  Quality  of  a  Feudal  Castle 

Mr.  Edwin  Wasser' s  Most  Interesting  Home  Is  Located  on  a  Bluff  Overlooking  Van  Cortland t  Park,  New  York 

By  JANET  HOWISON  MARSH 


SURROUNDED  by  the  peculiarly  in- 
gratiating atmosphere  that  was  New 
York's  when  it  was  young,  Fieldston- 
on-the-Hudson  has  come  to  be  a  garden 
spot,  with  its  winsome  homes  set  down  amid 
the  great  boulders,  typical  of  the  terrain  and 
the  masses  of  dogwood,  wild  azaleas,  lilacs 
and  a  host  of  old-fashioned  flowers  native  to 
the  soil,  a  rare  environment  for  a  city  dwelling. 
^^  So     harmoniously 

/       i,A       does    the    modern 
Prt  .  architectural    note 


blend  with  the  varied  beauty  of  the  setting 
as  to  form  a  unique  development,  a  country 
suburb  in  the  heart  of  town.  Very  wisely, 
too,  have  the  planners  of  this  new  Eden  re- 
frained from  despoiling  the  gifts  of  which  na- 
ture was  so  prodigal,  and  here  lies  the  key  to 
the  interest  and  hirmony  of  the  ensemble. 
In  many  instances  the  material 
blasted  for  the  foundation  was  utilized 
for  the  superstructure,  as  was  the  case 
in  Edwin  Wasser's  interesting  home 
ocated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  Van 
Cortlandt  and  the  further  confines  of 
Westchester.  Some  500  cubic  feet  of 
rock  from  the  foundation,  with  boulders 
rising  eleven  feet  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding level  were   removed   and  used 


most  wisely  in  the  construction  of  the  house. 
Given  such  a  picturesque  background,  Clar- 
ence S.  Stein,  the  achitect,  designed  the  house 
relying  solely  on  the  native  beauty  and  fitness 
of  the  material  to  gain  his  effects.  Almost 
mediaeval  in  aspect,  the  massive  structure 
grows  out  of  the 
ground  naturally  with 
no  exterior  ornamenta- 
tion to  mar  the  essen- 
tially sympathetic  ac- 
cord of  art  and  nature. 
And    today,    giant 

Second  floor  plan  of  the 

Wasser     home     with     its 

luxurious  arrangement  of 

baths  and  closets 


First  floor  plan 
of  the  Edwin 
Wasser  house 
showing  r ela- 
tion   to    garden 


; 
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Main   faqade   of  the   Edwin    Wasser   house   at   Fieldslon-on-the-Hudson    with   its  fine  approach  over  massive   boulders   and   its   unusual  flavor   of 
Mediaeval  architecture  in  its  picturesque  setting  of  vines,  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
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the  street  and  a  path  of  broken  flagging  to 
the  entrance.  To  one  side,  but  in  such  close 
proximity  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
architectural  design,  is  an  enchanting  pool, 
with  Lily  pads  floating  on  the  surface  and 
in  the  center  an  infantile  Pan  of  mischA'DUS 
mien,  holding  in  his  arms  ;i  squirming  dolphin 
from  whose  mouth  a  stream  of  water  splashes 
refreshingly  into  the  pool  below. 

Since  it  was  the  desire  of  the  owner  to 
provide  both  for  a  loggia  and  an  enclosed 
porch,  this  naturally  threw  the  key  of  the 
plan  to  the  center,  and  to  give  the  living- 
rooms  the  benefit  of  the  terrace,  which,  like  a 
Babylonical  garden  is  hung  high  above  the 
street,  it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  size 
of  the  hall  or  corridor  so  as  to  throw  that 
space    into    the   living-room. 

For  this  reason,  the  vestibule  opens  into  a 
foyer  of  moderate  size.  This  gives  access  to 
the  sun  room,  the  living-room  and  the  partly 
enclosed  stairway,  a  thoroughly  logical  and 
consistent  arrangement.  To  make  the  porch 
an  asset  through  the  year  is  a  plan  constantly 
growing  in  favor.  That  in  the  Wasser  home 
not  only  has  the  charm  of  the  out-of-doors, 
but  the  very  practical  aspect  of  being  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  structure  with  the  benefit 
of  heat  in  winter.  With  its  naive  flagged 
pavement,  and  summer  fittings,  it  forms  a 
delightfully  cool  retreat  for  hot  days. 

The  beauty  and  livableness  of  a  house  de- 
pends   so    much    upon    the    treatment    of    its 

A  cosy  little  breakfast  room  off  the  dining  room, 
done  in  early  American  pine,  is  most  alluring. 
An  adorable  corner  cupboard  and  rush  bottomed 
chairs  are  particularly  appropriate,  while  curtains 
of  Colonial  blue  lend  just  the  necessary  touch  of 
"rightness"  to  complete  the  picture 


boulders  still  flank 
the  facade,  even 
climbing  up  the  face 
of  the  embankment 
to  the  sightly  loggia 
that  runs  around 
two  sides  of  the 
house  and  forms  a 
solid  abutment  on 
the  southern  end. 
Other  huge  masses 
of  rock  formation  I 
mark  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  acre  plot, 
while  to  the  east 
rises  a  hill  of  gran- 
ite, topped  by  a  love- 
ly rustic  arbor, 
from  which  rare  vis- 
tas of  wooded  areas 
and  rolling  hills  may 
be  enjoyed. 

As  the  architect's 
problem  was  largely 
one  of  location,  he 
designed  a  rectangu- 
lar house  with  a 
service  wing  extend- 
ing in  an  easterly 
direction,  but  pushed 
the  house  well  back  & 
in  the  lot,  so  as  to  i 
give  it  the  appear-  I 
ance  of  growing  out  I 
of  the  soil.  Owing 
to  the  character  of 
the  site,  the  natural 
position  of  the  main  entrance  was  on  the  side 
rather  than  in  front.  At  this  point,  a  natural 
slope  toward  the  street  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  garage,  which  with  its  abundant 


Deep  embrasured  windows   and  Colonial   wainscoting   provide    a  stately  setting  for  the   rich   tapestry,  rare   floor   covering  and 
delightful  Tudor  furniture  in  the  dining  room.     The  total  absence  of  wall  decoration   adds  an   element  of  repose 


planting  of  blue  spruce,  Norway  and  Swedish 
pine  is  successfully  screened  from  view  of 
the  doorway. 

An  easy  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  up  from 


walls  and  floors  that  the  subject  is  one  of 
particular  interest  to  prospective  builders. 
Throughout  the  Wasser  house,  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  prevails.     All  the  walls  are  finished 
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in  wavy  plaster,  having  an  interesting  undu- 
lating effect,  not  enough  to  he  stereotyped,  hut 
sufficient  to  lend  variety  and  character  to  the 
surface. 

■  method,  better  known  as  Parge  work, 
was  employed  by  that  great  master  architect, 
B.  F.  Goodhue,  with  whom  for  long  Mr. 
Stein  was  associated.  And  although  the  plas- 
ter is  roughly  applied,  the  texture  is  pleasingly 
wax  like,  with  just  sufficient  color  added  to 
produce  a  warm,  rich  feeling. 

Only  the  finest  quality  of  oak.  went  into 
the  woodwork  and  the  floors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rooms  finished  in  Colonial 
white,  were  given  just  the  merest  suggestion 
of  weathered  stain  to  supply  the  look  of  age, 
so  as  to  make  them  blend  in  harmony  with 
the  furnishings. 

It  is  in  the  great  living-room  that  the  archi- 
tect has  given  fullest  expression  to  his  pen- 
chant for  exquisite  woodwork.  Here  the  fire- 
place end  of  the  room  is  paneled  in  oak  after 
the  manner  of  the  early  craftsmen  and  not 
even  the  superb  masonry  of  the  huge  stone 
fireplace  and  chimney  is  allowed  to  detract 
from  the  classic  beauty  of  the  paneling  which 
serves  to  invest  the  room  with  a  feeling  of 
permanence,  of  dignity  and  Old  World  charm. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
mediaeval  tenor  of  the  exterior. 

There  are  doors  in  the  paneling,  the  one 
on  the  left  of  the  fireplace  leading  to  the 
telephone  room  and  on  the  right  to  the  dining- 

The  simple  treatment  of  the  stairivay  in  the  foyer 

depends    for    its    charm    wholly    on     the    extreme 

beauty    of    the    slightly    weathered    oak    and    the 

mediaeval   method  of  joinery 


The  rich  and  simple  oak  paneling  covering  one  end  of  the  living  room  is  a  most  conspicuous  feature,  and  by   its  superlative 

material,  coloring   and   fine   cabinet   work   is   singularly   interesting   especially   in   combination    with    the   rich    tapestries,   Queen 

Anne    chairs    and    other    early    English    furnishings 

room,   but  so  skilfully   are   they  concealed  as      desirable   plan   in   any   house  except,    perhaps, 
to  appear  an  integral  part  of  the  wall.     This      in    one    destined    for    extensive    entertaining. 


has    had    the    effect    of    quite    detaching    the 
dining-room  from  the  living  quarters,  a  most 


The   isolation   of   the  service  wing   is  well 
conceived    and    the    upper    floor    presents    an 


unusually  practical 
arrangement  with 
its  four  master's 
rooms  and  three 
baths,  within  the  ex- 
tension quarters  for 
the   maid   servants. 

What  the  frame 
is  to  the  picture,  the 
landscape  treatment 
is  to  the  house,  and 
this  phase  of  the 
work  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  appeal- 
ing skill  by  Henry 
Wright  of  Mr. 
Stein's  office.  Many 
intriguing  features 
have  been  introduced 
in  the  design  which 
sympathetically  co- 
ordinates with  the 
design,  the  native 
material  of  which  it 
is  built  and  its 
highly  picturesque 
environs. 

One  of  the  great 
charms  of  this  house, 
both    interior   and 
exterior,  is  a  certain 
dignified   simplicity 
so    that    it    seems 
quite    in    harmony 
with   the   rural  sur- 
roundings    and     at 
the    same    time    is 
suited  to  a  luxurious  comfort  of  living  which 
is   essential   to   the   modern,    intelligent   home 
owner.      The    details   of   the   photographs   on 
this   page    fully    illustrate   this   point. 
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Little  Houses  for  Great  Gardens 

Formal  and  Informal  Tea  Houses  of  Varied  Architecture 
and  Picturesque  Surroundings 

By  MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


WHEN  summertime  comes  to  our 
garden,  the  fascination  of  the  loveli- 
est homes  weakens  in  comparison 
with  our  "outdoor  living-room" — 
the  tea  house,  without  which  no  garden  is 
really  complete.  Whether  the  tea  house  is 
rustic  or  marble,  the  period  of  an  ancient 
Erench  palace  or  the  kind  found  in  a  fragrant 
enclosure  back  of  a  Colonial  cottage,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  popular  summer  living  place 
where  one  may  serve  iced-tea  on  a  warm  after- 
noon after  tennis  or  sew  and  read  in  the 
shade  in  the  morning. 

The  ideas  for  some  of  these  tea  houses  have 
come  to  us  from  old  Italian  gardens,  others 
are  actually  imported  from  Japan,  and  from 
France  we  have  the  little  Greek  "temples 
of  friendship,"  still  to  be  found  in  quaintly 
formal  gardens  on  the  east  side  of  Paris. 

Tea  houses  have  been  a  part  of  garden 
schemes  both  homelike  and  formal  since  people 
dared  to  live  out  of  doors  away  from  protect- 
ing walls.  Here  in  America  we  often  build 
them  in  the  form  of  cosy  little  "doll  houses" 
that  nestle  charmingly  in  the  half-hidden 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  garden;  though,  of 
course,  for  large  estates  they  are  designed 
with  architectural  precision  to  fit  the  more 
classic  garden,  and  whatever  their  size  or  de- 


sign, they  are  bound  to  present  some- 
thing of  the  personality  of  the  garden 
owner. 

We  all  recall  the  tea  houses  in  New 
England  known  as  "sanctuaries,"  built, 
of  course,  for  peace  and  rest  in  the  quiet 
corners  of  quaint  gardens.  As  a  rule, 
the  material  used  in  making  them  cor- 
responded with  the  house,  marble  or 
concrete,  brick  or  stone  or  wood,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Where  gardens  possess  a  bit  of  land 
that  overlooks  beautiful  patterns  of 
flower  colors,  the  summer  house  is 
sometimes  placed  there,  especially  if  beyond 
there  is  a  view  of  purple  hills  or  blue  sea. 
Sometimes  a  tea  house  which  has  been  espe- 
cially placed  to  command  a  wide  reaching 
view  over  valleys  or  fields  or  rivers  is  called 
a  "gazebo."  These  are  often  constructed  two 
stories  in  height  and  in  old  Salem  they  were 
often  carved  with  great  beauty,  especially  in 
the  time  of  Samuel  Mclntyre  that  famous 
craftsman.  Usually  they  were  roofed  with 
shingles  that  were  not  painted  or  stained,  but 
left  to  weather  a  beautiful  silver;  then  rose 
vines  were  trained  over  the  surface,  making 
an  effect  of  rare  charm. 

It    is   hardly    necessary    to    say    that   a   tea 


A   tea  house  of  a  formality  that  amounts  to  elegance  at  Dawson  Hall  on  the  beautiful  estate  of  the 

Misses  Hunt  at  Beverly,  Mass.   The  planting  about  this   tea   house   and  the   approach   past  the   pool 

are  of  unusual  loveliness 


A   tea  house  at  the  end  of  a   garden  vista   overlooking 

a  lake.     This  little  house  is  most  interestingly  placed  on 

the    Charles   Harding    estate   at    Dedham,   Mass. 


house  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  an  estate  should 
be  placed  with  thoughtful  relation  to  the 
house  and  the  views.  In  England  and  in 
France,  and  in  Italy,  the  placing  of  the  little 
house  in  the  garden  is  most  carefully  thought 
out.  In  Italy  the  tempietto  was  considered 
indispensable  in  the  garden  during  the  Renais- 
sance, not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  great 
ladies  who  rested  there  in  their  quaintly  won- 
derful clothes,  but  as  a  means  of  adorning  the 
estate.  Of  course,  in  these  old  Italian  gar- 
dens the  tea  house  was  classic  in  design,  form- 
ing an  exquisite  detail  against  the  dark-green 
masses  of  cypress  and  ivy. 

One  cannot  too  often  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  a  tea  house  cannot  add  to  the  charm  of 
a  garden  unless  its  relation  to  house  and  gar- 
den plans,  both  in  size  and  style,  is  most  care- 
fully considered.  For  the  smaller  garden, 
barely  more  than  trellis  walls  or  rustic 
branches,  the  village  carpenter  can  be  counted 
on  for  a  successful  effect,  but  for  the  con- 
crete or  marble  garden  temples,  the  services 
of  a  skilled  architect  are  necessary,  to  con- 
struct with  beauty  and  to  harmonize  the  re- 
sult with  its  environment. 

By  right  construction  and  careful  placing 
tea  houses  offer  rare  opportunities  to  enhance 
the  grace  of  a  garden.  They  are  delightful  at 
the  end  of  a  long  walk,  or  on  the  pinnacle  of 
a  little  hill.  And  if  they  weather  quickly 
they  soon  sink  into  the  landscape  seeming  to 
have  dwelt  there  for  centuries. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  types  of  tea 
houses  is  called  "the  floating  or  water  pa- 
vilion." These  are  often  seen  in  the  Cali- 
fornia gardens,  frequently  roofed  over  with 
a  rich  yellow  thatch,  a  type  of  roofing  much 
seen  in  the  West  during  the  early  days  of  its 
settlement. 

Sometimes  the  tea  house  is  built  in  the 
wall  of  the  garden  with  a  projecting  roof  that 
may  be  of  tile  or  of  rustic  branches,  but 
should,  of  course,  harmonize  closely  with  the 
wall  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Such  a  little  rest 
house  as  this  is  charming  to  reach  at  the  end 
of  a  warm  walk.  It  demands  very  little  fur- 
niture, just  a  rustic  bench,  a  few  chairs  and  a 
table. 

Often  a  more  elaborate  tea  house  is  con- 
nected at  either  end  with  long  pergolas  form- 
ing a  half-circle  at  the  end  of  a  garden.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  combination  is  that  it 
gives  a  dignified  finish  for  the  garden,  bj 
sides  forming  a  pleasant  shaded  walk  that  may 
extend  from  the  entrance  to  the  ground 
through  the  tea  house  and  beyond.  Such  a 
tea  house  may  be  constructed  of  concrete,  of 
wood,  to  be  painted  white,  or  of  rustic 
branches  and,  of  course,  the  pergola  would  be 
the  same  in  design  and  building  material. 

In  order  to  make  a  rest  house  such  as  this 
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picturesque,  a  lily  pond  may  be  placed  directly 
in  front  of  it  and  in  the  pool  a  little  sculptured 
figure  would  stand,  of  marble  or  lead  or  con- 
crete, which  could,  of  course,  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  fountain. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  is  found 
on  a  North  Shore  estate,  where  the  pergola 
entrance  is  three  sided,  so  that  it  may  be 
reached  from  almost  any  part  of  the  garden ; 
grape  vines  clamber  over  the  roof  and  the 
floor  is  just  a  bit  of  well-kept  soft-green  turf. 
iTrees  act  as  a  wind  break  for  the  little  rest 
House,  which  is  cunningly  tucked  away  be- 
tween shrubbery  and  clambering  vines.  The 
entrance  is  very  wide  and  low,  so  that  one 
steps  out  from  it  directly  on  the  lawn,  which 
is  bordered  with  flowers.  And  here  and  there 
are  brilliant  oil  jars  brought  over  from  Spain. 

A  most  interesting  old  tea  house  forms  a 
fine  bit  of  decoration  on  a  seventeenth  century 


Rustic  tea  house 
and  pergola  on 
the  estate  of 
Morris  J.  Curran 
at  Philips  Beach, 
Mass.    (above) 


A  Japanese  tea 
house,  the  cen- 
tral feature  in 
the  Japanese  gar- 
den of  Mrs. 
Homer  Gage, 
Shrewsbury.  The 
house  was  actu- 
ally brought 
from  Japan 


estate.  It  is  octagonal  in 
shape,  the  odd  roof  end- 
ing up  in  a  peak  adorned 
with  a  pineapple,  the  em- 
blem of  hospitality.  This 
tea  house  divides  a  long 
path,  which  starts  at  the 
house,  continues  through 
an  enclosed  hedge,  on  to  a 
statue  at  the  farthest  end. 
In  construction  it  is  light 
and  graceful,  upheld  with 
slender  columns,  which 
gives  it  an  air  of  refine- 
ment and  architectural  re- 
straint. 

When  a  tea  house  is 
overlooking  the  water 
there    is    always    an 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


A  little  rest  house  in  the  garden  of  Henry  Latham  at  Brookline. 

This  charming  little   brick   tea  house   is  covered  with  vines  and 

surrounded  with  flowers  and  the  little   rural  walk   leading  to   it 

is  hedged  with  old  box 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

Miss  Amy  Lowell  and  Her  Critics;  Other  Current  Literary  Matters 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


0 


CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER,  the  critic 
and  causeur  of  the  London  Sphere. 
has  accused  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  of 
killing  Amy  Lowell.  The  critics  did 
not  kill  Keats,  he  writes,  but  they  did  in 
effect  kill  his  biographer.  In  support  of  his 
assertion  he  refers  to  a  letter  Miss  Lowell 
wrote  him  just  before  her  death.  It  was, 
lie  says,  the  letter  of  a  heart-broken  woman 
who  had  been  stricken  by  the  venom  of  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse's  review  of  her  biography  of 
Keats. 

Mr.  Shorter's  gallantry  has,  I  believe,  led 
him  into  an  indefensible  presumption.  Sir 
Edmund's  review  of  Miss  Lowell's  book  was 
not  a  favorable  one;  it  challenged  a  number 
of  Miss  Lowell's  conjectures;  but  it  was  not 
a  scathing  attack.  Few  of  us  who  ever  lis- 
tened to  Miss  Lowell,  ever  watched  her  in 
action  can  credit  the  notion  that  she  could 
be  mortally  wounded  by  any  attack,  however 
severe.  Her  self-confidence  was  such  that 
even  though  she  may  have  been  exasperated 
by  Sir  Edmund's  criticism,  she  would  never 
for  a  moment  allow  that  it  was  justified.  It 
would  be  more  like  her  to  say,  "Gosse  is  a 
silly  old  man ;  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,"  and  then  defend  her  position 
with  great  skill  and  energy. 

She  had  weathered  ridicule,  calumny  and 
abuse  in  the  early  days  of  the  introduction  of 
vers  libre  into  America,  and  had  thrived  upon 
them.  She  loved  debate,  although  with  her 
singleness  of  mind  and  absence  of  doubt,  her 
part  in  a  debate  was  usually  but  an  emphatic 
statement  of  her  point  of  view,  concerning 
which  she  was  impervious  to  attack.  It  is 
true  that  during  a  debate  in  Philadelphia  she 
once  broke  down  and  cried ;  but  it  was  in 
anger  at  what  she  considered  the  inflexible 
stupidity  of  an  audience  that  remained  un- 
convinced and  slightly  ribald  in  the  face  of 
her  most  earnest  efforts  to  enlighten  them. 

Lest  Mr.  Shorter's  accusation  gain  too 
much  currency,  it  should  be  said  that  Miss 
Lowell  died  after  an  operation  for  a  rupture 
which  became  dangerous  a  few  days  before 
she  was  scheduled  to  sail  for  England  where 
she  was  going  to  enjoy  the  triumph  her  book 
on  Keats  had  earned  for  her.  Galsworthy, 
Bennett,  Wells  and  others  had  cabled  their 
congratulations  and  had  urged  her  to  come  to 
England  for  a  celebration  they  meant  to  hold 
in  her  honor.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  English  reviews  of  Miss  Lowell's  book 
had  been  laudatory,  even  enthusiastic.  In 
all  the  literary  supplements  and  magazines 
a  great  deal  of  space  was  devoted  to  serious 
examinations  of  her  contribution  to  Keatsian 
theory  and  interpretation.  The  courtesy  ac- 
corded her  over  there  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  that  Miss 
Lowell  was  a  woman,  an  American,  and  had 
not  only  entered  the  field  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 
had  staked  out  for  himself,  but  had  effectively 
challenged  the  traditional  view  of  Fanny 
Brawne. 

That  Miss  Lowell  was  annoyed  by  Sir 
Edmund's  review  is  natural  enough,  and 
even  in  a  weak  moment  she  may  have  written 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Shorter  reflecting  the  psycho- 
physical state  induced  by  her  anxiety  over  the 
impending  operation.  But  Miss  Lowell  was 
too  indomitable  a  warrior  to  allow  any  crit- 
ical thrusts  to  kill  her.  If  she  were  alive  she 
would,  I  believe,  resent  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Shorter  has  championed  her.  It  was  never  in 
her  to  question  the  validity  of  her  inspiration. 


Miss  Lowell  quarreled  at  one  time  or  an- 
other with  most  of  her  fellow  poets,  but 
poets  are  often  quarreling  among  themselves, 
and  eventually  those  who  crossed  swords  with 
her  in  print  or  by  mail  came  around  to  a 
deep  admiration  for  her  personality,  a  sincere 
respect  for  her  talents,  and  even  to  an  affec- 
tion for  her  as  an  eager,  generous,  witty  and 
amusing  woman. 

It  was  a  treat  to  be  invited  out  to  her 
house  in  Brookline  and  an  experience  to  test 
the  wit  and  nerve  of  the  timid.  Miss  Lowell 
always  took  the  trouble  to  inform  herself  as 
to  the  views  her  guest  had  in  regard  to  lit- 
erature and  especially  in  regard  to  '  poetry 
and,  if  they  did  not  coincide  with  her  own, 
she  was  ready  for  her  attack  as  soon  as  she 
set  eyes  upon  her  guest. 

Miss  Lowell  habitually  slept  during  the 
day  and  worked  during  the  night.  One  was 
never  invited  to  luncheon  or  to  tea  at  her 
house.  One  came  to  dinner  at  eight.  One 
was  met  by  her  secretary  and  often  enough 
one  sat  down  to  dinner  before  the  hostess  put 
in  an  appearance.  One  would  be  through  the 
soup  and  fish  courses  and  entering  upon  the 
roast  when  Miss  Lowell  would  come  in  like 
an  imperious  and  excited  mandarin,  seat  her- 
self, catch  up  with  the  progress  of  the  dinner 
by  an  amazing  gustatory  dexterity  and  launch 
in,  between  mouthfuls,  on  her  guest's  pre- 
sumptive  ideas. 

"I  hear,  Mr.  Rascoe,  that  you  think  very 
highly  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  'The  Waste  Land.' 
Mr.  Eliot  is  not  a  poet,  Mr.  Rascoe;  he's 
an  intellectual.  An  intellectual  can  never  be 
a  poet.  The  two  concepts  are  contradictory. 
'The  Waste  Land'  is  an  interesting  fabrica- 
tion, but  it  is  not  a  poem." 

Emphatically  it  was,  for  Miss  Lowell,  not 
a  poem.  I  had  been  warned  by  friends  in 
Boston  that  I  would  find  the  evening  more 
pleasant  if  I  permitted  Miss  Lowell  to  have 
her  say  and  not  take  issue  with  her.  I  disre- 
garded the  tip.  She  and  I  had  it  hot  and 
heavy,  all  through  dinner.  We  did  not  come 
to  terms  until  we  were  before  the  fireplace 
of  her  magnificent  library,  the  library  that 
contains  the  marvelous  collection  of  Keats 
manuscripts.  She  offered  me  cigars  from  two 
boxes.  One  box  contained  Corona  coronas ; 
the  other  contained  a  special  brand  of  Manila 
cigars  she  imported  for  her  own  use.  They 
were  not  "long,  black  cigars"  as  the  story 
usually  has  it ;  they  were  medium-sized  cigars, 
rather  light  brown  in  color,  and  exceedingly 
mild.  I  had  never  smoked  a  cigar  that  satis- 
fied me  so  completely  and  I  told  her  so.  That 
set  me  very  much  aright  in  her  eyes ;  I  had 
good  taste  in  cigars  at  least,  whatever  defi- 
ciencies I  might  display  in  poetic  understand- 
ing and  appreciation.  We  talked  until  long 
past  midnight.  My  conclusion  was  that,  had 
Miss  Lowell  gone  in  for  politics  she  could 
very  easily  have  been  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts; had  she  gone  into  jurisprudence  she 
might  have  sat  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench ; 
had  she  gone  in  for  finance,  she  might  have 
been  a  rival  of  Mr.  Morgan's.  She  was  mag- 
nificent, tremendous,  a  dynamo  of  energy. 
Deeply  hurt  by  Sir  Edmund  Gosse?  Non- 
sense. She  was  capable  of  sailing  into  the 
French  Academy  and  knocking  together  the 
heads  of  the  forty  immortals.  For  was  not 
Miss  Lowell,  after  all,  a  Boston  Brahmin,  of 
the  Lowells  who  spoke  only  to  God? 
*  *  * 

Somehow    I   wish    I   could   have   convinced 


Miss  Lowell  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  importance  as  a 
poet,  on  that  memorable  evening  at  her  house 
in  Brookline.  For  Miss  Lowell  was  an  ar- 
dent champion  of  innovations  in  poetry.  She 
had  written  Six  French  Poets  in  which  she 
had  dealt  sympathetically  with  the  French 
symbolists  and  imagists.  It  was  a  book  that 
had  been  a  sort  of  Bible  to  Carl  Sandburg. 
When  I  was  in  Chicago,  Carl  was  always 
quoting  it,  quoting  Miss  Lowell's  transla- 
tions of  Paul  Fort.  That  Miss  Lowell  should 
be  antipathetic  to  The  Waste  Land  seemed 
to  me  curious,  in  the  light  of  her  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  Corbiere  and  Laforgue,  who 
were  the  strongest  influences  in  Eliot's  poetry. 

With  each  new  crop  of  books  of  verse,  the 
influence  of  T.  S.  Eliot  upon  the  poets  of  his 
generation  becomes  more  and  more  evident. 
Two  more  small  books,  each  containing  a  long 
narrative  poem,  are  at  hand,  and  both  of 
them  are  patently  modeled  upon  The  Waste 
Land.  One  of  them  is  Parallax  by  Nancy 
Cunard  and  the  other  is  The  Pot  of  Earth, 
by  Archibald  MacLeish.  Miss  Cunard's 
poem  duplicates  The  Waste  Land  in  idea, 
form  ,and  idiom.  The  very  symbols  are  the 
same  Mr.  Eliot  employs.  It,  too,  is  an  elegy 
on  the  spiritual  drought  of  modern  life.  But, 
for  all  its  resemblance  to  Mr.  Eliot's  poem, 
Parallax  is  a  poem  which  shows  that,  once 
she  is  free  of  her  imitative  bondage,  Miss 
Cunard  has  possibilities  of  becoming  a  con- 
siderable poet  in  her  own  right. 

Mr.  MacLeish's  The  Pot  of  Earth,  like 
The  Waste  Land  and  Parallax  derives  its 
inspiration  from  Sir  James  G.  Frazer's  The 
Golden  Bough,  that  monumental  work  on  the 
myths  and  rituals  of  primitive  peoples.  In 
matter  The  Pot  of  Earth  differs  widely  from 
The  Waste  Land,  for  it  is  a  melting,  evanes- 
cent poetic  narrative  symbolizing  the  "spring- 
time awakening  of  the  human  soul."  The 
music  of  the  poem  is  haunting  and  lovely,  but 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  made  too  elusive 
for  me  to  be  quite  sure  what  it  is  all  about. 
Mr.  Eliot  was  able  to  impress  his  poetic  idea 
upon  the  reader — at  least  upon  this  reader — 
by  his  precision  in  selecting  contrasting  con- 
cepts of  ideality  and  reality.  Mr.  MacLeish 
is  apparently  more  concerned  with  an  actual 
narrative  than  with  a  cumulative  effect  of 
tragic  bitterness  such  as  Mr.  Eliot  distills  in 
The  Waste  Land,  and,  for  that  reason  I 
should  have  preferred  him  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit. 

VIRGINIA  WOOLF  is  one  of  my  enthu- 
siasms and,  technically,  I  think  that  few 
novels  have  been  written  that  could  be  an  im- 
provement on  Monday  to  Tuesday.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  book  does  not  mean  much  to 
one  who  is  uninterested  in  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  the  writer.  I  have  given  it  to  intel- 
ligent friends  and  they  have  returned  it  with 
a  look  of  bewilderment  and  asked  "What  is 
it  all  about?"  They  have  been  bored  by  it. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  sense 
out  of  it.  Most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  a  rounded-out  story  in  a  work  of  fiction. 
We  want  a  conclusion,  a  pattern,  a  plot,  and| 
possibly  a  moral.  And  that  is  a  sensible  de- 
mand. Life  is  for  us  a  series  of  unpredictable 
events,  with  people  and  impressions  moving  in 
and  out  of  our  consciousness,  our  moods  vary- 
ing from  pessimism  to  optimism,  and  subtle 
subconscious  influences  directing  our  actions 
in  this  and  that  emergency.  Almost  any  one 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Side  nail  in  the  Italian  living  room  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moffett's  house  in  Netv  York.     In  front  of  the  rare  Gothic  tapestry  is  an  old 
Italian  cassone  and  either  side  of  the  tapestry  are  Italian  chairs  antique  and  gorgeous 

Individuality  in  Associating  Rare  Antiques 

Italian,  French,   Spanish  Furniture  and   Fittings  Harmonize  with  Interesting  Effect  in   the 
Home  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.    George  Moffett 
By  GILES  EDGERTON 


w 


'HEX  you  see  a  room  com- 
plete in  detail,  perfect  in  its 
association  of  color  and  har- 
monizing of  line,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  a  decorator 
has  given  much  time  and  thought,  you 
say  "well,  after  all,  only  the  decorator 
can  do  it" — and  you  are  right.  On 
the  other  hand  when  an  intelligent, 
cultivated  woman,  who  has  decided 
to  create  a  home  for  herself  (with  pos- 
sibly some  help  from  a  decorator  for 
knotty  problems),  when  she  plans  her 
home  from  cellar  to  attic,  with 
thought  for  beauty,  comfort  and  con- 
venience, sees  to  it  that  her  antiques 
are  genuine,  her  reproductions  ac- 
curate, studiously  informs  herself  as 
to  appropriate  period  backgrounds  for 
her  furniture,  walls  and  rugs,  has  dis- 
covered the  point  of  divergence  be- 
tween Spanish  and  Italian  Renais- 
sance ;  not  only  this,  but  can  combine 
with  her  appreciation  of  the  best  of 
the  'great  centuries  of  decoration  a 
relish  for  the  new,  so  that  she  flashes 
out  occasionally  into  modern  whimsi- 
calities, then,  you  say,  "after  all,  a 
ioman  must  create  her  own  home,  if 
she  is  to  have  an  individual  environ- 
ment"— and  you  are  right. 

For  so  many  of  us,  who  are  very 
much  occupied,  or  without  the  flare 
for  homemaking,  or  with  a  desire  for 
ultra  perfection,  the  cultivated  deco- 
rator is  indeed  an  answer  to  prayer. 
But  for  those  women  and  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  them,   who   like 
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to  savor  every  detail  of  the  growth  of 
their  homes,  to  whom  homemaking  is 
an  adventure  along  the  paths  of 
beauty,  a  joy  not  likely  relinquished, 
there  is  no  comfort  whatever  in  turn- 
ing over  their  homes  to  the  most  in- 
spired decorators.  It  is  largely  just 
the  difference  between  growing 
flowers  and  buying  them  from  a  hot- 
house. Some  women  like  to  plant 
seeds  and  watch  their  flowers  grow ; 
others  immediately  want  the  finished 
result.  And  one  might  as  well  own 
that  in  most  cases  the  cut  flowers  are 
a  finer  product. 

Yet  given  the  knowledge  and  flare 
for  homemaking,  the  woman  who  de- 
vises her  own  environment  with  pride, 
hope  and  patience,  will  have  an  in- 
terest and  pleasure  in  her  surround- 
ings hard  to  beat.  In  connection  with 
this  flare  for  creating  a  home,  I  have 
especially  in  mind  the  New  York 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Moffett  which  is  largely  the  outcome 
of  Mrs.  Moffett's  knowedge  of  and 
interest  in  fine  furniture  and  decora- 
tion, as  a  glance  at  our  illustrations 
will  demonstrate. 

I  understand  that  the  beauty  of  the 
house  is  not  owing  entirely  to  her  in- 
spiration, however,  but  that  some  ex- 
cellent work  was  furnished  by  such 
decorators  as  P.  W.  French  &  Co.  who 

Living   room   floor   landing,   the    hand-rail 

of  wrought  iron  very  early  Spanish  design 

with  a  red  velvet  covered  rope  which  runs 

through   the   iron   holders 
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A   corner  in  the  Moffett  Regence  library.     The  Regence  chairs   for  this   room   are   covered  with   buff 
colored  horsehair  velvet.     At  the  left  of  the  console  is  an  interesting  old  Chinese  screen.     The  paint- 
ing over  the  mantel  is  by  Allen  Ramsay 


are  responsible  for  some  fine  antique  pieces  in 
the  Italian  room;  the  Herter  Looms  who 
devised  the  curtains  for  the  Regence  library 
and  Ruby  Ross  Goodnow  who  designed  and 
executed  the  dressing  rooms  upstairs  and 
down  and  made  the  glass  curtains  throughout 
the  house. 

But  by  and  large,  when  you  go  through 
the  Moffett  house  from  room  to  room,  your 
attention  is  arrested  by  the  most  lovely  things 
the  Moffett's  themselves  are  responsible  for. 
As  for  instance,  Mr.  Moffett's  fine  collection 
of  first  editions  of  famous  books,  so  gor- 
geously housed  in  the  Regence  library ;  the 
Gothic  tapestry  in  the  Italian  room,  an  in- 
teresting pair  of  Holbein's  in  the  same  room; 
the  Luini  over  the  mantel  so  like  a  Leo- 
nardo with  greater  tenderness  and  less  mys- 
tery; the  old  Flemish  verdure  tapestry  in  the 
dining  room;  a  rare  cassone  at  the  foot  of 
the  Gothic  tapestry  in  the  Italian  room;  a 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi  quaintly  reticent,  a  Louis 
XVth  writing  table,  on  which,  of  course,  one 
should  write  only  love-letters,  and  a  rare  old 
chaise  longue,  where  of  course  the  love  let- 
ters should  be  read.  All  of  these  precious 
things  indicate  the  taste  of  the  owners  and 
when  brought  together  with  a  real  relish  for 
their  beauty,  give  a  personality  through  a 
home  that  is  unforgetable. 

The  rooms  in  the  Moffett  house  are  so 
charming  that  they  are  worth  taking  in  detail 
one  at  a  time.  I  think  I  will  begin  with  the 
Regence  library.  Here  the  walls  are  copied 
from  an  old  French  room,  soft  green  in 
color,  with  dull  gold  paneling,  the  floor  en- 
tirely covered  with  a  moss-green  carpet  over 
which  are  scattered  several  brilliant  rugs. 
Over  an  old  Regence  console  hangs  a  fine 
Rosseau  painting  and  nearby  are  two  unusu- 
ally beautiful  Louis  XVth  commodes.  Every 
bit  or  furniture  is  old  and  of  the  Regence 
period,  including  the  four  needlepoint  chairs 
and  a  sofa  to  match.  The  crystal  chandelier 
is  a  splendid  specimen  and  the  cane-backed 
Regence  chairs  are  excellent  models  with 
their  buff  horsehair  upholstery.  The  paint- 
ing over  the  mantel  is  by  Allen  Ramsay. 

The  Italian  living  room  shows  an  ex- 
tremely clever  combination  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  pieces.  The  ceiling  is  a  copy  of  a 
very  fine   old    Spanish   ceiling  done  with   ex- 


ceptional skill.  The  walls  are  rough  sand 
colored  plaster,  just  the  right  background. 
Rare  old  red  brocatelle  with  a  woven-in  gold 
border  are  the  window  draperies.  And  this  is 
the  room  which  holds  the  Holbeins  and  the 
Luini.  The  tapestry,  old  velvets  and  broca- 
teles  are  priceless  yet  in  good  condition.  The 
mantel  is  a  genuine  Italian  Renaissance  and 
the  chairs  are  upholstered  in  red  velvet.  The 
torcheres  are  copies  of  fine  old  wrought  iron 
pieces  and  the  lamps  are  made  from  old  Span- 
ish candelabra. 

On  the  top  floor  for  quiet  and  comfort  is 
Mrs.  Moffet's  boudoir.  Here  the  walls  are 
flesh  pink,  a  smooth  plaster.  The  rug  is 
sapphire  blue,  the  gauze  curtains  the  same 
shade,  bound  with  narrow  pink  French  rib- 
bon. The  glass  curtains  are  the  tone  of  the 
walls.     Perfectly  harmonizing  with  the  spirit 
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and  the  color  of  the  room  is  an  old  black 
and  gray  marble  mantel  of  the  Louis  XVth 
period.  The  fascinating  chairs  of  this  room 
are  done  in  blue  and  pink  French  taffeta. 
An  Italian  commode  and  a  Louis  k,\  th 
writing  table  are  a  part  of  the  delightful  fur- 
niture. There  are  also  a  few  pieces  uphol- 
stered in  French  chintz,  quite  brilliantly. 
Opening  out  of  this  room  is  a  glassed-in  sun- 
porch  overlooking  the  garden.  Here  the  floor 
is  red  brick  and  the  walls  green.  The  cur- 
rain^  of  the  sun-porch  are  a  warm,  yellow 
gauze,  so  that  there  is  always  a  sense  of  sun- 
light here. 

Mr.  Moffett's  room  shows  a  decided  Chi- 
nese influence.  It  is  delightful  with  the 
walls  in  Chinese  yellow  rough  plaster  and  a 
huge  tiger  skin  over  a  rug  in  brown  tones. 
The  colors  in  the  room  seem  to  center  in  a 
fine  painting  by  Marcius  Simons  over  the 
mantel.  At  the  windows  is  chintz  in  orange 
and  black  and  most  of  the  furniture  is  mod- 
ern in  Chinese  design,  although  the  writing 
desk  in  a  corner  by  the  window  is  an  old  one. 
In  front  of  the  fireplace  is  a  Louis  XVth 
chair  covered  in  gold  damask  which  harmon- 
izes charmingly  with  the  Chinese  screen. 
There  is  an  old  Chinese  cabinet  in  this  room 
and  the  embroidered  panels  that  hang  back  of 
the  Chinese  beds  are  ancient  and  very  lovely, 
the  bed  spreads  being  made  also  of  embroid- 
ered Chinese  panels. 

Each  bedroom  in  the  house  has  its  own 
bath  and  large  closet. 

The  floor  below  the  one  we  have  just  de- 
scribed is  really  given  up  to  the  playroom,  bed- 
room and  bath  of  George  Moffett,  Jr.  Here 
everything  is  planned  for  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light. The  floor  below  this  is  arranged  for 
the  servant's  quarters.  This  floor  is  also 
done  in  the  very  modern  spirit,  is  exceedingly 
comfortable,  practical  and  convenient,  with  a 
thought  for  light  and  air  and,  of  course,  con- 
venient bathrooms. 

From  here  we  take  the  elevator  to  the  main 
floor  where  we  find  the  dining-room  at  the 
back  of  the  house  as  dining-rooms  are  these 
days.  This  is  a  large  square-shaped  room  and 
opening  out  from  it  through  French  doors  is 
a  garden  terrace  with  a  brick  floor  and  a 
border  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  There  is  a 
high  brick  wall  around  the  garden  half  cov- 


One  end  of  the  Regence  library.     The  curtains  for  the  tall  windows  here  are  of  rich  yellow  brocade. 

The   furniture   is   of   the  period,   gorgeously   upholstered    in   old   needlepoint.     In    this    room    are    two 

very  fine  Louis  XVth  commodes  and  the  floor  is   entirely    covered   with    a    moss    green    carpet 
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ered  with  lattice  work  over  which  vines  are 
growing  and  the  whole  effect  is  most  quiet 
and  restful  and  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  be  warm  lunch  is  often  served  on  the 
terit^-e  which  makes  a  truly  charming  back- 
ground. 

In  the  dining-room  itself  the  walls  are 
rough  plaster,  a  shade  of  yellow  that  is  like 
sunlight  and  the  ceiling  (which  is  quite  un- 
usual) is  the  same  color.  The  draperies  at 
the  windows  are  burnt-orange  satin  with  a 
pleated  valance  of  the  same  color.  These 
seem  to  reflect  the  sunlight  and  to  suggest  it 
on  gray  days.  The  dining  table  and  the  side 
chairs  are  of  dull  green  and  gold,  copied  from 
an  old  Italian  set.  And  the  top  of  the  table, 
as  well  as  the  side  tables,  are  of  black  and 
gold  marble.  The  chairs  are  covered  with 
green  and  gold  striped  damask  and  the  fine 
old  Flemish  verdure  tapestry  which  is  in  this 
room  is  unusually  decorative  against  the  yel- 
low wall,  because  there  is  so  much  green  in  it. 
An  interesting  old  Chinese  screen  of  carved 
wood  is  also  in  this  room,  made  from  old  door 
panels  put  together  by  Edward  I.  Farmer. 
Over  the  mantel  in  the  dining-room  is  a  Van 
Dyke  portrait,  a  part  of  Mrs.  Moffett's  inter- 
esting collection  of  rare  portraits.  The 
mantel  itself  is  of  the  period  of  the  Adam 
Brothers,  brown  and  white  marble.  The 
slate-colored  rug  on  the  floor  holds  the  room 
together  very  well.  Though,  of  course,  the 
great  charm  of  the  room  is  the  sense  of  sun- 
light in  it  and  the  delightful  vista  into  the 
little  garden. 

The  landing  on  the  living-room  floor  is 
made  especially  important  by  the  fine  stair- 
way. The  floor  here  is  of  gray  flagstone  laid 
on  a  sand-colored  stone  floor.  The  steps  are 
of  sand-colored  stone;  a  really  beautiful  fea- 
ture is  a  hand  rail  of  wrought  iron,  very  early 
Spanish  design  with  a  red  velvet  covered  rope 
which  goes  through  the  iron  holders.  The 
stairway  was  executed  by  a  modern  crafts- 
man— P.  Fiebeger,  a  most  gifted  artisan. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  show  a  detail  of  the 
doorway  to  the  house.  You  enter  through 
a  Spanish  wrought  iron  gate  which  is,  in  a 
way,  a  keynote  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  en- 
tire place.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  house 
are  of  rough  stucco,  a  pinkish-yellow  in  color, 
and  to  decorate  it  in  harmony,  little  wrought 
iron   balconies   adapted   from   the   Italian   Re- 


Mrs.   Moffett's   boudoir   is   one   of  the   most  attractive  rooms  in  the  house  with  its  delightful  combina- 
tion  of  sapphire  blue,  French  pink  and  variegated  French   chintz.     The   mantel   is   a   black   and  gray 
Louis  XVth  model  and  there  is  an  Italian  commode  the   end   of   which   shows   in    the   picture    and   a 
delightful  Louis  XVth  writing  table  which  does  not  show 


naissance  and  leading  very  charmingly  and 
appropriately  to  the  beautiful  circular  stair- 
way with  its  fine  wrought  iron  balustrade 
ending  at  the  doorway  of  the  Italian  reception 
room — a  most  inviting  and  welcoming  room 
as  already  described.  Frederick  Sterner  was 
the  architect. 

The  main  part  of  the  house  is  in  the  rear 
which  overlooks  the  garden.  You  come  into 
a  very  small  entrance  hall  with  a  black  and 
yellow  marble  floor.  Here  is  a  small  Italian 
cabinet  with  a  red  velvet  banner  hung  over 
it.  Either  side  of  this  cabinet  is  placed  an 
old  Italian  chair  upholstered  in  red  velvet 
and  embroidered  in  gold.  Further  along  as 
you  come  to  the  stairway  is  an  old  Italian  red 
velvet  bench. 

We  feel  that  both  the  illustrations  of  this 
article    and    the    detailed    description    of    the 
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A  second  view  of  the  Italian  living  room.     In  addition  to  rare  Italian  and  Spanish  furniture,  this  room 
contains  a  most  interesting  pair  of  Holbeins,  a  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  and  a  delightful  Luini 


decoration  and  furnishings  of  the  room  makes 
clear  the  point  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article  that  a  woman  vitally  interested  in  her 
home,  with  a  cultivated  outlook  on  life  and 
a  very  real  interest  in  decoration,  can  accom- 
plish something  of  lasting  delight  and  value 
when  she  sets  out  to  make  a  home. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  in  undertaking 
the  task  that  there  should  be  personality  and 
specialized  interest  to  depict.  Taking  ;an 
empty  house  and  developing  it  room  after 
room  into  a  series  of  welcoming,  charming 
and  gracious  interiors  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  selecting  lovely  things  from  the  best 
shops  and  a  desire  and  purpose  to  achieve  gen- 
uine antiques.  No  cultivated  home-maker 
today  is  satisfied  to  have  her  home  a  series  of 
museum  rooms,  no  matter  how  beautiful  and 
valuable  the  furnishing  may  be.  She  wants 
a  room  that  takes  a  form  of  its  own,  that  is  a 
completed  intimately  woven  tapestry,  a  fin- 
ished picture,  not  a  series  of  rare  and  effec- 
tive details. 

And  not  only  must  each  room  have  a  closely 
related  pattern  in  its  furnishing,  but  it  should 
extend  in  form  and  color  and  detail  into  the 
enjoining  hall  or  room.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  one  general  plan  for  a  whole 
house  or  apartment  and  each  room  should 
be  an  intelligent  variation  of  this  plan, 
otherwise  the  museum  feeling  is  bound  to 
intrude. 

In  Mrs.  Moffett's  home,  for  instance,  there 
is  at  one  end  of  a  floor  the  very  delicate  and 
distinctive  Regence  library  and  at  the  other 
a  drawing-room  that  is,  in  the  main,  Italian 
in  spirit.  Yet  there  is  no  clash  between 
these  rooms.  The  softer  tones  of  the  old 
red  velvets  and  brocatelles  in  the  Italian  room 
would  not  be  a  jarring  note  in  the  delicate 
atmosphere  of  the  French  room,  nor  would 
the  old  needlepoint  of  the  library  find  itself 
out  of  place  among  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
furniture  which  is  so  harmoniously  arranged 
in  the  drawing-room.  One  would  not  sug- 
gest these  changes,  each  room  has  been 
thoughtfully  developed  along  its  own  lines, 
but  there  is  a  genuine  harmony  between  them 
which  is  born  of  the  taste  of  the  one  person 
who  associated  the  decorations  and  the  fur- 
niture with  an  unerring  instinct  of  beauty 
and  harmony. 
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A  Garden  Apartment  That  Overlooks  New  York 

The  Home  of  John  Murray  Anderson  Is  One  of  the  Latest  Additions  to  New  York's  Homes  in  the  Sky 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


IT  is  a  romantic  idea  to  Live  in  an  apart- 
ment resting  on  the  roof  of  a  high  city 
building.  It  is  like  living  in  a  tree  on 
a  hilltop  or  being  on  the  deck  of  a  great 
ocean  steamer  that  is  riding  a  mighty 
wave.  No  matter  how  tall  an  office  build- 
ing, if  you  are  working  there,  you  hue  no 
special  emotion,  except  when  the  elevator 
threatens  to  fail  you  on  a  busy  morning.  It 
is  quite  different  to  live  up  in  the  sky  with 
the  whole  building  beneath  you,  and  a  gar- 
den about  your  home,  and  to  look  out  of 
your  windows  through  your  garden,  out  over 
miles  of  city,  to  the  shores  of  other  states. 

It  is  only  lately  that  these 
garden  apartments  overlook- 
ing New  York  have  come 
much  into  vogue.  They  used 
to  be  quite  a  curiosity,  a 
rather  fearsome,  adventurous 
thing,  but  today  airships  fly- 
ing over  New  York  must 
often  have  a  glimpse  of 
flower  or  vegetable'  gardens 
bordering  apartments,  resting 
safely  on  the  top  of  business 
buildings  or  on  the  modern 
apartment  house. 

One  of  the  newest  and 
most  interesting  of  these  gar- 
den apartments  is  the  home 
of  John  Murray  Anderson, 
who  is  best  known  as  the 
creator  and  producer  of  the 
"Greenwich  Village  Follies," 
but  who,  in  addition  to  this, 
is  the  successful  collector  of 
very  rare  English  and  Amer- 
ican Colonial  furnishings,  and 
who,  this  fall,  is  about  to 
start  a  School  of  the  Theatre 
in  New  York  where  gifted 
young  men  and  women  will 
be  taught  many  ways  of  be- 
coming more  interesting  and 
effective  in  their  dramatic 
work. 

Our  illustrations  for  this 
article  show  several  rooms  in 
Mr.  Anderson's  apartment 
completely  fitted  with  rare 
examples  of  early  American 
furniture  and  furnishings. 
The  fireplace  in  the  combina- 
tion dining  room  and  living 
room  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  possession  in  the 
apartment.  It  is  known  as  a 
hob  grate  and  was  one  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
finds  during  a  collector's  trip  in  Newfound- 
land. It  seems  that  when  William  the 
Fourth  of  England  was  still  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  visited  Newfoundland  and  was 
so  charmingly  received  there  by  the  governor, 
that  after  his  return  to  England,  he  sent  to 
the  governor  of  the  Colony  what  was  con- 
sidered a  priceless  gift  of  four  wrought  iron 
hob  grates.  They  at  once  found  place  at 
Fort  Amherst,  and  remained  there  until 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  and  the  grates  were 
removed  because  they  had  grown  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  fire  menace.  Mr.  Anderson  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Newfoundland  at  the  time 
and  purchased  three  of  them,  one  of  which 
is  in  his  New  York  apartment  and  furnishes 
the  illustration  on  this  page.  At  the  bottom 
of    the    wrought    iron    support    it    is    easy    to 


identify  the  English  crown  with  the  signa- 
ture "William  Rex." 

While  in  Newfoundland,  Mr.  Anderson 
made  a  rare  and  very  fine  collection  of  early 
English  furniture  and  silver.  One  secretary 
which  he  purchased  at  that  time  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  has  since  been  sold  for  seven 
thousand. 

Other  fine  pieces  in  the  long  dining  room 
which  overlooks  the  garden  include  a  dining 
table  of  late  17th  Century  with  p'ne  legs  and 
a  finely  polished  maple  top.  This  top  has 
never  been  painted  or  stained  and  through 
centuries  has  achieved   a   beautiful   violet-blue 


5  a  delightful    legend   to 
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grate  in  Mr.  Anderson's  apartment  which  was  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Newfoundland  by   William  the   Fourth 


surface  apparently  brought  about  by  daily 
scrubbing  with  sand.  The  chairs  in  this 
room  are  old  Windsor  models  and  the  wall 
lights  are  early  American  mirror  sconces. 
The  lantern  is  an  old  Spanish  model  of  the 
perforated  iron  variety  and  the  silver  which 
is  placed  on  this  exquisite  table  is,  as  it 
should  be,  priceless  Georgian. 

In  one  corner  of  this  room  is  a  pine 
triangle  cupboard  which  holds  a  really 
glorious  collection  of  Royal  Worcester. 
Originally  there  were  over  two  hundred 
pieces  in  this  set  which  was  made  for  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester.  The 
decorations  are  gold  with  wide  border  bands 
of  pale  apple  green.  One  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
choicest  American  pieces  stands  near  this  pine 
cabinet.  It  is  also  of  pine,  an  early  Windsor 
writing  chair.  This  piece  was  for  some 
time   in   the   loan   collection   at   the   Brooklyn 


Museum,  and  there 

the     effect     that     it 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Two  massive  pine  doors,  leading  from  the 
dining  room  to  the  vestibule,  were  taken  from 
an  old  New  England  farmhouse.  Genera- 
tions of  use  have  brought  them  a  beautiful 
patine  and  the  locks  and  hinges  are  all  of 
the  original  wrought  iron. 

All  the  furniture  in  the  dining  room  is 
American  except  one  piece  and  that  is  a 
valuable  Queen  Anne  dresser  secured  by 
Mr.  Anderson  from  the  collection  of  Miss 
Traver.  This  dresser  is  oak,  of  course, 
beautifully  weathered,  with 
thick  linenfold  doors,  which 
open  on  shelves  containing  a 
very  fine  collection  of  old 
American  glass.  A  delicate 
little  settle  which  runs  the 
length  of  the  shining  old  table 
is  a  Windsor  model  to  match 
the  chairs. 

The  walls  of  this  apart- 
ment are  done  throughout  in 
the  manner  of  the  old  farm 
houses  of  this  country  in  the 
late  17th  Century.  They 
are  finished  with  a  tinted 
"whitewash" ;  the  dining 
room  a  dull  straw  color  and 
the  library  a  delicate  green. 
Wherever  the  woodwork  is 
modern  it  is  painted  a  dull 
tomato  red.  The  draperies 
throughout  are  chintz, 
modern;  in  the  dining  room 
a  soft  old  red,  and  in  the  of- 
fice library  the  curtains  are 
Vienese,  perhaps  of  a  dozen 
years  ago,  a  black  ground 
with  formal  white  figures, 
curiously  interesting  with  the 
old  American  furniture. 

A  piece  which  Mr.  Ander- 
son values  equally  with  the 
oak  Queen  Anne  dresser  is- 
his  pine  secretary  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  which  seems 
to  be  both  the  library  and  an 
office.  Mr.  Anderson  re- 
gards this  as  even  a  finer 
specimen  than  the  early  Eng- 
lish secretary  which  he  found 
in  Newfoundland.  Other  in- 
teresting pieces  in  this  room 
are  an  American  pine  rocker, 
a  Jacobean  model,  with  an- 
old  woven  yellow  rush  seat ;  a  little  center 
table  which  is  an  exquisite  Queen  Anne 
piece,  and  a  remarkable  English  wing  chair, 
covered  with  modern  chintz  and  placed  near 
the  window  that  overlooks  the  garden. 

Over  the  mantel  is  a  Balboa  mirror,  a 
distinguished  little  bit  of  furnishing  framed 
in  soft  grayish  marble  with  the  medallion  at 
the  top  in  blue  enamel  and  the  corners  end- 
ing in  brass  tips.  The  candlesticks  on  the 
mantel  are  old  Georgian  silver,  1749.  And 
the  paintings  on  the  wall  which  have  the  airjj 
of  carrying  the  same  date  as  the  candle- 
sticks, are  delightful  modern  things  by^ 
Robert  E.  Locher.  They  are  delicately  ele- 
gant sketches  with  mats  of  soft  faded  pink 
in  dull  gilt  frames.  The  sconces  are  Em- 
pire, but  fit  in  charmingly  with  the  old 
American  surroundings. 

The    fireplaces   in    both    library   and   dining- 
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The  dining  and  living  room  in  Mr.  Anderson's  apartment  showing  the  hob  grate  at  one  end,  the  rare  Queen  Anne  dresser  at  the  side  and  the  old 
American  furniture  in  the  center  of  the  room.     The  shining  maple  top  table  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  filet  lace 
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room  are  the  work  of  a  fine  modern  cabinet-maker — Mark  Haf- 
ner.  They  are  really  very  remarkable  pieces.  The  one  that  fits 
the  hob  grate  was  a  careful  study  of  exactly  the  form,  decoration 
and  color  that  would  suit  not  only  the  grate  itself  but  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  room.  The  one  in  the  library  is  tinted  a  pinkish- 
green,  the  ornaments  faintly  suggesting  the  work  of  the  Adam 
Brothers.  There  is  a  classic  dignity  to  the  model  which  might 
be  any  period  of  fine  English  cabinet-work. 

Mr.  Anderson's  apartment  is  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  very 
new  Park  Avenue  apartment  houses,  and  from  the  lovely  terrace 
garden  that  surrounds  it,  one  overlooks  the  whole  city  and  the 
two  silvery  rivers  that  rest  on  either  edge  of  it.  This  particular 
garden  is  separated  from  others  on  the  roof  by  tall  latticed  fences, 
and  connected  by  half-moon  gates  painted  in  a  dull  leaf  green. 
A  brick  wall  surrounds  the  garden,  on  top  of  which  are  green 
flower  boxes  filled  with  vines  and  closely  set  brilliant  red 
geraniums.  In  one  corner  of  the  garden  is  a  little  fountain  whic 
plays  over  colored  lights  and  drips  into  a  pool  and  from  the  pool 
down  over  a  border  of  deep  ivy  which  trails  to  the  ground.  The 
effect   is  novel   and   delightful. 

There  are  many  comfortable  chairs  in  the  garden  and  carved 
old  concrete  flower  jars,  benches  and  bird  baths,  as  well  as  some 
pieces  of  curious  old  English  terra  cotta.  Mr.  Anderson  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  this  garden  and  often  friends  come  here,  even 
when  he  is  away,  to  rest,  to  dream,  possibly  to  write  a  poem 
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Johnson  Young,  Henry  Miller,  Holbrook  Blinn,  Otis  Skinner,  Irving 
Berlin,  Jerome  Kern,  Richard  Herndon,  Guthrie  McClintock  and 
Robert     Edmond     Jones.       This     much     talked     about     Park     Avenue 

(Continual  on  /vi</c  7$) 
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Another  view  of  this  same  room  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  little  Queen  Anne  table, 
the  English  wing  chair,  the  Balboa  mir- 
ror and  Locher's  delightful  sketches  on 
the  wall 


The  pine  secretary  in   M 
black  and  white  curtain. 


ing   the   interesting 
modern  tile  floor 


One  wonders  whether  the  migrating  birds  who  fly  high  over 
our  city  will  ever  stop  in  this  friendly  place  and  rest  from  their 
long  voyages,  north  or  south,  as  the  season  may  be.  We  would 
like  to  advise  them  to,  for  they  will  find  here  lovely  little  clipped 
trees  to  furnish  shade  in  the  sunlight,  earth  in  the  geranium 
boxes  for  them  to  scatter  over  the  neat  floor  and  a  chance  to  drink 
and  bathe  in  the  shallow  pool  of  the  terra  cotta  basin. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  well-known  name  in  New  York,  not  only 
for  the  "Greenwich  Village  Follies"  and  the  "Music  Box  Revue," 
but  for  that  remarkable  production  "What's  in  a  Name,"  which 
scattered  as  well  as  hit  all  traditions  of  stage  scenery  and  lighting. 
The  fact  that  he  is  starting  this  fall  the  Park  Avenue  Theatre  and 
the  dramatic  school  in  collaboration  with  Robert  Milton,  is  a 
matter  of  widespread  interest,  not  only  to  students  of  drama,  but 
to  the  theatre  which  has  grown  accustomed  to  watch  the  work  of 
these  two  men  with  profound  interest.  We  show  an  illustration 
of  the  building  on  West  Fifty-seventh  street  which  will  house  this 
enterprise.  The  active  advisory  committee  of  this  school  includes 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  Elisabeth  Marbury,  Margaret  Illington, 
Sam    H.    Harris,    Edgar    Selvvyn,    John    Alden    Carpenter,    Rida 
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In   this   picture  the  old  pine  doors   are  shown   and   the   < 

Worcester  in  the  corner  cabinet.     This  floor  is  also  co, 

American  tiles  with  occasional  old  hooked  rugs  /< 
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A  Survey  of  the  Revues 

The  New   York  Stage  in  the  Summertime 


■ 


HOWEVER  pessimistic  the  theatrical 
commentator  in  the  matter  of  Amer- 
ican drama,  he  may  generally  glean 
a  bit  of  sunshine  for  himself  in  the 
matter  of  the  American  revue.  It  has,  in- 
deed, some  time  since  become  a  platitude  that 
the  American  revue  leads  the  world.  Not 
in  the  way  of  wit,  to  be  sure,  for  wit  is 
almost  indiscernible  in  it,  but  in  the  way 
of  color  and  beauty,  movement  and  buf- 
foonery, lively  tunes  and  lovely  girls.  We 
periodically  hear  in  reply  to  this  that  the 
American  revue  often  gets  certain  of  its 
most  conspicuous  ideas  from  Paris.  This 
is  true.  But  it  improves  upon  those  ideas, 
once  it  has  got  them,  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  a  Frenchman  would  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  recognizing  them. 

The  French  revue  has  gone  off  woefulK 
since  the  day  Jacques-Charles  ran  the 
Marigny  and  had  the  clever  Rip  confect 
his  drolleries  for  him.  In  more  recent 
years,  the  revues  of  the  boulevards  have 
fitted  themselves  into  so  many  pigeonholes. 
Now  and  again,  there  has  been  a  striking 
scene  or  a  fetching  ballet  or  maybe  even 
a  funny  joke,  but  in  the  main  they  have 
simply  repeated  the  revue  devices  of  a 
dozen  seasons  back.  In  addition,  of  course, 
the  war  made  economy  imperative,  and  the 
Parisian  producers  were  unable  to  lay  out 
money  to  make  their  products  glamorous. 
Now,  without  money  a  beautiful  revue  is 
impossible.  And  it  has  been  because  the 
United  States  has  had  that  money  that 
its  revues  have  necked  out  the  French  and 
have  passed  under  the  tape  a  very  consid- 
erable distance  ahead  of  them. 

Ziegfeld,  of  course,  has,  in  later  years, 
been  the  leader  in  this  form  of  entertain- 
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ment  in  America,  White,  Carroll,  Ander- 
son and  a  half  dozen  others  have  followed 
him,  sometimes  with  success,  sometimes  with- 
out success.  But  each  and  all  of  them  have 
done  something  to  push  the  American  revue 
into  an  improved  position  ;  each  and  all  have 
exerted   themselves  to  capture   for  it   a   new 
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Louise  Brooks  who  is  a  principal  in  the  Ziegfeld  "Follies" 


loveliness,  a  new  feminine  dazzle,  a  degree 
of  humor  and  a  gay  pace.  There  is  still, 
as  everyone  will  agree,  some  distance  to  go, 
but  progress  is  none  the  less  increasingly  evi- 
dent. So  long  as  the  public  does  not  lose 
its  taste  for  the  present  revue  form,  our 
impresarios  may  be  trusted  to  give  it  such 
revues  as  it  cannot  find  elsewhere  with 
the  aid  of  a  score  of  Cook's  guides. 

I  have  a  feeling,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent form  of  revue  must  soon  undergo  a 
change.  The  producers  have  done  almost 
everything  with  it  that  they  can  do.  They 
may  go  in  for  greater  elaboration ;  they 
may  hire  two  hundred  comely  maidens  in- 
stead of  a  hundred ;  they  may  show  six  Ben 
Ali  Haggin  tableaux  instead  of  two.  But 
they  can't  do  much  more.  What  they  will 
doubtless  presently  have  to  do  will  be  to 
discover  a  fresh  and  novel  revue  form. 
Although  a  not  particularly  apt  guesser 
at  such  things,  I  believe  that  plot  will 
come  back  into  the  revue.  '  The  great  re- 
cent success  of  the  "Rose-Maries"  and 
"Wildflowers,"  of  the  "Love  Songs"  and 
"Blossom  Times"  and  "Student  Princes" 
shows  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  As 
to  the  improvement  of  the  humor  in  the 
revues,  while  enthusiastically  admitting 
that  there  is  much  room  for  such  improve- 
ment, I  am  not  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  negotiated.  It 
is  simple  enough  to  indict  the  producers 
for  the  grade  of  humor  which  they  inject 
into  their  exhibits,  but  it  would  be  any- 
thing but  simple  to  find  a  better  grade 
of  humor  for  them.  Humor  doesn't  grow 
on  every  bush ;  the  stork  doesn't  always 
bring  a  Ring  Lardner — contrary  to  what 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Sterling  Hollouay  and  June   Cochrane   in  the  "Garrick  Gaietie 
Garrick  Theatre  for  the  season 
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at  the      Albert  Carroll,  Esther  Mitchell  and  Marc  Loebell  in  "What  Price  Morning- 
Glories"  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse 
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Tapestries  for  Companionship 

According  to  Astrologers  We  Are  Profoundly  Affected  by  the  Kind  of  Colors 

About  Us  and  Arrangements  of  Forms 

By  ROGER  WEARNE  RAMSDEIX 
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OF  all  forms  of  decoration  for  a  house, 
or  for  any  building  for  the  matter  of 
that,  tapestries  are  the  most  directly 
human  in  their  appeal  and  the  most 
companionable.  They  call  up  a  host  of  rich 
associations  and  provoke  suggestions  that 
other  manifestations  of  the  decorative  arts  fail 
to  stir.  They  radiate  a  perennial  warmth  and 
cordiality  of  atmosphere  and  are,  in  every  way, 
wholly  satisfying  to  live  with.  They  are  in- 
stinct with  a  sort  of  vital  presence.  They 
afford,  in  short,  a  real  companionship  that  we 
cannot  value  too  highly. 

No  thinking  person  can  look  at  a  tapestry 
without  recalling  somewhat  of  the  manner 
and  circumstances  of  its  making.  For  the 
m  ore  sentimen- 
tally inclined,  it 
may  be  a  thought 
of  mediaeval 
ladies  i  n  lofty 
towers,  sur- 
rounded by  their 
handmaidens  and 
working  the 
bright  -  colored 
threads  across  the 
warp  while 
patiently  or 
anxiously  await- 
ing the  return  of 
their  lords.  Or 
there  may  rise  up 
before  the  view  a 
picture  of  the 
establish  m  e  n  t  s 
later  formed 
under  royal  or 
noble  patronage 
where  orders  for 
splendid  hangings 
were  scrupulously 
fulfilled. 

The  people  of 
the  middle  ages 
dearly  loved  their 
tapestries  and  the 
tapestries  brought 
a  note  of  refine- 
ment and  grace 
into  lives  that 
were  otherwise 
oftimes  harsh  and  hard.  The  people  of  the 
Renaissance  were  no  less  attached  to  their 
tapestries  and  showed  the  value  they  set  upon 
them  in  no  uncertain  way.  In  early  centuries 
the  great  folk  carried  their  tapestries  from 
place  to  place  and  hung  them  up  wherever 
they  happened  to  be  abiding  so  as  not  to  be 
denied  at  any  time  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them.  Later,  when  times  were  less  rude  and 
more  settled,  the  tapestries  hung  permanently 
in  their  accustomed  places  and  were  numbered 
among  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  their 
owners.  Later  still,  they  were  sometimes  em- 
panelled in  the  walls  and  formed  the  most 
elegant  and  convincing  decorations. 

In  short,  all  through  the  centuries  they  held 
a  place  of  the  highest  honor.  It  was  not  until 
the  stormy  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
that  their  prestige  suffered  a  serious  set-back. 
Then  they  were  looked  upon  as  odious  em- 
blems of  the  anc'ien  regime,  and  many  of  them 
were  wantonly  destroyed  through  sheer  spite 
and  hatred.  Tapestries  with  heraldic  bearings 
or  figures  of  royal  personages  met  with  par- 
ticular hostility.     Others,  again,  were  burned 


in  order  ti>  get  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  metal 
threads  that  had  been  woven  into  them,  be- 
cause that  seemed  to  the  rough  fanatics  into 
whose  hands  they  had  fallen  to  be  the  easiest 
and  most  expeditious  way  of  pillaging  the 
precious  substances. 

Hut  this  reckless  vandalism  soon  came  to  an 
end  and  better  judgment  prevailed.  The  re- 
publican authorities  awoke  to  the  real  im- 
portance and  value  of  tapestries,  stopped  their 
destruction,  their  manufacture  was  taken 
under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
State  and,  in  France,  has  so  continued  despite 
all  political  vicissitudes. 

All  these  things  the  mere  sight  of  a  tapestry 
will    vividly    and    almost    inevitably    summon 


looms.  The  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  tapestries 
are  held  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
Vatican,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they 
most  reflect  lustre  upon  their  designer  or 
whether  his  eminence  most  contributes  to 
their  glory. 

Then,  there  are  the  events  the  tapestries 
were  made  to  keep  freshly  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  gazed  upon  them.  Apart  from  the 
biblical  subjects  often  chosen  as  themes  and 
vividly  portrayed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, there  were  the  historical  events 
depicted  with  much  verisimilitude  and  wealth 
of  incident  that  form  trustworthy  and  detailed 
documents,  not  less  valuable  and  far  more 
eloquent     than     the     written     word.       The 

pageantry  of  form 

and  color  cuts 
deeper  into  the 
memory  than 
volumes  of  manu- 
script. Neither 
should  we  forget 
the  mythological 
subjects  set  forth 
with  such  grace 
and  vigor  of  con- 
ception that  the 
whole  story,  of 
which  they  repre- 
sent some  particu- 
lar incident,  is 
graven  indelibly 
in  our  minds  and 
constitutes  a 
jewel  in  our 
mental  back- 
ground. When 
figures  and  inci- 
dents are  lacking 
in  the  scheme  of 
the  tapestry,  and 
the  designs  are  of 
a  purely  decora- 
tive nature,  what 
a  wealth  of 
variety  and  sym- 
bolic suggestion 
do  tapestries  offer 


Tapestry  at  left,  Seventeenth   Century  verdure   landscape  ivith  architectural  border.     The  hanging  over  fireplace 
is  edged  with  tapestry  border  containing  medallions.     House   of    George   Howe,    Esq.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


before  the  mind's  eye  with  unerring  fidelity. 
And  what  varied  and  absorbing  memories  they 
are,  replete  with  all  the  elements  of  drama  and 
romance!  Then,  too,  there  are  the  associations 
of  great  names  inseparably  connected  with  their 
designing  and  making,  with  the  events  they 
were  often  made  to  celebrate  or  commemorate, 
or  with  the  personages  through  whose  pos- 
session they  have  passed   from   age  to   age. 

The  greatest  artists  made  cartoons  for  the 
tapestry  weavers  to  execute,  and  the  weavers 
performed  their  task  with  consummate 
patience,  skill  and  enthusiasm,  interpreting  and 
giving  textural  life  to  the  designs  furnished 
them  by  men  whose  names  have  long  been 
household  words  among  all  who  have  the 
least  care  for  the  good  things  of  human  handi- 
work. And  the  tapestries,  when  finished,  were 
not  less  valued  than  the  paintings  and  frescoes 
by  the  masters  who  had  drawn  the  cartoons. 
Rubens  and  Raphael  live  again  as  fully  in 
tapestries  as  they  do  through  the  medium  of 
their  pigments  spread  on  canvas  or  plaster, 
while  Goya  often  seems  at  his  best  in  the 
tapestries    he   designed    for   the    royal    Spanish 


Nor  is  the  story 
of  their  owner- 
ship of  less  absorbing  fascination  than  the 
more  material  aspects  they  present.  On  this 
side  of  their  history  alone  there  might  be 
volumes  written  and  every  volume  would  be 
filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  almost  un- 
believable incidents  of  romance  and  tragedy, 
of  pride  and  comedy,  of  amazing  devotion  and 
blind  selfishness,  and  evidence  in  fine  of  all 
the  human  passions  that  enter  into  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  nations.  So  much,  then,  for 
the  intense  factors  of  association  and  sugges- 
tion that  seem  to  be  woven  into  the  very  fabric 
of  tapestries  and  to  radiate  subtly  from  them 
a  personality  of  which  only  the  most  callous- 
minded  can  fail  to  be  sensible. 

Time  was  when  many  people,  if  the  subject 
of  tapestries  were  broached,  unblushingly  ad- 
mitted that  all  tapestries  looked  alike  to  thej  '. 
Such  an  admission  would  be  tantamount  co 
saying  that  every  person  they  met  in  their 
daily  walks  looked  alike  and  that  they  were 
unable  to  distinguish  one  face  from  another 
—  an  admission  most  damning  to  their 
own  intelligence  and  most  uncomplimentary 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Seventeenth   Century   tapestry   with    architectural    column    border.     Land- 
scape subject  in  center.    House  of  George  Howe,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seventeenth   Century  figured  tapestry  with   border  of  pilasters  and  small 
fruit  and  flower  panels  covering  an  entire  wall  in  a  New  York  apartment 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

A  New  York  Apartment  Charmingly  Decorated  with  French  and  English  Furnishings; 

Number  Five  of  a  Series 
By  JOHN  W.  PETERS 


WHAT  really  is  decoration  today,  a 
profession  or  the  art  of  selling 
color  schemes  by  those  who  have 
considerable  flair  and  lots  of  imagi- 
nation? Should  not  decoration  be  a  profes- 
sion the  same  as  architecture,  so  the  best 
thoughts  may  be  given  to  the  interior  of  the 
home  as  well  as  its  exterior? 

So  few  people  really  know  what  they  want, 
in  the  sense  of  having  actually  planned  and 
thought  over,  the  furnishing  and  decorating 
of  their  homes.  They  have  an  apartment  in 
view,  perhaps,  or  they  are  interested  in  a 
Louis  Seize  sofa  they  saw  in  a  museum,  or 
a  Venetian  mirror,  or  else  they  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  desire  their 
rooms  to  be  essentially  one  period  or  thor- 
oughly something  else.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
decorator  to  interpret  and  decide  for  them. 
He  sees  the  apartment  they  have  leased, 
judges  what  furniture,  the  relationship  of 
materials,  blending  of  periods,  what  fabrics, 
what  colors,  the  proportions  and  exposure  of 
the  different  rooms  will  lend  themselves  the 
most  successfully  to.  A  home  should  be  even- 
tually evolved  in  which  a  sincere  understand- 
ing of  the  personality  of  the  client  for  whom 
the  work  is  being  done  is  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  decorative  problem.  A  major  fac- 
tor so  oftentime  forgotten. 

Quite  a  bit  of  the  decorating  these  days 
is  determined  by  the  layout  of  the  apartment 
to  be  furnished.  A  French  mantel  in  a  living- 
room    establishes    an    immediate    trend.      An 


arched  doorway  between  foyer  and  drawing- 
room  recalls  probably  a  Spanish  treatment. 
But  though  the  arched  doorway  suggests  Spain, 
low  ceilings,  the  size  artd  placing  of  windows, 
lighting  fixtures,  the  proportion  of  the  room 
in  general,  necessitates  an  adaptation  in  which 
Spain  may  be  suggested — proportion,  color, 
charm,  rather  than  straight  period  adherence, 
should  be  the  keynote. 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting  dec- 
orators in  this  metropolis  of  ours — with  its 
canyon-like  highways  and  sheer  walls  of  brick, 
its  sky-scraping  pinnacles  that  break  the  light 
of  day,  and  do  unusual  things  generally  with 
sunshine  and  air — is  the  all  important  and 
rarely  considered  matter  of  reflections.  The 
walls  of  an  interior  can  hardly  retain  their 
neutral  shade,  or,  if  not  neutral,  their  true 
color  value,  if  the  light  streaming  in  the  win- 
dows is  tinged  even  faintly  with  the  crimson 
of  the  brick  walls  in  the  vicinity,  or  with  the 
green  reflection  welling  in  from  the  green 
foliage  of  cultivated  courts,  or  adjacent  parks. 
The  view  of  green  trees  from  our  windows 
is  a  delight,  but  if  we  value  color  in  its  purity, 
nature  and  brick  walls  and  glares  generally 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  estab- 
lishing the  color  value  of  the  background  of 
a  room. 

The  room  herein  illustrated  is  one  in  which 
the  decoration  and  furnishing  is  determined 
by  the  style  of  the  mantel.  The  latter  re- 
veals the  delicate  classic  beauty  of  the  Louis 
Seize  era.     The  same  influence  is  discernible 


in  the  wall  lights  and  chandelier  with  their 
festoons  of  crystal.  An  all-French  spirit  in 
the  furnishing  of  the  room  was  felt  to  be  a 
little  too  formal.  It  was  the  problem  of  com- 
bining English  and  French  furniture  to  create 
a  room  of  livable  and  informal  atmosphere, 
yet  again   formal  when   occasion   demanded. 

The  walls  of  this  living-room  are  toned 
in  a  cool  tan,  the  color  of  which  is  keyed 
to  hold  its  own  note  of  calm  dignity  against 
the  reflections  from  adjacent  buildings.  A 
wide  paneling  preserves  the  simplicity  of 
the  wall  treatment.  This  simplicity  is  sus- 
tained in  the  unobtrusive  cornice  design. 
The  sense  of  space — the  room  is  medium 
sized  and  longer  than  it  is  wide — achieved 
by  the  toning  of  the  walls  and  the  simple 
treatment  of  the  paneling,  is  maintained  by 
the  floor  covering.  The  latter  is  a  soft, 
neutral  tan  color  that  harmonizes  well  with 
the  walls,  broken  up  by  the  use  of  soft, 
low-toned  antique  prayer  rugs.  Thus,  a 
background  is  established  in  which  one  is  not 
aware  where  the  domains  of  walls,  ceilings, 
floors,  begin  and  end,  and  against  it  the 
masses  of  color  and  design  of  the  furniture, 
pictures  and  ornaments,  realize  their  full 
quality. 

Back  of  the  sofa  is  a  painting  by  Sauvage, 
an  artist  of  the  18th  Century.  The  painting 
is  reminiscent  of  that  era  in  France  when 
gardens  and  festoons  and  medallions  were  so 
greatly  favored.  It  is  a  time  of  pageants  and 
make-believe,  of  masquerading  shepherds  and 


4    1 


Interiors  by  the  Hayden  Company 

The  furnishing  of  the  living  room  of  this  New   York  apartment  is  reminiscent  of  the  fantastic  gayety   of  the  days  of  the  Petit 
Trianon,  a  period  of  pageants  and  make-believe,  and  yet  it  is  livable 
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shepherdesses,  and  the  idle  gayety  of  the  Petit 
Trianon.  The  painting  is  in  a  frame  of  two  tones. 
the  darker  tone  in  scheme  with  the  draperies,  the 
lighter  one  blending  softly  with  the  walls.  The 
paintkjgs — there  are  two  of  them  and  the  window 
hangings  are  the  principal  motives  of  the  wall 
decoration. 

The  window  hangings  take  their  hue  from  the 
blue  of  the  glass  in  the  mantel  mirror.  They  are 
of  a  rich  silk  damask  of  a  darker  shade  than  the 
mirror  glass.  The  design  of  the  fabric  is  repro- 
duced from  an  old  French  document.  The  fes- 
tooned draping  of  the  valances  is  in  keeping  with 
the  French  spirit  of  the  decorations.  Soft  net 
curtains  hang  close  to  the  glass  and  to  temper  the 
light  is  a  draw  curtain  of  taffeta.  Opposite  tin- 
fireplace  is  a  large  window  in  front  ot  which  is  a 
Louis  Seize  table,  with  ormolu  mounts  used  so 
lavishly  on  furniture  during  the  reigns  of  the  earlier 
Louis.  On  it  are  arrayed  books,  photographs,  a 
lamp,  a  bowl  of  flowers  and  other  things  typical  of 
a  real  home. 

A  French  stool  upholstered  in  cut  mauve  velvet 
is  placed  near  the  table,  which  oft-times  is  used  as 
a  writing  desk. 

Balancing  the  French  aspect  of  the  room,  in  fact 
adding  to  its  Inability,  is  a  group  of  a  Hepplewhite 
sofa,  a  comfortable  English  arm  chair  and  a  fine 
old  Adam's  commode.  The  arm  chair  and  sofa  are 
upholstered  in  cut  mauve  velvet.  The  commode 
is  of  satinwood,  with  floral  inlays  of  colored  woods. 
Above  the  commode  hangs  the  second  of  the  Sau- 
vage  paintings,  its  conventionalized  content  in 
complete  accord  with  the  exquisite  artistry  of  the 
Adam's  piece.  A  pair  of  girandoles  hung  with  crys- 
tals, a  famille  rose  bowl  on  a  metal  base,  ornaments 
the  top  of  the  commode.  Nearby  stands  an  ovai- 
topped  gueridon  holding  books  and  a  lamp,  com- 
pleting an  interesting  corner. 


To  balance  the  French  aspect  of  this  room  an  English  coiner  is  Utilized  including  a  llepple- 
white  sofa,  a  comfortable  English  arm  chair  and  a  fine  old  Adam  commode.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  picture  which  has  a  subdued  colorful  value  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
beauty  of  the  commode,  in  which  the  decoration  both  as  to  painting  and  inlay  interpret 
one  of  the  best  phases  of  the   Brothers   Adam 


The  grouping  around  this  fireplace   is  the  height   of  French  refinement.     The   two  French 

bergeres  either  side  of  the  fireplace  are  covered  with  needlepoint.    At  the  left  of  the  mantel 

is  a  French  paneled  screen  with  a  design  of  garlands,  festoons  and  medallions 


To  obviate  any  feeling  of  undue  length  in  this 
interior,  a  mirror  is  hung  over  the  mantel.  There 
is  nothing  that  makes  walls  lose  their  feeling  of 
hemmed  in  solidity  like  a  mirror.  The  mirror  in 
this  instance  is  a  genuine  and  very  beautiful  one 
of  the  Louis  Seize  era.  The  frame  is  of  carved 
wood  in  scroll  design  of  flowers  and  leaves  mounted 
on  pale-blue  glass.  This  mirror  was  taken  from 
the  Chateau  de  Coppet,  the  home  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  one  of  the  literary  lights  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.  She  saved  herself  from  the  guillotine 
during  the  Revolution  by  fleeing  to  the  Chateau  de 
Coppet,  near  Geneva. 

This  historic  mirror  reaches  almost  to  the  ceil- 
ing, giving  a  nice  feeling  of  design  and  proportion 
between  the  mirror  and  the  mantel.  On  either  side 
of  the  mirror  are  crystal-hung  sconces.  The  only 
other  adornments  of  the  mantel  are  a  pair  of  Chien 
Lung  vases  and  a  small  jade  flower  plant,  made  up 
of  coral  and  several  different  kinds  of  jade, 
mounted  on  an  ebony  stand. 

The  grouping  round  the  fireplace  is  done  with 
the  idea  of  preserving  the  spirit  of  refinement  of 
the  French  mantel  and  mirror,  and  at  the  same 
time  insuring  the  feeling  of  warmth  and  hospitality 
that  a  fireside  demands.  The  use  of  two  French 
Bergeres  covered  in  needlepoint  with  deep  com- 
fortable lines  creates  a  center  of  interest.  Near  one 
of  the  chairs  is  an  inlaid  gueridon  for  books  or 
smoking  things.  Back  of  the  other  chair  is  placed 
a  low  French  panel-screen  painted  with  delicately 
colored  festoons  and  garlands  and  a  central  medal- 
lion design.  This  screen  is  in  light  tones  to  har- 
monize with  the  walls.  Its  character  is  unobtru- 
sive and  lends  well  as  a  background  for  the  brightly 
colored  needlepoint  of  the  Bergere.  The  screen 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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The  New  York  Home  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Warburg 

To   Those   Who  Know  Spain  This  Delightful  New   York  Home  Recalls  an 
Old  Spanish  Palace  in  Palma  de  Mallorca 


William    Lawrence   Bottomley,    Architect  Photos  by  J.    W.   Gillies 

A    vaulted  loggia,   the  south   end  of  the   dining  room   in    the    Warburg  house.     The  arcade   at  the  farther   corner  of  the  picture  supports 
a  hidden  stairway  which  leads  up  to  the  large  living  room  above 
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The   dining   room    in    this   fascinating   house   has   a   ceil'ng  of  dull  gold  with  the  background  of  the  ornaments 

rusty  black.    The  floor   is  triana  tile  from  Seville,  highly    polished    with    wax.      The    columns    and   arches    are 

half  Gothic,  half  Renaissance 


The  exterior  of  the  Warburg  house  on  East  70th  Street.  The  shut- 
ters and  balconies  are  green  with  casements  and  doors  of  walnut. 
The  arched  detail  of  the  upper  part   of  this  facade  is  distinguished 


In  the  living  room  the  walls  are  light  warm  gray.     The  most   interesting  feature 

is   the  fireplace  running   to   the   richly   beamed  ceiling.    The   curtains   at   the   end 

of  this  room  are  canary  colored  damask  hanging  from  wrought   iron  rods 
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A  Gay  Summer  Season  for  Paris 

Eva  LeGallienne  in  rr Jehanne  d'Arc"  and  the  New  Russian 

Ballets  of  Diagileff 

By  ALLAN  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 


NEVER  has  there  been  a  fuller  season 
than  the  present  one  in  Paris.  The 
International  Exposition  of  Decora- 
tive Arts  would  be  enough  to  keep 
any  normal  human  being  interested  and  nil 
any  number  of  pages  with  articles  of  general 
interest.  Yet  with  this  special  event  there 
has  been  the  usual  summer  season  culminating 
in  the  Grande  Semaine  with  its  fashion  pa- 
rades and  races  and  the  Grand  Prix  Ball  at 
the  Opera.  For  a  supplement  to  these,  and 
to  add  an  international  flavor,  there  has  been 
a  season  of  Franco-Italian  Opera  done  by  a 
new  company  of  Italio-American  stars  led  by 
Mary  Garden ;  another  season  by  the  com- 
pany of  Madame  Jeritza  giving  novel  works 
by  Igor  Strawinsky,  Lord  Berners,  Manuel 
de  Falla,  Francesco  Malipiero,  Paul  le  Flem, 
etc. ;  a  brief  appearance  of  the  Russian  Ballet 
of  Serge  Diagileff  with  two  new  works;  and 
the  "Jehanne  D' Arc"  of  Mercedes  de  Acosta 
translated  and  played  in  the  French  language 
by  Eva  LeGallienne  with  the  mise  en  scene 
by   Norman   Bel-Geddes. 

As  for  the  lovers  of  the  Pictorial  Arts,  they 
have  been  surfeited.  There  is  the  Salon  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  the  Tuilleries  with  miles  of 
good  academic  paintings.  At  the  Palais  de 
Bois  there  is  the  Salon  du  Tuilleries  with 
an  interesting  melange  of  the  excellent  and 
the  good  in  modern  art.  Outside  of  the  in- 
numerable private  shows  there  are  two  espe- 
cially fine  historical  exhibitions  that  really 
require  articles  for  themselvs;  "Fifty  Years 
of  French  Painting"  at  the  Pavilion  Marsan 
and  "French  Landscapes  from  Poussin  to 
Corot,"  at  the  Petit  Palais. 

For  most  Americans,  however,  the  out- 
standing artistic  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
LeGallienne-deAcosta-Bel-Geddes  season  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  Saint  Martin.     Cer- 


LeGallienne  as 
"Jehanne  d'Ar 


'the   Maid"   in    the  Paris   production   of 
which   was  staged   by   Bel-Geddes 


tainly  it  has  been  more  talked  about  and 
praised  and  blamed  than  anything  else  that 
has  happened  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  they 
are  still  carrying  on  a  controversy  over  it  in 
the  correspondence  column  of  the  daily  papers! 
Without  any  doubt  it  was  the  most  adven- 
turous undertaking  for  a  group  of  Americans 
to  come  to  Paris  to  produce  a  play  about  the 
patron  saint  of  France.  Even  in  an  other- 
wise empty  season  such  an  adventure  would 
have  its  risky  side.  Taking  place  in  a  year 
that  has  seen  a  Jeanne  D'Arc  play,  by  the 
Catholic  writer  Peguy,  who  was  killed  in  the 
war,  produced  at  the  Comedie  Francais ;  an- 
other "The  Big  Hearted  Virgin,"  on  the 
same  theme  by  the  poet  Francois  Porche,  pro- 
duced and  played  by  Madame  Simone  at  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
internationally  famous  "Joan"  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  produced  and  played  by  the  Pitoeffs  at 
the  Theatre  des  Arts,  tbe  risks  of  the  under- 
taking became  manifold  and  crushing.  From 
a  literary  point  of  view,  the  slight  piece  of 
Miss  de  Acosta  could  not  compete  with  the 
fervent  mysticism  of  Peguy  nor  the  unbridled 
lyrical  quality  of  Porche's.  And  in  point  of 
technique  the  play  of  Shaw's  o'ertopped  even 
the  two  French  pieces. 

Yet  we  must  be  grateful  for  the  few  simple 
scenes  sketched  out  by  Miss  de  Acosta.  They 
gave  us  a  chance  to  see  both  the  acting  of 
the  star  and  the  stage  work  of  Bel-Geddes. 
In  both  cases  it  was  a  revelation  for  Paris 
and  its  rather  insular  crowd  of  theatre-goers. 
There  were  those  of  us  who  stirred  a  little 
uneasily  when  we  first  heard  that  Miss  Le 
Gallienne  was  to  act  her  part  in  French. 
But,  on  the  opening  night,  after  the  first  few 
words  she  spoke  as  the  peasant  girl  in  the 
fields  of  Domremy,  we  realized  that  she  was 
a  match  for  any  Parisienne.  Her  French 
was  as  natural  and  clear  as  the 
ripplings  of  the  river  Loire  at 
its  source.  And  though  at  no 
time  in  the  play  did  she  rise  to 
great  heights  of  acting,  through 
it  all  she  was  very  touching  in 
her  fervor  and  most  moving  in 
her  gracious  and  exalted  sim- 
plicity. I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  tribute  paid  her  by 
one  of  the  severest  Parisian 
critics  wherein   he  says : 

"You  are  a  valiant  young 
girl,  Miss  Le  Gallienne,  and 
one  can  measure  the  energy 
needful  for  you  to  bear  on  your 
frail  shoulders  the  weight  of 
such  a  personage.  But  your 
pale  and  gracious  face  and  your 
energetic  little  head  exhale  an 
indomitable  will.  Madame  Pi- 
toeff  shows  us  an  unforgettable 
Jeanne  all  sensibility,  all  thrill. 
Your  Jeanne,  not  less  inconsid- 
erable, is  all  will  and  reason. 
Almost  cold,  I  might  say.  An 
obstinate  brain.  A  forehead 
and  eyes  always  lifted  toward 
the  visions. 

"In  the  first  act  you  had 
very  profound  expressions  dur- 
ing the  long  silence  that  opens 
the  piece  and  you  wept  truly 
angelic  tears.  Your  voice  so 
finely  toned  is  without  accent 
and   one    regretted   that    it   did 


Mercedes   de   Acosta,   the  author   of  "Jehanne 

d'Arc"    recently    produced    in    Paris,    from    a 

painting    by   Abranx    Poole 

not  dominate  the  tumult  of  Compeigne  at- 
tenuated though  it  was.  With  what  touching 
fervor  you  prayed  in  the  white  light  of 
Rheims.  And  how  your  sincerity  made  you 
sympathetic  during  the  trial  scene  before  you 
went  to  struggle  in  your  cell — a  frail,  chained 
bird — calling  with  all  your  great  heart  on 
Jesus  and  your  saints  to  come  to  your  aid." 
The  contribution  of  Bel-Geddes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  "Jehanne  d'Arc"  was  a  revelation 
to  all  Frenchmen  interested  in  the  theatre.  I 
have  heard  many  Americans  dismiss  it  as  a 
rehash  of  the  ideas  of  Max  Rheinhardt  used 
in  the  production  of  the  "Miracle."  We  in 
Paris,  not  having  seen  the  Rheinhardt  opus, 
can  only  judge  the  Bel-Geddes  work  on  its 
merits.  And  compared  to  the  usual  produc- 
tion at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  these  merits 
are  very  great.  With  a  permanent  set,  a 
lighting  equipment  brought  over  from  New 
York,  and  a  well-drilled  mob  dressed  in 
highly  decorative  costumes,  a  series  of  satis- 
fying pageant  pictures  were  made.  Among 
these  pictures  the  most  thrillingly  beautiful 
were  the  court  scene  at  the  Chateau  de 
Chinon  and  the  Coronation  Scene  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims.  Not  for  many  a  moon 
has  there  been  such  moving  beauty  on  a 
French  stage. 

IN  the  six  days'  season  given  by  the  Diagi- 
leff Company  at  the  Gaiety  Lyrique  one 
wished  at  times  that  Bel-Geddes  would  lend 
them  his  lighting  equipment.  Mechanics  lend 
not  the  strongest  part  of  the  Ballet  Russe. 
Their  forte  is  music  and  the  dance  and  they 
could  perform  in  a  candle-lighted  barn  and 
still  draw  Paris.  Still,  I  don't  think  that  a 
little  modernization  of  their  stage  equipment 
would  harm  the  quality  of  their  ballets,  i 
This  year  they  did  two  new  works.  The 
first  was  a  mythical  ballet  "Flora  and  Zephir," 
with  music  by  an  enterprising  young  man 
Vladimir  Dukelsky  and  decors  by  Braque. 
This  twenty-one-year-old  composer  is  a  bud- 
ding Strawinsky,  they  say.  Maybe  he  is,  but 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Great  Modern  Hotels  of  America 

Their    Architecture    and    Decoration 

The  Mayflower 

By  FREDERICK  II A  MILL 
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TIME  is  the  groat  magician!  When, 
in  July,  1^22,  ground  was  broken  and 
excavations  begun  tor  what  is  now  The 
Mayflower,  Washington's  greatest  and 
handsomest  hotel  structure,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  between  the  surface  and  bedrock — 
the  same  strata,  by  the  way,  as  that  on  which 
rests  the  Lincoln  Memorial — there  lay  an 
ancient  swamp,  buried  under  the  debris  of  the 
centuries.  Interest  in  this  discovery  was 
heightened  when  there  were  unearthed  thirty 
feet  below  ground  a  number  of  huge  stumps, 
remains  of  prehistoric  trees,  some  of  which 
were  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
of  an  age  estimated  by  scientists  to  be  at 
least  30,000  years,  an  almost  incalculable  time. 

Today,  on  the  same 
ground,    there   stands 
a    great    edifice    of 
twentieth-century 
construction  —  of 
marble  and  stone,  of 
concrete    and    brick, 
materials  produced  by 
the    very    transmuta- 
tions   of    that    time 
whose    inroads  they 
are  designed  to  resist, 
and   in   the   hands  of 
man    reshaped    to   his 
varying   needs.      And 
how  varied  are  these 
uses?    It  was  but  yes- 
terday   that    on    this 
site    a   circle   of   con- 
vent   walls    sheltered 
a  garden  close,  where 
laughing    children 
romped    in    and   put, 
while    stately    Sisters 
strolled,    reverently 
murmuri  ng   their 
pravers   or    telling 
their    rosaries.       Today    on    that 
acreage,    twelve    huge    stories    of 
concrete  and  steel  stand  upreared 
above    city    thoroughfares,    where 
daily  to  its  doors  sweep  an  army 
of  motor  cars  and  a  throng  of  peo- 
ple, in  all  the  rush  and  turmoil  of 
modern   industrial   life.      Time    is 
indeed  a  great  transformer. 

On  "The  Fifth  Avenue  of 
Washington",  a  magnitude  de- 
manded by  the  city's  growth,  is  sit- 
uated The  Mayflower,  between 
Seventeenth  and  De  Sales  Streets, 
midway  between  the  White  House 
and  DuPont  Circle,  in  the  heart 
of  the  new  business  zone  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  exclusive  downtown 
residential  section. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
of  Indiana  limestone  in  the  first 
story.  Above  this  is  rough  tex- 
ture buff  brick  with  terra  cotta 
trimmings  to  match  the  limestone. 
AH  entrances  to  the  building  are 
Jheltered  by  handsome  marquises 
extending  to  the  curb.  On  enter- 
ing the  building  from  Connecticut 
Avenue  there  is  revealed  a  vista 
over  400  feet  long  extending 
through  the  hotel  to  the  entrance 
on  Seventeenth  Street.  At  its 
narrowest     point,     which     is     the 


width  of  the  Gallery  or  Promenade,  this  view 

has  a  width  of  26  feet,  broadening  into  the 
Main    Lobby    and    Palm   Court. 

This  Gallery  or  Promenade  extends  for  a 
tenth  of  a  mile  from  the  lobby  to  the  street 
and  provides  a  place  of  exhibition  surpassed 
by  no  regularly  constructed  museum.  Here 
is  an  assembly  of  art  masterpieces,  unusual 
not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  the  place  which 
they  adorn.  Every  object  of  art  in  this  col- 
lection, be  it  sculpture,  painting  or  tapestry, 
is  privately  owned,  yet  always  accessible  to 
public  view.  The  "gallery"  is  475  feet  long 
and   throughout   its  entire   length   are   ranged 

wi    the    Mayflower"    a    painting 
James    G.    Tyler 


"The    Landing   fr 
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Fountain  in  the  Palm  Court  of  the  Mayflowt 


pieces  of  marble — masterpieces  of  contempo- 
rary sculptors,  paintings  by  celebrated  artists, 
tapestries  woven  by  the  old  masters  of  Aubus- 
son.  Everything,  whether  the  work  of  graven 
stone  or  the  delicate  cloisonnes  upon  the  tables, 
is  rare  and  beautiful — each  an  expression  of 
a  master  soul. 

Notable  among  the  marbles  is  a  work  by 
the  contemporary  sculptor,  Denys  Puech,  now 
director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome.    It 
is  called   "The  Siren"   and  shows  a  splendid 
female   figure   rising  from   the  sea,   the   body 
dividing  into  twin  tails  as  it  strikes  the  waters 
billowing  around.     Upon  her  shoulder  is  the 
slender  figure  of  a  boy.     The  song,  which  no 
mortal    could    hear   and    withstand,   has  lured 
another  victim  into 
her  pleasant  but  fatal 
toils.      The    piece    of 
sculpture  is  of  heroic 
and  wonderfully  real- 
istic   proportions,    its 
height  being  eight 
feet  six  inches  and  the 
wing    spread    of    the 
siren    five    feet    three 
inches.     A  replica  of 
this   celebrated   work 
was  exhibited   in   the 
Paris  salon   of    1890. 
It  now  stands  in  the 
Musee    de   Luxem- 
bourg in  Paris.     The 
American    La    Sirene 
was  executed  upon  the 
commission    of    the 
late  Isaac  D.  Fletcher, 
of  New  York,  and 
was  bought  by  Hetche 
in   1917  for  $30,000. 
The  sculptor  Denys 
Puech  has  been  high- 
ly honored  in  his  na- 
tive    France — his    monuments    of 
Sainte  Beuve  and  of  Le-conte  de 
Lisle,    author   of    the    French    na- 
tional  hymn,   are  to  be   found   in 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Wandering  along  the  Prome- 
nade one  comes  upon  another 
work,  entirely  different  in  spirit 
and  conception  from  the  first.  It 
is  a  marble  poem  upon  the  joy  of 
living. 

This  piece,  known  as  "Flora," 
is  the  work  of  an  American — 
William  Couper.  He  was  born 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  received 
his  art  education  in  New  York, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich 
and  in  Florence  in  the  atelier  of 
his  fellow  countryman,  Thomas 
Ball.  The  sculptor  has  many 
works  to  his  credit,  noteworthy 
among  them  the  Moses  at  the 
Appellate  Court  House  in  New 
York  City ;  the  thirteen  heroic 
busts  of  scientists  in  the  foyer  of 
the  National  History  Museum  in 
New  York;  the  bronze  Long- 
fellow in  Washington  and  scores 
of  others. 

The  stories  of  the  mythology  of 

ancient    Greece    and    Rome    have 

ever  been  an  inspiration  for  many 

Hotel  in  Washington  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces. 
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And   one   of   the   outstanding   pieces   of  the 
Mayflower  collection  tells  the  tale  of  The 
Lost    Pleiades.      Most    of    us    re- 
member  the   story  of  Atlas,   who     | 
carried  the  world  upon  his  shoul- 
ders,   and    his    daughter    Merope, 
the  goddess  who  married  a  mortal, 
with    a    resulting   dimness    to   her 
star   in  the   heavens.      The   May- 
flower piece,  called  "Merope  Mor- 
tali  Nupsit,"  shows  a  magnificent 
female  figure  riding  upon  a  cloud, 
sweeping  the  heavens  in  search  of 
her  lost  sister  stars. 

This  marble  is,  also,  the  work 
of  an  American — Randolph  Rog- 
ers, whose  work  is  well  known  in 
Washington.  He  is  the  designer 
of  the  bronze  door  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Rotunda  of  the  National 
Capital  and  finished  Crawford's 
bronze  door  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Washington  Monument  at  Rich- 
mond. He  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1825  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Rome. 

Everywhere  along  the  length  of 
the   Promenade   hang   pictures    by     •? 
celebrated     artists.       One    of    the 
most  interesting  of  these  is  a  copy  of  Titian's 
"Love,   Sacred   and    Profane."      Who   made 


Salon  and  living  room  >»  m.. 

suites  of  the  Mayflower 
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Aubusson  tapestry  used  to  decorate  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  Mayflower 


the  copy  or  when  is  not  exactly  known.  It, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  about  200  years 
old  and  is  probably  the  work  of 
one  of  the  old  masters  in  Italy. 
Another  splendid  example  of  the 
artist's  skill  depicts  "The  Land- 
ing from  the  Mayflower."  It  in- 
terprets the  historical  incident  with 
wonderful  felicity  and  exactness. 
A  companion  picture,  hanging  in 
the  front  lobby,  shows  the  May- 
flower in  mid-ocean ;  both  are  by 
James  G.  Tyler. 

Opening  from  the  Palm  Court 
is  the  main  restaurant,  a  room 
48  feet  wide  by  169  feet  long.  It 
is  lighted  by  a  series  of  nine  long 
windows  opening  on  the  De  Sales 
Street  side.  The  keynote  of  this 
room  is  the  semi-official  atmos- 
phere produced  by  the  wall  deco- 
ration which  consists  of  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  oil  portraits  of  George  Wash- 
ington, John  Adams,  James  Madi- 
son and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
latter  being  presented  to  the  hotel 
by  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial Association. 
The  artist's  inspiration  for  these  portraits 
of  our  first  four  Presidents  came  from  long 
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The  promenade  gallery  of  the  Mayflower  in  Washington 


The  magnificent  "Grand  Ballroom"  of  the  Mayflower 
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study  of  the  character  of  each  man  through 
the  records  of  their  daily  contacts  and  inti- 
mate associates.  Besides  studying  their  per- 
sonal correspondence  which  revealed  their  ac- 
mip.s  to  their  friends  while  serving  the 
couirm  in  their  official  capacity,  it  was  with 
the  understanding  of  their  personal  character- 
istics, their  habits,  their  negative  as  well  as 
their  positive  emotions  that  the  artist  was 
enabled  to  build  up  the  physiognomy  of  the 
real  man.  Creation  of  each  portrait  came 
with  the  careful  knowledge  of  the  background 
of  personal  life  which  made  for  Washington's 
firm  and  deliberate  calmness,  Adams'  intense 
political  energy,  Jefferson's  wit  and  genius  for 
legal,  political  and  oratory  and  Madison's 
temperate  expression  and  meditation. 

The  ballroom  has  a  richly  ornamented 
vaulted  ceiling.  The  Moor,  for  dancing 
purposes,  is  of  patterned  maple,  especially 
selected  for  color.  At  one  end  of  the  ball- 
room is  a  stage  which  by  concealed  apparatus 
may  be  extended  several  feet  into  the  room 
and  when  not  in  use  retired  to  the  wall  line. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  ballroom  is  a 
motion  picture  booth,  a  unique  feature  of 
whose  complete  equipment  is  a  periscoping 
device  by  which  pictures  are  projected  to  the 
screen  from  the  balcony  without  interference 
from  the  huge  crystal  chandeliers  that  hang 
from   the   ceiling. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  ballroom  and  serv- 
ing as  an  assembly  hall  as  well  as  a  room  for 
private  dances,  luncheons,  or  banquets,  is  the 
foyer  or  small  ballroom.  The  decorative 
treatment  of  this  room  is  in  the  French  Chi- 
noise  style — the  French  interpretation  of  the 
ceiling  being  in  the  form  of  a  large  oval 
dome  decorated  with  Chinese  figures. 

As  a  public  hostelry,  The  Mayflower  is 
unquestionably  unique  in  one  important  re- 
spect— the  luxuriousness  of  its  appointments. 
Its  furnishings  are  the  selections  of  an  impec- 
cable taste  and  discretion  ranging  without 
stint  among  art  collections  and  the  products 
of  factories  famous  for  the  authenticity  of 
their  reproductions  in  period  styles.  The 
rooms  and  apartments  are  not  furnished  with 
"sets,"  no  two  are  alike ;  they  are  appointed 
with  carefully  chosen  individual  pieces,  each 
having  its  special  beauty  and  refinement,  and 
in  careful  harmony  with  the  color  schemes  of 
the  rooms.     Those,  with   their  draperies  and 
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"F  lor  a"  by 
William  Coup- 
er,  a  bit  of 
sculpture  used 
t  o  decorate 
the  Prome- 
nade of  the 
Mayflower 
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the   Vice-Presidential  Suite  of  the  Mayflower  possesses  unusual  dignity 


bed  hangings  of  silk,  many  with  over-curtains 
of  satin  damask;  bed  lamps  and  boudoir  lights 
with  silken  shades;  objects  of  art  in  harmoni- 
ous colorings ;  original  water  colors,  mezzo- 
tints and  etchings  on  the  walls — have  the  dis- 
tinction   and    charm    of    private    dwellings. 

The  entire  Mayflower  is  a  museum  of  the 
rare  and  the  artistic.  Beautiful  things  are  to 
be  found  everywhere.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential 
suites  which  in  luxuriousness  rival  or  excel 
the  palatial  royal  apartments  of  the  great 
European  hotels.  They  are  furnished  in 
various  period  styles  with  the  Early  American 
predominating.  Many  of  the  individual  pieces 
are  copies  of  cherished  and  century-old  an- 
tiques, among  the  noteworthy  furnishings 
being  a  table  of  exquisite  marquetry  with 
ormolu  fittings  and  a  Louis  XVIth  cabinet 
with  painted  panels.  Both  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  late  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Washington's  newest  hostelry  is  a  perfect 
expression  of  the  modern  tendency  in  Amer- 
ican hotel  building.  The  best  examples  of  ar- 
tistic skill  of  the  present  and  of  the  past  are 
assembled  to  grace  and  adorn  the  triumphs  of 
American    building    and    engineering    genius. 

The  structure  is  eleven  stories  high,  the 
height  of  the  remainder  of  the  building,  gov- 
erned by  the  city's  zoning  restriction,  being 
nine  stories.  Due  to  the  presence  of  the 
swamp  mentioned  it  became  necessary  to  set 
the  foundations  of  the  building  on  bedrock  in 
a  "tub"  of  concrete  40  feet  high,  13  feet 
thick  at  the  base,  and  covering  an  area  of 
about  one  and  a  half  acres.  In  this  the  struc- 
ture rests  upon  286  columns  imposed  upon  a 
foundation  containing  95,000,000  pounds  of 
concrete.  In  size,  the  building  is  computed 
to  equal  400  ordinary  six-room  city  dwellings. 
The  Mayflower  represents  the  investment  of 
$11,000,000,  including  the  land  value  and 
equipment.  It  contains  more  than  a  thousand 
guest  rooms  and  residential  suites,  an  entire 
addition  devoted  to  state  apartments  and 
suites  de  luxe;  three  restaurants;  a  promenade 
or  gallery,  a  tenth  of  a  mile  long,  a  spacious 
lobby;  messanine  and  a  palm  court. 

The  Mayflower  Hotel  was  built  by  the 
Longacre  Engineering  and  Construction  Com- 
pany and  furnished  throughout  by  Albert  Pick 
&  Company.  Many  of  the  most  distinctive 
models  of  furniture — some  reproductions  of 
famous  antiques,  some  adaptations  and  some 
modern  pieces  were  obtained  through  the 
Orsenigo  Company. 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 


frank  J.   Forstcr,  ,hrlul,;l 


Sun  porch  in  the  Charles  F.  Cuno  house  in  Meriden,  Conn.     Porch  floor   laid   in   large   slate   squares    in   tones    of   green    and   purple   with 

plaster   walls.      The   windows   are   steel   casement 


: 


Living  room  in  Mr.  Cuno's  house  is  paneled  in  solid  oak  and  the  wide  beams  are  of  oak,  rough  planed.    The  plaster  above  the  paneling  is 
rough  troweled  finish.    The  floor  is  of  random  width  oak  planks 
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Dining  room  in  the  house  of  J.  L.  Wentz,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  showing  interesting  reproduction  of  Duncan  Phyfe  table  and  Hepplewhite  side  board. 
The  paneled  nails  are  in  two-toned  cream  plaster  and  the  hangings  are  blue  velvet  applique 


Library  in  the  home  of  J.  L.  Wentz,  Passaic.     The  hangings  are  hand-blocked  English  linen  in  green,  blue-green  and  red.    The  English  chairs 
are  covered  with  needlepoint  and  there  are  several  large  arm  chairs  tpholstered  in  brown  leather 
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An  ensemble  in  which  an  unusual  sofa  and  incidental  tables  form  a  truly  distinguished  group 


The  Distinction  of  French  Furniture 

Authentic  Models  Express  the   Utmost  Refinement  in  Design 
By  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN 


IT  has  been  said,  in  a  general  way,  that 
furniture  possesses  something  like  human 
personality,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
many  people  realize  quite  how  true  this  is. 
Furniture,  which  is  one  of  our  most  in- 
timate possessions,  has  always  been  an  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  and  tastes,  of  every- 
thing that  went  to  make  up  the  spirit  of 
the  times  which  produced  it.  And  furniture 
today  is  the  most  convincing  means  of  ex- 
pressing our  own  personality  in  the  rooms 
in  which  we  live  and  entertain  our  friends. 

In  furniture,  as  in  the  even  more  intimate 
realm  of  dress,  the  dominant  ideal  is  unques- 


V 


tionably  good  taste,  but  good  taste  is  a  term 
so  general  that  it  stands  in  need  of  some 
kind  of  definition  that'  will  aid  in  applying 
it.  Good  taste  in  furniture,  certainly  finds 
its  expression  in  correctness,  exactly  as  it  does 
in  the  art  of  dress. 

The  designers  of  furniture,  through  the 
centuries  which  have  produced  furniture 
adaptable  to  modern  use,  have  created  a  suc- 
cession of  styles,  and  these  styles  have  been 
expressions  of  diverse  nationalities  and  diverse 
social  backgrounds.  And  of  all  the  nation- 
alities and  social  backgrounds  that  have  in- 
fluenced furniture  design  there  is  none  so 
expressive  of  correctness  as  the  French. 

Much  of  the  art  of  French  furniture  lies 
in  the  subtlety  with  which  it  expresses  correct- 
ness, whether  the  piece  presents  to  the  eye 
the  chaste  refinement  of  Louis  XVI  or  the 
ultra-classic  spirit  of  the  Directoire. 

Underlying  all  French  furniture,  as  in- 
terior decorators  so  fully  appreciate,  there  is 
the  innate  sense  for  inherent  beauty  as  well 
as  for  the  ensemble  effect.  In  the  contour 
and  proportion  of  the  individual  piece,  as  well 
as  in  the  relationship  of  one  piece  with  an- 
other, French  furniture  creates  the  interior 
of  which  the  keynote  is  not  only  good  taste 
in  terms  of  correctness,  but  charm  and 
graciousness  in  terms  of  intimacy. 

Works  of  art  lose  their  chief  value  when 
they  are  not  executed  by  the  hand  of  an 
artist — and   any   piece   of    fine   French    furni- 


Two  arm  chairs  in  the  gracious  style  Louis  XVI. 
Here  finesse  of  line  is  blended  with  practical  com- 
fort with  art  distinctively  of  the  true  French  de- 
signer. Each  is  of  the  subtly  fine  proportion  that 
would  grace  any  interior 


ture  is  a  work  of  art.  If  it  lacks  authenticity 
in  its  design,  or  the  utmost  technical  finesse 
in  its  execution  it  is  lacking  in  its  most  im- 
portant attribute — again,  the  attribute  of  cor- 
rectness. 

Another  intangible  but  potent  element  in 
French  furniture  is  the  element  of  distinction. 
True  distinction  is  found  only  in  works  of 
art,  and  true  distinction  confers  upon  an  in- 
terior certain  qualities  which  represent  the 
height  of  the  decorator's  accomplishment. 
Women  of  keen  perception  are  fully  aware 
that  the  interiors  in  which  they  live  and  en- 
tertain   make   the   background    for   their   own 
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This  same  property  of  walnut,  too, 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  of  woods 
for  painting,  gilding  and  lacquer- 
ing. Some  of  the  most  charming 
of  French  pieces  are  done  in  old 
ivory,  others  in  that  soft,  restful 
green  associated  with  Venetian 
furniture,  dull  and  rich — a  decora- 
tive note  of  the  utmost  charm  and 
restraint.  Certain  pieces,  especially 
the  commode,  are  often  rendered  in 
old  red  lacquer  with  dull  gold — a 
keynote,  perhaps,  tor  an  entire 
room.  And  as  an  incident  in  the 
bedroom  or  boudoir,  what  more 
charming  than  a  lacquered  pou- 
dreusel 

There  are  qualities  in  French 
furniture  that  are  essentially  in  key 
with  the  well-studied  living  room 
— gracious  bergeres,  sofas  of  per- 
fect contour,  decorative  cabinets 
and  commodes,  and  always  an  in- 
finite variety  of  incidental  tables. 

For  the  interior  of  which  the 
character   is    to    be   easily   informal, 


there  is  French  furniture  of  the  country  type, 
those  delightful  pieces  that  one  finds  in  the 
smaller  country  houses  of  France.  The  deco- 
rators have  recently  discovered,  especially,  the 
quaint  charm  of  the  country  house  furniture 
ol  Normandy,  a  type  that  possesses  fully  the 
charm  of  more  formal  French  furniture, 
without  its  sophistication. 

Interior  decoration,  as  a  few  discriminating 
people  are  beginning  to  discover,  is  a  very- 
personal  thing,  and  by  no  means  a  thing  to 
be  gleaned  from  one  reading  of  a  popular 
book.  There  is  a  too-prevalent  belief  that 
interior  decoration  is  a  thing  of  formula,  a 
tiling  to  be  achieved  by  following  a  few 
simple    rules. 

Far  from  this,  it  is  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  elusive  of  the  arts  dealing,  as  it 
does,  with  more  than  shapes  and  colors  and 
textures,  or  with  the  harmonious  relationship 
of  certain  objects  with  certain  others.  True 
interior  decoration  deals  with  the  person- 
alities of  certain  pieces  of  furniture,  as  related 
to  each  other,  and  as  related  to  the  personality 
of  those  for  whom  the  interior  is  by  way  of 
being  a  background. 


.-l/i  exceptional  Louis  XV  wing  bergere  is  painted 

walnut— m    example   of   the   utmost    refinement    in 

the  design  of  a  chair 


personalities,  and  that  the  question  of  interior 
decoration  means  far  more  than  a  mere  ran- 
dom selection  of  ordinarily  attractive  furni- 
ture and  hangings.  It  is  an  art  interwoven 
with  the  most  subtle  elements  of  the  utmost 
art  that  can  be  expressed  by  correct  furniture; 
it  is  an  art  in  which  good  taste  is  achieved 
only  by  means  of  the  most  discriminating 
appreciation  of  absolute  values. 

Those  who  appreciate  French  furniture— 
not  only  decorators  but  the  women  who  have 
a  flair  for  creating  the  most  effective  back- 
grounds for  their  own  personalities — know- 
that  authentic  design  and  the  actual  work- 
manship of  French  cabinet-makers  are  essen- 
tial. The  artistry  of  the  ebhtistes  of  Louis 
XV"  and  Louis  XVI  does  not  lend  itself  to 
common  imitation:  true  art  of  any  kind  is 
difficult  to  counterfeit. 

Superficially,  furniture  speaks  to  us  in 
terms  of  contour  and  color. 

In  contour,  certainly,  no  furniture  pos- 
sesses such  infinite  subtlely  as  the  furniture 
of  France,  or  such  perfection  in  proportion. 
Straight  lines  melt  into  curves;  one  curve 
flows  into  another;  every  part  synchronizes 
in  a  perfect  whole.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
change  a  single  line;  inconceivable  to  wish 
to. 

In  color  there  is  the  old,  mellow  walnut, 
the  favorite  wood  of  the  French  furniture 
maker,  chosen  for  its  fine,  close  grain  that 
preserves   so    perfectly    the    finest   of   carving. 


A  three-drawer  commode  in  antique 
Venetian  lacquer.  There  is,  in  this 
piece,  a  rare  decorative  value,  adding 
old,  rich  colors  to  a  scheme  which 
might  well   take  these  as   its   basis 


The  Classic  grace  of 
the  style  Louis  XVI 
is  seen  in  this  beauti- 
fully proportioned 
bench.  Its  propor- 
tions and  carving  both 
express  the  finesse  of 
French  furniture  de- 
sign 


An  unusual  square- 
back  bergere  which 
typifies  the  chair  as  a 
work  of  art.  There  is 
a  harmony  of  line  and 
proportion  in  its  de- 
sign essentially  satisfy- 
ing 
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It  is  in  this  elusive  element  of  the  "per- 
sonal equation"  that  authentic  French  furni- 
ture has  always  proved  the  decorators 
greatest  aid.  Many  types  of  furniture  that 
possess,  inherently,  a  certain  quality  of  cor- 
rectness in  their  manner  are  over-formal  and 
coldly  impersonal:  French  furniture,  with  the 
same  innate  correctness  that  characterizes 
well-bred    people,    is,    at    the    same    time,    in- 
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the  painter  David  set  a  style  that  has  made 
"neo-Grec"  the  very  essence  of  finesse  in 
design. 

When  designers  set  themselves  to  revive  the 
beautiful  things  that  were  then  being  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
lancum  they  evolved  a  style  that  transmuted 
the  art  of  ancient  Rome  into  another  art, 
and  into  one  of  compelling  yet  elusive  charm. 


The  entire  decorative  incident  of  an  interior  might 
well  be  found  in  this  antique  red  lacquer  commode 

timate  and  almost  human  in  its  charm  and 
personality. 

A  successful  interior  means  something  far 
more  than  a  mere  assemblage  of  furniture, 
for  decoration  without  the  personal  equation 
is  devoid  of  any  true  significance. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  present 
trend  toward  houses  of  French  derivation, 
with  the  resultant  opportunities  in  their  in- 
teriors for  the  effective  use  of  French  furni- 
ture. And  the  interiors  of  apartment  houses 
of  the  Park  Avenue  type  are  designed  with 
an  absence  of  stylistic  bias  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  create  the  style  by  means  of  the 
furniture  placed  in  them.  The  great  modern 
apartment  houses  connote  in  their  entrances 
and  foyers,  a  certain  formality,  while  the 
furnishing  of  one's  individual  apartment 
should  be  a  matter  of  personality.  For  the 
corelation  of  these  elements  of  formality  and 
of  intimacy  no  type  of  furniture  so  fully  suc- 
ceeds as  French  furniture,  because  it  is  the 
furniture  of  master-designers,  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  creative  artists. 

To  appreciate  French  furniture — as  it  is 
seen  in  fine  renderings  of  authentic  models  is 
to  realize  that  into  its  every  line  and  contour 
has  gone  the  artistic  genius  of  a  race  of  artists. 
The  grace,  the  beauty,  the  charm,  the  light 
spirit  of  the  joy  of  living  that  one  associates 
with  Watteau,  with  Lancret,  with  Fragonard 
and  with  Nattier,  those  vivacious  painters  of 
an  incomparable  epoch,  equally  inspired  the 
hands  of  those  French  furniture  designers 
whose  work  today  brings  into  close  touch 
with  us  a  loveliness  and  charm  that  might 
otherwise  have   been   lost. 

And,  with  the  swing  of  taste  from  the  in- 
spired era  of  I  oil's  XV  and  Louis  XVI  to 
the  ultra-refined   classician  of  the  Directoire 

In  the  Classic  manner  of  the  Directoire  this  sofa 

presents  a  rare  deg  ee  of  true  distinction  in  furni 

lure  design 


The   style   Louis   XV   sponsors   this    unusual   foot- 
stool, a  charming  addition  to  any  group  of  French 
furniture 


The  distinctly   informal  note   in  French  furniture 

is   seen    in    the    "country    bergere,"    covered    in    a 

flowered    chintz,    glazed    or    unglazed 


Taste  in  interior  decoration  has  safely  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  permanently,  emerged  from 
a  stage  of  experimentation  with  modernistic 
vagaries.  We  have  re-discovered  the  abid- 
ing beauty  of  fine,  old  things ;  we  have  be- 
come newly  and  keenly  conscious  of  the  great 
importance  of  backgrounds  that  are  created 
from   the  imperishable  art  of  the  past. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  in  the  realm  of 
higher  appreciation,  we  have  come  to  realize 
how  quietly  and  perfectly  French  furniture 
fits  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  our  own 
Times;  how  effectively  it  imparts  personality 
to  our  rooms.  And  if  furniture  fails  to  do 
this,  it  fails  in  its  most  important  requisite. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  very  difficult  to 
procure  authentic  French  furniture  in  this 
country,  whether  antiques  or  reproductions, 
but  no  demand  goes  long  without  its  supply, 
and  tod,ay  there  are  imported  the  finest  repro- 
ductions made  in  the  French  cabinet-shops. 
These  are  copied  with  absolute  fidelity  from 
rare  museum  pieces,  and  from  pieces  in  pri- 
vate collections,  and  the  workmanship  is  as 
though    it    were    by    the    hands    of    the   very 
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artist-carvers  and  master- 
joiners  who  created  the 
originals.  The  illusion, 
indeed,  is  remarkable,  for 
the  reproductions  have 
not  '.*  vestige  of  that 
work  of  the  machine 
which  lessens  the  charm 
of  so  much  modern  furni- 
ture—  as,  indeed,  they 
could  not  have,  being  the 
work  of  true  artist  crafts- 
men who  love  the  work  of 
their  hands. 

Every  piece  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  a  work 
of  art:  true  to  the  line 
and  form  of  the  antique 
original  from  which  it 
was  copied,  it  has  the 
fascinating  patine  of  age, 
the   mellowness   of    years. 

Furniture  of  this  kind 
can  never  become  com- 
mon because  it  can  never 
be  made  in  great  quan- 
tities. It  will  always  be  the  possession  of  the 
few  who  appreciate  its  inherent  qualities,  and 
who  value  rare  and  fine  things.  And  fortu- 
nately there  are  enough  people  of  this  kind  to 
preserve  the  works  of  art  of  this  age,  as  there 
were  in  the  times  that  first  created  the  models 
to  which  we  turn  today. 

While  it  is  quite  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  recognize  the  quality  of  distinction  in 
French  furniture,  and  quite  right  and  proper 
that  we  should  duly  admire  it,  our  real  under- 
standing of  the  subtleties  involved  will  be 
incomplete,  and  the  measure  of  our  appre- 
ciation will  likewise  be  incomplete,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  carry  our  analysis  a  little 
further. 

We  should  be  very  blind  indeed  if  we  could 
not  see  that  French  furniture  of  the  eighteenth 
century  possesses  the  intrinsic  quality  of  style, 
style  not  only  in  a  general,  abstract  way,  but 
style  also  in  the  most  direct  and  concrete  ap- 
plication of  the  term.  Now,  if  we  choose  to 
regard  style  as  the  direct  pursuit  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  end  or  purpose  immediately 
in  view,  without  being  diverted  by  any  irrele- 
vancies — which,  after  all,  is  a  comprehensive 
and  fairly  accurate  definition — we  shall  begin 
to  see  why  French  furniture  of  the  eighteenth 
century  :s,  as  a  rule,  so  thoroughly  character- 
ized by  s»-yle. 

TV  successful  achievement  of  style,  no  mat- 


A  Louis  XV  dressing  table  in  walnut,  with  carved  metal  mounts 


French  furniture  designers  have  put  into  the 

fashioning  of  the  simplest  chair  the  utmost 

refinement   of  contour 


ter  whether  it  be  in  the 

matter  of  furniture  design, 
in  literature,  or  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  seems  to  be 
a  more  than  usually 
common  attribute  of  the 
Gallic  genius.  The  con- 
ception of  style,  indeed, 
is  a  habit  of  mind.  This 
habit  of  mind  is  evidenced 
outwardly  in  various 
ways.  Some  of  the  mani- 
fest at  ions  are  highly 
agreeable,  some  of  them 
are  decidedly  the  reverse. 
The  Gallic  mind  ordi- 
narily sees  the  end  it  has 
in  view  with  singular  clar- 
ity and  is  impatient  of  any 
obstructions  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  reaching  that 
end  by  a  directly  straight 
course.  If  a  Frenchman 
is  writing,  it  may  be  a 
piece  of  fiction,  it  may  be 
a  history,  his  habit  of  mind  and  his  sense  of 
intuition  alike  impel  him  to  proceed  directly 
toward  his  goal  without  indulging  in  any 
tedious  irrelevancies.  It  is  these  qualities  of 
directness,  discerning  selection  and  unerring 
avoidance  of  all  that  is  irrelevant  that  make 
so  many  French  books  such  delightful  read- 
ing and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  manifesta- 
tions of  Gallic  mentality. 

The  directness  of  the  Gallic  mind  is  simply 
a  manifestation  of  the  vision  that  goes  into 
creative  art.  One  feels  unmistakably  that 
the  French  designer  must  see  with  remark- 
able clarity  of  vision  the  thing  he  is  making, 
and  that  having  seen  it  proceeds  undeviatingly 
to  executing  it  with  a  finesse  comparable  to 
the  mental  concept.  It  is  this  finesse  that  dis- 
tinguishes French  furniture  and  that  imparts 
to  it  that  element  of  style  which  causes  it  to 
grace  any  interior  in  which  it  is  placed. 

In  the  realm  of  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture French  mentality  was  at  its  best  and  pro- 
duced marvelous  results  which  have  been  de- 
servedly objects  of  unstinted  admiration  ever 
since.  The  divers  sorts  of  occasional  small 
tables  that  came  into  existence  during  this 
period  well  exemplify  the  French  genius  for 
fitting  a  means  appropriately  to  its  end  and  it 
is  in  this  quality  that  we  shall  find  the  ulti- 
mate secret  of  the  charm  and  distinction 
characteristic  of  French   furniture. 


-k     | 


A  day  bed  designed  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  style  Louis  XVI 
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Household  Linens  for  the 
Fashionable  Table 

An  Infinite   Variety,   Both  Priceless  and  Practical 
By  FLORENCE  S.  CLARKE 


Antique    table    cloth     (30    by    45    inches)    datiiif>    from    the    t 
sixteenth    century,    made    of    squares    of    needle    Point    de    Vei 
alternating   with   hemstitched  squares  of  fine  round  thread  I 
and   Italian   cut   work 


THE  beautiful  tablecloths  embellished 
with  delicate  embroidery,  richly  in- 
crustcd  with  rare  lace,  patterned  from 
spider  web,  frost  on  window  pane  or 
dream  fancies  of  patient  nuns,  wrought  by 
their  fragile  ringers  on  fabrics  fine  as  woven 
air — which  ages  ago  graced  the  tables  of 
kings,  were  vestments  of  priests,  or  dressed 
altars  in  cathedrals — are  today  our  inheritance 
from  the  skilled  workers  of  past  centuries. 

An  exact  copy  of  an  exquisite  square  of 
Flemish  Point  de  Venise  (60  by  60  inches) 
owned  by  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  1605- 
1665,  is  now  shown  by  a  linen  house  in  this 
city.  The  original  is  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  London. 
The  crowned  double-headed  eagle  in  the  cor- 
ners and  the  jewel  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  surrounding  the  center,  are  the  insig- 
nia of  the  Hapsburg  Kings  of  Spain.    A  device 


is  introduced  above  and  below, 
which  may  represent  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  (the  device  of  the 
Spanish  Kings  since  Charles  V) 
or  the  initials  of  Isabelle,  the 
daughter  of  Henri  IV  of  France 
and  the  first  consort  of  Philip 
-  IV.  Another  beautiful  bit  of 
arly  workmanship  is  a  rectangle  of 
£"•  lace  and  linen  ( 30  by  45  inches) 
dating  from  the  16th  Century, 
made  of  hemstitched  squares  of 
round  thread  Italian,  cut  work  and  needle 
Point   de   Venise.      This    is   an   original. 

Costly  thy  linen  as  thy  purse  can  buy  is  the 
modern  Polonius'  advice  to  his  daughter. 
Profiting  by  his  suggestion,  for  formal  lunch- 
eons or  dinners  she  selects  the  exquisitely  em- 
broidered, lace  incrusted  cloths  of  fine  hand- 
woven  linen  and  one  may  imagine  something 
of  their  beauty  and  value,  as  one  recently  sold 
for  $22,000  and  the  matching  centerpiece  for 
$8,000.  The  latest  importations  for  oblong 
or  refectory  tables  are  in  sets  of  five  pieces, 
two  runners  (12  by  90  or  12  by  108)  an 
oblong  center  strip  (12  by  27)  and  two  doi- 
lies (each  12  by  18)  for  either  end  of  the 
table.  Some  of  these  sets  are  rare  Point  de 
Venise,  others  of  fine  Italian  filet,  or  Riche- 
lieu open  work  and  dainty  embroidery  on 
cream  Italian  linen.  Many  of  the  sets  have  a 
dozen  matching  napkins. 


A  lovely  oblong  cloth  of  fine  French  linen 
has  an  oval  center  of  Point  de  Paris,  with  coi- 
ners of  Venetian  lace  ami  lace  edge.  Another 
of  deep  cream  Italian  linen  hemstitched  in 
squares,  has  two  wide  parallel  bands  of  an- 
tique filet  lace  inserting  and  a  wide  border 
of  the  same  lace.  The  matching  napkins  are 
edged  with  narrow  antique  filet.  Among  the 
most  decorative  cloths  for  square  or  round 
tables  are  those  of  Venetian  point  with  beau- 
tiful central  medallions,  surrounded  by  just 
enough  linen  to  hold  the  wide  lace  border. 
Other  cloths  of  fine  heavy  linen  have  deep 
borders  and  designs  of  "mosaic"  so  carefully 
worked  that  with  good  care  they  will  last  a 
life   time. 

Handsome  linen  on  a  luncheon  table  is  as 
necessary  as  fine  porcelain  or  iridescent  Vene- 
tian glass,  and  when  we  see  the  sets  of  Fil- 
Tire  and  Swiss  embroidery  perfectly  mono- 
grammed,  or  Point  de  Venise  with  dainty 
Binche  lace  runner  sets  of  natural  linen,  em- 
broidery ajour  and  Reticello  lace  so  exqui- 
sitely made,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  want 
them  all,  though  mosaic,  or  Italian  linen  with 
hand  hemstitched  squares  worked  in  darker 
brown  are  just  as  good  for  informal  occasions. 
Afternoon  tea  cloths  of  filet  lace  and  cut  work 
edged  with  fine  Cluny  are  dainty  to  the  last 
degree,  while  for  the  country  house,  tea  cloths 
have  striped  borders  in  blue  and  white  like 
a   handkerchief,   or  are  made  of   pale  yellow 


The   exquisite   Catlleya   hybrid   orchids,   orchid   sprays   and  graceful  maiden  hair  fern,  in  silver  vases,  give  the  only  note  of  color 

to  this  white  and  gold  formal  dinner  table.     The  fine  linen  mosaic   cloth   and   napkins    are    inset   and    bordered   with   Point    de 

Venise.     The  crystal  stem  ware  is  bordered  with  gold,  to  match  the  gold,  incrusted  Lenox  porcelain  and  the  beautiful  silver  vases 

and  candlesticks  holding  the  tall,  twisted,  pure  white  candles,  are   in   the   Fairfax   design   to    match   the  flat   ware 


> 
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A  FTER  the  reign  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis,  with 
JT\.  its  pompous  formality  and  magnificent 
extravagances,  the  French  court  and  people 
welcomed  the  note  of  softer  grace  which  dominated 
both  decoration  and  furniture  upon  the  advent  of 
the  Regence  until  the  end  of  the  XVIII  Century. 

Q  With  the  new  order  of  things,  another 
generation  of  artists  and  artisans  was  given  the 
task  of  carrying  out  the  lavish  program  inspired 
by  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  her  successors, 
resulting  in  a  bewildering  profusion  of  lovely 
furniture  forms  which  remain  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  of  proportion,  ornament  and  finish.     °^P 

Q  It  is  because  of  these  qualities  that  this  exquisite 
cabinetry  has  survived  the  passing  of  time  and 
today  engages  highly  skilled  cabinet-makers  in  its 
reproduction  for  such  alluring  rooms  as  that 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators. 


sketched  above.  <<&>  The  graceful  Louis  Seize  bed, 
chaise  longue  and  chair  in  a  soft  glaze  are  richly 
contrasted  by  the  commode  and  other  pieces  in  the 
glowing  woods  of  the  period  — a  characteristic 
picture  of  the  beauty  and  charm  associated  by 
tradition  with  the  chateaux  of  Old  France.     <<&> 

Q  It  is  gratifying  to  realize,  upon  a  visit  to  these 
Galleries,  that  the  atmosphere  of  other  days  may 
be  re-created  in  the  town  or  country  dwelling  of 
this  modern  day.         «&>  ^  «&>  <<&> 

Q[  For  here  the  very  spirit  of  olden  times  seems 
to  live  again  in  the  age-worn  antiquities  from 
many  foreign  lands,  in  the  faithfully  wrought 
reproductions  of  historic  furniture,  as  well  as  in 
countless  decorative  objects— their  grouping  into 
scores  of  delightful  ensembles  being  no  less 
fascinating  to  the  lover  of  beautiful  things.       <^» 


INCORPORATED 

Jftofeon  jfoctwt.  48&  anfc  40&  ^totfte 


©  New  Toex  Galleries, Inc. 
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this  linen,  trie  service  ot  colorful   Italian,  or      derful   linens  tound   in   rue   w...o. 
Delightfully  different  are  the  hemstitched,      Czecho-Slovakian  pottery,  our  own  brilliantly  (Continued  on  page  83) 
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This  stalely  Georgian  interior  is  a  wonderful  background  for  this  formal  luncheon  table,  with  its  runners  of  rare  Point  de  Venise, 
oval  silver  centerpiece  of  pink  Russell  roses,  white  Bouvardia  and  maiden  hair  fern  exquisitely  arranged,  reflected  in  its  polished 
surface.     The  gold  incrusted  Lenox  porcelain  matches   the  decoration   of  the  crystal  stem   ware.      The   beautiful   silver   is   in   the 

classic   Fairfax   pattern 
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DIANA 


The  Light 
STRAIGHT 
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Diana  Eights  are  Sold  and  Serviced 
By  Moon  Six  Dealers  Everywhere. 


Flash   the   News  -SUCCESS! 

Diana  wins— Diana  design,  Diana  engineering,  Diana  performance.  Everywhere, 
success.  Diana  looks  successful,  looks  like  $4,000.  It  performs  like  $5,000— the  per- 
formance that  jumped  it  ten  months  ahead  of  the  industry.  (J  Diana  is  not  a  copy  of 
anything,  not  an  adaptation,  not  a  compromise.  It  created  its  own  class.  It's  brand 
new,  out  of  the  beaten  track,  a  new  style.  It's  a  pioneer  in  the  new  things  it  does.  It's 
a  doer.  Gf  Experts  say,  there  are  seven  great  doers,  seven  truly  great  chasses  built  in 
America.  Diana  is  one  of  them,  but  Diana  will  cost  you  less  than  any  of  the  other 
six.  (J  Diana  is  the  all-new  Light  Straight  Eight  for  1926.  It  develops  73-horse- 
power  with  a  pliant  flexibility  almost  elastic,  varying  from  2  to  75  miles  an  hour. 
Acceleration,  5  to  25  miles  an  hour  in  6V2  seconds.  An  amazing  invention,  the 
Lanchester  Dampener  stops  vibration,  shuts  it  out,  adds  running-water 
smoothness  to  the  power.    (J  Come,  get  into  this  wonder  car  and 
drive  it.  Reduce  the  speed  to  six— four. — two  miles  an  hour.  You  can 
count  the  explosions  in  the  motor,  but  no  missing,  no  bucking,  not 
a  ripple.  Cut  her  wide  open,  get  the  snappiest  pick-up  you 
have  ever  experienced,  see  her  behave,  quick,  quiet,  not 
a  quiver.  She'll  make  you  like  it.  She'll  sell  you 
on  the  spot.   Again,  Success— Diana  wins- 
Diana    design,    Diana  engineering, 
Diana    performance. 


The  Easiest  Steering  Car  in  America  — 
Hydraulic  four  wheel  brakes  —  full  size 
balloon  tires — latest  automatic  spark, 
lighting  and  dimming  control  on  steering 
wheel  —  radiator  shutter  —  transmission 
lock  —  Duco   violet   ray   tested   finish. 


Kpadstcr  $1895    Phaeton  $1895    Standard  Four-Door  Sedan  $1995    Cabriolet-Kpadster  $2095     Two-Door  Brougham  DeLuxe  $2095    Four-Door  Sedan  DeLuxe  $2195     F. O.B.St. Louis 

Built  by  the  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  for  the  DIANA  MOTORS  COMPANY         •       Stewart  MacDonald,  President,  St.  Louis 
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Finishing  Woods 

Principles   Underlying  the  Staining  and   Varnishing  of  Woods 
By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 


Professor  o)  (  onstrvction,  School  of 

THE  finish  of  wood  depends  upon  more  than  the  good  quality  of 
stains,  varnishes  and  waxes.  The  formula  for  the  stain  may  be 
the  finest,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  assure  success.  The  skill 
shown  in  its  application  may  be  great,  but  the  final  result  may 
not  satisfy.  The  toughest  and  purest  varnish  may  be  used,  but  its 
appearance  may  lack  something.  This  fundamental  thing  which  is 
deeper  than  chemicals  and  colors  is  the  way  in  which  the  wood  is 
shaped  and  prepared  before  the  stain  and  finish  is  added. 

For  there  is  a  certain  unique  finish  that  wood  will  have  that  has  been 
cut  by  a  craftsman  with  simple  hand  tools  and  without  using  very  care- 
fully prepared  working  drawings,  especially  when  that  craftsman  can 
carve  ornament  from  the  patterns,  filed  away  in  the  memory  of  his  ex- 
perience and  training.  Oak  to  him  is  oak,  mahogany  is  mahogany  and 
walnut  is  walnut,  and  he  will  cut  them,  according  to  their  peculiar 
grain  and  structure.  The  form  he  makes  will  seem  to  be  chiselled  from 
timbers,  and  their  rough  shape  will  be  left  suggestively,  here  and  there. 
You  will  see  the  twist  of  its  grain,  if  it  has  a  grain,  or  its  curly  mark- 
ings will  come  to  light  upon  its  surface  in  the  right  places,  under  the 
skill  of  his  hand.  There  is  certain  charm  and  interest  in  the  repeated 
ornament  that  he  will  carve  that  will  not  match  exactly  its  neighbor. 
The  flat  panels  will  show  the  marks  of  the  plane  and  seem  to  be  cut 
from  the  tree.  The  mouldings  will  not  run  in  absolutely  accurate  lines, 
but  have  those  qualities  of  waviness  which  are  characteristic  of  the  free- 
hand line,  drawn  by  the  artist.  The  appearance  of  the  woodwork  of 
such  a  craftsman  will  be  like  the  furniture,  the  panels,  the  doors  and 
other  woodwork,  made  by  the  craftsman  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  early 
Renaissance,  before  the  coming  of  woodworking  machines.  They  gave 
to  their  product  this  subtle  touch  upon  which  the  applied  stains  and 
varnishes  have  a  finish  that  is  unique — we  might  say  impossible  to 
imitate. 

We  have  often  compared  the  finishes  on  the  wooden  wall  panels,  made 
by  these  old  craftsmen  with  the  same  finishes  on  modern  panels,  which 
were  exact  copies,  line  for  line,  moulding  for  moulding,  panel  for  panel, 
color  for  color.  The  antique  always  has  a  charm  of  finish  which  the 
machine-made,  modern  copy  does  not  possess,  even  though  the  color  of 
the  stain  is  almost  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  age-worn  woodwork 
of  the  original.  And  the  difference  is  in  the  subtle  play  of  light  upon 
the  cut  surfaces  of  the  old  work.  The  wavy  surface  of  the  flat  panels, 
where  the  marks  of  the  plane  are  still  visible,  break  up  the  light  into 
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The  hand-cut  wood 
of  our  ancestors  gave 
a  quality  to  the  finish 
that  is  one  reason   for 


the  special  value  today- 
attached  to  antique 
furniture.  The  sketch 
illustrates     this     point 
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An  ugly  trim  is  shown  here  finished  with  such  brilliant  hardness  that  beauty 
will  not  come  to  it,  even  if  it  lasts  many  years 

interesting  beams  of  brighter  flashes  and  darker  shadows.  So  slight 
is  this  play  of  light  that  one  is  not  conscious  of  it,  except  that  it  leaves 
a  pleasant  feeling.  But  the  modern  panel,  made  with  an  accurately 
built  machine,  is  plain  and  smooth  and  turns  back  the  light  with  a  cold 
reflection.  Only  machines  can  produce  flat  surfaces  like  these.  Nature 
does  not  know  them.  Moreover,  all  the  mouldings  of  the  old  work 
have  that  slightly  irregular  quality  which  are  imparted  by  the  hand 
tool.  But  the  modern  mouldings  are  as  straight  and  as  sure  as  a  line 
drawn  with  a  T-square  and  a  hard  pencil,  by  the  chief  engineer's  drafts- 
man in  the  ordnance  division  of  the  army. 

In  this  age,  then,  when  wooden  furniture,  doors,  trim,  panels,  beams 
and  other  work  are  run  off  by  the  strip  and  by  the  foot  in  planers  and 
moulding  machines,  and  panels  are  built  up  from  layers  of  perfectly  cut 
veneers,  we  must  recognize  that  the  surface  upon  which  the  stains  and 
varnishes  are  applied  are  dead.  They  can  never  be  made  to  have  that 
same  charm  which  is  characteristic  of  the  hand-carved  wood,  upon  the 
surface  of  which  are  left  the  marks  of  the  tool. 

Some  of  our  modern  finishers  of  woods  realize  the  truth  of  this  and 
try  to  give  to  furniture  and  to  other  woodwork,  made  under  their  direc- 
tion, some  of  the  character  of  the  old  work  by  using  tricks  and  subter- 
fuges. They  bang  and  dent  the  plane  surfaces,  wear  it  down  with  a 
sand-blasting  machine  or  burn  it  with  acids  and  quicklime,  in  order  to 
disguise  the  cold,  indifferent  cuts  of  the  machine.  This  is  called 
antiquing.  The  colors  of  the  finish  created  by  time  and  wear  are  imi- 
tated on  these  artificially  battered  bits  of  woodwork.  Clay  is  rubbed 
into  the  pores  of  the  oak  to  gray  it,  the  stock  is  pickled  in  brine  and 
placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  the  finished  piece  of  furniture  is  exposed  tcu 
rain  and  sunshine  before  the  stain  and  varnish  is  applied,  holes  are  bVred 
in  it  and  plugged  up,  or  many  other  things  done  to  it,  known  only  to 
the  clever  men  who  have  developed  the  art  of  antiquing. 

Now  to  many  purists  these  methods  seem  to  be  deceptive.     And  yet 
there  is  an  element  of  necessity  in  it.     If  machines  will  not  make  wood- 
work that  has  a  charm  of  surface  upon  which  to  apply  the  stains  and 
varnishes,    then   we  must   do  something  to   produce  charm   artificially. 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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PARrUM    lTMlTRAUDL: 


J/  infinite  diversity,  COTY 
Parfum  Emeraude  zs  mystically 
different  for  eacA  woman  who  wears 
it,  6lendiny  its  Irilliant,  ever-fresh 
fraarance  in  a  su6tle  expression  of 
individuality.  (Svery  essential  for  the 
complete  exquisite  toilette  may  6e 
o6tained  in  the  odeur  (Smeraude 
to  achieve  the  artistic  ensemHe 


EMERAUDE  ESSENCE,  COMPACTS 

FACE  POWDER,  TALCUM,  EAU  DE 

TOILETTE,  BRILLANTINE,  HAIR. 

LOTION,  SOAP  AND  SACHET 


Address  "Dept.  A.  O  D.  9" 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

(-for  guidance  in  choosing  the  expressive 
Perfume  Odeur  and  correct  Face  Powder 
shade  to  intensify  individuality  

GOTY,*. 

714  CJifth  GZvenue ,<~Newy0rL 

CANADA — i5MtG.ll  Ccli.-ge  Ave,  Montreal 


ESSENCE  -  CO.MPACTE 
FACE  POWDER 
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Modern  Stone  House  with 
Mediaeval  Charm 

The  Old  Blue  Stone  Curbing  of  Edward  S.  Davey's  House  at 

Maplewood,  New  Jersey,  Lends  a  Quaintness  to  the 

Type  of  Architecture 


To  the  rugged  character  of  the  material, 
heightened  by  its  winning  severity  of  line 
is  due  the  mediaeval  charm  of  this  dwelling. 
It  is  built  of  old  blue  stone  curbing  set  up 
in  light  gray  mortar  roughly  pointed  out, 
by  an  Italian  mason  blessed,  with  the 
hereditary  genius  of  his  artisan  forebears. 
The  house  enjoys  a  composite  style  in  which 
the  architectural  taste  and  feeling  of  many 
lands    are    harmoniously   blended 


The  same  absence  of  ornamentation  is  to  be 
noted  ivithin,  where  rough  gray  walls  are  of 
sand  blast  finish  and  flagstone  floor  for 
vestibule  as  well  also  as  for  the  enclosed 
porches.  The  division  of  floor  space  is  well 
worthy  of  mention,  since  the  entrance  hall 
and  utility  quarters  are  interestingly  planned 
to  occupy  one  side,  and  the  remaining  space 
given  over  to  the  living  rooms  on  the 
garden  side.  A  replica  of  the  fireplace  in 
Tattershall,  Cromwell's  home  in  England,  is 
in  the  large  living  room  and  five  foot 
panelling  of  English  oak  in  mediaeval  de- 
sign,  covers   the   walls   of   the  dining   room 


Almost  monastic  in  appearance  is  this  facade  with 
its  projecting  main  entrance,  gabled  roof,  hand  hewn 
lintels  and  early  Gothic  doorway.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, the  effect  is  immeasurably  softened  by  the 
pleasing  groups  of  English  casement  windows,  the 
picturesque  roof  gables,  massive  stone  chimney  and 
the  intimate  planting.  Rose  vines  trail  over  the 
surface  of  the  masonry  walls,  English  ivy  clings  to 
the  crevices,  while  about  the  foundation  glossy  box- 
wood supplies   an  effective   background 


Kenneth  Dalzell,  Arcl 
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Ground  floor   plan    of   the   Davey   house   showing   a   wise   arrangement   of 
floor  space  for  comfort  and  convenience 


Second  floor  plan  showing  the  best  possible  division  of  space  into  bedroom.% 
and    baths    with    ample    closet    room 
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Corner  of  the  living  rcom  at 
"Juniper  Ledge,"  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt's  summer  home 
in  Briarcliff,  New  York,  showing 
the  use  of  Quaker  Qold  Oxford 
Cross  Net  on  French  doors  and 
windows. 


"Decorators'  Methods 
of  Window  Curtaining" 

In  this  booklet,  by  Philip  H.  Pratt, 
is  presented  for  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  a  practical  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  pwperly  curtaining  a 
window.  A  copy  of  this  will  be 
mailed  you  on  request. 


Exclusiveness— Two  Kinds  You  Should  Demand  of  a  Curtain 


Ctt  is  the  duty  of  your  curtains  to  exclude 
*J  the  public  gaze  from  your  home — and  to 
do  it  without  destroying  your  view  of  garden 
or  street. 

But  it  is  also  their  duty  to  give  personality, 
a  touch  of  exclusiveness,  to  your  windows. 

It  is  the  superiority  of  Quaker  Curtains  and 
Nets  in  these  two  kinds  of  exclusiveness  that 
leads  to  their  selection  for  so  many  fine  homes. 

The  fine-spun  thread  and  three-thread  con- 
struction in  Quaker  Curtains  produce  a  high 
degree  of  transparency — a  curtain  which  ade- 


quately veils,  without  smothering,  a  window. 

The  personality,  the  exclusive  quality,  of 
Quaker  Curtains  and  Nets  is  the  result  of  a 
design  department  with  salaried  representa- 
tives in  two  continents  and  constant  touch 
with  the  art  of  five — this,  backed  by  workers 
many  of  whom  have  spent  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury becoming  sufficiently  expert  to  weave  and 
finish  your  curtains. 

For  these  reasons  Quaker  Curtainings  are 
sure  to  be  worthy  of  your  home. 

All  the  best  stores  feature  the"Quaker"line. 


QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY 


Lace  Works  and  Accounting  Rooms 
Lehigh  Ave.  and  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wholesale  Salesrooms 
890  Broadway,  New  York 
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BranO 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods 


Style  illustrated  is 

reproduction  of  No.  4200 

(Ys  actual  size) 


Qtyks  for  every 
room  in  the  house 


Plain  and  Pastel  Flat  Finish 

tints  that  can  be"  hung  as  they  come,  or 
stenciled,  frescoed,  or  Tiffany  blended. 

Decorative  Flat  Finish 

conventional  and  foliage  patterns,  neu- 
tral toned  designs  of  vague  formations, 
stripes,  mottled  effects,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  grass-cloth,  leather  and 
various  fabrics. 

Brocade  and  Metallic  Finishes 
in    embossed    effects    for    paneled   treat- 
ments and  trimmings. 

Enamel  Finish 

plain  colors,  tile  effects  and  decorative 
patterns,    for    kitchens,    bathrooms,    etc. 


Beauty  that  is  more  than  skin  deep 


THE  walls  in  many  homes  are 
like  some  folks'  faces — their 
fair  countenances  are  soon  betrayed 
by  an  unsound  constitution. 

Wall  beauty  that  is  only  skin 
deep  cannot  stand  the  strain  of 
shrinking,  sinking,  cracking  plaster, 
or  the  alternate  humidity  of  sum- 
mer and  dry  heat  in  winter.  And 
before  long  the  cares  of  household 
life  often  literally  tear  the  pretty, 
thin  masks  off  the  faces  of  the  walls. 

SANITAS  is  no  mere  disguise  for 
plain  plaster  walls.  It  is  made  on 
cloth,  whose  strong,  sturdy  weave 
helps  to  hold  the  plaster  firm  and 
prevent  cracks  from  developing. 
The  surface  is  heavily  finished  with 


durable  oil  colors.  SANITAS  does  not 
crack,  tear,  peel,  blister,  or  fade. 
An  occasional  wiping  with  a  damp 
cloth  keeps  it  free  from  all  dust, 
finger  marks  and  accidental  stains. 
When  you  consider  how  long 
SANITAS  lasts,  and  the  cost  of  the 
many  redecorations  it  eliminates, 
you  find  it  an  extremely  economical 
material. 

When  you  consider  how  SANITAS 
preserves  your  walls,  and  cuts  out 
repair  expenses,  you  find  it  is  an 
investment,  not  an  expense. 

SANITAS  comes  in  styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house,  and  can  be  hung 
on  any  flat  surface ;  on  new  walls  as 
soon  as  the  plaster  is  dry. 


*  » 


zAsk  your  decorator  to  show  you  the  new  Sanitas  styles. 
Write  to  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,     Dept.  30     New  York 


When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier 
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J  he  beauty  and  charm  of  this  floor 
were  achieved  at  small  cost 


WHAT  charm  and  character  this  room 
has !  The  English  linen  hangings,  the 
maple  antiques,  the  floor  of  Nairn  Gold 
Seal  Inlaid  all  play  their  part  in  creating 
the  pleasing  effect. 

And  it's  secured  at  comparatively  small 
expense,  for  the  one  big  item,  the  floor,  is 
as  economical  as  it  is  good  looking. 

There  are  two  extremely  popular  styles 
in  Gold  Seal  Inlaids.  One  comes  in  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  soft-toned  prismatic 
designs  like  that  shown  above,  suitable 
for  the  living  room,  dining  room,  sun 
porch  and  entrance  hall. 

The  other  type  comes  in  sharply  defined 
tile  designs  in  clear  contrasting  colors 
always  so  popular  for  use  in  kitchens, 
pantries  and  bathrooms. 


All  Gold  Seal  Inlaids  are  high  in  quality 
and  low  in  price,  and  will  give  years  of 
service.  They  are  genuine  inlaid  linoleum 
—the  colors  going  through  to  the  back. 

Every  Gold  Seal  Inlaid  floor,  when  laid 
according  to  our  directions,  carries  a  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

When  buying  Inlaids  look  for  the  Gold 
Seal  on  the  face  of  the  goods,  or  the  Nairn 
name  stamped  on  the  back.  Be  sure  to  get 
the  genuine! 

Let  us  mail  you  a  folder  showing  in 
colors  many  of  the  attractive  patterns  in 
these  famous  Inlaids. 

Congoleum-Nairn  inc. 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta 
Kansas  City  San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Cleveland 
Pittsburgh  Dallas  New  Orleans 


NAIRN 

GOLD  SEAL 
INLAIDS 


SEPTEMBER,  1925 
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The  Sumptuous  Note  in  New  York 
Architecture  and  Interiors 


(Continued  from  page  sS) 


and  harmony  of  association  with 
the  many  French  pieces  of  a  cor- 
responding epoch. 

A  sofa,  done  in  16th  century 
velvet  in  that  inimitable  shade  of 
red  that  proclaims  its  kinship  with 
the  product  of  the  famous  Italian 
weavers  of  that  day  and  age  is 
there  and  in  close  sympathy  are 
the  hangings  of  French  broca- 
telles  to  carry  out  the  same  color 
harmony.  Against  the  paneled 
walls  hang  many  fine  oil  paintings 
which,  with  much  of  the  furni- 
ture, came  from  the  Frick  and 
Huntington  collections.  Two 
antique  Fereghan  rugs,  charac- 
teristic in  effect,  lie  on  the  floor 
and,  as  illumination,  there  is  a 
superb  rock  crystal  chandelier  of 
sixteen  candles — now  wired  for 
electricity — with  cut  pendants  to 
act  as  scintillating  distributors  of 
light. 

Also  designed  in  the  feeling  of 
the  English  manor  is  the  dining 
room  with  its  rich  oaken  panel- 
ing and  coved  ceiling  of  hand- 
modeled  plaster  in  a  conventional 
pattern  of  interlacing  motifs.  Of 
especial  import  in  the  architec- 
tural ensemble,  is  the  richly 
carved  stone  mantel  that  covers 
the  chimney  breast  and  affords  a 
wide  fire  opening  which  is 
flanked  by  treatment  of  an  impos- 
ing character. 

The  massive  doors  captivate  the 
fancy  by  reason  of  their  unique 
design,  the  lower  half  paneled,  the 
upper  portion  showing  the  panel- 
ing in  conjunction  with  carving. 
Encased  in  stone,  as  in  the  other 
instances,  the  lintel  in  this  case 
is  composed  of  blocks  that  gradu- 
ate in  size  from  the  keystone  to 
produce  a  peculiarly  decorative  ef- 
fect. Hanging  above  the  side 
table  which,  with  the  rest  of  the 
furnishing,  is  antique  oak  of  the 
Elizabethan  type,  is  a  regal 
Flemish  tapestry  of  the  mille- 
fleur  pattern. 

The  breakfast  room,  entrance 
to  which  is  had  through  a  classical 
arched  opening  in  the  wall  by 
way  of  a  picturesque  half  door  of 
oak,  is  inexpressibly  charming 
with  its  tempera  wall  paintings 
depicting  a  lovely  Italian  land- 
scape with  mountains,  trees  and 
blue  Italian  lakes  in  the  compo- 
sition. The  al  fresco  air  of  the 
decoration  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  most  adorable  of  wall  foun- 


tains in  golden  onyx,  recessed  in 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  to  hold 
the  color  together  are  hangings 
of  gray  blue  gauze  at  the  Park 
Avenue  window  group  that  blend 
in  soothingly  with  the  skj  in  the 
murals. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  of 
the  library,  nobly  lined  with  oaken 
bookcases  rising  some  seven  feet 
to  meet  the  plaster  frieze  and 
holding  colorful  examples  of 
Chinese  porcelain  jars  of  great 
antiquity.  Once  again,  the  doors 
claim  attention  with  their  me- 
diaeval hardware  and  the  piquant 
treatment  in  which  stone  blocks 
replace  the  customary  wood  trim. 
Old  needlepoint  chairs  and  rich 
brocatelle  draperies  add  their  note 
of  artistic  coloring  and  an 
Isphan  rug,  interest  in  ancient  art. 

The  skill  of  the  decorator  is 
apparent  in  the  den  or  armory, 
converted  from  a  store  room  but 
in  no  wise  suggestive  of  that 
utilitarian  feature,  for  a  quaint 
charm  marks  the  room,  supplied 
in  great  measure  by  the  staunch 
beams  that  span  the  ceiling,  in  the 
sturdy  plank  floor  and  in  the 
primitive  craftsmanship  employed 
in  the  construction.  The  rough 
plastered  walls  lend  a  character- 
istic touch  and  supply  a  fitting 
background  for  a  fine  collection 
of  armor,  as  also  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical statuettes  and  numerous 
other  relics  that  are  essentially  at 
home  in  a  man's  own  quarters. 

It  were  idle  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  incom- 
parable treasures  gathered  in  this 
sumptuous  home,  to  which  art  and 
architecture  have  contributed  so 
lavishly,  but  among  the  owner's 
objets  d'art  that  deserve  special 
mention  are  his  truly  wonderful 
collection  of  antique  Fereghan 
and  Isphan  rugs,  worth  a  king's 
ransom  in  themselves;  the  textiles 
from  Flemish  and  Gobelin  looms 
that  are  at  once  so  naive  in 
pattern  and  so  marvelous  in  color- 
ing and  the  hand  carved  chairs  of 
Italian  walnut,  upholstered  in  old 
Genoese  and  Velluti  velvet  now 
faded  to  pleasant  tones  of  blue  and 
green.  And  finally,  there  are  the 
curiously  wrought  ceiling  lamps 
that  shed  their  rays  upon  the 
widely  divergent  scene  as  impar- 
tially as  when,  in  another  day  and 
age,  they  graced  the  synagogue, 
mosque  or  sanctuary. 


DANERSK 
FURNITURE 

Early  American  and  18th  Century  Furniture 
in  Maple,  Mahogany,  and  Walnut 


hit  of  our  New  York  Sales  Rooms,  showing  Ives  W. 
Chair  and  oval  table  of  i6r>o.    American  design. 


EVERY  dollar  spent  for  fur- 
niture beyond  its  mere  util- 
ity value  is  spent  for  something 
added  because  of  design. 

If  the  design  or  form  is  good, 
then  the  money  is  well  spent. 
If  the  design  is  mongrel,  and 
fails  to  stand  the  test  of  criti- 
cism by  those  who  understand 
''correct"  conventions  in  de- 
sign, then  the  money  is  worse 
than  wasted. 

Danersk  Furniture  stands  the 
test  of  intelligent  criticism  not 
only  in  design,  but  in  its  util- 
ity, comfort,  and  beauty  of 
finish.  Therefore  it  embodies 
the  best  possible  values. 


The  original  of  the  Ives  Wing 
Chair,  shown  at  the  top  of  the 

f)age,  recently  sold  at,  auction 
or  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
dollars.  The  Danersk  repro- 
ductions sell  for  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  that  amount,  and 
yet  they  possess  all  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  original. 

Whether  a  dining  room  of  collected 
pieces  from  Duncan  Phyfe.Heppelwhite, 
and  the  English  masters;  a  living  room 
of  choicest  walnut  with  here  and  there 
an  earlier  piece  of  Curly  Maple;  or  bed- 
room furniture  of  quaint  and  interesting 
character  from  the  earliest  examples  of 
American  handiwork  —  they  are  all  to 
be  found  in  our  sales  rooms  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

A  new  variation  of  a  Marlboro 
sideboard,  reflecting  the  best 
American  cabinet-making  of  the 
iSth  Century,  is  admirable  for 
the  present  day  mode  of  ho 
furnishing. 


A  Sheraton  Settee  of  beauty  and  great 

nfort  preserves  the  best  traditi 
of  design.     Its   price    is    only   S19S 
(Accessories  by  Scott  Robertson.} 


An  Early  American  chair  of  the  Fit 
Period,  of  Maple  with  seat  and  back 
of  Crewel  Embroidery,  adds  an  air  of 
distinction  to  any  living  room. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Chicago  Salesrooms,  315  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  NORTH 

Distributor  for  Southern  California,  Z869  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles 
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CONSCIENTIOUS 
SERVICE 


IT  is  an  old  and  a  trite  saying  that  "what 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well."  That  principle  guides  us  in  all  our 
work,  and  we  devote  the  same  care  and 
attention  to  every  commission,  whether  it 
be  to  decorate  an  entire  house,  or  just  the 
corner  of  a  room.  We  owe  this  much,  at 
least,  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  patrons. 

We  offer  to  owner  and  architect  a  decorating 
service  complete  in  every  detail.  Our  show- 
rooms, where  we  display  innumerable 
objects,  modern  and  antique,  all  of  surpass- 
ing virtue,  are  replete  with  interest  to  those 
who  contemplate  the  furnishing  of  a  home, 
or  wish  to  acquire  an  occasional  piece  to 
complete*  a  decorative  scheme. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  prepare  and 
execute  plans  for  interior  decorating  in  any 
part  of  the  country. 

OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET     *j 
•      WILL    BE    MAILED     UPON      •>(• 
REQUEST  J 

J.  C.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Interior  'Decorations 

543  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Little  Houses  for  Great  Gardens 


(Continued  from,  page  39) 


opportunity  to  work  out  interest- 
ing; color  schemes  that  harmonize. 
I  know  one,  circular  in  shape, 
finished  with  a  red  tile  roof,  which 
is  lined  with  sea  blue  and  the  col- 
umns which  uphold  the  roof  are 
also  in  sea  blue.  A  lily  pond  near 
the    front    lends    another    note    of 


it  will  not  satisfy  the  craze  fo£the 
eccentric  and  remarkable  toTray. 
Hut  if  an  unusual  tea  house  is  de- 
sired, it  will  be  wise  not  only  to 
secure  the  help  of  an  architect,  but 
also  of  a  decorator  who  will 
know  just  what  to  do  to  .make 
the    tea    house    interesting    wirli- 


A  charming  tea  house,  delightfully  placed  in  the  woodland,  on  the 
Gardner  M.  Lane  estate  at  Manchester,  Mass. 


blue.  Back  of  the  little  house  is 
a  wide  lake  which  melts  into  a 
grove  of  trees.  There  is  a  classic 
feeling  shown  in  the  design  of  this 
tea  house,  perhaps  brought  about 
by  the  fluted  columns.  Nympheas 
add  a  fine  color  note  against  the 
blue   and  the   red. 

Many  people  think  less  of  the 
comfort  or  the  harmony  of  the 
tea  house  than  that  it  should  be 
unique.  It  must  be  curious  in 
color  or  form  with  perhaps  a  bit 
of   modernistic   painting   on    it   or 


out    a    result    that    is    unbearably 
eccentric. 

The  importation  of  a  Japanese 
tea  house  is  a  wise  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  Japanese  gardens, 
for  very  few  of  our  builders  would 
know  how  to  construct  that  quaint 
and  picturesque  little  house,  so  that 
it  would  have  just  the  quality 
necessary  for  the  miniature  gar- 
den. Dwarf  trees  are  also  brought 
over,  with  half-circular  bridges, 
water  basins,  lanterns  and  rare 
aquatic   plants. 


Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 


(Continued  from  page  51) 


serves  a  twofold  purpose.  It 
breaks  a  possible  draught  and  acts 
as  a  restraint  on  a  nearby  piano, 
keeping  it  from  showing  in  the 
fireside  group  and  overbalancing 
the  room,  in  fact,  gives  the  proper 
reserve  to  a  piece  of  furniture  that 
so  often  appears  to  overcrowd  a 
room. 

From  another  point  of  view, 
however,  the  piano  with  the  screen 
as  a  background  achieves  its  proper 
dignity  and  charm,  the  effective- 
ness of  which  would  have  been 
lost,  had  a  vista  of  the  fireside  in- 
truded. So  the  screen  is  a  happy 
medium,  and  from  all  angles  an 
enhancement. 

On   the  same  side  of  the  room 


as  the  piano  is  a  Louis  Quinze 
sofa  upholstered  in  needlepoint. 
Two  Regence  chairs: — one  being 
used  at  the  piano  instead  of  the 
usual  bench  or  stool— and  a  round- 
topped  inlaid  gueridon  completes 
a  group  that  is  integral  and  at  the 
same  time  nicely  associated  with 
the  rest  of  the  interior. 

The  lamps  used  vary  in  char- 
acter from  old  powder  blue  Chir. 
nese  jars  to  crystal  figures  of  the 
Chien  Lung  period.  But  though 
the  design  of  the  shades  vary 
somewhat,  they  are,  in  both  ma- 
terial and  color,  the  same.  A  soft, 
warm  light — a  tempered  amber 
radiance,  and,  above  all,  a  living 
interior — is  the  result. 
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A  SPANISH  MOTIF  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  FLORIDA  HOME 

"The  Charm  of  Painted  Furniture" 

"Something  New"  in  Decoration,  a  practical  solution 
of  an  old  problem  in  furniture. 

The  Decorator's  Furniture  Company  has  enabled  the 
decorator  to  make  a  perfect  selection  in  design,  number  and 
proportion  of  pieces  for  the  bedroom  or  dining  room  from 
variations  of  as  many  as  20  Units  in  a  particular  design. 
The  selected  pieces  can  then  be  finished  in  paint  or  lacquer 
to  harmonize  with  the  decorative  scheme. 

Many  designs  appropriate  to  the  country  house  in  any 
locality,  and  to  the  city  apartment. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  special  layouts  for  recog- 
nized decorators  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


DECORATORS  AND  THEIR  CLIENTS  ARE 
INVITED   TO    INSPECT   OUR    GALLERIES 


THE  DECORATOR'S  FURNITURE  CO.,  Inc. 

MAKERS  OF 
FINE   DECORATED  BED  ROOM  AND  DINING  ROOM   FURNITURE 

SHOWROOMS  AND  OFFICE." 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Tel.  Murray  Hill  1706-1707 
Factory:  351-353  East  61st  Street 


Henry  W.  Lloyd 

Pres.dent 
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FOR    THE    SEEKER    OF    AN   OCCASIONAL   CHAIR   OR   AN 

INDIVIDUAL    PIECE    SO    OFTEN     NECESSARY     FOR    THE 

COMPLETION    OF    AN    INTERIOR    OUR    GALLERIES   THIS 

FALL  CONTAIN  MANY  HELPFUL  SUGGESTIONS 


partem 
Price  $c 
titeon 


FORTY-SIX 

EAST 

FIFTY-SEVENTH 

STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Antiques! 
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WRITE  FOR  OUR 
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Contemporary 

(Continued  f 

day  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  contains  all  the  necessan 
materials  for  a  novel,  Mrs.  Woolf 
argues  reasonably,  for  we  are  each 
day  a  sum  of  memories  of  what 
has  happened  to  us  in  the  past  and 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
twelve  we  ordinarily  go  through 
all  of  the  varying  degrees  between 
awakeness  and  somnolence.  Mrs. 
Woolf  has  expounded  this  doctrine 
in  a  charming  book  of  essays  called 
The  Common  Raider  and  she  has 
demonstrated  what  she  has  in 
mind  by  writing  such  novels  as 
Monday  to  Tuesday  and  her  lat- 
est one,  Mrs.  Dalloway. 

The  action  of-  Mrs.  Dalloway 
occurs  on  a  single  day,  but  this  is 
not  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
novel  is  confined  to  a  single  day. 
It  is  the  essence  of  Mrs.  Woolf's 
doctrine  that  action  on  any  par- 
ticular day  is  governed  and  condi- 
tioned by  what  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  a  person  in  the  past. 
The  story  is  one  of  apprehensions 
rather  than  one  of  detail.  Suc- 
cinctly, the  plot  is  this:  Peter 
Walsh,  after  many  years  in  India, 
is  still  in  love  with  Clarissa,  now 
wife  of  Richard  Dalloway.  Peter 
goes  to  see  Clarissa,  but  their 
meeting  proves  to  be  irksome  and 
profitless.  We  have  the  so-called 
interior  monologues  of  both  of 
them.  A  shell-shocked  soldier 
seeks  relief  from  his  condition  from 
a  psychiatrist  and,  failing,  kills 
himself.  And  that  evening  at 
Mrs.  Dalloway 's  party  the  psychi- 
atrist relates  what  he  knows  about 
the  suicide.  This  recital  brings 
Mrs.  Dalloway  to  an  introspective 
examination  of  herself,  with  a 
conclusion  that  she  is  wanting  in 
nobility  of  character. 

That  sounds  formless,  chaotic, 
and  meaningless.  Formless  and 
chaotic,  Mrs.  Woolf  meant  it  to 
be,  but  not  meaningless,  for  her 
whole  story  may  be  reduced  to  the 
proposition  that  there  exists  in  the 
breasts  of  every  one  of  us  a  de- 
sire to  achieve  some  symmetry  and 
beauty  in  life,  and  that  in  all  of 
the  conflicting  impulses,  changing 
aspects  of  our  desire,  and  unex- 
pected influences  in  our  destiny, 
there  exists  and  comes  to  the 
surface  now  and  then,  through 
some  accident,  a  vision  of  a  ra- 
tional and  symmetrical  plan  of 
life  and  model  of  character 
which,  had  we  the  will  to  achieve 
it,  would  make  us  happy  and  con- 
tented with   ourselves. 

Mrs.  Woolf's  Mrs.  Dalloway 
played  the  stops  On  my  emotions, 
and  her  book  of  essays,  The  Com- 
mon Reader  captivated  my  intel- 
ligence. The  latter  book  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
Montaigne,  Jane  Austen,  Chaucer, 
Defoe,  Addison,  Conrad,  and 
other  dissimilars,  and  into  her 
study  of  each  of  these  she  has 
brought  a  fresh  and  delightful  in- 
sight which  should  please  the 
common  as  well  as  the  uncommon 
reader. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Reminiscences 

■om  page  40) 

OF  a  certainty  Shakespeare 
read  Montaigne,  Plur* 
and  Hollingshead.  Someone,  I 
forget  who,  has  said  that  if  lie 
had  read  only  Montaigne  and 
Plutarch  he  would  have  absorbed 
all  the  wisdom  and  all  the 
knowledge  of  human  emotions  he 
displays  in  his  myriad-minded 
plays.  One  cannot,  these  days, 
read  Lytton  Strachey  without  ob- 
serving that  Plutarch's  irony  was 
in  the  twentieth  century  mode. 
If  there  is  a  more  devastating  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  any  personage 
than  that  of  Plutarch's  simple, 
unimpassioned  life  of  Cato  the 
Censor  I  should  like  to  have  it 
pointed  out  to  me.  Cato  was  a 
man,  from  Plutarch's  account, 
who  offended  every  principle  I 
hold  sacred  in  human  affairs.  He 
got  himself  elected  censor  and  in 
that  capacity  exercised  a  high- 
handed authority  over  the  private 
lives  of  the  Romans,  fining  and 
sentencing  this  one  and  that  one  for 
some  minor  breach  of  the  pro- 
prieties, and  himself  in  his  old  age 
taking  young  girls  to  wife,  and 
ridding  himself  of  his  slaves  when 
they  were  too  old  for  active  labor. 
He  was  a  vicious  and  contemptible 
hypocrite,  a  fussy,  prying,  lascivi- 
ous, heartless,  old  man,  and  any 
attempt  to  make  a  hero  of  him 
fills  me  with  an  excess  of  venom. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  started 
out  to  say.  In  addition  to 
Plutarch  and  Montaigne,  I 
should  add  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  and  Athenaeus'  The 
Deipno  sophists  as  being  those 
books  which  are  most  likely  to 
bring  to  the  student  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  life  as  it  is  both  in 
reality  and  ideality.  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  and  The  Deipno- 
sophists  are  compilations,  the 
works  of  pedantic  fellow's  who 
were  not  single-minded  enough  to 
create  individual  works  for  them- 
selves but  who  were  the  perfect 
dilettantes.  Old  Athenaeus  with 
his  inveterate  realism  and  gusto 
will  clear  the  romantic  mind  of 
its  lunacies  in  regard  to  the 
pagan  perfection  of  ancient 
Greece!  Sterne  pilfered  from 
Burton ;  Milton  owed  the  inspira- 
tion for  his  two  most  famous 
shorter  poems  to  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy ;  it  was  Charles 
Lambs'  favorite  book,  and  Lord 
Byron  confessed  that  most  of  his 
classical  quotations  came  from 
Burton's  thesaurus. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  we 
Burtonians  are  a  little  annoyed  by 
Burton  the  Anatomist,  by  G-  C.  F. 
Mead  and  R.  C.  Clift,  which  is 
a  selection  of  extracts  which 
show  Burton's  own  observations  j 
uncolored  by  classical  quotations  \ 
But  that  is  not  Burton!  Burton 
was  expansive,  free,  exuberant 
and  vital  in  the  Elizabethan  man- 
ner, and  his  vocabulary  was  rich 
and  pungent,  but  the  whole  flavor 
of  Burton  comes  in  his  riotous 
' 'Continued  on  page  85) 
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LAMP' 

BY 

FARMER 


HAT  artistic  beauty  is  often 
.  independent  of  costliness  is 
illustrated  in  the  lovely  Repro- 
ductions of  Old  Lamps  at  the 
Farmer  establishment.  The 
exquisite  colors  and  shapes  of 
the  porcelains— exotic  forms  of 
Chinese  art  and  life— are  com- 
plemented with  hand-made 
shades  and  chiselled  bases,  in 
the  delicate  harmony  of  line 
and  tone  for  which  Farmer  is 
noted.  The  range  of  prices  is 
exceptionally  moderate  —  espe- 
cially in  comparison  with  crea- 
tions of  similar  quality— and,  in 
addition,  there  is  the  perfected 
workmanship,  the  true  artistry 
which  marks  each  Farmer  Lamp 
with  individual  distinction. 


Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts, 
Lamps  and  Shades 

Prices  $50^  to  *20Cffi 


Cbtoarb  3L  Jf  armer, 

16  Cast  56*  Street 
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Build  The.  Nation    Securely  'With  a 

The  Nations  Building  Stone 


GOOD  taste  in  building  as  well  as 
in  furnishing  a  home  demands 
genuineness  of  materials.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Indiana  Limestone  is 
universally  chosen  for  handsome  city 
residences  and  imposing  country 
homes.  There  is  no  truer  indication  of 
that  finer  "sense  of  the  fitness  of  things1'' 
than  the  use  of  this  natural  stone. 

Indiana  Limestone  is  a  quarried,  not 
a  manufactured  stone,  so  that  its 
beauty  of  color  and  texture  is  real, 
not  imitative.  Its  colors  range  from 
gray  to  buff  through  all  the  inter' 
mediate  shades.  A  home  may  be 
built  of  Gray,  Buff,  or  Variegated 
stone  which  includes  the  two  colors. 
And  there  are  numerous  ways  of 
laying  up  the  stone  so  as  to  produce 
extremely  artistic  and  pleasing  effects. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  boo\let, 
"Distinctive  Houses  of  Indiana  Lime' 
stone,"  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
Address  Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen s 
Association,  Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


J 
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Interesting  Facts  About 
INDIANA  LIMESTONE 
+ * 

Number  Four 

Massive  one-piece  columns  as 
high  as  40  feet,  have  been  pro- 
duced from  a  single  block  of  stone 
in  the  Indiana  Limestone  Quarry 
District  —  the  column  being 
rounded  out  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  by  means  of  a  machine 
called  a  lathe.  Years  ago  stone 
columns  were  cut  by  hand.  It 
required  six  wee\s  for  one  man 
to  cut  a  28  foot  column.  Today 
the  lathe  turns  out  a  28  foot 
column  in  three  days. 


A  Garden  Apartment  that  Overlooks 
New  York 


f(  'ontinued  from  page  46) 


Front  view  of  the  theatre  and  school  which  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  Milton  will  establish  this  fall  in  New  York  City 


Theatre  will  be  an  intimate  audi- 
torium seating  299  people  and  is 
being  designed  by  and  will  be 
constructed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  Lawrence  Bottomley. 
Robert  Milton  who  will  work 
with  Mr.  Anderson  has  fre- 
quently been  called  'America's 
foremost  stage  director."  He  be- 
gan his  theatrical  career  as  stage 
manager    for    Richard    Mansfield. 


Among  notable  achievements  on 
the  New  York  stage  which  Mr. 
Milton  directed  are  "He  Who 
Gets  Slapped,"  "In  Love  With 
Love,"  "Outward  Bound"  and 
"The  Ambush."  Both  theatre 
and  school  should  open  this  fall 
and  New  York  will  swiftly  profit 
by  such  opportunities  for  dramatic 
training  as  will  be  afforded  in  this 
new  venture. 


A  Gay  Summer  Season  for  Paris 


(Continued  from  page  54) 


he  and  his  ballet  only  mildly  inter- 
ested the  audiences.  The  second 
novelty  presented  was  the  ballet 
"The  Sailors,"  with  music  by 
the  Frenchman,  George  Auric, 
and  scenes  and  costumes  by  the 
talented  young  Spanish  painter, 
Pedro  Pruna.  The  choreography 
for  the  two  ballets  was  by  Mas- 
sine,  who,  after  many  years,  has 
returned  to  whip  the  dancers  into 
shape  and  put  the  imprint  of  his 
vital  and  dynamic  personality  on 
the    new   dances.  • 

The  "Sailors"  ballet,  which  has 
the  tang  of  the  sea  about  it,  and 
the  movements  of  poets,  conquered 
Paris  immediately.  The  dancers 
were  encored.  The  painted  scenes 
of  Pedro  Pruna  were  rapturously 
applauded,  each  one.  The  witty 
music   of    George    Auric   was    lis- 


tened to  with  smiling  delight.  For 
this  music  of  Auric  has  irresistible 
qualities.  It  has  movement  and 
life,  free  rhythms  and  amusing  or- 
chestral inventions.  It  is  the  new 
French  school  at  its  best  and  most 
spirit uel,  and  we  have  a  great  deal 
these  days  which  is  the  reverse. 

While  the  six  days  lasted  they 
were  a  treat  and  truly  reminiscent 
of  the  best  days  of  the  Russian 
Ballet.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
new  things  they  omitted  to  give 
us  the  old  things  like  Strawinsky's 
"Sacre"  and  "Fire  Bird."  They 
did  give  us  a  new  and  very  short 
version  of  that  composer's  "Night- 
ingale's Song"  with  the  famous 
decors  and  costumes  by  Matisse^ 
But  how  much  more  we  would 
have  enjoyed  the  work  given  in 
its   operatic   entirety. 
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OLD    ENGLISH 
CHAIRS 

OF 

CHIPPENDALE 

AND 

SHERATON 
PERIODS 


THE    CHAIRS   ILLUSTRATED 

ARE   EXAMPLES   OF  SOME 

OF  THE  FINE  SETS  NOW 

ON  VIEW  AT  OUR 

SHOWROOMS 


Stair  £  Andrew 


OF 
LONDON 


45  EAST  57^  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  radio  microphone — marvel  of  science — is  the 
mightiest  of  voices :  Through  its  magic  mechanism 
the  whisper  of  a  speaker  in  Atlanta  is  made 
audible  alike  to  the  natives  of  Ashtabula  and 
Australia.  Arts  &  Decoration  is  in  a  way  a  great 
microphone,  magnifying  and  broadcasting  your 
selling  message  across  vast  distances. 


Through  the  authority  which  Arts  &  Decoration 
exerts  with  those  who  set  the  standards  in 
matters  of  furnishing  and  decoration  in  America, 
it  reaches  out  to  that  great  and  growing  group 
who  are  finding  new  interests  in  beautiful  homes 
and  beautiful  things  of  every  kind  to  live  by. 


To  Broadcast  New  Standards 

In  the  Decoration  of  Beautiful  Homes 


To  use  the  pages  of  Arts  &  Decoration  for 
your  advertising  message  is  to  stand  before 
a  microphone  whose  wave  lengths  pene- 
trate America's  most  exclusive  homes. 

For  the  audience  of  Arts  &:  Decoration  is 
of  predominant  importance  both  in  itself 
and  in  the  influence  which  it  exerts. 

Of  interior  decorators :  Arts  &  Decoration 
is  read  by  about  1200  of  the  1700  pro- 
fessional interior  decorators  who  mould 
the  standards  and  determine  the  trend  of 
purchase  in  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  high  class  American  homes  where  their 
counsel  is  employed. 

Of  department  stores :  Arts  &  Decoration 
reaches  225  out  of  the  350  department 
stores  in  the  country  rated  at  $200,000  and 
upward — either  through  the  Merchandise 


Manager  or  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  Decoration  or  both — and  is,  in 
consequence,  almost  indispensable  to  efFect 
a  favorable  buying  decision  in  these  im- 
portant trade  outlets. 

Of  the  lay  public:  Arts  &  Decoration 
reaches  the  one  person  out  of  a  hundred 
whose  interest  in  achieving  a  decorative 
scheme  of  charm  and  distinction  is  most 
intense — and  who  is  most  influential  in 
setting  the  standards  of  good  taste  for  his 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Arts  &  Decoration  is  the  accepted  arbiter  for 
those  people — decorators,  merchants  and 
public — who  are  themselves  the  arbiters  of 
good  taste  in  the  making  of  beautiful  homes. 

Can  you  neglect  to  make  use  of  this  pre- 
ferred avenue  to  their  favor? 


Arts  e?  Decoration 
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A  BEAUTY  of  texture  and  richness 
of  coloring,  rivalled  by  only  the 
finest  Oriental  rugs— a  thickness  of  yarn 
and  double  depth  of  pile  you  delight 
to  tread— and  an  ability  to  serve  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  or  more— isn't  all  this 
worth  a  cent  and  a  half  a  day? 

The  cost  of  the  unusual  beauty, 
heavy  pile  and  longer  wear  of  a 
"Hartford-Saxony"  rug  is  seldom  more. 

If  you  could  watch,  as  we  have,  the 
thousands  of  "Hartford-Saxony"  rugs 
that  have  braved  for  years  the  terrible 
traffic   in  hotel   lobbies  and  corridors, 


you  would  understand  why  they  are 
able  to  endure  more  years  of  hard  wear 
than  any  home  ever  gives  a  rug. 

"Hartford -Saxony"  rugs  are  made 
in  ninety  patterns  and  twenty-eight 
stock  sizes,  and  special  sizes  can  be 
made  to  order.  If  you  have  any  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  just  the  patterns 
and  sizes  you  want,  our  New  York 
office  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  set  of 
pattern  illustrations  and  a  new  booklet 
on  "Hartford-Saxony"  rugs,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors.  The  full  line  is 
also  displayed  in  all  our  showrooms,  at 
any  of  which  you  are  always  welcome. 


Exterior  finish  of  27  major  buildings  by  John  J.  Earley,  architectural  sculptor 

Concrete,  made  with  <^Atlas,  beautified  this  university 


HE  State  of  Louisiana  has  built, 
at  Baton  Rouge,  a  complete  uni- 
versity which  is  an  architectural 
gem.  So  far  as  known,  this  is  the 
first  entire  university  built  in  one 
operation.  The  group,  27  major 
buildings,  would  have  been  eco- 
nomically impossible  for  the  State  in  any  other  ma- 
terial than  concrete.  Concrete  solved  the  problem, 
for  it  is  economical,  permanent,  beautiful  and 
adaptable  to  any  form  of  construction. 

The  style,  Northern  Italian  Renaissance,  was 
chosen  by  the  architect,  the  late  Theodore  C.  Link, 
as  most  suitable  for  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the 
university.  Originally  this  type  of  architecture  util- 
ized field  stone  built  into  masonry — in  ancient  times 
an  economical  type  of  construction  because  it  largely 
permitted  the  use  of  ordinary  labor. 


Concrete,  the  modern  masonry,  furnished  modern 
economy  of  both  material  and  labor.  And  just  as 
the  old  time  buildings  of  that  type  used  stucco  to 
give  them  symmetry  and  beauty,  this  modern  group 
used  today's  stucco,  made  with  Atlas  Portland 
Cement,  with  even  greater  possibilities  for  both 
beauty  and  permanence. 

The  same  qualities  that  made  Atlas  the  preferred 
material  for  this  achievement  in  modern  building — 
the  same  combination  of  economy,  beauty  and  per- 
manence—also make  Atlas  the  logical  material  for 
any  other  structure  of  merit,  whether  it  be  the  home, 
the  industrial  building  or  the  elaborate  public  struc- 
ture. It  is  one  more  indication  of  the  reason  Atlas 
is  known  as  "the  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes 
are  measured." 

Between  the  Atlas  plants  and  the  user  there  is  but  one  distributor — the  build- 
ing material  dealer — who  brings  Atlas  to  the  public  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
method.  Any  architect,  contractor  or  prospective  builder  is  invited  to  write  this 
Company  regarding  the  possibilities  of  concrete,  made  with  Atlas. 


oAtlas 
'Portland  Cement 


<2&A1  JLAlSr  „ 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ^omPany 

25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM  INDEPENDENCE,  KANS. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  DES  MOINES  DAYTON  OMAHA 

BUFFALO  KANSAS  CITY  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


cAtlas  White 
"Portland  Cement 
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A  Survey  of  the  Revues 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a 
number  of  my  colleagues.  It 
is  tm»  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  tar  and  feather  a  pro- 
ducer for  the  species  of  comedy 
he  exhibits  in  his  entertainments, 
but  it  would  be  a  job  for  a  super- 
sleuth  to  ferret  out  for  him  the 
species  of  comedy  that  the  tar  and 
feather  brigade  have  their  critical 
hearts  set  upon.  For  ten  solid 
years  of  my  life,  as  editor  of  a 
magazine,  I  searched  the  sticks 
and  the  cities  for  short,  amusing 
sketches  and  the  net  result  of  my 
assiduous  combing  of  the  country 
was  exactly  two  sketches  that 
seemed  to  me  to  come  anywhere 
near   a   decent   humorous  mark. 

Aside  from  humor,  however,  it 
remains  that  our  producers  might 
readily  set  their  wits  going  in  the 
direction  of  more  ingenuity  in  the 
instance  of  their  spectacular  num- 
bers. We  have  had  such  a  pleni- 
tude of  numbers  in  which  Spanish 
shawls,  ostrich-feather  fans  and 
elaborate  furs  figure  that  it  is  time 
they  hired  some  imaginative  fel- 
low to  think  up  something  a  bit 
different.  There  was  a  day  when 
the  spectacle  of  a  dozen  regal 
creatures  posed  against  black  vel- 
vet curtains  and  wielding  ten-foot 
feather  fans  in  time  with  the  music 
sent  a  wave  of  ah's  rolling  up  and 
down  the  auditorium,  but  that  day 
W  is  past.  And  past,  too,  unless  I 
j"  am  greatly  in  error,  is  the  day 
when  an  audience  may  be  en- 
chanted by  a  parade  of  show-girls 
.  in  expensive  animal  skins  or  dia- 
mond   dresses. 

Two  revues  which  have  been 
entertaining  the  natives  during 
the  cold-drink  season  are  the  latest 
versions  of  Earl  Carrol's  "Vani- 
ties" and  the  Shuberts'  "Artists 
and  Models."  Both  have  some 
attractive  scenes,  some  amusing 
low  comedy,  some  excellent  danc- 
ing and,  of  course,  a  measure  of 
female  pulchritude.  And  both 
may,  accordingly,  be  recommended 
for  the  diversion  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  relish  the  easy-come  and 
easy-go  type  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment. They  are,  as  such 
things  go,  very  good  shows. 

In  addition  to  this  brace  of  pro- 
fessional revues,  the  town  has 
been  regaled  with  two  amateur 
revues,  to  wit,  the  "Garrick 
Gaieties,"  produced  by  the  junior 
members  of  the  Theatre  Guild, 
and  the  "Grand  Street  Follies," 
produced  at  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse.  Of  the  twain,  the 
latter  is  far  the  better.  The  boys 
and  g'irls  down  in  Grand  Street 
make  an  honest  effort  to  satirize 
and  burlesque  metropolitan  phe- 
nomena and  while,  naturally 
'  er  £ugh,  they  fall  down  now  and 
then,  they  are  yet  often  successful 
in  getting  into  their  yearly  enter- 
tainment a  quality  that  none  of 
their  rivals  seems  to  be  able  to. 
The  "Garrick  Gaieties,"  on  the 
other  hand,  has  modeled  itself 
after    the    Broadway    type    of    ex- 


hibit, with  here  and  there  a  grop- 
ing after  the  Chariot  species  of 
revue,  and  so  remains  more  or  less 
conventional.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish anything,  these  amateur 
groups  must  hit  it  off  on  their 
own,  since  only  in  that  manner 
can  they  hope  to  establish  a  rea- 
son for  being.  They  are,  plainly 
enough,  without  the  funds  where- 
with to  achieve  stage  beauty,  so 
their  field  is  necessarily  restricted 
to  that  of  humor.  Which,  inci- 
dentally, is  a  plenty  good  enough 
field  for  them  to  play  in. 

In  this  field,  as  I  have  hinted, 
the  Grand  Street  folks  cut  up 
amusingly.  And,  what  is  more, 
they  show  a  very  great  superiority 
in  the  way  of  music  show  acting 
to  their  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  taken  over  the  stage  of  the 
Garrick  Theater.  The  latter 
have  tried  to  dredge  up  laughter 
with  a  number  of  sketches  that, 
with  one  exception,  are  of  no  par- 
ticular novelty.  The  one  excep- 
tion is  a  diverting  derisory  skit  on 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  his  wife,  and 
comes  nearer  to  originality  than 
anything  else  on  the  bill.  An- 
other sketch  that  is  played  first  as 
pantomime  and  then  as  spoken 
drama — a  sort  of  Honi  soit  affair 
— has  comic  possibilities,  but  is  too 
amateurishly  manosuvered  to  make 
its  points  tell.  At  the  Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse  more  skill  is 
visible.  The  youngsters  get  pretty 
nearly  everything  out  of  their  ma- 
terial that  they  can  get.  And  their 
evening  provides  an  agreeable  few 
hours'  amusement. 

In  the  way  of  other  musical  ex- 
hibitions we  have  had  a  revival  of 
Gilbert's  burlesque,  "Engaged," 
with  tunes  and  lyrics  incorporated 
in  it  by  Brian  Hooker,  and  a  mu- 
sical hash  of  an  "Abie's  Irish 
Rose"  theme  called  "Kosher  Kitty 
Kelly."  The  production  of  "En- 
gaged," which  was  originally  pre- 
sented in  1877,  has  been  made  by 
the  Stagers  and  has  realized  most 
of  the  humors  of  the  manuscript, 
although  the  present  writer  must 
confess  that  these  humors  seem, 
for  the  most  part,  pretty  dismal 
at  this  late  day.  The  burlesque, 
in  point  of  fact,  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  poorest 
things  the  illustrious  Gilbert  did 
and,  while  the  melodies  that  have 
been  distributed  through  the  text 
help  out  the  evening,  the  dead 
weight  of  that  text  makes  for 
anything  but  juicy  theatrical  fare. 
Mr.  Edward  Goodman  has  made 
a  good  job  of  the  staging  and  the 
cabotinage  is  satisfactory. 

The  "Abie's  Irish  Rose"  para- 
phrase referred  to  is  cheap  and 
tedious  stuff.  Beside  it,  even  the 
Anne  Nichols'  play  is  a  master- 
piece. Like  the  latter,  it  seeks 
to  extract  sympathetic  humor  from 
a  mix-up  of  Irish  and  Jews,  but  it 
goes  about  its  business  with  such 
abysmal  crudity  that  it  collapses 
in  a  heap  before  its  first  act  is 
(Continued  on  page  go) 
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Ceramics,  because  of  their  perfection  and  permanence,  offer  an 
opportunity  to  acquire,  or  to  give,  objects  that  may  become  heir- 
looms, enjoyable  for  generations. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  light  from  olden  days 

The  romance  of  old  Spain  gleams  from 
this  beautiful  lantern  with  its  hand- 
etched  panels.  Its  costis$28. 00.  Oneof 
many  artistic  creations  now  being  im- 
ported by  the  famous  house  or 
Wertheim.  In  our  galleries  are  many 
distinctive  tapestries,  antiques,  repro- 
ductions and  articles  for  classical 
interiors.  We  invite  you  to  visit  us 
or  to  write  for  further  information. 

A.  WERTHEIM,  INC. 

534  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Tapestries  for  Companionship 


(Continued  ft 

to  their  powers  of  perception. 
But  the  daj  6f  such  crass  indif- 
ference is  past.  Everyone  with 
any  pretension  to  general  knowl- 
edge and  a  modicum  of  culture 
is  aware  that  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  tapestry  even 
though  they  may  be  unable  to 
differentiate  one  from  another. 
Most  people,  however,  are  able 
to  recognize  and  identify  the  sev- 
eral sorts  just  as  they  are  able 
to  recognize  and  identify  the 
various  sorts  of  furniture  per- 
taining to  divers  ages  and  coun- 
tries. 

In  our  modern  employment  of 
tapestries  it  is  just  as  well  that  we 
should  remember  how  they  were 
used  in  past  centuries.  How  they 
were  hung  as  domestic  enrich- 
ments is  sufficiently  well  known 
so  that  comment  in  that  direction 
can  be  omitted.  Their  public  use, 
however,  calls  for  a  word  or  two. 
Inasmuch  as  tapestries  were  .al- 
ways a  source  of  delight  to  all, 
whether  they  were  wealthy 
enough  to  possess  treasures  of  the 
sort  themselves  or  whether  they 
could  hope  to  feast  their  eyes  only 
on  those  that  belonged  to  others, 
municipal  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  on  festival  occasions 
were  wont  to  hang  the  tapestries 
they  owned  in  public  buildings, 
churches  and  cathedrals  to  dignify 
the  feast  and  please  and  teach  the 
people.  And  this  old  custom  has 
fortunately  been  continued  in 
many   European   towns  and   cities. 

Many  an  old  church  and 
cathedral,  whose  bare  walls  pre- 
sent an  austere  aspect  during  much 
of  the  year,  is  completely  trans- 
formed when  the  treasured  tapes- 
tries are  brought  out  and  hung. 
At  such  times  it  is  not  only  an 
especial  joy  to  enter  their  portals, 
but  it  is  likewise  a  joy  to  see  the 
pleasure  of  the  people  who  find 
in  them  a  source  of  pride  and  also 
real  companionship.  In  their 
municipal  use  tapestries  are  no  less 
productive  of  widespread  satisfac- 
tion. What  treat  of  its  kind  can 
be  more  rare  than  to  see  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi  in  Florence  when 
the  festal  tapestries  are  hung 
against  the  walls  at  the  side  and 
back?  Beautiful  as  the  Loggia 
is  at  all  times,  its  beauty  beggars 
description  when  the  tapestries 
are  in  place  and  the  full  light  of 
day  falls  upon  them  and  makes 
their  colors  fairly  sing. 

Tapestries  are  remarkably 
adaptable  and  kindly  to  any  rea- 
sonable position  in  which  they 
may  be  placed,  though  of  course 
they  are  at  their  best  when  they 
have  sufficient  space  to  display 
their  charms  to  advantage.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  adaptable  not 
only  to  a  broad  diversity  of  posi- 
tions, but  also  to  almost  any  kind 
of     architectural     and     decorative 
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environment.  Like  well-bred  peo- 
ple, the)  are  at  ease  in  anj|  situ- 
ation that  arises.  In  one  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations  is 
shown  a  large  tapestry  hung 
across  the  entire  wall  of  a  rela- 
tively small  room  in  an  apartment 
and  extending  from  the  cornice  to 
the  floor.  And  yet  this  tapestry 
looks  as  much  in  place  as  the 
tapestries  shown  in  some  ot  the 
other  illustrations  where  they 
have  ample  free  space  around 
them.  The  illustrations,  too, 
show  divers  types  of  furnishing 
widely  different  in  time  and 
origin.  Nevertheless,  in  every 
case  the  tapestries  readily  accom- 
modate themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings. There  is  one  practice 
in  hanging  tapestry  that  cannot 
be  wholly  commended,  although 
it  has  the  sanction  of  usage  in 
some  of  the  well  furnished  French 
interiors  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. This  is  the  stretching  of 
the  tapestry  tight  over  the  wall 
surface  and  confining  its  borders 
within  the  moulded  edge  of  the 
panel.  One  of  the  essential 
beauties  of  any  textile  lies  in  the 
graceful  folds  in  which  it  hangs 
naturally.  The  empanelling  of  a 
tapestry  is  a  denial  of  its  textile 
nature  and  creates  a  false  rela- 
tion. How  greatly  appreciated 
was  the  decorative  quality  of 
hanging  folds,  and  how  appro- 
priate to  walls,  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  the  keen-eyed  and 
keen-witted  Italians  of  the  Renais- 
sance painted  the  lower  walls  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  and  other 
places,  too,  with  frescoed  drapery 
in  which  the  folds  were  duly 
emphasized. 

And  now  some  reader  may  say, 
"It  is  all  very  well  to  extol 
tapestries  and  recommend  them 
for  their  companionship,  but  this 
message  is  addressed  to  a  limited 
audience.  Tapestries  are  expensive 
and  relatively  few  can  afford  to 
have  them."  True,  a  great  many 
tapestries  are  very  expensive  and 
their  price  is  rising  all  the  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
great  many  more  tapestries  that 
can  be  found  at  prices  not  at  all 
prohibitive,  and  if  one  acquires 
these  they  are  sure  to  appreciate 
in  value  so  that,  besides  being  a 
source  of  perennial  pleasure  to  the 
possessor,  they  are  also  a  safe  in- 
vestment. Before  acquiring  these 
or  any  other  tapestries,  however, 
it  is  worth  while  to  look  some- 
what closely  into  the  history  of 
tapestries  and  to  become  familiar 
with  their  chief  characteristics  so 
as  to  be  able  to  identify  any  chance 
find.  For  those  who  are  not  in  the 
running  at  all  for  old  tapestries, 
there  are  the  modern  tapestqfMs 
which  deserve  not  only  commen- 
dation but  will  repay  close  inspec- 
tion. 
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These  three  pillows  are  of  exceptional  beauty 
and  interest.  The  top  one  is  of  Swiss  embroi- 
dery, Point  de  Venise  and  filet;  the  center  one 
a  combination  of  Normandy  lace  with  Swiss  and 
French  embroidery;  the  loner  one  is  fine  cut- 
work  embroidery  and  filet 


Egypt,  woven  from  flax,  were 
made  by  hand,  the  fabric  produced 
on  their  crude  looms,  with  texture 
of  finest  cambric- rivals  that  of  the 
most    expert    weavers    of    modern 


dining  tables,  courtesy  The  Orsen- 
igo  Co.,  Point  de  Venise  runner 
luncheon  set  from  James  Mc- 
Cutchcon  and  Co.  Oblong  mo- 
saic and  Point  de  Venise  cloth  and 


Dinner   set,    buccannl    design ; 
with    incrustation 

times.        Specimens     of     mummy 
cloth   in   the  British   Museum   are 
*fine,  and  transparent  as  the  mus- 
lins of   India. 

For  much  of  the  information  in 
this  article  and  photographs  of 
linen,  credit  is  due  James  Mc- 
Cutcheon  and  Co.,  Grande  Mai- 
son  de  Blanc  and  Mosse.  The 
Georgian    interior,    luncheon    and 


hand    embroidered    monogram 
of    Venise    lace 

napkins,  courtesy  of  Grande  Mai- 
son  de  Blanc.  Floral  decorations 
furnished  and  arranged  by  "House 
of  Flowers,"  formerly  Thorley. 
Silver  vases,  candlesticks,  bon-bon 
dishes  and  flatware,  courtesy  of 
The  Gorham  Co.  Gold  incrusted 
Lenox  porcelain,  and  crystal  stem 
ware,  courtesy,  Wm.  H.  Plummer 
and  Co. 


An  unusual  square-back  bergere  which  typifies  the  chair  as 

a  work  of  art.     There  is  a  harmony  of  line  and  proportion 

in   its   design   essentially   satisfying 


ANTIQUES  and  au- 
C-/2  thentic  reproductions 
of  examples  of  French 
Furniture  imported 
from  our  Paris  ateliers 
comprise  an  interesting 
and  complete  collection 
at  our  New  York  display 
rooms. 


We  will  take  pleasure  in  showing 
these  beautiful  pieces  to  visitors 
who  present  the  card  of  their 
T)ecorator  or  T)ealer. 


'/no. 


'Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383   MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  PARIS 
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A  SPECIAL  ERASER 

for  artists  and  architects 

Soft— pliable— yet   firm   enough   to   do   the  job   without 
crumbling  into   aggravating  little   bits. 

Keeps  its  softness  indefinitely  Doesn't  absorb  dirt. 
Absolutely  free  from  grit.  When  you  try  it,  you'll  say 
it's  a  mighty  fine  eraser— a  worthy  partner  of  Dixon's 
ELDORADO  Pencil— the  kind  of  eraser  that  will  be 
especially  appreciated  by  artists  and  architects. 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Pencil  Dept.  162-J,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Finishing  Woods 


(Continued  from  page  68) 

Of  course,  our  troubles  are  due 
to  machines  that  are  half  per- 
fected. A  machine  can  be  made 
to  do  anything  that  the  hand 
can  do,  if  it  is  designed  properly, 
but  engineers  and  mechanics  have 


with  ripples  and  streaks  of  paint, 
having  no  relation  to  the  ■  bou- 
ette  of  the  boat.  As  obvious  as 
this  principle  seems,  one  can  visit 
many  houses  in  this  country,  hav- 
ing   moulded    trim    around    doors 


-TOOL   MABKS    IN  SECTION 


designed  the  machines,  and  not  ar- 
tists. In  the  meantime,  something 
must  be  done  to  help  the  products 
of  the  half-perfected  machines, 
until    better    ones    are    made. 

Wood  finishes  are  but  the  means 
to  this  end,  today,  namely,  to  give 
charm  to  and  emphasize  the  beauty 
of  outline  of  our  furniture  and 
other  wooden  forms,  by  color  and 
texture.  The  general  shapes  and 
details  of  much  of  our  work  are 
good,  because  we  have  accurately 
copied  and  adopted  some  of  the 
best  models  created  by  the  masters 
of  past  generations.  But  the  de- 
fects of  execution,  the  lost  skill  of 
our  craftsmen,  have  let  the  steely 
marks  of  our  crude  modern  ma- 
chines appear  all  over  the  surface. 

But  as  soon  as  color  and  texture 
on  wood  is  produced  for  its  own 
sake,  without  any  conscious  effort 
to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  form,  then  failures  result. 
For  example,  furniture  or  trim, 
around  doors  and  windows,  that  is 
made  of  special  cuts  of  wood, 
showing  gnarled  grain,  like  quar- 
tered oak  or  bird's-eye  maple,  can- 
not be  finished  all  over  with  stains 
that  will  accentuate  those  markings 
where  they  accidentally  come  to 
view  across  mouldings,  structural 
members  or  carved  ornament,  for 
the  irregularity  of  the  pattern  of 
the  grain  may  disguise  their  true 
form,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
ships  were  camouflaged,  in  the  war, 


and  windows  of  yellow  pine,  fin- 
ished either  with  a  covering  of 
clear  yellow  varnish  or  stained  to 
bring  out  even  more  the  very 
prominent  graining  of  this  wood, 
caused  by  the  difference  in  color 
between  the  summer  wood  and  the 
spring  wood  of  the  annual  rings. 
These  streaks  of  dark  brown  sum- 
mer wood  against  the  light  yellow 
of  the  spring  wood  may  ramble 
all  over  the  mouldings,  distorting 
their  profiles  and  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  them.  On  the 
best  examples  of  wood  finishing 
such  a  mistake  would  not  be  found, 
but  the  graining  would  be  selected 
and  brought  out  only  in  the  places 
where  it  is  confined  by  border 
lines,  or  structured  members. 

Of  course,  added  to  this  empha- 
sis of  the  grain  out  of  its  right 
place  by  the  treatment  given  to 
the  yellow  pine,  is  the  disagreeable 
yellow  color  which  results,  when 
yellow  varnish  (varnish  is  yellow 
and  not  clear  like  glass)  is  ap- 
plied. It  is  this  bad  example,  so 
common,  that  leads  us  to  an- 
other principle  of  wood  finishing. 
The  reason  that  this  yellow  color 
of  the  yellow  pine  trim  is  unple#:"> 
ant  is  because  it  makes  the  trim 
stand  out  from  the  walls  and 
clash  with  the  furniture.  The 
function  of  walls  is  to  serve  as 
a  background,  and  as  the  trim 
around  the  doors  and  windows  are 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Contemporary 

Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  76) 
mi*.J*ire  of  obscure  Latin  authors, 
his  footnotes,  and  his  discursive- 
ness. We  can't  forget  his  descrip- 
tion of  Helen  of  Troy,  which  is 
his  own,  but  we  want  his  impres- 
sive quotations  from  Latin  authors 
with  formidable  names  whose 
works  are  now  known  to  us  only 
through   Burton's  quotations. 

AS  I  write  the  evolution  trial 
has  begun  in  Dayton,  Ten- 
nessee. All  Europe  is  agog  over 
it;  the  French,  German,  and 
English  papers  are  full  of  it. 
Dayton,  a  sleepy  Southern  town 
is  crowded  with  visiting  news- 
paper men  and  lawyers.  All  sorts 
of  issues  are  alleged  to  be  at  stake, 
— freedom  of  thought,  Constitu- 
tional rights,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Bernard  Shaw  has  issued 
a  manifesto  on  the  trial.  Tennes- 
see is  pilloried  in  the  Northern 
press.  It  all  seems  idiotic  to  me. 
Nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
really  at  stake  except  the  personal 
and  national  reputations  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Darrow,  and  Mr. 
Malone. 

This  cataclysmic  event  began 
in  a  corner  drug  store  argument. 
One  of  the  argujers  who  had 
money  invested  in  Dayton  real 
estate  sensed  the  possibilities  of 
advertising  Dayton  and  so  in- 
creasing its  real  estate  values  by 
having  a  school  teacher  indicted 
for  teaching  evolution.  The 
teacher  was  present.  He  had  said 
that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
teaching  the  Darwinian  theory  if 
he  used  the  text  book  on  biology 
that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
State.  He  agreed  to  be  the  de- 
fendant in  the  test  trial.  When 
the  news  became  national  property 
all  of  the  radical  defenders  of 
liberty  made  of  this  small  town 
publicity  campaign  a  national  is- 
sue. Lawyers  like  Clarence  Dar- 
row, Bainbridge  Colby,  Dudley 
Field  Malone  and  Arthur  Gar- 
field Hayes  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices. In  the  metropolitan  press 
Mr.  Bryan  was  caricatured  and 
ridiculed. 

Well,  but,  is  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution anything  more  than  a 
theory?  If  one  reads  all  of  the 
scientific  books  on  the  subject  one 
knows  that  nothing  has  been 
proved  and  all  conjectured  on  the 
subject  of  evolution.  Jacques 
Loeb,  head  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, confessed  himself  in  doubt 
as  to  the  theory  of  evolution 
and  even  as  to  the  theory  of 
adaptation. 

A  reading  of  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell's What  I  Believe  fails  to  offer 
us  any  consolation  if  we  are 
hungry  for  a  faith  in  a  scientific 
'/ge.  Mr.  Russell  apparently  is 
unable  to  subscribe  to  any  belief 
whatever.  There  are  only  moods, 
he  says,  and  we  are  either  pessi- 
mistic or  optimistic  according  to 
our  moods.  But  that  doesn't  help 
us  much,  does  it? 


Cvery  requisite  for  the       jj 

Artist,  Illustrator  J 

and  Student  = 


BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets, 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Mad 
16    shades.      Put    up   in    2 


Sold  at  department  and  art  supply  stores. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you— 
SEND  NO  MONEY— Your  name  and 
address    is    sufficient.      Pay    postman 
$3.00   plus   postage. 

Agents  Wanted 

PAINTEX  COMPANY 

(Dept.  7A) 
30  Irving  PL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


cAsk  for  our  Colours  at  your 
dealer — we  can  give  you  his 
Catalogue  B-7  on 
request. 


tnsior  $c  J^etotcm  | 

INCORPORATED 

31  East  17th  St.      New  York  ] 
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ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"   recognized   House   for  Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003   Madison  Square 


2 and  4  E.Forty-Fourtfi  Street 
NE W YORK 


IN  the  presentation 
of  correct  fashions 
for  men,  a  compre- 
hensive service  to  a 
distinguished  clientele, 
through  three  genera- 
tions, has  established 
the  authoritative  posi- 
tion of  Wetzel. 
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Non-porous  woods  like  yellow  pine,  cypress,  etc. 


part  of  this  background,  it  should 
be  subdued  in  color.  Most  woods, 
finished  with  varnish,  take  on  this 
yellow  color  that  refuses  to  har- 
monize with  anything.  Stains  are 
needed  to  tone  the  wood  down  to 
an  unobtrusive  place  in  the  back- 
ground before  the  varnish  is 
added.  Neutral  colored  paint  on 
woods  having  little  grain,  like 
white  pine  or  whitewood,  serve 
to  do  the  same  thing. 


Over  against  this  very  crude 
taste  for  treating  woods  is  the  zeal 
shown  by  a  select  group  of  de- 
signers who  are  striving  after  the 
antique  merely  to  make  the  wood 
seem  old,  but  not  beautiful.  Such 
things  as  burning  tar  paper  in  a 
room  to  smoke  up  the  beamed 
ceiling,  or  taking  a  newly  built 
table  and  placing  it  outdoors  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  the  rain  to 
cause  it  to  split  and  stain  unevenly, 
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Ring  porous   woods   like   oak,   ash,  chestnut 


However,  there  seems  to  be  a 
weakness  among  American  specu- 
lative builders  of  houses,  and 
among  individuals  who  build  their 
own  homes  to  be  attracted  by 
gaudy  colors  for  wood  trim. 
Nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
houses  in  which  yellow  pine  is 
used  for  trim  have  it  treated  with 
varnish,  bringing  out  the  unhar- 
monious  yellow  color  of  the  wood. 
A  great  proportion  of  apartments 


or  filing  off  the  edges  or  making 
"patina"  to  order.  Now  time  does 
have  ways  of  finishing  woods  that 
are  beautiful,  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  such  things,  for  if  a  thing  looks 
old,  when  it  is  new,  because  of  arti- 
ficial treatment,  it  is  very  apt  to 
look  haggard  when  it  really  is 
old.  Time  has  a  way  of  taking 
vengeance  upon  such  imitations. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  are  some 
principles  of   finishing  woods  that 


Diffuse  porous  ivoods  like  birch,  maple,  etc. 


and  homes  have  oak  floors  merely 
coated  with  varnish  or  shellac,  so 
that  the  same  sickly  mustard  yel- 
low color  clashes  with  rugs  and 
furniture,  although  a  little  dark 
stain  rubbed  into  the  oak  would 
have  made  such  a  difference.  Then 
a  look  at  the  sample  cards  of  the 
makers  of  wood  stains  reveal 
bright  reds  and  greens,  evidence 
of  the  public's  demand  for  glar- 
ingly colored   wood  finishes. 


can  be  learned  from  the  mellow- 
ing effect  of  time.  One  is  that 
Nature  does  not  like  a  high  polish, 
such  as  is  put  upon  the  piano,  and 
will  war  against  it,  to  wear  rC> 
down  to  a  tender,  satiny  surface, 
which,  after  all,  has  more  charm 
than  the  cold,  hard  and  perfect 
gloss  of  the  piano  finish.  Highly 
polished  surfaces  should  be  used 
sparingly  in  woodwork  because  of 
(Continued  on  page  go) 
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Spanish  Art  ffalleriej 

NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH  MADRID 

Ohan  S.   ^erberyan 


T'roprietoi 


Spanish  Rugs 


Addison  Mizner  Bldg. 
Palm  Beach 


10  East  47th  Street 
New  York 


Its  nice  to  pet  up  in  the  morn- 
ing when  Ylour  radiator  is  hot 


3oday 

Challenge 
Test, 

£\U,kc  it  yourself:    Put  a 

lliitTiiwii  Vacuum  Valw 
on  urn-  radiator  or  equip 
all  of  them.  Hours  alter 
»ou  have  banked  your 
fires  you  wiUfind  thai  the 


BE  SURE  to  ask  for 
Hoffman  No.  2  Siphon 
Air  and  Vacuum 
Valves.  Your  local 
plumbing  and  heat- 
ing shops  sell  them. 


'TPHOSE  early  winter  mornings  after  a 
*-  zero  wind  'has  howled  all  night  are 
when  yon  will  appreciate  Hoffman  Vacuum 
Valves.  Some  people  are  so  used  to  wait- 
ing for  "steam  to  come  up"  thai  the  quick 
heat  in  radiators  equipped  with  Hoffman 
valves  amazes  them. 

Hoffman  Vacuum  Valves  not  only  let  air 
OUt  of  steam  radiators  but  they  keep  it  out. 
You  are  not  constantly  wasting  steam  to 
push  out  the  air  that  has  sneaked  back  into 
radiators  and  made  them  eold.  Yon  burn 
less  eoal  and  at  the  same  time  add  wonder- 
fully to  your  comfort. 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  for  a  little 
book  "Locking  the  Door  Against  the  Heat 
Thief"  which  explains  in  simple  words  just 
why  the  vacuum  created  by  Hoffman  Vac- 
uum Valves  transforms  steam  heat.  We 
will  also  send  you  a  "Thirty-Day  Trial 
Certificate"  which  lets  you  test  these  valves 
t  our  risk. 

Hoffman 

VACUUM  VALVES 

more  heat  from  less  coal 


THE    HOFFMAN*    SPECIALTY    CO.,    INC.. 

Dept.  G3,  23  West  i:M\  street.  New  York  City. 

T    already    have    steam    heat     (  ).       I    anticipate 

building  a  new  house  e<|iii])]ird  with   steam  heat    (  ). 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  your  honk 
'•Locking  the  Hour  Against  the  Heat  Thief"  and  the 
•Mii-day  Trial  Certificate." 


*   ■ 


The  Beaux  ^4rts  Shade  Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

DISPLAY  KOOMS 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  objets  d'art 
of  the  utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and  beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  European  and  American  achievements 
in  the  field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now  being  displayed. 


Silk  Lamp  Shades 
Lenox  China  Lamps 
Bronzes  and  Ivories 


tm 


Lalique  Glass  Table  Scarfs  Piano  Throws 

Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps         Decorative  Pillows 
Bed  Spreads  Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 
303  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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Harpers 

MAG  A*7,  I  N  E 
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A  National  Figure 
Steps  Forward 

HARPER'S  Magazine  Celebrates 
Its  75th  Anniversary  With  a 
Brilliant  New  Programme 


DR.  FOSDICK 

Beginning  in  Sep- 
tember, Dr.  Fosdick 
creates  a  monthly 
department  ■ — ■  Re- 
ligion and  Life — in 
Harper's.  These  ar- 
ticles iv  i  11  have 
nothing  to  do  with 
creeds  or  controver- 
sies. Their  scope  is 
as  wide  as  life  itself. 
Vital  religion,  Dr. 
Fosdick  says,  is  one 
of  the  three  deepest 
needs  of  man,  and 
he  talks  of  it  as  an 
urgent  present 
power  desperately 
wanted  by  men  and 
women  everywhere. 


Thunder   on   the   Left,     Christopher 

Morley's  new  novel,  puts  its  author  at  the 
top  of  contemporary  writers.  It  belongs  in 
no  known  category;  its  imaginative  intensity 
is  overwhelming;  its  beauty  is  breath-taking ; 
its  comedy  breaks  your  heart ;   it  is  far  ahead 

of  Where  the  Blue  Begins. 


r —  Special  Anniversary  Offer 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  AD,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N. 
I  wish  to  take   advantage  of  your  Anniversary  Offer  of 
Harper's  Magazine  for  one  year  for  $3.00,  beginning  with 
SEPTEMBER.     Please  bill  me  for  that  amount.    (Or,  I  am 
enclosing  check.) 

NAME 


'ITH  the  September  number  comes  a  new  Harper's  Magazine.  This 
national  institution,  which  has  seen  so  many  changes  and  has  itself 
changed  many  times  to  maintain  its  position  as  leader  of  American 
thought,  has  taken  another  of  these  important  steps.  A  fundamental  one  this 
time,  involving  not  only  a  change  in  physical  aspect,  but  a  distinct  development 
in  editorial  policy. 

A  vividly  arresting  cover,  a  perfect  type  page,  a  frontispiece  in  color,  actually 
more  reading  matter  than  before — these  are  characteristic  of  the  new  magazine. 

The  editorial  forecast  of  the  new  Harper's  promises  a  magazine  of  infinite 
variety,  of  stimulating  and  authoritative  articles,  masterful  fiction,  provocative 
and  exhilarating  approaches  to  numerous  aspects  of  this  extraordinary  universe. 

In  short,  the  new  Harper's  Magazine  will  be  the  indispensable  and  sympathetic 
periodical  for  the  alert  minded,  sophisticated  reader  who  wants  both  entertainment 
and  a  broadened  point  of  view,  who  demands  a  more  than  casual  knowledge  of 
the  baffling  and  challenging  problems  of  present-day  life. 


IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 

RELIGION' AND  LIFE,  by  DR.  HARRY  E.  Fosdick 
THUNDER  ON  THE  LEFT,  by  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
THESE  AMERICAN  MEN,  by  REBECCA  WEST 
SHOULD  MARRIAGE  BE  MONOTONOUS?,  by  ELTON  MAYO 
THE  ARISTOCRATIC  WEST,  by  Katharine  F.  Gerould 
THE  WIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford 
SOCIALISM  AND  EDUCATION,  by  Bertrand  Russell 

STORIES:  by  ALDOUS  HUXLEY,  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE,  ETC. 
POEMS:  by  EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MlLLAY,  ETC. 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


Harpers 

MAG  A*Z  I  N  E 


niie   NEW    DUCO-PEPJOD  in_  FUKNITUKE- 

|    in  which  the  desiqn  and  materials  no  longer  outlast  the  Finisru 

,  •        I  fe     A  ~ 


DUCO 


heg   US  PAT  ( 


Du  Hnit  (Duco  marks  thcferiod 
of  Life-long  Turnitwe  Tinistu 


In  the  store  and  in  the  future 
.  .  .  .  life-long  newness 

Moments  of  pleasure  in  selecting  a  new 
period  piece;  hours  of  waiting  until  it 
arrives;  and,  then,  years  and  years  of 
enjoyment  of  its  original  beauty. 

So  goes  the  story  of  Duco-Period  furni- 
ture. For  DUCO,  the  life-long  finish,  is 
proof  against  the  daily  use  which  formerly 
made  furniture  grow  scarred  and  unsightly. 

Protected  by  DUCO,  the  furniture  you  buy 
to-day  lives  on  in  its  original  beauty  ...  a 
cherished  heirloom  of  many  to-morrows. 


FURNITURE  bought  to  last  a  life-time, 
fulfills  its  promise  if  it  is  marked  "finished 
with  DUCO".  This  satiny  smooth,  all-endur- 
ing finish  was  created  and  is  made  only  by 
du  Pont.  Steam  or  boiling  liquids  do  not  mar 
its  softly  lustrous  surface;  it  does  not  chip, 
crack  or  check;  cannot  print  or  get  sticky. 
Heavy  objects  leave  no  mark  upon  it. 

And,  too,  just  a  damp   cloth   always  revives 
its  original  lustrous  beauty. 


See  furniture  finished  with  DUCO  at  the  dealers 
in  every  locality  who  display  the  products  of 
more  than  sixty  manufacturers. 


Complete  information  regarding  duco  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chemical  Products  Division,  Parlin, 
N.  J.,  Chicago,  III.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or 
Everett,  Mass. ;  Flint  Paint  &  Varnish  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


cThere  is  only  ONE  Duco  — DU  PONT  Duco 


'T*  HE  reproduction  of  this  handsome  interior  is  accomplished  by  the  new  Aqua- 
tone  Process  of  Printing,  which  leading  experts  agree  marks  the  biggest  advance 
in  quality  Printing  that  has  been  made  since  the  discovery  of  the  Printing  Art. 
In  conformity  with  our  well-known  policy  to  constantly  produce  a  more  beautiful 
publication  and  render  a  more  valuable  service  to  our  readers,  the  publishers  of  this 
magazine  are  gratified  to  announce  thai  from  this  time  on,  we  will  reproduce  the 
advertisements  of  various  representative  manufacturers  of  quality  products  through 
this  new  medium  of  Aquatone  Process  Printing. 


>    ' 
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GIRANDOLES  ' 

Direct  Importation  from  Paris 


The  girandole  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  decorative, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
smartest  means  for  home 
lighting  available.  Their 
use  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  Louis  XV,  when  that 
monarch  established  the 
custom  of  their  royal  use  as 
a  significant  item  of  interior 
decoration.  The  girandole 
makers  in  my  studio  have 
preserved  in  their  repro- 
ductions   all    the    ideals 


Boston 

Queen  Anne  Studios 

739  Boylston  St. 


This  illustration  shows  Girandoles  in  style  known  as  standards 
and  wall  brackets,  and  are  wired  for  lighting.  The  frame 
is  of  brass  and  the  fruit  pendants  of  grapes,  pears  and  peaches 
are  all  pure  crystal  in  amethyst,  white  and  amber  tones. 
Standards:  $90  per  pair,  height  I  8  inches 
Brackets:  $50  per  pair,  height  1  5  inches 
Lyre:  $60  per  pair,  height  1 1  inches 

DEALERS  AND  DECORATORS  COMMUNICATE  WITH 

THE  ORSENIGO  COMPANY 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PRICES   AND 
DESCRIPTION 


and  true  craftsmanship 
which  inspired  the  workers 
of  the  period  of  Louis  XV. 
Those  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing to  America  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest 
skill  and  workmanship,  and 
have  been  wrought  by  crafts- 
men who  love  their  work 
and  are  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  early  French  designers. 
John  R.  Kowall, 

31  Rue  des  Francs,  Bourgeois,  Paris. 

"New  York 
Proxy  Shoppers 
7  East  39th  St. 


Dorit  Fail  to  Visit 
THE   FOURTH    EXPOSITION 

of 

Women's  Arts  &  Industries 


A    FASCINATING   ARRAY   OF    ACHIEVEMENTS    BY    WOMEN    IN 
ARTISTIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FIELDS 

Unique  Entertainment  Features 

Performances  by  Chalif  Dancing 
School,  Gloria  Gould  Bishop, 
Paul  Bartlett,  Medal  Award, 
Helena  Lanvin,  Soprano,  Lillian 
Owen's  Marionettes,  Fall  Fash- 
ion Revue, 

"     and  scores  of   other  arresting  and  amusing  numbers 

SEPTEMBER    21st-26th,    1925 

'  HOTEL  COMMODORE,  NEW  YORK 

11  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 

MANAGEMENT  OF 
COMMERCIAL  EXPOSITION  CO.,  411  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Qialfonte-HaddonHah 


ATLANTIC   CITY 


Summer  Outdoors  : 

SEA  BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

GOLF 

TENNIS 

YACHTING 

FISHING 

AVIATION 


Indeed,  it's  a  pleasure  to  visit  these 
two  delightful  hotels.  They  welcome 
you  to  Atlantic  City  with  the  hospi- 
tality and  friendly  atmosphere  of 
home. 


American  Plan  Only.  Always  Ope 
Illustrated  Folder  and  rates  on 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On  the  'Beach  and  'Board-walk.  In  the  very  center  of  things. 
Hear  us  on  the  radio — frequent  broadcasting  from  WPG 
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ARTS  A  DECORATION 
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r^ 


o> 


r^ftf^TfT^TSf^TK 


Fine  words  may  describe  a  fine 
hat  ^  but  far  more  eloquent  is  the 
silent  testimony  of  the  KNOX  label* 


+  The  KNOX  "Fifth  Avenue"  hat  for  Fall  has  the  broader, 

deeper  brim  and  comes  in  the  newer  colors  of  grey  and  tan. 

Priced  at  Eight  Dollars. 


Finishing  Woods 


(Continued  ft 

this  fact.  That  tins  is  true  is  very 
evident  when  wood  trim  around 
doors  and  windows  is  finished  with 
a  lustrous,  varnish  coat.  The  re- 
flected lights  from  the  surface  call 
too  much  attention  to  it,  dents 
arc  emphasized  and  the  whole 
takes  on  a  machinelike  slickness. 
Varnished  surfaces  dulled  with 
sand  paper  or  waxed  surface?  are 
much  more  charming  on  trim  than 
shining  surfaces. 

Then,  too,  Nature  does  not  like 
a  flat  surface  that  is  perfectly  flat. 
It  is  too  uninteresting  and  does 
not  break  up  the  light  into  capri- 
cious tones.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  the  panelled  wood  walls  of 
our  old  Colonial  houses  have  more 
charm  than  new  ones,  made  with 
the  same  mouldings  and  stained 
and  varnished  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  due  to  a  very  subtle  in- 
equality of  the  flat  surfaces  of  the 
old  panels.  These,  as  mentioned 
before,  were  made  by  hand,  and 
one  can  see  the  marks  of  the  plane 
as  the  carpenter  surfaced  the 
board.  Very  slight  depressions 
were  these,  but  enough  to  break 
up  the  light  that  fell  on  the  panel 
into  accidental  shades  and  reflec- 
tions. The  modern  panels,  made 
by  accurate  machines  and  sand 
papered  to  a  perfect  plane,  do  not 
show  these  playful  changes  of  light 
over  the  surface,  but  are  monot- 
onous and  lack  the  mystery  of 
changing  lights  and  tones  of  color. 
It   is   legitimate   to   use   this  prin- 
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ciple  of  breaking  up  the  flat  sur- 
faces with  mechanically  mad  in- 
equalities.   These  may  be  the  slight 

depressions  made  by  a  plane  or  the 
deeper  and  more  noticeable  im- 
pressions and  hacks  made  by  the 
adz.  The  raising  of  the  grain  of 
the  wood  by  some  mechanical  proc- 
ess may  also  be  a  legitimate  way 
of  accomplishing  the  same  thing. 
Water  stains  on  the  soft  woods 
will  raise  the  grain.  A  blow- 
torch run  quickly  over  the  surface 
of  cypress  and  the  subsequent 
scraping  of  it  with  a  wire  brush 
is  another  way  of  giving  a  sur- 
face texture  such  as  Nature  pro- 
duces on  drift  wood.  Emphasiz- 
ing the  pores  in  oak,  chestnut,  ash, 
walnut  or  mahogany  by  rubbing 
into  them  dark  or  light  pigments 
is  a  much-used  method  of  produc- 
ing variety  of  texture. 

Such  methods  can  hardly  be 
classed  with  those  practices  of  de- 
liberately making  the  wood  look 
old  by  boring  worm  holes  in  it, 
burning  parts  of  it  with  acid,  rub- 
bing off  the  edges  with  a  file,  mak- 
ing artificial  splits  and  many  other 
such  things.  For  the  real  artist 
of  wood  finishes  analyzes  the  work 
of  time  and  of  craftsmen  upon 
furniture  and  architectural  deco- 
rations to  learn  what  are  the 
principles  behind  the  beauty  that 
is  there,  and  when  he  knows 
these  principles  he  is  free  to  apply 
them  in  new  and  more  interesting 
ways. 


A  Survey  of  the  Revues 


(Continued 
over.  The  author  has  attempted 
to  broaden  the  appeal  of  his  opus 
over  that  of  Miss  Nichols'  by  sup- 
plementing his  Irish  and  Jews 
with  Greeks  and  Chinamen.  Any 
man  who  thinks  that  he  can 
broaden  the  appeal  of  "Abie's  Irish 
Rose"  is  surely  ready  for  the  at- 
tentions of  a  theatrical  alienist. 

The  leading  role  is  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Helen  Shipman.  This 
young  lady  works  so  hard  to  reg- 
ister that  she  defeats  her  own  ef- 
forts. There  is  nothing  more  try- 
ing than  to  attend  the  herculean 
smiles  and  gymnastics  of  perform- 
ers who  are  determined  to  make 
an  impression  on  their  audiences  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  Impressions  are 
not  generally  made  in  that  way. 
*  *       .  * 

The  most  recent  essay  of  our 
colored  friends  to  do  something 
about  a  musical  show  was  an  un- 
fortunate affair  called  "Lucky 
Sambo."  It  was  not  long  for  this 
world  and  departed  shortly  after 
its  birth.  The  colored  folks  re- 
sponsible for  it  had  nothing  new 
to  offer,  nor  did  they  find  them- 
selves capable  even  of  offering 
the  old  things  in  a  competent 
manner.  "Lucky  Sambo"  was 
patterned  closely  after  "Shuffle 
Along,"  "Runnin'  Wild,"  "Liza" 
and  the  other  Colorado  madura 
shows  that  amused  New  York  in 
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previous  seasons,  but  it  contained 
nothing  that  was  one-tenth  so  good 
as  anything  in  the  earlier  tune  and 
dance   tournaments. 

When  these  negro  shows  are 
good,  they  are  extremely  good — 
much  better  in  many  respects,  in 
fact,  than  the  usual  Caucasian 
show ;  but  when  they  are  bad,  they 
are  pretty  awful.  "Lucky  Sam- 
bo," by  way  of  example,  had  no 
more  claim  to  a  Broadway  hear- 
ing than  a  medicine  show.  Its 
staging  and  its  costuming  were  on 
the  same  low  level  as  its  music 
and  words,  and  the  majority  of 
its  participants  were  third-rate. 
There  are  many  chances  awaiting 
the  negro  in  the  direction  of  the 
revue,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
He  appears  to  remain  content  to 
learn  the  Charleston,  write  a  skit 
in  which  a  jail,  a  livery  stable  or 
a  grocery  store  figures,  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  There  is  a  lot  of  mu- 
sic show  talent  among  the  negroes 
of  New  York,  but  the  colored  re- 
vue impresarios  are  taking  no 
pains  to  unearth  it.  Yet  the  jol$ 
should  not  be  a  difficult  one.  A 
round  of  the  Harlem  cafes  will 
repay  the  next  man  who  wants  to 
put  on  a  mezzotint  dish  that  will 
recapture  the  New  Yorker's  in- 
terest in  the  amusement  gifts  of 
the  darker  race. 


< 
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CONCERNING 
INTRINSIC  VALUE 

The  Real  Value  of  Merchandise  is 
measured  by  that  degree  to  which 
it  fulfills  the  desire  of  the  purchaser. 

Our  Productions  are  of  the  very 
Highest  Quality  and  Necessarily 
cost  more  than  ordinary  grades, 
still  our  Prices  are  not  excessive 
such  as  Exclusive  Reputation  may 
ofttimes  suggest. 


Shirts- to-Measure,  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery,    Robes,     Sport    Requisites,    Etc. 


<$%.  <§iiEka  §»  (S>mjuirui> 


512   FIFTH  AVENUE 


LONDON 

OLD    BOND   STREE 


NEW  YORK 

PARIS 

T  2    RUE   DE   CASTIGLIO 


^2E#t> 
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(jentlemeris  Jailors 

FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our  Representative   Visits   the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West  —  dates  sent  on  application 


M 
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1865 


1925 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 


C.  C.  Shayne  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 


WHATEVER  the  new  mode 
calls  for,  interpreted  in  gar- 
ments that  meet  every  requirement 
for  day  or  evening  wear,  our  col- 
lection of  the  season's  most  fashion- 
able models  is  worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

COATS-WRAPS -SCARFS 

IN  EVERY  DESIRABLE  FUR 


Comparison  of  Price,    Quality  and 
Workmanship  Invited 


126  West  42nd  Street 


New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


c 


r uises 

To  the  Mediterranean—  Round-the-World- 
To  Africa  — The  West  Indies 


Mediterranean 

1926. 

Jan.     7  Adriatic 46  days 

"     16  Lapland 47  days 

"    23  Homeric 67  days 

"    26  Scythia         66  days 

"    28  Samaria       69  days 

"    30  Transylvania 62  days 

Feb.    2  Rotterdam 67  days 

"      9  Empress    of    France    ...  64  days 

"     16  Mauretania 41  days 

"     25  Adriatic 46  days 

Mar.  6  Lapland       48  days 

Apr.    3  Carinthia 42  days 

Round  the  World 

1925. 

Oct.  10  Carinthia 149  days 


Sailing  Dates 

Oct.  24    Resolute 102  days  1926 

Nov. 25     Belgenland 132  days  Jan. 

Dec.    3     Empress    of   Scotland    -    -     129  days  « 

1926. 

Jan.  14     Franconia 130  days 

"    20     Laconia 128  days  " 

Feb.    9    Resolute    (from    Frisco)    -     103  days  " 

TO   SOUTH   AMERICA,  AFRICA   AND  " 

MEDITERRANEAN  *«»■ 
1926. 

Jan.  19    Orca 100  days  „ 

West  Indies  " 

1925. 

Nov.  11     Arcadian 33  days  Mar. 

Dec.  19  Reliance 14  days  Apr. 


Reliance 15  days 

Ohio 29  days 

Megantic 31  days 

California 30  days 

Reliance 27  days 

Montroyal       29  days 

Columbus 25  days 

Veendam 27  days 

Ohio 30  days 

Columbus 25  days 

California 30  days 

Megantic 30  days 

Reliance 27  days 

Montroyal 29  days 

Reliance 14  days 


Let  Us  Help  You  Plan  Tour  Cruise 


-We  secure  the  best  possible  accommodations  at  the  steamship 
companies'  lowest  rates — you  pay  us  nothing  for  this  booking 
service ; 

-We  make  reservations  for  dining-room  tables,  deck  chairs  and 
rugs  ; 

-We  see  clients  off  to  make  certain  everything  is  as  it  should 
be; 

-Our  clients  are  met  by  our  representatives  at  Cherbourg, 
Paris  and  London,  and  given  every  possible  assistance; 

-We  meet  clients  returning  from  abroad  and  assist  in  expe- 
diting the  handling  of  their  baggage; 

-Our  Paris  office  is  available  for  our  clients  to  use  as  their 
mailing  address,  and  is  at  their  disposal  to  render  them  help- 
ful  service  in   the  making  of  steamer,   hotel  and   aeroplane 


reservations,  furnishing  first-class  automobiles,  arranging 
tours  or  just  interesting  short  sight-seeing  trips,  and  that  we 
also  have  in  our  Paris  personnel  expert  couriers  and  inter- 
preters ; 

-We  furnish  information  and  every  possible  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  procuring  of  passports  without  any 
charge  whatever  ; 

-We  obtain  passport  vises  without  any  charge  beyond  the 
actual  fees  of  the  respective  consulates; 

-In  addition  we  render  any  and  every  incidental  service  we 
can  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  clients.  . 

-All  of  this  service  is  absolutely  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE 
with  the  exception  of  assignment  of  couriers  and  inter- 
preters, which  is  made  at  a  very  nominal  cost. 


The  Arts  $  Decoration  Travel  Bureau 


<  • 


LONDON 


FREDERICK   LACK,  Executive    Director 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Book  Reviews 

By  WINIFRED  KATZIN 

The  Matriarch.  By  G.  B. 
Shi...     (Alfred  A.  Knopf.) 

Two  outstanding  English  novels 
of  the  past  year  the  "The  "Matri- 
arch" and  "The  Passage  to 
India."  Mrs.  Stern  also  has 
stopped  being  clever  and  has 
turned  out  a  masterpiece.  There 
is  even  hope  for  Rose  Macaulay 
now,  but  she  will  have  to  hurry 
up,  and  who  knows  but  that  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  may  be  lurking  round 
a  corner  with  a  Matriarch  of  her 
own  under  her  arm? 

The  Rakonitz  chronicle  is  an 
epic  thing;  it  has  the  breadth,  the 
sweep,  the  sturdy  lyricism  of  a 
veritable  "chanson  de  geste." 
There  are  whole  pages  of  it  that 
ought  to  be  done  into  the  pageant 
verse  of  the  "trouveres."  Much 
of  the  color  of  the  western  world 
will  go  out  with  the  extinction  of 
this  type  of  Jews  with  their  hand- 
some looks  and  oriental  joy  in 
luxury  and  the  skillful  mundanity 
which  gives  to  their  sophistication 
a  subtle   flavor  not  of   the   west. 

Cosmopolitan  as  they  are,  they 
remain  intensely  Jewish  in  their 
solidarity  as  members  of  the  Fam- 
ily. However  far  apart  geograph- 
ically or  temperamentally,  they 
are  one  in  that,  and  the  power  of 
the  Matriarchs  is  absolute.  More 
often  it  is  a  case  of  Patriarchs,  but 
the  idea  is  the  same,  varying  only 
^  in  degree,  in  almost  every  such 
community.  The  Gentile  in  their 
midst  finds  this  harder  to  endure 
than  any  of  their  other  alien 
characteristics  and  in  the  Rak- 
onitz history, 

Without  knowing  any  biograph- 
ical details,  one  would  guess  Mrs. 
Stern  to  be  a  specimen  of  late- 
Rakonitz  herself.  Certainly  she  has 
a  superb  clear-sightedness,  and  the 
astringent  quality  of  her  humor  is 
wholly  oriental.  It  is  a  brand  that 
takes  many  centuries  to  mature ; 
Jews  and  Hindus  have  it,  but  it 
needs  the  age  of  China  to  attain 
the  perfection  at  which  it  becomes 
the  supreme   gift  of  life. 

When   We  Were  Very 
Young.    By  A.  A.  Milne. 
(E.  P.  Dutton.) 

The  infant  critics  to  whose  un- 
tender  mercies  we  consign  the 
books  for  children  that  come  our 
way,  are  enchanted  with  Mr. 
Milne's  recollections  of  the  days 
when  he  was  very  young.  Either 
that  cheery  time  is  not  long  past, 
or  else  he  must  have  an  astonish- 
ing memory.  In  view  of  our  own 
experience,  we  would  warn  grown- 
ups not  to  start  reading  these 
verses  in  the  nursery  if  they  have 
anything  else  to  do  that  day,  be- 
cause they  will  be  called  upon  to 
4»  repeat  each  one  over  from  a  dozen 
tid.js  up.  In  emergency  cases, 
where  there  is  no  getting  out  of 
it,  they  had  better  be  careful 
which  they  choose,  for  nothing 
will  save  them  if  they  start  with 
"The  King's  Breakfast"  or  the 
one  about  the  field-mice.  We 
tried  it,  so  we  know. 
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Something  Finer 
in  Curtain  Rods 

Setting  a  New  Standard 


Kirsch  Curtain  Rods  in  StippleTone  fin- 
ish are  more  beautiful,  more  artistic,  and 
more  durable — they  are  equipped  with 
stronger,  more  practical  brackets — yet 
for  all  their  greater  beauty  and  value, 
they  cost  less  than  the  standard  Kirsch 
Rod  of  the  past. 

Kirsch  Curtain  Rods  provide  the  most 
practical  aid  in  window  draping.  Easy 
to  put  up;  easy  to  take  down;  fit  every 
window;  take  care  of  every  treatment. 
Only  Kirsch  offers  such  advantages 
as:  The  distinctive  StippleTone  finish, 
that  is  rich  and  silk-like;  the  one- 
piece  extension  section  for  building  up 
rods  of  any  length;  the  pilot  that  guides 
the  rod  smoothly  into  the  curtain  cas- 
ings; the  "Snug-fit"  brackets,  invisible  in 
use,  that  hold  the  rpds  firmly  in  place. 


Kirsch  also  provides  helpful  suggestions  for 
planning  and  making  window  draperies.  If  the 
wonderful  book  described  below,  doesn't  give 
all  the  help  you  need,  write  your  problems  to 
Kirsch    Interior    Decoration   Service    Bureau. 


"There   is   no   substitute  for  Kirsch 

Quality  and  Service" 
Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Look  for  (1) 
The  name  ■■Kirsch"  on  the  Rod;  (2)  The 
StippleTone   finish;  (3)  The    " 
Three-Color  Box. 


KIRSCH  MFG.  COMPANY 

290  Prospect  Ave..  Sturgis,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 

Kirsch'sMostValuableBook 
of  Window  Draping  Help 


A  32-page  book  packed  wi 
suggestions  for  every  room 
window;  24  complete  color  sc 
shades. 


ndows.  making  val- 
headings.  sew- 
Kirsch     hooks 
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A 

4th  oAnnual 
Cruise  de  Luxe 


Qta\nks 

-Mediterranean 


Egypt  —  Palestine 

Madeira,    Spain,    Gibraltar,    . 
Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera, 

(Limited    to    400    Guests— Less    than    Half    Capacity) 
By  Specially  Chartered  Magnificent  New  20,000-ton  Oil-Burning 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Sailing  January  26 — 67  Days 
The    Cruise    of    the    "Scythia"    to    the    Mediterranean    has    be- 
come   an    annual    classic.     In    every    respect   it    is    unsurpassed. 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with  spacious  decks,  lounges, 
veranda  cafes,  two  elevators,  gymnasium,  commodious  staterooms  with  run- 
ning  water  and  large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  baths. 
The    famous   Cunard    cuisine  and   service.      (Only   one   sitting   for  meals.) 

Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  without  extra  cost,  returning  via  S.  S. 

"Aquitania."  "Mauretania,"  "Berengaria,"  or  any  Cunard  Lin 


Luxur^Crulse    W£ST    INDIES  LV°- £  Dayf '8- 


FRANK    TOURIST   GO.     m 


542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ik  of  America.  Los  Angeles 
1529  Lorn, i   sit, 
187S)  Paris 


■s-J  Murk.'l  St  .  San  Ki  ain'isoo 
Philadelphia 

Cairo  London 


"Drop  all 
here— then 
FORGET  it 


A  Step  Saver  that 

Costs  Nothing  to  Operate 

WHEN  you're  planning  your  new  home,  banish 
the  nuisance  and  drudgery  of  waste  and  gar- 
bage disposal  forever.  The  time-tried  Kernerator 
will  do  it  —  and  the  only  cost  will  be  the  first  cost, 
which  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  good  radio  set. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Operate— Uses  no  Fuel 

The  Kernerator  (which  must  be  built-in,  as  it 
cannot  be  installed  later)  consists  of  a  brick  combus- 
tion chamber  at  the  base  of  the  chimney,  with  a 
hopper  door  in  or  near  the  kitchen  above  (also  on 
upper  floors  if  desired).  All  waste — garbage,  tin 
cans,  sweepings,  paper,  bottles  and  the  like — 
dropped  through  the  handy  hopper  doors,  falls 
to  the  combustion  chamber,  where  an  occasional 
lighting  reduces  everything  burnable  to  ashes. 

Ask  your  architect  or  builder — he  knows 
and  recommends  the  Kernerator — or  write 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

1072  Chestnut  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Non-combustibles  (tin 

are  sterilized  by  the 
flames  for  easy  removal 
with  the  fine,  dry  ashes. 
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ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Lout* 
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O      Genuine 

Hooked  Rugs 

1H.ANI>  MAl  no.  colorful,  lastingly  beau- 
tiful. Truly  quaint!  ('hnrmini;  in  lln-ir 
simplicity.  Harmoniously  interwoven  by 
real    i titain    folks    into    artistic    color 

dVsiKlis  of  chiliad. 'i.  Kash  lonrrt  to  your 
order,       if      you      desire.  MOTJNTIND 

Hooked  Rugs  arc  bright  soots  thai  lend 
years   of   beauty   to   your   home. 

See  one  on  your  floor— 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
PRACTICAL    DESIGN    FOR    INTERIORS 
PERIOD  STYLES  •  FABRICS  •  FURNITURE 

VAHAN  HAGOPIAN.Dip.ome.  Paris.  Beaux  Ails. 
Aichitecl.  Designer  and  Practical  Decorato; 


\  |"   lis 


you. 


A    ear 


without  any 
letter  with  sour  hank  reference,  Dnngs 
one  of  our  choicest  rugs  to  you  on  ap- 
proval. With  it  we  will  also  send  pic- 
tures of  many  othor  dosinns  for  yuur 
selection.  Your  inquiry  docs  not  obligate 
you   in   the  least.      Address — 

Mountain  Industries,  Dept."D,"  TRYON 
wm      mm       N-  Carolina   ft  _ 

oMountind 


HooKecURu 


PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

I.      Fmir-yi'nr    fnivcrsity    course    th-vdninnK 


Two- 
merchants    and    salesmen,     Uni- 
versity    rri'illt.  Srhiilnrshilis.  Instruction 

by    leading    authorities    and    practitioners. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
Washington  Square  New  York 


tEhe  $ennspU)ama  &tabemp 
of  the  Jf  int  Srtss 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets.  Philadelphia 

TAe  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction     in      Drawing,      Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Illustration.  Write  for 
Illustrated  Circular. 

BARBARA  BELL,  Curator 


Corporation  doing 
vork  has  an  open- 
one 

v;iio 


Mailing  Lists 


les 


TULIPS 

NARCISSI 

PEONIES 

In     marry    statrdard     varieties    and    some 
novelties.     Also  Snowdrops  and  Stars  of 
Bethlehem.      Send  for  complete  list. 

SPECIALS,    all    postpaid:    Peonies,    7 
plants,  all  different,  $2.00.    Tulips,  mixed 
Darwin,  $2.80  per  100;  Clara  Butt,  $3.20. 

0R0N0G0  FLOWER  GARDENS 
Carterville,  Mo. 

Baco  BATIK   Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.         Department  10 


Do  you  Want  To  Bu\  or  Lease 

A  COUNTRY 
HOUSE 

With  or  Without  Acreage 

LET  us  know  what  kind  of  a 
J  place  you  are  interested  in 
either  as  a  purchase  or  lease,  loca- 
tion preferred,  and  we  will  secure 
full  particulars  for  you  of  the 
best  available  opportunities. 

No  charge  jor  our  services 
Real  Estate  Department 

Arts   &   Decoration 

45  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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HlT^JCl  CABINETS 
)LJk^Jw>^MIRRORS 

Snort-White  Steel 

Sold  on  Approval 

\\7E  are  so  sure  that  the  work- 
manship  and  finish  of  our 
cabinets  and  mirrors  will  please 
you,  that  we  are  glad  to  send  you 
one  or  more  for  your  inspection — 
with  the  understanding  that  you 
are  not  wholly  pleased,  they  may 
be  returned  at  our  expense  for 
freight  both  ways. 


booklet  of  styles  and  sizes. 

HESS     WARMING     &    VENTILATING     CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


In  the  Office 


AS  1  look  through  August  Arts 
&  Decoration  and  study 
September  which  is  coming 
through  the  press,  and  schedule 
articles  for  October,  which  goes 
to  the  printers  next  week,  I  feel 
as  though  these  numbers  were 
filled  to  the  brim  with  the  words 
"city  houses,"  "country  homes," 
"decoration,"  "wrought  iron," 
"tapestries,"  "tiles,"  "fireplaces." 
And  yet  there  are  many  things  in 
these  magazines  besides  homes  and 
their  equipment.  Each  month  we 
have  Nathan's  fearless  and  caustic 
comment  on  the  stage,  Macdou- 
gall's  very  modern  and  interesting 
letter  from  Paris,  Rascoe's  whim- 
sical and  intimate  talk  of  the  liter- 
ary people  the  world  over,  as 
well  as  many  articles  on  the  fine 
and  industrial  arts.  Nevertheless, 
until  the  first  of  November  we  are 
thinking  more  about  homes  and 
and  how  they  can  be  made  the 
most  luxurious  and  comfortable 
places  without  bankrupting  oneself 
than  all  the  other  interesting  and 
fascinating  things  put  together. 

And  this  we  are  doing  inten- 
tionally because  we  firmly  believe 
that  from  the  first  of  August  on 
through  October  women  are  more 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  home  ques- 
tion than  in  any  other,  if  we  except 
the  problems  of  the  children  and 
schools.  For  this  reason  in  the 
October  number  we  are  presenting 
a  great  variety  of  American  homes. 
Among  the  most  interesting  there 
is  a  group  of  modern  Philadelphia 
homes,  somewhat  in  the  old  tradi- 
tion and  yet  with  a  new  note  and 
charm.  We  are  showing  also 
one  of  the  finest  new  homes  at 
Pebble  Beach,  California,  and  an 
interesting  type  of  architecture 
from  the  coast  called  the  Spanish 
Colonial.  From  Long  Island  we 
have  the  Artemus  Holmes  house, 
a  particularly  interesting  example 
of  the  luxurious  medium-sized 
country  house.  We  are  presenting 
too,  some  small  English  country 
houses,  full  of  inspiration  for  home 
builders    in    this    country. 

Our  features  of  architectural 
detail  are  particularly  interesting 
— among  them  articles  on  Pic- 
turesque Old  Chimney  Pots,  on 
Architectural  Fireplaces,  Painted 
Doors,  and  Early  American  Panel- 
ing. Our  industrial  art  features 
include  modern  tiles,  modern 
wrought  iron  and  a  study  of  ma- 
hogany woodwork.  Mr.  Eberlein 
will  do  an  aticle  for  us  on  plas- 
ter decoration.  He  has  studied 
this  subject  in  Italy  and  in  Eng- 
land and  has  some  interesting  il- 
lustrations showing  the  relation  of 
ornamental  plaster  to  home  deco- 
ration. 

Our  leading  article  for  October 
will  be  written  by  Alfred  C.  Bos- 
som.  The  subject  will  be  the 
relation  of  building  materials  to 
types  of  architecture,  to  location, 
and,  of  course,  considering  the 
question  of  local  materials.  So 
much  has  been  said  in  the  last  few 
years     about     the     importance     of 


building  with  local  materials  that 
the  other  side  of  the  question  is 
well  worth  discussing.  (>H  turse, 
where  local  material  seem  the 
best,  where  it  suits  the  type  oi 
house  that  one  desires  to  build, 
where  it  more  definitely  adjusts  a 
house  to  the  landscape,  it  is  verj 
important  to  consider.  Hut  where 
it  is  accepted  merely  as  a  matter 
of  economy  or  because  it  has  be- 
come a  tradition,  regardless  of 
landscape,  or  taste,  or  type  of  archi- 
tecture, it  ceases  to  seem  im- 
portant. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  build  a 
brick  house  in  a  town  where 
bricks  are  made  and  to  find  the 
house  an  architectural  mistake. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  a  rocky 
hillside,  it  may  be  very  important 
indeed  to  plan  a  structure  of 
stone  that  fits  to  and  supplements 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  We 
realize  that  it  would  be  rather  ab- 
surd to  drag  stone  hundreds  of 
miles  in  order  to  build  a  stone 
cottage  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  and 
to  me  stone  always  seems  eminently 
out  of  place  at  the  seashore.  There 
one  thinks  of  timber,  used  in  a 
rural  fashion,  and  concrete  of 
course,  which  is  most  appropriate 
of  all. 

But  Mr.  Bossom  is  the  person 
to  talk  about  this  and  he  will  do 
it  from  his  own  experience,  from 
a  profound  study  of  the  subject, 
writing  with  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, and  we  believe  that  we  shall 
have  a  very  important  article  in- 
deed quite  new,  and  handled  in 
a  very  personal  way. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  planning 
to  build  this  winter  or  in  the  early 
spring  will  find  it  well  worth 
their  while  to  make  a  study  of 
August,  September  and  October 
Arts  &  Decoration.  Even  fil- 
ing these  issues  because  of  their 
wealth  of  material  on  houses,  fur- 
niture, furnishings  and  all  the  pic- 
turesque details  of  home-making. 

Our  October  cover  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  we  have  ever  had. 
Before  Robert  Henri  returned  to 
Ireland  this  spring  he  gave  us 
permission  to  use  a  portrait  which 
he  made  last  summer  of  a 
little  Irish  boy.  The  colors  are 
gorgeous  to  a  degree,  and  in  rich- 
ness of  tone,  gayety  of  feeling 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  this  painting  is  a  very 
typical  Henri. 

I  am  sure  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers  to  know- 
that  November  is  going  to  be  our 
annual  Fine  Arts  Number  and 
we  wish  to  present  at  that  time  a 
survey  of  conditions  in  regard  to 
painting,  sculpture,  music  and 
literature  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  mean  that  all  mention  {  f 
foreign  art  will  be  excluded.  In 
any  case  what  is  important  on 
the  other  side  is  bound  to  be 
here  sooner  or  later  and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a 
thorough  enjoyment  of  it. 

M.  F.  R. 


SEPTEMBER,  1925 
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LENOX  HILL  STUDIO 

511  East  69th  St.,   'New  York 

TELEPHONE  RHIN.  10268-0730 
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—Beauty 


OR  those  who  love  beauty  in   every  form 
the  advertising  pages  of 

Arts  &  Decoration 

have  a  powerful  appeal.  This  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  care  exercised  in  admitting  to  our 
pages  only  advertisers  of  the  highest  character, 
the  high  quality  and  the  interest  in  the  mer- 
chandise itself,  and  also  the  artistic  presentation 
of  the  announcements  in  illustration  and  in  text. 
Hence  the  complete  confidence  in  any  of  our 
advertisers  is  amply  justified. 


SCOTTS  BENT  MIXTURE 


The  development  of  Creeping  Bent 
has   revolutionized   standards   in   la 
making.       This    splendid    lawn-grass    pro- 
duces    wonderful     rich,     velvety     green- 
sward.      In     years    to     come    the    better 
lawns  will   be   Bent   lawns. 
Bent   has   long   been    recognized    as   the 
best  grass  for  golf  course  putting  greens. 
i        It   has  now  proven  ideal   for  lawns. 

"Bent  Lawns,"   an   illustrated  booklet, 
I       is    full    of    useful    information    on    this 
^       wonder   grass.       A   copy   is    yours    for 
he  asking Please  write   for  it. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  COMPANY 
80  Twelfth  St.         Marysville,  Ohio 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 


11   Wall  Street 
New  York 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 


The  Fine  Art 

of 

Creating 

Beautiful 

Interiors 

Room  by  room  the 
reason  is  given  for 
every  step — covers 
the  whole  subject 
in  one  volume. 

1 92  illustrations  in 
doubletone,  9  in 
color,  7  diagrams, 
296  pages  octavo. 
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Price,  $6:52 


sively  equipped  cottage, 
ise  of  fair  dimensions; 
i  methods.  AH  grades 
shing    of    a    number    of 


Treating  of  furnishing  from  the  most  in 
bungalow  or  flat  to  the  smart  apartmei 
and  by  both  the  modern  non-period  and 
of    expense    are    provided    for.       Complete 

premises  is  indicated — color  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furniture, 
textiles  and  accessories  being  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furniture 
illustrated  is  that  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An 
effective  plan  for  the  securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  is 
presented  and  applied.  The  chapters  on  color  and  form  alone  are 
worth    the  price   of    the   book. 


J.B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 


Please    send    me   an   illustrated   pamphlet   of 
and  Apartment  and   other   similar   volumes. 


! 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


This  booklet 
describes— 

THE  most  interesting  and 
valuable  home   reading 
course  ever  created — 

A  COURSE  that  will  give  you 
.  knowledge  that  will  add 
vastly  to  your  enjoyment  of  life, 
that  will  save  you  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  that  will  equip 
you  to  practice  a  fascinating 
profession  if  you  so  desire. 


li 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music 
and  art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
things  with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your 
own   home   and   the   homes   of  your   friends. 

Because  it  will  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  home  through  the  years  to  come. 


Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every 
period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how 
accustomed  one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine 
one's  instinct  for  beauty  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  Interior  Decorating  is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And 
there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  "place"  and  evaluate 
a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


was  prepared  less  than  two  years  ago  by  a  group  of  the  most 
prominent  American  architects  and  decorators;  and  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and 
Nancy  V.  McClelland.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  authoritative  and 
up-to-date,  by  far  the  most  authoritative,  thorough  and  com- 
plete home  study  Interior  Decorating  course  in  existence. 

Its    twenty-four    lessons    will    give    you    a    thorough    and    com- 
plete   training    in   every   branch    of   the    art.     A    lesson    will    come 


to  you  every  two  weeks  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  of  at- 
tentive reading.  Individual  attention,  criticism  and  additional 
instruction  given  to  every  subscriber. 

When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  prac- 
tice interior  decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  career  so  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman, 
and  none  which  offers  greater   rewards. 


Send    this    Coupon  for   Beautiful    BOOKLET — Free 


Extract  from  one  of  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 

"...  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  each  lesson  as  it  came. 
All  of  them  were  so  complete,  so  interesting,  so  logical. 
I  feel  that  the  knowledge  they  impart  is  far  more  valuable 
than  that  given  by  many  of  the  required  courses  in 
schools  and  colleges.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who 
will  ever  have  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  home 
should  be  required  to  know  how  to  do  so  economically, 
comfortably  and  artistically.  What  can  be  more  valuable 
to  an  individual  and  a  community  than  personal  environ- 
ment? ...  I  liked  the  examinations  too.  Many  of  the 
questions  made  the  application  of  the  lessons  so  clear — 
made  sure  I  had  comprehended  the  facts  and  not  merely 
memorized.    ..." 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send    me    your    new    free   brochure    de- 
scribing your  course. 
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Listening  in 
on  the 
Language  Phone 


You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new- 
tune! 

You  merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone  rec- 
ord on  your  phonograph  and  listen.  You  hear  the  cul- 
tured voice  of  a  native  professor.  His  pronunciation 
is  perfect.  He  speaks  of  every-day  matters.  He  asks 
and  answers  every-day  questions.  At  the  same  time, 
you  read  aloud  from  the  book,  the  same  phrases  that 
you  hear  spoken.  Soon  you  are  yourself  saying  what 
you  hear — you  are  beginning  actually  to  speak  a  for- 
eign language,  to  understand  it,  and  to  think  in  it. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

for  a  surprising  short  while — and  you  can  converse  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  Rosenthal  Method  makes  this  possible.  Only  a  trained 
musician  can  learn  a  tune  without  hearing  it — by  merely  looking  at 
the  printed  notes.  But  anyone  can  learn  a  tune  by  listening  to  it  sev- 
eral times.     So  with  languages. 


At  Once  You  Begin  to  Speak  Another  Language 

You  begin  at  once  to  speak  and  understand  the  language  you  take 
up.  You  acquire  this  ability  in  your  own  home — on  your  own  phon- 
ograph, any  make — in  spare  moments — at  your  convenience.  No  arbi- 
trary lesson-hour  or  waiting  teacher  to  consider — no  distant  class- 
room to  go  to.  No  rules  to  be  learned,  but  perfect  accent  and  gram- 
mar assured. 


LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

(Title  Reg.   U.  S.   Pat.   Office) 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Two-Language  Men  and  Women  in 
Demand 

Men  and  women,  familiar  with  one  or  more 
foreign  tongues,  are  being  eagerly  sought.  Today, 
linguistic  ability  commands  high  pay — high  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  comparative  scarcity.  Thousands 
of  manufacturers  of  every  conceivable  product 
are  entering  the  export  field,  who  never  before 
sold  goods  outside  the  United  States.  They  must 
have  "two-language"  employees — sales  managers, 
secretaries,  correspondents,  typists,  clerks,  traveling 
representatives.  So,  also,  must  the  thousands  of 
new  importers.  So,  also,  must  the  old  established 
firms. 

Our  Foreign  Population 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population — speak 
a  foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a  man  more 
thoroughly  and  convince  him  more  quickly  by  talk- 
ing or   writing  to   him   in   his   mother-tongue. 

When  you  visit  foreign  countries — for  pleasure 
or  business — familiarity  with  the  native  languages 
is  indispensable. 

A  Social  Recreation 

Studying  foreign  languages  by  the  Rosenthal 
'  L?  ,suage  Phone  Method  can  be  made  a  social 
recreation.  Many  families  and  groups  of  friends 
make  a  game  of  it.  It  is  not  a  selfish  and  isolating 
pastime — but  one  that  can  be  shared  and  enjoyed  by 
any  number.  It  is  a  case  of  "the  more  the  merrier" 
— and  the  quicker,  too,  for  there  is  the  spur  of 
emulation. 


Literary  Masterpieces 

Read  the  masterpieces  of  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  literature 'in  the  language  in  which  they 
were  conceived  and  written.  The  full  flavor  of 
foreign  letters  cannot  be  translated.  Enjoy  French 
novels  before  their  characteristic  sparkle — their 
native  essence  has  evaporated  in  translation.  The 
original  Spanish  of  "Mare  Nostrum"  and  "The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  is  far  more 
vivid  than  the  English  version.  Then  consider  the 
greater  enjoyment  assured  by  an  understanding  of 
the  language  in  which  an  opera  is  sung — be  it 
Spanish,    French   or    Italian. 


When  You  Go  to  Europe 

The  visitor  to  Flanders  Fields,  the  Marne,  the 
Somme,  and  a  hundred  other  consecrated  spots  in 
Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  might  as  well  be  a 
deaf-mute,  unable  to  read,  if  he  cannot  understand 
and  speak  the  language  of  the  land. 

A  few  weeks'  practice  with  the  Language  Phone 
Method  remjoves  this  handicap  to  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  foreign  travel — loosens  the  tongue  and 
opens  the  ears. 


Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised,  en- 
dorsed and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in  such 
famous  Universities  as  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York, 
Boston,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joseph's  Seminary. 


FREE 


The  New  Book 
'Listening  in  on  the 
Language  Phone" 


How  to  increase  Your  Income,  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you  are  an 
employer  or  an  employee,  young  or  old,  a  pro- 
fessional man  or  woman,  a  practitioner  of  any  of 
the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  whatever  and 
wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire  Conversa- 
tional Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue  Quickly — and 
devote  only  ten  minutes,  three  times  a  day,  to 
study,  How  familiarity  with  even  one  foreign 
language  Increases  Your  Prestige — in  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  club,  the  office;  Widens  Your  Circle 
of  Acquaintances — social  and  commercial;  Multi- 
plies the  Pleasures  of  Travel  and  Reading;  Broad- 
ens Your  Intellectual  Horizon. 


FUNK    &   WAGNALLS 
354   Fourth   Avenue.    H 

COMPANY, 
ss   Building. 

New  York.    N 

Y. 

Please   send    me    by 
kind)    the    free    book 
Phone,"   together   with 
trial,  in  my  own  home 
for    Spanish,    French, 

mail    (without    obligation    of   any 
"Listening    in    on    the    Language 
details    of    your   offer    of    a    free 
of  The  Language  Phone  Method 
German   or   Italian. 

A  ddress 

A. 

4  D.  9-25 

City    .  .  . 

State 

Arts  ^Decoration 

The  Modern  Note  in  Houses,  Gardens,  Society,  Theatre,  MusicBooks 


'SKIPPER  MICK"  from  a  painting  by  Robert  Henri 


Courtesy  of  the  Macbeth  Gallery 


*  \ 


BEAUTIFUL  MODERN  HOMES  FROM  LONG  ISLAND,  THE  SOUTH, 
TSTEW  ENGLAND,  CALIFORNIA— RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED 


THE  MORE  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  ON  HOUSE  FITTING  ARE— DECORA- 
TIVE PLASTER— MODERN  TILES— WROUGHT  IRON— MAHOGANY 

>BER,   1925  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.,  Publisher —Eltinge  F.Warner  50  CENTS 


A  New  Idea  In  Merchandising 

FEATURING    GUARANTEED   KAPOCK  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 


The  Otis  Elevator  Co. 
The  Mott  Co. 
Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
Kapock  Decorative 

Fabrics 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
Fritz  &  LaRue 
Kirsch  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Rosenbach  Co. 
Wrm  Moore  Co. 
The  Voigt  Co 
D'Ascenzo  Studios 
Livezey  Linoleum 

Floors 
Armstrong's  Linotile 

Floors 
Harry  C.  Taylor  Co. 
Staman  &  Dickey  Co. 
Sulzer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Franklin  Photo  Eng. 

House 
Dittmar  Eng.  Co. 
J.  S.  Borgenski  Sons 
J.  Joseph  Capolino 
Biddle-Gaumer  Co. 
The  Arvon  Co. 


THE 

KAPOCK, 

HOUSE 

2011  WALNUT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION 

or 

UNUSUAL 

FURNISHINGS 

AND 

INTERIOR. 
DECORATIONS 


Wm.  F.  Fell  Co. 
Artisti-Kote  Stucco  Co. 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg. 

Co. 
Heat-O-Mat  Gas  Boiler 
The'  Henzel-Ziegler 

Trimming  Co. 
H.  T.  Patterson 

(Linens) 
Electrical  Allied  Firms 
Hood's  "Riviera 

Mission   Tile" 
Ruud  Water  Heater 
Champion,   Inc.,    Light 

Co. 
Muracote  Wall 
Ja-Nar  Radiator 

Cabinets 
Harris  Gramm,  Inc. 
Hagert,  Heath  &  Co. 
"Minneapolis''    Heat 

Regulators 
Wm.  A.  Roeschen 
Jere  Gorman 
Finnegan  &  Jansen 
The  London  Flower 

Shop 


In  the  fashionable  Rittenhouse  Square  residen- 
tial section  of  Philadelphia  The  KAPOCK  House 
is  nearing  completion  and  will  shortly  be 
opened  to  the  public  by  A.  Theo.  Abbott  &  Co. 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

Interior  decorators  of  national  reputation  are 
completely  furnishing  and  decorating  this  house 
of  fashion  with  the  best  and  correct  furnishings 
selected  from  leading  lines. 

KAPOCK  Decorative  Fabrics  have  been  na- 
tionally advertised  to  the  best  people  since  1913 


and  cheerfully  sold  by  decorators  and  mer- 
chants enjoying  the  best  of  reputation. 

This  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  K.AP0CK 
Houses  which  will  later  be  opened  in  the 
principal  centres  of  the  country — possibly  in 
yours. 

With  this  new  and  novel  merchandising  project 
being  launched,  many  new  creations  in  guaran- 
teed sun  and  tub  fast  KAPOCK  Fabrics  are  being 
introduced.  You  should  make  it  a  point  to  see 
these.  Write  us  today  for  our  representative, 
now  on  the  road,  to  call  with  the  samples  of  our 
new  KAPOCK  Fabrics. 


THIS  COMPLETELY  FURNISHED  HOUSE    BY  WELL  KNOWN  DECORATORS 


E.  A.  Belmont 
Charles  of  London 
Lyman  W.  Cleveland 
A.  L.  Diament  &  Co. 


Duncan  &  Duncan 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co. 
Kapock  Room 
H.  D.  Dougherty  &  Co. 


Chas.  C.  Purdy 
The  Rosenbach  Co. 
J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 
Woodville  &  Co. 


A.   THEO.   ABBOTT  &    CO 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


WM.  F.  B.  KOELLE,  Architect 
CHAS.  E.  MILDREN,  Art  Director 


DEPT.  V.—SEND  10c  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  "KAPOCK  SKETCH  BOOK." 


OCTOBER,  1925 
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BLACK*  STARR  &.  FROST 

The  unique  cutting  of  these  rare  briolets  and  baguette  diamonds, 
and   their  unusual  arrangement  and  setting,    make   this  piece 
9    Equally  interesting  whether  worn  as  a  dress  or  a  hat  ornament. 


FIFTH      AVENUE 


JEWELERS  FOR.  115  YEARS 
CORNER      48TH      STREET 


NEW      YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Novel  Gifts  for  Every  Season 


Home  Fittings  of  Elegant  Design 
and  Interesting  Execution 


Bronze  Boudoir  Lamp. 
Diameter  of  Base  6  inches. 
Height  18  inches. 
Finished  in  Antique  Gold, 
Silver  or  Verde. 


Cigarette  Box — ornamented  with  12  signs 
of  the  Zodiac.  Finished  in  Antique  Gold, 
Silver  or  Verde. 

Length  7  inches,  height  2l/2  inches — width 
4  inches.      Lined   with  Cedar. 


Bronze  Tabouret  with  Marble 
Top.  Size:  25  inches  long,  13 
inches  wide  and  23  inches  high. 


We  Cordially  Invite  You  to  Visit  Our  Studios 


IN  no  period  of  recent  history  has  the 
interest  in  hand  wrought  metal  work 
been  so  great  as  at  the  present  time.  This 
modern  Renaissance  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  vision  and  good  taste  of  our 
architects  and  decorators  and  the  universal 
appeal  which  hand  wrought  iron  and  bronze 


makes  to  persons  of  culture  and  refinement. 
The  Segar  Studios  offers  to  architects  and 
decorators  the  services  of  their  staff  of  highly 
skilled  craftsmen,  capable  of  producing  in 
any  metal  any  design  varying  from  those  of 
the  utmost  beauty  and  delicacy  to  the  heavier 
designs  of  Spanish  influence. 


DOORS— GRILLS— FURNITURE— LIGHTING    FIXTURES— LAMPS— STAIRWAYS,    ETC. 


Bronze  Cigar  and 
Cigarette  Humidor. 
Cedar  lined,  with  mois- 
t  e  n  e  r .  Length  12 
inches — height  4  inches 
— width  6  inches. 


Hand  Wrought  Iron  and  Bronze  Jardiniere 
30  inches  long — 12  inches  wide  and  27  inches 
high. 


Bronze  Serving  Tray. 
Diameter  20  inches. 
Finished  in  Antique 
Gold,  Silver  or  Verde. 


SEGAR  STUDIOS,  257  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


ARTS  Sc  DECORATION,  October,  1925.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXIII,  Number  6.  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00 
a  year;  two  years,  $10.00;  three  years,  $12.00;  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class. 
matter'March  5,  1919,  at  the  p 


in  New  York  City, 


of  March  3,   1879.'  Copyrighted,  1925,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co., 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Offic 


OCTOBER,  1925 
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C  Master  craftsmanship,  interpreting  the  fine  designs  of  the 
early  English,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  periods,  marks 
Orsenigo  Furniture  with  an  especial  stamp  of  distinction. 
There  are,  at  all  times,  attractive  exhibits  of  Living  Rooms, 
Dining  Rooms  and  Bedrooms  arranged  in  the  New  York  salons. 
For  broader  purposes  of  selection,  the  clients  of  Dealers  or 
Decorators  are  welcomed  upon  presentation  of  the  necessary 
letter  of  introduction. 

PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 


FACTORY-LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA,  CAL. 
813   LINCOLN    BLVD. 
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SPANISH   AIVT    GALLERIES,    PALM    BEACH 

Spanish j[rt  (jalleriej 

NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH  MADRID 

Oban  S.   ^erberyan 

Proprietor 


Addison  Mizner  Bldg. 
Palm  Beach 


10  East  47th  Street      ,       if 
New  York 
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New- 


AS  A  PARIS  MODE! 

(A/hen  MAYFAIR  HOUSE  opens  in 
October  it  will  be  not  only  Park 
Avenue's  latest  and  finest  apartment 
hotel,  but  will  usher  in  a  new  mode 
of  apartment  living  with  more 
freedom  from  care  and  responsi- 
bility than  you  have  ever  known. 

Edward  H.  Crandall 


1  TO  6  ROOM  SUITES 

FURNISHED  OR  OTHERWISE 

OCTOBER  OCCUPANCY 

LEASING  NOW 


'Representative  on  ^Premises 

BROWN,  WHEELOCK; 
HARRIS,  VOUGHT  &  CO.,  lNC.,c*g«i* 

20  East  48th  Street,  New  York 


^An  ^Apartment  ZHbtel 


Li  «r ^rTlr' "'  f 

[IF  t 

j#TmvijL,  B'v'f 

:t*gffi'i^~^J      [  ,  V/.« 

mil 

siSC  -    \gj§3 

S^jfeqiTj'^^ss^pgySs^  ** ' 

- 

~   "      -  .-'      - 

A  LIVING  ROOM 


ENTRANCE  LOBBY 


s 


s 


£^ 


i^-i 
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EXCLUSIVE! 

J^ES:  In  the  sense  that  it  has  been  carefully 
-*  planned  and  developed  for,  and  restricted 
to,  refined  and  socially  responsible  homeseekers 
who  would  enjoy  the  neighborhood  spirit  and 
community  activities  for  which  the  section  has 
become  famed. 

River  Road  offers  50  minute  electric  train 
service,  sewer,  water,  gas,  electricity,  municipal 
police  and  fire  protection.  Extensive  river  views. 
Easily  accessible  to  station,  Scarborough  School, 
Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club,  Rockwood  Hall 
and  Briar  Hills  Country  Club. 

Offered  in  Plots 
of  %  Acre  and  Upward 


527  Fifth  Ave.     Tel.  Murray  Hill  6526 


Scarborough  Office  Directly  Opposite  Static 

Tel.  Ossining  1400 


%*&&£ 


&?Ss>3S£y$?-rj-rJ  - 


FURNISHED  or 

uiiluriiisliea  apart- 
t,  without  housekeeping 
cares,  can  be  selected  from 
tlie  lew  that  are  now  avail- 
able. 


mm 


AMERICA'S  FINEST 
HOTEL  APARTMENTS 

PARK  AVENUE  48^  to  491H  STS.,  NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Managing  Director 

*3Cte— 
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Suppose  your  doctor 

gave  you  six  months 

more  to  live 

Your  FIRST  THOUGHT  would  be  of  your  family; 
your  second  thought  of  your  will.  You  may  have 
twenty  more  years  of  life,  or  thirty  or  forty —  but  you 
do  not  know..  For  safety's  sake,  make  your  will  today. 
In  our  business  we  have  seen  the  sorrow, the  worry 
and  the  hardship  caused  by  the  failure  of  men  to  make 
their  wills  in  time — and  by  wills  which  failed  to 
afford  adequate  protection. The  only  safe  course  is  to 
make  your  will  today. 

Send  for  an  Equitable  Will  Memorandum.  You 
can  fill  it  out  in  a  few  minutes  to  give  your  lawyer 
the  information  he  needs  in  drawing  your  will. 

T™  EQUITABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 


37  WALL  STREET 


UPTOWN  OFFICE 
Madison  A  ve.  at4Sth  St. 


IMPORTERS  AND  TRADERS  OFFICE 
247  Broadway 


MEXICO  CITY 


LONDON  •  PARIS 

Total  resources  more  than  $500,000,000 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 


11  Wall  Street 
New  York 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
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IBeekman 


m 


nsion 


delightful  Seven  Room 
Apartments  On  the  Sast 
River  at  51st  Street 

A  7  room  apartment  overlook- 
ing the  River  has  been  fur- 
nished to  show  its  charming  pos- 
sibilities as  a  New  York  home. 
There  are  also  apartments  of  4,  5  and  11 
rooms,  with  open  fireplaces,  sunny  bed- 
rooms, well  ventilated  kitchens  and  service 
of  the  highest  order — in  this  completely- 
fireproof  building.  Yacht  landing  at  the 
foot  of  East  51st  Street. 

Your  inspection  is  invited.  October  oc- 
cupancy. 

To  visit  Beekman  Mansion  take  Club 
Bus  leaving  Fifth  Ave.  at  East  51st  St.  10 
minutes  before  and  20  minutes  after  the 
hour,  week  days.  (Except  between  1  and 
2  o'clock.) 

100rt  Cooperative 

Organizers:     Thomas  Holding  Corporation. 
Builders:  T.  E.  Rhoades  Co.,  Inc. 


20  EAST 
48th  STREET 


Telephone 

VAN.  003 1 


Wm\020Wm 

FIFTH  AVENUE 

SUNNY    CORNER   OF    EIGHTY-THIRD    STREET 


An  Entrance 

J?Ol  R  steps,  down  a  broad,  gracefully  curving  stairway 
into  a  truly  magnificent  room  of  more  than  20  by  40  feet, 
with  18-foot  ceiling.  A  generous  log-burning  fireplace 
giving  the  whole  an  air  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer. 
Three  wide,  double-height  windows  furnishing  abundance 
of  fresh,  clean  air;  a  delightful  outlook  over  the  ever- 
changing  greenery  of  our  grandest  park.  High  walls,  in- 
viting rare  tapestries  and  paintings — adding  to  grace  and 
charm  that  spaciousness  which  is  so  necessary  a  comple- 
ment to  good  taste. 

This  is  not  the  "great  room"  of  a  famous  colonial 
mansion — it  is  the  salon  to  the  seventh-floor  residence  at 
1020  Fifth  Avenue. 

A  truly  fine  room  in  a  truly  fine  residence  of  fourteen 
rooms  and  five  baths. 

A  broad  front  with  wide  windows  welcoming  the  warm 
southern  sun,  more  windows  west  toward  the  evening 
glow — three  cheery  log-burning  fireplaces — and  conve- 
niences which  could  never  be  had  in  a  private  house;  all 
add  to  the  charm  of  this  beautiful  residence. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  delightful  or  wholly 
desirable  home  in  all  New  York  than  this  one  at  1020 
Fifth  Avenue.  And  yet  the  cost  is  far  less  than  that  of 
a  house  of  like  size  and  location. 

A  book  giving  the  floor  plans  and  other  information 
will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

The  agent  on  the  premises  will  offer  every  convenience  for 

inspection,  every  day,  including  Sunday 

One  Apartment  to  a  Floor 

Ready  to  Occupy  Now 

100%  Co-operative  Ownership 

Duplex— 10  rooms,  4  baths,  ex.  lav.     -     140.000 

12  rooms,  4  baths.  -     $65,000 

14  rooms,  5  baths,  $87,500  to  $105,000 

Plans  by  Warren  &  Wetmore 

The  names  of  those  who  have  already  become  owners  will  be 

given  on  request 


VV  HEN  you  improve    the    arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  an  apartment 
which  belongs  to  you,  you  are  increas- 
ing the  value  of  your    own    property. 

Selling  and  Managing  Agent 

^3f|po«SlasLEllimanECo;^ 

<93te3kl?i;  East  49th  Street- Plaza  92oofe 
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REAL 

Country    Estates 


LONG  ISLAND 


Many    choice    estates    on    the    exclusive 

NORTH    SHORE    OF   LONG    ISLAND 

IN 

Wiping   %)ck,   £Meado<w  Brook, 
Creek  and  Links  Golf  Club  Sections 

Shore  fronts,  also   attractive  farms   in   the  hunting  sections 
Properties  from   Great  Neck  to  Smithtoivn 

LONG    ISLAND     NORTH     SHORE    SPECIALISTS 

WHEATLEY  HILLS  REAL  ESTATE 
CORPORATION 

Brokers 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIHIIII^ 


Houses 

ARE 

Scarce 

On  the  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island  Between 
Roslyn  and  Oyster  Bay 

Land  Values  are 
Rising 

Good  acreage  will  soon  be  at  a 
premium.  More  people  are  build- 
ing  than   buying   today.      It   costs 


Buy  Now  and  Build! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  reasonably 
priced  acreage   opportunities: 

Glen   Head 
75   acres.     Good  view.      Excellent 
property.      $1,200    an   acre. 

Locust    Valley 
Adjoining     Creek    Club.      Near 
water.    56  acres.    $3,500  an  acre. 

Mill   Neck 

200  acres  in  plots  of  5  acres  or 
more.  Restricted.  Magnificent 
views.  Good  train  service.  Near 
clubs.  $5,000  an  acre. 
Brookville 
Heart  of  hunting  country.  Ideal 
property.   65  acres.   $1,500  an  acre. 

The  Time  to  Buy  is  Now! 

Ladd  &  Nichols,  Inc. 

4  East  46th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Tel.:  Vanderbilt  119S 


%llil!!'ll!!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll|i; 


Beacon   Hill 
Port  Washington 

English  Brick  Architecture. 
Wonderful  view  of  Manhas- 
set  Bay.  Eight  rooms,  two 
tile  baths;  every  possible 
convenience,  breakfast 
nook,  hot-water  heat,  incin- 
erator, weather  strips,  cop- 
per screens,  two-car  garage, 
groundsplanted.  Lot  84x1  65. 

PRICE,   $32,000 
Copp  Bros.  Realty  Co.,  Inc. 

67    Main    Street 
Port    Washington,   N.    Y. 


GREAT 
NECK 
SHORE 
FRONT 
ACREAGE 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shore 
front  properties  located  in  the  Kings 
Point  Section  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  It  has  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  sandy  beach  right  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  is  being  offered  in  two  or 
more  acre  pieces  with  all  improvements. 
This  property  is  very  highly  restricted 
and    exclusive.      For    further    particulars 


! 


of 


I.     G.    WOLF 

GILSEY  BUILDING,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Telephone    Great    Neck    921-922 


East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
FOR  SALE 

Estate  of  six  acres  located  in  center 
of  village.  Large  dwelling,  garage 
and  stable.  Grounds  very  attractive 
and  excellent  ocean  view.  House 
has  nine  master  bedrooms  and  six 
baths  and  six  servants'  bedrooms 
and  one  bath.  Large  stable  and 
garage  and  six-room  apartment. 
Property  to  be  sold  furnished. 
For  Further  Particulars  Address 

E.  T.   DAYTON,  Agent 
EAST  HAMPTON,  L.   I. 

Telephone:   251  East  Hampton 


Great  Neck 

Attractive  new  home  of  old  Colonial 
design  in  the  finest  section  of  Great 
Neck.  House  contains  11  rooms 
and  4  baths  with  the  best  of  con- 
struction, including  brass  plumb- 
ing, etc.  Plot  is  one  acre  with 
more   land   available   if   desired. 

Price,  $52,500 

CANTERBURY  REALTY  CORP. 

Station    Plaza 
Great    Neck,    Long    Island,    N.    Y. 

'Phone:  1,06  Great  Neck 


High  on  Montclair'g 
Mouotaii  inside 

A  residence  of  charm  that  will  grow  on  you  as 
[he  years  pass.  Built'  by1  the  present  owner  to 
be  a  real  home,  it  achieves  both  distinction  and 
quiet  rcstfulness.  Spacious  rooms,  innumerable 
:  far  below  replacement  cost. 
Broktrs  Prof  cud 


amesMooney/nr. 

A\       Opposite  Lackawanna  Terminal 
'j^     MONTCLMR       NEW  JERSEY 


LONG  ISLAND 


Great  Neck  to  Huntington 

Real  Estate 

Many   decided    bargains    are   among 
our   listings;  acquaint  us  with  your 

BAKER  CROWELL,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


FOR  SALE 
AT  THE  1000  ISLANDS 

Beautiful  summer  homes  to  close  estates 
excellent  hotels  and  restaurants,  several 
business  opportunities,  best  ever  offeree 
in   this  region. 


JOHN  OLEARY 


Clayton,  N. 


Greater  Palm  Beach 

—4th  City 

of  the  World 

Have  you  noticed  how 
many  important  business 
concerns  list  their  addres- 
ses as  New  York,  London, 
Paris — and  Greater  Palm 
Beach? 

GREATER  PALM  BEACH 

—TRULY  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  CITY— 

Comprising  Palm  Beach  and 
■West  Palm  Beach,  only  36 
hours  from  New  York  City, 
and  in  continuous  communi- 
cation with  the  world's  fin- 
ancial centers.  The  logical 
business  place  and  residence 
of  the  world's  social  and  fin- 
ancial leaders. 

This  substantial  resort  city 
has  tripled  its  permanent 
population  in  the  last  five 
years.  More  than  $30,000,000 
worth  of  buildings  now  under 


Abe 

autiful  illust 

rated  book- 

let  in 

four    colors 

has    been 

prepa 

ed    for    you. 

Write  us 

today 

addressing: 

GREATER  PALM  BEACH 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
502  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

"  Where  Summer  Spends 
the  Winter." 


SIMPLIFY  YOUR  FALL 

HOME  HUNTING 

PROBLEMS 

THE  real  estate  department  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  is  prepared  to  assist 
you  in  rinding  your  requirements  in  a 
home. 

Whether  it  be  the  purchase  of  a  co- 
operative apartment,  an  apartment  to 
rent,  a  suburban  home  or  a  country  estate, 
let  us  help  you. 

Write  us  fully  as  to  your  requirements 
and  we  will  send  you  complete  data. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

Write  today 

Real  Estate  Department 

Arts  e?  Decoration 

45  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OCTOBER,  1925 
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■\-m-U1  W-tfPf^r 


A  Spanish  Dining  Room  Suite  in  Walnut  designed  and  Executed  by  us,  showing  an  unusual 
adaptation  of  Chinese  Lacquer  in  harmony  with  the  Period. 


When  you  avail  yourself  of  our  expert  advice,  the 
planning  of  decorations  for  an  entire  home,  a  single 
room  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  becomes  a  simple  matter. 


H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

221-127  West  27th  STREET 
ZNewJ/orh 
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Interior  Decorations 


Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  of 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON  WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


To  Young 

r 

People  about 

1 

to  SMarry 

*> 

You    are    cor- 

i^       1  • 

dially  invited 

|J*slj* 

to    visit    my 
unusual  collec- 

• V  p^ 

tion    of    earlv 

English  Furni- 

ture of  a  tvpe 

Old  English 

most  suitable 

Andirons 

for    the    sum- 

in  Stock 

mer  home. 

FRANK  j> 

IORRIS 

Antique  English 

Furniture — 

Chintzes 

Etc. 

104  East  57th  St., 

New  York  Citv 

Plaza   S 

>64 

Underlaid  Tapestries 


o 


BTAIN    from 
nported     m 


you  work  in  the  design.  It 
is  easy,  fascinating  work, 
and  the  beauty  of  the 
completed  tapestry  will 
delight  you. 


Let  us 


xpla 


Also,  stamped  pieces  and 
tapestries  with  design  fin- 
ished, background  to  work. 


ara  Hadleu 

ESTABLISHED    1890  \J 


N/NE    EAST    THIRTY -FIFTH    STREET 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction   of  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


AFTER  our  summer's  depar- 
ture from  the  city,  shopping 
at  this  season  comes  as  a  new  and 
exhilarating  experience.  More 
and  more  are  the  New  York 
shops  beginning  to  resemble  the 
famous  market  centers  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  __^^^^^ 
variety  and 
wonder  of 
their  wares, 
and    we    find, 

without  an  exhaustive  search, 
on  every  side,  something  to 
satisfy  our  desires  or  our 
needs. 

At  the  Beaux  Arts  Shade 
Co.,  the  daintiest  accessories 
for   the   bedroom   are  shown 
in  the  new  importa- 
tions   from    Paris. 
Among  these  is  the 
Baccarat   glass  bou- 
doir   lamp,    illus- 
trated,   mounted    in 
French    gilt    and    in 


lacquer  cigarette  box,  suggesting 
the  Orient,  yet  expressing  the 
touch  of  the  French   artisan. 

Embroidered  cushions  and  lace- 
trimmed  chaise  longue  covers  vie 
in  beauty  with  lamp  shades  and 
toilet  boxes  for  the  dressing  table. 

=*"**«•.  °dd    b'tS    °f 

v^o*^*~^^         bronze    and 

porcelain  that 
form  an  inter- 
esting note  of 
decoration     are    also    shown 
with   lamps   in   infinite  vari- 
ety and   sizes. 

From  the  Household  Pat- 
ent Co.,  the  many  small  ac- 
cessories   that    contribute    to 
comfort   and    have   a    charm 
all    their    own    may 
be  obtained,  such  as 
the   brass   trivet,   il- 
lustrated.     This  is 
not  only  useful  dur- 
ing the  tea  hour,  to 
keep  the  kettle  or 


complete   harmony  Brass  fireside  trivet  for  hold-  P'ate  of  toast  warm 

with    the    delicate,  i,tg  any  article  to   be  kept  before  the  open  fire, 

orchid-colored  shade,  warm.  Height  8l-j".  Courtesy  but  its  cut-out  top  is 

The  oval  pillow  COV-  of  the  Household  Patent  Co.  equally    ornamentaI 


ered  in  applique  net  over  change- 
able blue  silk,  with  ruffles  of  lace, 
is  another  charming  importation, 
and    the    Chinese    red    and    gold 


as  a  feature  of  the  fireplace  equip- 
ment. A  large  assortment  of 
andirons  and  knockers,  reproduc- 

( Continued  on  page  12) 


Amber  glass 
7"  v  a  s  e, 
etched  and 
c  u  t.  Orna- 
mental fish, 
may  also  be 
used  as  con- 
tainer. Sizes 
12"  x  14". 
Canary  glass 
candy  jar. 
Etched  ca- 
nary glass  10" 
cake  plate. 
Courtesy  of 
the  Czecho- 
slovak Glass 
Products  Co. 


(^hll]l-}llltc\|pnc 

*yn/ertor£?>eeor&  //'on/' 

garniture 

Z^k/icy/uc/s 
fs( nt Scutes 


IOl  Park  Ave.  &i  40»h  St 
•■Vewyork 


This  interesting  Early  American 
Low  Chest  of  Drawers  is  authentic 
throughout — including  original  brasses 
and  Escutcheons.  Will  lend  charm  to 
any  Home.  One  of  the  many  rare 
items  to  be  found  in  our  Collection  of 


'Pennsylvania  Tiutcli  conceptio 

Sheraton  1770 

PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  CO. 

1725  Chestnut  Street,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Established  iscr, 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


$28.75 

Regularly  $42.50 
"The  Collegiate  Arm  Chair" 

both  charming  and  comfortable,  will  add 
a  spot  of  color  to  the  room.  Mouth  con- 
structed. As  illustrated,  upholstered  in 
chintz  with  loose  cushion.  Regular 
$42.50,    special    $28.75-. 

EDWARD    R.    BARTO    &    CO. 

Interior   Decorators  ami   Furnishers 

775  Lexington  Avenue,   New  York 

Between  60th  and  61st   Streets 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE- 

YOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 

Andirons'  Fl/m  oirj 

Tire  Tools  Screens 

lanterns  renders 

Orates  Oorcherej 

toe  fas  1  etterVoxtj- 

THE  HERFORT 

COMPANY 

30Vest47th.St., 

Brraht|935 


BODINE    STUDIOS 


J.   CLARENCE    BODINE,   President 
250  West  54th  Street,   New  York  City 


•■. 


Interesting  Vistas 
Consul 


Visit    Our    Studios 


EARLY    AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 

Send  for  Fail  Priced  List 
of  Quaint  and  Beautiful 
Home  Furnishings,  Furni- 
ture. Early  Glass,  China, 
Pewter,  Lustre  Silhouettes, 
Lamps.  Hooked  Rugs,  etc., 
from  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Collections  in  Amer- 
ica. "A  Veritable  Museum." 
Visitors  Most  IVclcowe 

KATHARINE   WILLIS 

321  Boston  Post  Road 
Port  Chester,  X.  Y. 
(20  miles  from  New  York) 
272  Hillside  Avenue 
Jamaica,  Long  Island 
(20  minutes  from  Broadway) 


WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
INTERIOR    ^DECORATIONS 


J 15 

French  Peasant  Arm   Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.      .      .     . 

Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round, 

South    22nd   Street,   con 

PHILADELPHIA 

$75.00 
£35.00 
ler   Cypress 

Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
for  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull ;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
You  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent    co-operation    obtainable. 


FEATURING  HANGING  BOOKSHELVES 

DECORATIVE   AND   USEFUL 


Finished  22.50 

Made  by  Master  Craftsmen.  Fin- 
ished in  Mahogany,  Walnut  or  Maple 
at  prices  listed  herein.  Painted  to 
match  sample  $2.00  additional. 

Orders  promptly  shipped   on  receipt  of  check  or   money 

order,  no  charge  for  packing. 

HENRY  J.  DAVIDSON 


680    Lexington    Ave.,    New    York 


Felicia  ^dams 


CAN    CREATE    FOR    YOU 

THE  OLD-WORLD  BEAUTY  OF 
SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN  HOMES 
THE  DIGNITY  OF 
ENGLISH  GEORGIAN  HOUSES 
THE  QUAINT  FRESHNESS  OF 
EARLY    AMERICAN    INTERIORS 

OR 

THE  COLORFUL  FRENCH  ATMOSPHERE 


ig  Cast  6lst  Street 


JA(><ir  York  City 


_/*$• 


Highest  Grade 
Fireplace  Furnishings 

Also  wood  mantels 

of 

special  or  good  stock 

designs 

Catalogs  when  desired 


Edwin  A.  Jackson  Q?  Bro.,  Inc. 

Office  and  Showroom  : 

50  Beekman  Street,  New  York 

Uptown  Salesroom  :   Lexington  Ave..  Cor.  65th  St..  New  York 


A    fine    example    of    a    Chippendale   chair 

and    table,    particularly    well    adapted    for 

Colonial   Drawing    Rooms. 

REPRODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 

Exclusive  Furniture 

Curtain   Fabrics 

DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

2013  Walnut  Slreel  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Darnley 

Inc. 

Decorations  for  the 

Town  or  Country 

House 


395  Madison  Avenue 
New   York 


ANTIQUES 

—  FURNITURE 
—BROCADES 
-P  E  WI E  R 
-SILVER 
-GLASS,  ETC. 
Write     for     Information 

Burley&Company 

CHINA  -  CRYSTAL  -  LAMPS  -  ANTIQUES 
Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Established    J833 
CHICAGO 


Interior  Decorations 

|         jp rr 

! 

MRS.  DEVAil  ADAMS 
1 8  East  57th  Street 

Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  /DISTINCTION 


DRAPER  MANSION 
THE  CAMPBELL  STUDIOS 


"THE 
BEDROOM 
COMPLETE 


Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional  Pieces 
Original  Designs  and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day  Beds  a  Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

7   WEST   45th    STREET 
tryant  0914  N.  Y.  City 


The  16  E.  Thirteenth  Street 
Antique  Shop 

New  York 

Recentlu  acquired—  a  fall  panelled  room  from 

New  Hampshire;  3  panelled  room  ends, 

a  large  collection  of  latches, 

hinges  and  locks. 


COLOR 

For  the  Dining  Table 
A  newer  touch  than 
lace  or  linen  to  tone 
with  flowers  and  china. 

Velvet  Strips,$  15 and  up 

EmilyRockwood 

30   East  54th   Street 
New  York   City 


Four  fold  screen,  43"  high,  decorated  with  Godey  prints 
and  a  painted  background.    Courtesy  of  Kerstin  Taube 


tions  of  old  Colonial  designs,  may 
also  be  had  at  reasonable  prices 
and  faithful  copies  of  the  Paul 
Revere  lantern,  electrified,  that 
hangs  from  a  bracket  or  may  be 
suspended   from   the  ceiling. 

Decorative  glass,  which  has 
found  unquestioned  favor  in  the 
modern  home,  is  seen  in  faithful 
reproductions  of  the  antique  at  the 
Czecho  Slovak  Glass  Prod- 
ucts Co.  Among  these  the 
etched  vase,  illustrated,  is 
typical  of  the  work  of  the 
Czecho  Slovak  factories  and 
the  deep  amber  coloring  pro- 
duced. The  canary  glass  of 
the  covered  candy  jar  and 
sandwich  plate  is  also  dis- 
tinctive in  tone,  together 
with  ruby  red,  deep  blue 
and  green,  used  for  can 
dlesticks,  compotes,  de 
canters,  bowls  and  table, 
glassware,  gen- 
erally. Among  the 
smaller  items  are 
amusing  little  pa- 
per weights  that, 
like  the  ornamen- 
tal fish,  illustrated, 
are  made  by  the 
workmen  in  the 
factories,  after 
hours,  and  sold  by 
them  to  the  fac- 
tory, for  distri- 
bution. 

At    Kerstin 


furniture.  Here,  too,  are  rare 
pieces  of  china,  glass  and  lustre 
and  old  mirrors.  Basque  linen 
and  Italian  linen  for  towels  and 
table  use  are  also  to  be  had. 
A  pair  of  blue  glass  dolphin  can- 
dlesticks with  parchment  shields, 
I  noted,  as  a  pleasing  touch  of 
color  and  pencil  and  water 
color  copies  of  old  daguerreo- 
types, added  further  interest 
to  the  delightful  array  of  ac- 
cessories. 

In  the  hand-wrought  iron 
of  Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros., 
a    careful    adherence    to    old 
models  and  designs  is  notice- 
able.    Franklin  stoves  of 
modern  make  have  been 
copied  in  detail  from  the 
well-known     types    of 
originals,    and    andirons 
the    English,    Italian 
and  Colonial  peri- 
ods have  been  care- 
fully  reproduced 
at    values    not    ex- 
cessive.    Fireplace 
equipment  includes 
iron  and  brass 
buckets    for    wood 
or    coal,    scuttles 
and  log  rollers  four 
and  five  feet  long, 
resembling  Nep- 
tune's   trident, 
especially    made 
for    deep    fire- 
place openings, 


Taube's    unique  Wrought    iron   popcorn    roaster   with   where  great  logs 

little    shop,  engraved   oak    leaf   design    on    cover.  '  are  burned, 

which  is  located  length    33' '.      Two    pronged    t0aster,        q     k  d 

■    .      ,  ,  length  36  .     Ornamental  14"   pancake    ,  .      , 

in  a  quaint  old-  turner  and  3r  roaster  jor  chestnuts    boxes    with 

fashioned    house    or  frankfurters.  Courtesy   of   Edwin    wrought   iron 

in   the   heart   of                   A.  Jackson  &  Bros.  hinges,  intended 

the    city,    for-  for  long  logs, 

merly  the   home   of   an   old   wig  also  serve  as  a  practical   fireside 

maker,    there    are    many    charm-  bench.      Silhouettes    cut    from 

ing    examples    of    early    Ameri-  sheet    iron    and    copied    from    an 

can    maple    and    French    peasant  (Continued  on  page  14) 


Panelled  ^oms 

IN  WOOD  OR  COMPO. 

Painting 

Upholstery  •  Furniture 


REPAIR  WORK 

ESTIMATES  ON   REQUEST 


Ballinger&  Wickers 

Interior  'Decorators 

65  West  Fifty-sixth  Street 

'Fhone  Circle  1535  NEW  YORK 


Delightful  New  Coloring 
VENETIAN  GLASS 

HYDRANGEA   BLUE:  SEA  AND 

EMERALD  GREEN:  MULBERRY 

AND  AMBER 

cAdeline  de  "Voo,  Inc. 

•Beautiful  Interiors 

Pla*a8413        N.  Y.  C.       1 17  East  57th  St. 


Antique  is>hop 

Announcing  Opening 

Branch  Store  at 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

400  Grand  Central  Ave. 

Spanish  crfntiques 
Exclusively 

Plaza  Bldg.,  Palm  Beach 

768  MADISON   AVE. 

(Near  66th  Street) 

NEW  YORK 


COLONIAL  ART  FURNITURE  CO. 

tstern  Pennsylvania 


4TER10R   DECORATORS  -:-  HANGINGS 

ANTIQUES     -:-     REPRODUCTIONS 

3906-08  5th  Ave.,  Schenley  Park 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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We  have  just  brought  out  two  per- 
fectly delightful  designs  in  Spanish 
Period  end  and  coffee  tables  In 
wrought  iron.  Instead  of  marble,  we 
have  introduced  for  the  top  warm 
colorful  tiles,  thus  completely  round- 
ing out  the  Spanish  feeling.  These 
tiles  are  imported  and  come  in  six- 
teen  different   color  combinations. 

ALADDIN  IRON  WORKS 

JOS  W.  27th  Street  New  York  City 


Interior 
'Decoration 


Furnishing 


The 
Grosvenor  Co. 


Murray  Hill  89"3 


*§S  Ttecalcbmania  g* 

We  are  manufacturers  and 
carry  in  stock  Floral  and 
decorative  designs  used  for 
decorating  old  as  well  as  new 
and  unfinished  furniture, 
such  as  breakfast-room,  bed- 
room and  dining-room 
suites.  Juvenile  subjects  for 
Nursery  furniture  and  toys. 
Special  designs  made  to 
order  on  short  notice. 
Inquiries  invited  from 
individuals  as  well  as  from 
dealers. 

Union  Manufacturing  Company 
H2  South  High  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


<garben  Ornaments 

Catalogue,  400  iUamtrationm,  S1.00 


Rare 

Antiques 

ana 

Old 

Fabrics 

u 

Queen  S^nne  Studios,  739 Boyhton St.,  Boston,  Ma 


Benson-Glick 

133  East  53rd  Street 
New  York  City 

Between  Park  and  Lexington  Aves. 


End  Table  11"  x  23". $45.00 

Antique  Roman 
Lamp,  Silk  or 
Parchment  Shade.   40.00 

Old    French    Prints, 


Italian  and  Spanish  Antiques 

Mr.  Corsani  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe  after  an  extensive  search  for,  and 
select  ion  of  fine  ant  iques  which  are  now  dis- 
played at  his  studios  for  your  inspection. 

GINO  CORSANI 

bio  LEXINGTON  AVE.  (near  53rd  St.)  NEW  YORK  CITY 


S    H 


MODEL 


^ 


No.  183     Munlii  11.11 1 . 

This  is  one  of  a  line  of  period  ships 
we  offer  in  half  models. 

They  are  suitable  on  narrow  shelves  or 
against  the  wall.  The  hull  is  finished  on 
one  side  only,  thereby  taking  up  less 
room   than    full    models. 

A  splendid  value  at  $15  each,  includ- 
ing  delivery   to   you. 

Other  ship  models  and  .other  attractive 
articles.     Circulars  upon  request. 
HOUSEHOLD    PATENT   CO. 
Norristown,  Pa. 


MURIEL    DRAPER 

DESIGNER  AND  DECORATOR 


Specialist  in  Period  Furniture 

dizerl  color  schemes   and   completi 


24  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.      Tel. 


^p      Distinctive 
Lighting 
Fixtures 


Colored  Glass  Star 
Lanterns,  No.  415 
13    In.    and    17    In. 


rass  lined ;  fin- 
ished   in   Antique 

rass,  Pewter, 
Brown  or   Black. 


TA-LEHMAN 

sJ       162    EAST  53  rd 

■cNeuAlorkj- 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,  Silver  and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price  List   and   Samples   on   request. 

Hicks  Gallery 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  /DISTINCTION    f^S^m       ,   | 


Specialist  in  planning  the  home 
to   reflect  your  own  personality 

Correspondence  and  interviews  invited 

K.  R.  GERRY 

8  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 

Opposite  Brentano's 


I  have  just  returned  from 
abroad,  after  visiting  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  have  accu- 
mulated a  rare  and  attrac- 
tive collection  of  antiques, 
that  are  now  on  display  in 
my  studios. 


George  OT.  Jfunfe 

854  lUxington  Sbe.,  J?eto  f9orb 

Bhintlanber  3799 
Italian  ant  §bpanist) 

Antiques  anb  Becorations 


7  ^ia  bet  JSanctji       jriounrf  (itaiq) 


6NGLISH  AND 

6ARLY  ^AMERICAN 

INTERIORS 


:  objects  and  in- 
dividual pieces  of 
Antique  Furniture 
may  be  seen  at  this 
shop. 

Westport  Antique  Shop,  Inc. 

10  East  53d  Street  New  York  City 


SPANISH 
ANTIQUES 

FURNITURE 
LANTERNS 
CARPETS 

Pomposa  Galleries 

148  EAST  53d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Madrid,  Spain  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Hand-made  apricot  colored  Corean  silk  blanket  cover 
with  Bianche  pattern  lace  insertions,  in  single  and 
double  bed  sizes.  The  down  pillow,  18"  x  25",  is 
covered  with  apricot  silk  and  has  a  slip  to  match 
the  blanket  cover.  Also  obtainable  in  crepe  de 
chine  and  any  color.     Courtesy  of  Carlin  Comforts 

actual  portrait  are  among  the 
newer  suggestions  here,  especially 
to  be  applied  to  nursery  spark 
screens,  while  brass  tiling,  as  a 
mantel  facing,  made  to  corre- 
spond in  finish  with  the  foliage 
tiles  of  the  hearth,  is  another  in- 
novation of  this  firm.  The  ac- 
tual  tiling  is   cleverly  simulated. 

Among  the  many  lovely  things 
designed  for  bedroom  use,  the 
lace  trimmed  silk  blanket  covers 
and  pillow  slips  of  Carlin  Com- 
forts are  irresistibly  feminine  and 
alluring.  These  may  be  had  in 
any  desired  color  as  can  the  hand 
or  machine  stitched  satin  com- 
forters. Couch  throws  of  hand- 
woven  woolens  or  those  of  lace 
over  silk  are  also  displayed  with 
brocade  piano  scarfs  and  chaise 
longue  cushions.  Coverings  for 
the  baby's  crib  in  hand-loomed 
pink  and  blue  blankets  and 
Japanese  silk  covers  lined  with 
lambs'  wool  are  equally  appeal- 
ing. Blanket  covers  for  the  infant 
only  vary  in  size  and  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  point  de  sprit  for  the 
lace  used  for  their  elders.  These 
are  most  reasonable  in  price. 

For  traveling,  a  sa- 
teen pillow  fitting  into 
an  outer  case  is  sold 
with  or  without  a 
small,  solid-colored 
Irish  wool  shawl  that 
is  sure  to  prove  a  most 
acceptable  and  inexpen- 
sive gift  as  well  as  an 
indispensable  part  of 
one's  own  traveling 
outfit. 

Furniture  especially 
made  for  bedrooms  and 
decorated  to  match  a 
particular  piece  has  be- 
come the  specialty  of 
Geo.  M.  Miller,  who 
has  made  the  matching 


of  color  and  repro- 
duction of  design  a 
careful  study.  In 
the  tip-table  illus- 
trated, the  top  of 
which  is  held  by  a 
catch,  when  in  use, 
black  has  been  used 
as  the  finish,  with 
the  Chinese  lacquer 
decoration  on  the 
table  top  and  chair 
back  carried  out 
in  red  and  gold. 
Among  the  other 
pieces  shown,  a 
poudreuse,  treated 
in  a  similar  man- 
ner, was  a  most 
interesting  example 
of  skilful  cabinet 
work,   a   delight   to   see. 

In  furnishing  the  bedroom  for 
winter  occupancy,  we  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  all  that  goes 
to  make  it  attractive,  be  it  fur- 
niture or  the  charming  accessories 
of  Carlin  Comforts.  Among 
their  new  selections,  for  a  definite 
bedroom  color  scheme,  are  the 
softest  all-wool  blankets  bound 
with  satin,  obtainable  in  any 
color,  and  adorable  bed  covers  of 
picot-edged  sunfast  taffeta.  If 
one  prefers  a  less  formal  covering 
for  daytime  use,  the  scalloped 
edge  covers  of  Corean  silk  or 
crepe  de  chine,  joined  with 
French  hemstitching,  offer  the 
same  variety  of  color  as  the 
blanket  covers,  which  are  kept 
for  night  use  only. 

Crepe  de  chine  sheets,  hand- 
made, are  another  luxurious  ac- 
cessory for  the  bed.  These  can  be 
had  with  deep  hemstitched  hems 
and  monogramed  with  pillow 
slips  that  correspond  of  the  same 
material.  White,  pink,  blue,  or- 
chid and  even  black  are  the  colors 
most  favored  for  this  use,  always 
in  harmony  with  the  room. 


Folding  painted  chair,  all  red,  green,  yellow  or 
black,  or  with  contrasting  Chinese  lacquer  dec- 
oration. Tray  tip-table  with  catch.  Size  18" 
x  32",  height  HV-i" ,  same  decoration.  Courtesy 
of  George  M.  Miller 


Louis  XIV 

Antique  Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite    Point  Wood     Carvings 

Laces  Embroideries 


ind    Decorations 


he,. 


Q  East  55th  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 

Phone   Plaza  2183 


OESTREICHER'S    ART    SHOP 

882  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.   C. 
FEATURING 

FLORENTINE  WROUGHT  IRON 
COFFEE  TABLES 

Black  and  Gold  Marble  Tops 
Finished     in     Antique     and     Polychrome 


//  V  Specialize  in  Furnishing 

INTERIORS— SLIP    COVERS 

Phone  Circle   245? 


MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 


Hand  Blocked  Chint\ 

(New  Importation) 


Antique  Copper  Fountain 
Lamps  and  Lamp  Shades 


682    LEXINGTON   AVENUE 

(near  Alkvton  House)    New  York  City 


25    West    54th    Street 
New  York 


EXCLUSIVE   DESIGNERS 

MANUFACTURERS 

IMPORTERS 

of 

Artistic  Iron  Work 

Lighting  Fixtures 

London  and  Paris 

Bronzes 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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MM 

PIPES 


Natural, 


Smoking 

Mixtures 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  D 
MM  Importing  Co. 
6  East  45  St.,  N.  Y. 


An  Important 
Announcement 


Americans  Visiting  France 

We  desire  to  inform  the  readers 
of  Arts  &  Decoration  that  Mr. 
Smiles  will  be  in  Paris,  specializing 
in  procuring  Pearls,  Diamonds  and 
Precious  Stones  at  strictly  whole- 
sale prices. 

All  visiting  Europe  and  desir- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  his 
personal  services  kindly  telephone 
Murray  Hill  8854. 

ALFRED  SMILES,  Inc. 

JEWELERS 

597    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 


'2  inch  frame  $12 
9>/2  inch  $13 


Bags  will  he  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
and  money  re- 
urned  in  good  order, 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Weslbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center,  Mi 


(jifts  of  Personality 

GIVE  something  sug- 
gestive of  your 
thought  and  originality. 
Our  selection  is  replete 
in  imported  novelties  as 
well  as  the  artistic  and 
useful  creations  of  our 
own  studio. 

If  you  cannot  call  per- 
sonally, write  your 
requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  submit 
several  gift  suggestions. 

RENA   ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 
near  53rd  Street  New  York 


A  Shopping  Department  for  Your 
Convenience  and  Satisfaction 

\X7HATEVER  needs  you  may  have  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  announcements  on  these  pages, 
all  yon  need  to  do  is  simply  to  write  us  a  note  indicat- 
ing what  you  are  interested  in,  and  we  will  furnish  you 
with  a  list  of  representative  and  thoroughly  reliable 
simps  capable  of  meeting  your  every  requirement  for 
personal  shopping  or  if  you  prefer  we  will  purchase  the 
article  for  you. 

Xo  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  with  the  help  of 
our  expert  shoppers,  purchase  any  article  you  desire 
from  the  wonderful  shops  advertised  here,  or  from  any 
other  New  York  establishment  with  equal  satisfaction 
and  greater  comfort,  than  the  resident  New  Yorker. 
There  is  no  charge  made  for  the  assistance  of  our 
shoppers,  and  you  pay  no  more  for  any  article  than  if 
you  were  to  walk  into  the  shop  and  buy  the  article 
yourself. 

Shopping  Department 

ARTS    &    DECORATION 

45  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


'  Glassware  of  Distinction ' 


INDIAN  RUGS 

Direct  from  the  best 
Navojo  Indian  Weav- 
ers. All  handspun  wool 
and  handwoven  by 
tha  simple  Pue!  lo  In- 
dian;, of  New  Mexico. 
NotwoaIike.Beautiful 
harmonizing  colors. 
Last  a  lifetime.  Per- 
sonal Introductory 
Guarantee  Offer  to 
prove  my  values,  $35 
value  rug,  about  3  by  6 
feet,  natural  gray  with 
black,  white  and  some 
red,  by  express  for 
only  (22.86.  If  not 
h.ghly  pleased,  return 

back.      Send   for  my 
personal  selected  des- 
criptive list.     Twenty 
^       five  yeare  experience. 

Frances  E.  Lester 
Box  B,    Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 


Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 

Venetian  Glass 

Spanish  and  Italian  ^Majolica 

PLAZA  6777 


a_iiM 


KAPASHEy 


! 

ind  Rugs.  All  unique  and 
lecoracive  —  yet   moderately  priced. 

KATHARINE  C,  WHITE 


Sports   Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


IMPORTERS 

until 

Ihfl 

first    articles    of 

2? 

...■in. 

| 

orative    purposes. 

it    is    an    article 
stury    is   old   and 

st    its  charm   in 

spect.  a  selection 
e    have    received 

of    very    fine 

from   the   Old   World. 

Czecho-SIovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Showrooms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Colonial  threat  &  Damper 

.fflafeYoa^Rgpiace  Genuine 


recns.etc.  Rimgestiuns  gladly  given. 
Write    for    complete    catalog    awl    Blue 
Print      shown/a      common      mistakes      in 

Fireplace   Construction. 
COLONIAL    FIREPLACE     CO. 
4620  Roosevelt  Rd.  Chicago,  III. 


THE  CLOSET  SHOP 


LOS 

also  in  the  fitting  up  of  Nurseries, 
Rooms,  Bath  Rooms,  Dressing  Re 
JHCrs.  George  Henog 
780  JXtadison  cAvenue  ^ 

Tllephont   05b5  Rhindandtr 


theP  Building, 
Arranging  and 
Decorating  of 
E  T  S 


]'!,., 


§our  Jfaborite  $oem 

MOTTO,   QUOTATION  or 
PRAYER 
Beautifully    designed,    lettered 
and    illuminated    in    gold    and 
colors,  for  framing  or  in  book 
form. 

Distinctive  Christmas  greeting 
cards  designed  and  illuminated 
for  your  exclusive  use.  Speci- 
men on  request. 

Illuminated  Resolutions 
and  Addresses 


mmmmmtmm 

g)lluminatorg«  ♦Jj^jlfcg?'  ♦and  jpcsiantrg 


icmomi- 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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LAMPS 

SHADES 


Bridge  and  Junior  Floor 

Lamps  of  Onyx,  Marble, 

and  Bronze 

These  exquisitely  designed 
lamps  are  of  an  onyx  mar- 
ble which  is  only  obtain- 
able in  Europe,  coming 
from  the  finest  Belgian 
mines,  and  they  are  shaped 
by  hand  as  in  medieval 
days.  The  charm  of  the 
bronze  detail  is  attribut- 
able to  its  French  origin. 
This  combination  makes 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lighting  units  available  to 
the  trade  today. 


SUB 
•         » 


STAN 


O  R  M      A  N  D 


O  L  O  R 


:-!>>r  1  -uq| 


California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco.     The  gift  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Sprecke/s.      George  A  Applegarth,  Architect. 

Concrete,  finished  with  ^Atlas  White,  chosen  for  ^Permanence  and  beauty, 

also  resulted  in  Sconomy 


ODAY,  a  perfect  copy  of  the  French 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  stands 
in  San  Francisco  —  a  memorial  to  the 
California  Soldiers  who  went  overseas 
during  the  World  War.  To  insure  per- 
manence, to  secure  a  certain  soft  color, 
after  a  vain  search  had  been  made  for  a 
natural  stone  having  the  desired  qualities,  the  engineer  recom- 
mended concrete — for  now,  through  Atlas  White,  any  color 
is  obtainable  in  concrete. 

The  new  building  is  permanent  and  firesafe,  built  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  finished  in  stucco  made  with  Atlas  White 
Portland  Cement.  The  delicate  color  of  the  stone  used  on  the 
original  palace  in  France  was  reproduced  exactly,  and  though 
economy  had  not  been  considered,  the  building's  cost  in  con- 


crete was  $250,000  less  than  it  would  have  been  in  stone. 

Modern  buildings — residential,  public  or  commercial — are 
firesafe  and  permanent  when  constructed  of  concrete.  The 
use  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement,  which  is  made  in  pure  white 
as  well  as  the  usual  grey,  enables  the  builder  to  secure  a  wide 
range  of  texture  and  color,  both  for  exterior  work  and  in- 
terior decoration. 

The  men  who  make  Atlas  are  proud  to  have  helped  de- 
velop it  from  a  material  first  used  for  sidewalks  and  canals, 
into  a  material  that  adapts  itself  to  any  modern  construction, 
wherever  permanence,  beauty  and  economy  are  desired.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  makers  have  grown  greater  rather  than 
less.  How  these  responsibilities  are  being  met  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Atlas  is  known  as  "the  Standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured." 


Between  the  Atlas  plants  and  the  user  there  is  but  one  distributor — the  building  material  dealer — -who  brings  Atlas  to  the  public  cheaper  than  by  any 
other  method.    Any  architect,  contractor  or  prospective  builder  is  invited  to  write  this  Company  regarding  the  possibilities  of  concrete,  made  -with  Atlas. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ^omPan7 


oAtlas 
'Portland  Cement 


25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM  INDEPENDENCE,  KANS. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  DES  MOINES  DAYTON 

BUFFALO  KANSAS  CITY  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


cAtlas  White 
'Portland  Cement 


^ince  1839 


w  Q)inceioou  ^ 


DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


Jor  the  bungalow-  the 

Tretentiousjfome^the 

Monumental  Structure-' 

RUSSW IN— that's  the  name  to  remember  for 
a  combination  of  beauty,  permanence  and 
trouble-free  operation  so  essential  in  hard- 
ware for  the  home. 

Let  its  reputation  of  nearly  a  century  for  satisfying, 
economical  service  be  your  guide  in  buying. 


OCTOBER,  1925 


m 


Dining  Room  Suites 
Bedroom  Suites 
Tables 
Cabinets 
Commodes 
Crystal  Mirrors 
Carved  Wood  Mirrors 
Iron  Consoles 
Carved  Wood  Consoles 
Water  ford  Glass 


Sofas 
Chairs 
Benches 
Chaise  Longes 
Needlework 
Desks 
Daybeds 
Phonographi 
Andirons 
Radios 


Embroidered  Tapestries 
Flemish  Tapestries 
Antiques 
Screens 
Paintings 
Porta  Fiores 
Porcelains 
Lamps  and  Shades 
Crystal  Trees 
Iron  Garden  Furniture 


FURNITURE  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  Fompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119   WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 
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The  announcements  on  this  page  an 
them,  but  tilt;/  will  be  pleased  to  shot 
ing  this  magazine,  and  they  will  se> 


all  from  wholesale  houses  that  sell  to  the  trade  only.  The  articles  advertised  I  mnot  !<■  purchased  by  our  readers  direct  from 
you  their  stock  if  you  will  obtain  an  introduction  from  your  decorator  or  dealer.  Or  yon  may  write  to  the  adrerlisers  nirnliaii- 
il  you  the  name  of  a  local  decorator  or  dealer  who  will  Co-operate  with  you  in  promptly  securing  any  articles  advertised  here. 


Decorator  or  Dealer 
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he  yvOXTKXXl  who  seeks  character  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  her  home  faces  the  twin  dangers  of  falling 
into  a  nondescript  sloppiness  masquerading  as  "in- 
formality", or  achieving  the  knobby  magnificence 


of  an  uncomfortable  museum. 


The  pieces  shown  here  have  been  devised  for  the  woman 
who  wants  formality  with  comfort;  graceful  elegance  with 
durability  and  purity  of  design  flavoured  with  her  own 
personality. 

Sheraton  in  the  bold  sweep  of  line,  and  in  the  classic  delicacy 
of  their  details,  this  sofa  and  wing  chair  carry  the  careful 
tailoring  and  deep  comfort  which  are  requisites  for  right 
home — making.  The  down-filled  cushions  are  covered  with 
a  silk-andlinen  frieze  that  brings  a  note  of  exquisite  colour 
to  blend  with  the  tall  Georgian  cabinet  in  "Vair  Chinoise" 
and  the  Adam  mirror  with  its  delicate  medallion  and 
mitred  glass. 

These  and  other  delightful  Elgin  A. 

Simonds  pieces  are  sold  by  Dealers 

of   Distinction    everywhere.      Write 

for  the  names  of  the  nearest. 


The  ELGIN  A.  SIMONDS  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


»      * 


SIflROrtDS 


Individualism   —  in    Q  o  o  d    ^f  ur  ni  t  u  r 
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Mi 


INC. 

"  We  £Make  Houses  into  Homes' 


INT6RIOR 
cD€CO%ATIONS 


1805  Wa 


Philadelphia     T 


In 
Philadelphia 

SHOPPING  in  Phila- 
delphia has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  may  he  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either    for    oneself    or    one's 


louse,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 


Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,   BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS.  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 

Establish 

PHILADELPHIA 

Tearls,  'Diamonds 

6.meralds,cl(ubies,  Sapphires 

%ings,  ^cklaces, 

liar  Tins,  Bracelets 

Magnificently   Mounted. 
Correspondence  Invited. 

Bailey  Text  and  Colonial  Script 

The  Ultra-fashionable  Engraving 

for  Wedding  Invitations 

and  oAnnouncements 

SAMPLES   MAILED 

The  Gift  Suggestion  Book 

Mailed  upon  Request 

Illustrating  and  Pricing  the 

Productions  and  Importations  of 

This  Establishment 


Georgian 

Lighting 

Shops 


Standard  for  Balustrade  of  the  Adam  l*cr 
Installed  at  residence  in  Montclair.  N. 
Horace  Trumbauer,  Architect." 

223  S.    17th   Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


HAMILTILE 

MARBLEIZED 
RUBBER    FLOORS 

Hamiltile   may   I.e   laid    over   new 

We  manufacture,  sell  and  install 
all  Hamiltile  Floors  and  we  pro- 
tect you  with  our  absolute  guaran- 
tee of  material  and  workmanship. 

Established  1870 

Write  for  Hamiltile  booklet 

HAMILTON   RUBBER  MFG.   CO. 

2317  WALNUT  ST. ,  PHILADELPHIA 

FACTORY.  TRENTON,  N.J. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 
ART  GALLERIES  and 
AUCTION    ROOMS 

1924-26    Chestnut   Street 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

"Buy  Your  Furnishings 
At  Auction  —  Sell  Your 
Furnishings  At  Auction" 

Liquidation  Sale 

of 

Oriental  Rugs 
and  Carpets 

To     Be     Sold     at     Auction     by 
Order     of 

MR.   GEORGE  FIENBERG 
338   Fifth    Avenue,    New  York 
(Attorney    for    the    Creditors) 

Beginning  Monday,  Oct.  5,  and 
following  days  and  evenings  at 
2:30  and  8:30  o'clock. 

NOW  ON  EXHIBITION 


REEDH,WALMER,Aucti 

Telephone:   Rittenhouse  9636-37 


Fritz  &  La  Rue,  Inc. 

Importers 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 
CARPETS 

1615  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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1  HERE  is  here  presented 
an  over-stuffed  sofa 
covered  in  antique  seven- 
teenth century  verdure 
tapestry.  This  is  the 
work  of  Baumgarten. 
There  is  charm  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  tapestry 
covered  sofa  whether 
executed  in  the  antique 
fabric  or  in  modern  tapes- 
try woven  at  our  own 
\  works  in  Williamsbridge. 


HVm.  baumgarten  &(9o.  Una 


^Antiques 


Paris  —  Cannes 
FRANCE 


Interior  Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Tapestries 


Palm  Beach 
FLORIDA 
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(ostikVan  S  (d 

12  ^VST  40TH  Strsst 


ANTIQUG  $  MODSRN 

RJUGS 


FROM  TH6  ORIftNT 
LARJ36ST  ASSORTMSNT  IN  THS  WORLD 


BRANCH     STOR.8 
624     FIFTH   AV6NU6 


1 


N&W  York 


* 
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group  in   the  giving    %opm  of  the   Qentury   Country   Qluh 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

The  complete  co-ordination  of  the  interior  and  its  appointments 

Beauty  =  Balance  =  Harmon}' 

can  be  obtained  by  entrusting  the  work  of  Decorating  and  Furnishing 
to    the    specially    trained    and    highly   competent   personnel    of    the 

INTERIOR   DECORATING  DEPARTMENT 

OF 


S.Altman&Cn. 


FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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Kapock  House,  Philadelphia 

A  Museum  of  Interior  Decoration 


ft  /"SEEING   is  believing."     So   runs   the 
^^  old  saying,   familiar  to  all   from   in- 
^J  fancy.      Like    most    old    sayings,    it 
^"^^   embodies  a  vast  deal  of  wisdom  and 
experience  with  pithy  brevity.     The  principle 
it  encloses  in  a  nugget  of  phrase — the  princi- 
ple of  carrying  conviction   by  actual  sight — 
has  just   been   applied   in   the   realm  of  mer- 
chandising in  a  new  and   peculiarly  coopera- 
tive   as    well    as    far-sighted    manner    by    the 
establishment  of  Kapock  House   in   Philadel- 
phia. 

Kapock  House,  at  No.  2011  Walnut  Street, 
is  a  dwelling  house  in  the  residential  portion 
of  the  city,  just  west  of  Rittenhouse  Square, 
that  has  been  converted  into 
a  museum  of  modern  interior 
decoration,  by  Messrs.  A. 
Theodore  Abbott  &  Company, 
in  a  broad  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. The  display  of  Kapock 
Fabrics,  in  actual  use,  may 
have  been  the  primary  incen- 
tive to  this  undertaking,  but 
the  work  accomplished  is  of 
far  wider  scope  than  merely 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  a 
certain  class  of  textile  prod- 
ucts and  the  scheme,  while  not 
solely  altruistic,  is  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  "Live  and  let 
live,"  a  spirit  of  unselfish 
and  amicable  cooperation  from 
which  all  concerned  are  bound 
to  benefit. 

And  the  benefit  contem- 
plated extends  not  only  to 
those  immediately  joined  to- 
gether in  this  novel  under- 
taking, but  to  the  general 
public,  who  cannot  possibly 
be  accused  of  having,  so  to 
speak,  any  "axe  to  grind." 
for  Kapock  House,  through 
the  varied  exhibits  it  encloses, 
carries  a  world  of  interest  and 
suggestion  to  all  who  have 
any  thought  for  the  fitting 
appointment  and  beautifica- 
tion  of  their  homes.  In  the 
equipment  of  its  rooms  may 
be  found  everything  from 
rare  antiques,  excellent  repro- 
ductions and  all  manner  of 
well-devised  modern  decora- 
tive accessories  abovestairs,  to 
the  most  approved  electrical 
cookers  or  washing-machines 
in  the  service  portion  of  the 
establishment.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  suggestive 
value  to  the  public  conveyed 
by  the  exhibits  in  museums. 
But  the  objects  ordinarily  exhibited  in  mu- 
seums can  only  excite  admiration  and  an  emu- 
lative longing  that  can  rarely  be  gratified ; 
the  satisfaction  of  possessing  any  of  them  can- 
not be  hoped  for.  In  Kapock  House  the 
exhibits  not  only  carry  to  the  visitor  their 
full  burden  of  suggestion,  but  there  is  also 
the  gratifying  possibility  of  realizing  compo- 
sitions of  precisely  similar  character. 

In  the  creation  of  Kapock  House  the  initial 
step  was  to  remodel  to  some  extent  an  emi- 
nently respectable  but  somewhat  commonplace 
brownstone  and  brick  dwelling  and  give  it  a 
due  measure  of  architectural  distinction.  In 
this  acceptable  transformation,  the  architect, 
W.  F.  B.  Koelle,  has  not  forgotten  even  the 


commonly  despised  backyard,  but  has  made  of 
it  an  interesting  feature  from  which  many  a 
householder  might  well  take  pattern.  The 
appointment  of  the  interior  has  been  entrusted 
to  a  number  of  representative  and  well-known 
interior  decorators,  each  of  whom  has  under- 
taken the  complete  equipment  of  one  room. 
This  whole  collaborative  undertaking  has  been 
coordinated  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mildren,  the 
art  director  of  this  very  unique  museum  and 
exemplar  of  interior  decoration. 

E.  A.  Belmont 
The  library-living  room  on  the  first  floor,  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  paneled  from  floor  to 


E.  A.  Belmont,  2138  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Panelled  and  Painted  Room  in  Mid-18th  Century  Georgian  Manner 


ceiling  in  early  Georgian  manner,  the  imme- 
diate source  of  inspiration  for  this  admirable 
composition  being  the  fine  Georgian  fireplace 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  paneling  is  painted  that  peculiarly 
mellow  green,  so  much  used  about  1720, 
and  finished  with  a  slightly  crackled  and 
antiqued  surface,  so  that  it  has  all  the  soft- 
ness and  distinction  usually  contributed  by 
age  and  atmosphere.  The  carved  mould- 
ings defining  the  panels,  and  the  rich  carv- 
ing of  the  fireplace  and  chimney-piece,  are 
picked  out  in  gold  which  adds  the  right  de- 
gree of  emphasis  and  accent  at  appropriate 
points. 

Both    fireplace    and    chimney-piece    are    of 


particularly  pleasing  design  and  are  well  cal- 
culated to  afford  the  decorative  climax  and 
focal  point  of  interest  in  a  dignified  and 
worthily  conceived  room.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  exquisite  technique  and  mas- 
terly craftsmanship  of  carving  wrought  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth.  All  of  the  praise 
bestowed  in  that  quarter  is  well  deserved,  but 
when  reproductions  are  conscientiously  and 
skilfully  carried  out  in  our  own  day,  the  liv- 
ing craftsmen  are  surely  entitled  to  an  equal 
meed  of  recognition.  The  foliated  scrolls  on 
the  frieze  above  the  fireplace  opening,  the 
small  central  panel  with  its  basket  of  fruit 
and  leaves,  the  Vitruvian 
scrolls  supporting  the  large 
chimney-piece  panel,  and  all 
the  other  carved  details  are 
executed  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  proto- 
type on  which  they  were 
modeled. 

Not  only  the  paneling  and 
carving,  but  all  the  pieces  of 
furniture  in  this  room,  indeed, 
are  reproductions  and  made 
with  such  fidelity  and  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the 
spirit  embodied  in  the  orig- 
inals that  the  entire  decora- 
tive effect  is  quite  as  estimable 
as  though  antiques  only  had 
been  employed  in  the  com- 
position. The  chairs  covered 
with  verdure  tapestry,  the 
marqueterie  cabinets  and  ta- 
bles of  late  seventeenth  cen- 
tury pattern,  the  early  Geor- 
gian mirror  frames,  and  all 
the  other  accessories  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  English 
decoration  at  one  of  its  most 
substantial  as  well  as  brilliant 
periods. 

While  the  mellow  green  of 
the  paneled  background,  the 
varied  colors  of  the  Oriental 
rug,  the  soft  greens  and  blue- 
greens  of  the  tapestry-covered 
chairs  and  the  warm  browns 
of  the  walnut  and  marqueterie 
furniture  constitute  a  restful 
and  harmonious  color  compo- 
sition, the  accents  are  supplied 
by  the  strong  tones  in  the  pic- 
ture in  the  seventeenth  century 
Dutch  manner,  empanelled  in 
the  chimney-piece,  the  gilding 
of  the  mirror  frames  and  the 
panel  mouldings  and,  not  least 
of  all,  by  the  backs  of  the 
books  and  the  Chinese  porce- 
lain ornaments  in  the  niches  at  the  ends 
of  the  room. 

Charles  of  London 

If  any  visible  argument  were  needed  to 
convince  the  skeptical  of  the  rich  beauty  of 
unpainted  and  unstained  deal  paneling  and 
carving,  that  argument  in  most  eloquent  form 
is  to  be  found  in  the  chimney-piece,  panelil.g 
and  doorways  of  this  room.  All  the  wood- 
work entering  into  the  composition  of  this 
room  was  removed  from  an  old  Georgian 
house  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England,  and 
is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  pine  carv- 
ing and  paneling  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The   fashion    of   the   chimney-piece   is   typical 
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of  William  Kent's  best  style.  The 
boldly  carved  caryatids  supporting 
the  mantelpiece ;  the  rich  and 
freely  flowing  foliated  scrolls  on 
the  f'Jteze  above  the  fireplace 
opening;  the  cherub-head  console 
at  the  centre;  the  gadrooned 
moulding  confining  the  large  panel 
of  the  chimney-piece;  the  fruit  and 
foliage  drops  in  high  relief  depend- 
ing from  lions'  mouths  at  each 
side ;  the  interrupted  straight  ped- 
iment with  acanthus-carved  volutes 
and  a  spread  eagle  in  the  central 
interval;  the  intricately  carved  egg 
and  dart  quarter-round  mouldings 
defining  the  panels  on  the  sides  of 
the  room ;  the  opulence  of  the 
chair-rail  embellishment,  and  the 
acanthus  carved  moulding  above 
the  baseboard — each  and  every  one 
of  these  details  deserve  the  closest 
study  by  all  who  have  any  real  ap- 
preciation of  the  niceties  of  archi- 
tectural backgrounds.  Besides, 
there  is  the  beautiful  grain  of  the 
wood,  its  exquisite  color  and  the 
satin-like  patine  of  its  wax  sur- 
face. Such  a  background  makes 
an  unsurpassable  setting  for  the 
vigorously  designed  furnishings 
and  the  full-bodied  coloring  of  the 
textiles  commonly  in  use  at  the  pe- 
riod. 

The  movable  equipment  of  this 
room  is  also  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  character  of  the  fixed 
background — a  pair  of  elaborately 
carved  wood  oval  mirror  frames; 
two  exceptionally  fine  walnut 
winged  chairs  covered  in  contemporary  needle- 
point, slightly  earlier  in  date,  perhaps,  than 
the  woodwork  since  they  belong  to  the  Queen 
Anne  period  and  were  made  about  1710;  a 
rail  gallery-topped  tripod  table  in  mahogany, 
and  rich-colored  hangings  consistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  appointments.  All  of  these,  along 
with  a  cut-glass  Chandelier  of  early  design, 
and  other  minor  accessories,  serve  to  complete 
the  atmosphere  of  a  typical  English  room  of 
the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

Woodville  bf  Co. 

In  this  particularly 
inviting  room,  fur- 
nished in  a  spirit  of 
intelligent  eclecticism, 
the  walls  and  wood- 
work are  of  a  clear 
green,  rather  darker 
than  the  green  com- 
monly used  in  the  early 
Georgian  houses.  The 
focal  point  of  the  fixed 
background  is  the  pic- 
ture empaneled  in  the 
chimney-piece,  an  old 
English  landscape  with 
sunset  colors  in  the  sky. 

The  curtains  and 
wing-chair  exhibit  a 
Directoire  chintz  with 
cream  background  in 
which  the  figures  ap- 
pear in  mulberry,  blue, 
*flse  and  green.  The 
under  curtains  are  of 
mulberry-colored  Kap- 
ock  silk.  On  both  the 
sofas  is  a  covering  of 
antique  blue  satin, 
while  the  pillows  are 
of  different  silks  in 
blue,     mulberrv,     dull 
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gold,  green,  and  tones  of  dull  pink. 

Most  of  the  furniture  is  of  English  origin 
and  eighteenth  century  date — a  high  chest 
of  drawers,  a  small  inlaid  bureau,  a  sofa  table, 
a  revolving  table,  two  mahogany  and  gilt 
caned  side  chairs  of  about  1790.  All  these 
are  pieces  of  choice  character  and  unusual  de- 
sign. 

The  smaller  decorative  accessories  have  all 
been  picked  out  with  the  same  discrimination 
as  the  larger  items  and  in  every  case  both  their 
contour  and  colors  have  been  managed  so  that 
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they  would  contribute  materially 
to  the  harmony  and  distinction  of 
the  ensemble — characteristics  that 
cannot  fail  to  impress  anyone  im- 
mediately upon  entering  the  room. 

Karcher   &    Rehn    Co. 

In  the  scheming  of  the  rooms 
for  Kapock  House  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  general  predilec- 
tion for  one  phase  or  another  of 
eighteenth  century  English  decora- 
tive methods.  Another  room  of 
eighteenth  century  English  inspi- 
ration is  that  designed  by  Messrs. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Company. 

The  general  color  scheme  of 
this  room  is  blue  and  gold.  The 
mantel  is  of  Casota  marble  of  ex- 
ceptionally pleasing  tone  and  fig- 
ure. White  pine  has  been  used 
for  the  woodwork,  all  of  which 
is  finished  in  a  warm  tan  shade, 
while  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
painted  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same 
color  to  harmonize.  Both  walls 
and  ceiling  are  carried  out  with 
a  glazed  finish.  The  floor  cover- 
ing, a  large  rug  with  vari-colored 
figures,  has  a  deep  blue  ground 
and  contributes  a  predominantly 
blue  note  for  the  foundation.  The 
curtains  and  valances  are  of  blue 
and  gold  with  silk  trimming  and 
act  as  a  unifying  agency  between 
floor  and  walls,  exhibiting,  as  they 
do,  colors  common  to  both. 

The  furniture  used  in  the  equip- 
ment of  this  room  is  made  of  ma- 
hogany, with  panels  of  beautifully 
figured  burl  walnut.  In  the  matter  of  style, 
the  furniture  has  not  specifically  reproduced 
established  period  forms  but  embodies  con- 
siderable latitude  in  respect  of  adaptation. 
Precedent  has  not  been  unceremoniously  set 
aside,  but  justifiable  liberty  has  been  taken 
in  the  interpretation  of  contour,  decorative 
detail  and  the  employment  of  materials. 

J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 
This  room  in  its  composition  emphatically 
exhibits  the  catholicity  of  taste  that  is  more 
and  more  making  it- 
self felt  in  the  practice 
of  interior  decoration 
in  America.  The  back- 
ground, of  course,  is  a 
consistent  whole,  but 
in  the  choice  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  movable 
furnishings,  the  great- 
est liberty  and  freedom 
of  selection  is  apparent. 
The  warm-toned 
paneling  of  the  walls 
provides  an  excellent 
foil  for  both  the  con- 
tours and  colors  of  the 
movable  appointments. 
Before  the  fireplace, 
and  facing  it,  is  a  large 
Chippendale  sofa  cov- 
ered with  multi-colored 
needlepoint.  Beside  it, 
and  facing  into  the 
room  is  an  exception- 
ally fine  Chippendale 
armchair  with  a  dished 
seat  and  ladder-back. 
All  the  details  are 
delicately  executed  and 
every  feature  is  deserv- 
ing of  close  inspection. 
Two  red  lacquer 
commodes      flank      the 
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doorway  and  against  the 
fireplace  wall  are  other 
commodes  of  well-known 
French  types.  Immedi- 
ately at  one  side  of  the 
fireplace  the  small  French 
table  with  drawers  af- 
fords an  engaging  item 
of  interest  both  by  its 
contour  and  its  color,  a 
fresh    apple-green. 

While  the  pieces  of 
furniture  and  all  the 
minor  decorative  acces- 
sories have  been  gath- 
ered together  from  a 
wide  range  of  sources, 
there  is  this  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  They 
are  all  of  18th  cen- 
tury type,  whether  Eng- 
lish or  French,  and  all 
of  them  are  derived  from 
periods  nearly  related  in 
the  matter  of  time,  so 
that  although  of  diverse 
provenance,  they  reflect 
with  remarkable  una- 
nimity the  prevailing 
spirit   of   their   age. 


Charles  C.  Purdy 

One  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  in  the 
Kapock  House  is  that  one  executed  by  Charles 
C.  Purdy.  Here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
produce  a  room  in  the  Early  American  man- 
ner, and  anyone  familiar  with  the  rooms  will 
agree  that  the  attempt  has  been  decidedly  suc- 
cessful. 

The  walls  are  of  a  soft  greyish 
blue  treated  with  shellac  to  sug- 
gest an  antique  patine,  and  on 
them  are  pasted  at  intervals  figures 
from  old  French  fashion  plates 
within  borders  of  green  ivy  leaves. 

The  effect  is  almost  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  some  of  the  old 
hand-blocked  wallpapers  which 
have  lately  come  into  vogue,  and 
probably  it  is  less  expensive  to  exe- 
cute. The  color  of  the  woodwork 
is,  perhaps,  described  more  accu- 
rately by  "old  bone"  than  by  the 
term  "ivory." 

It  is  frequently  a  problem  in  a 
room  whose  general  tone  is  fairly 
light,  to  introduce  much  color 
without  letting  it  occupy  too  prom- 
inent a  place.  This  difficulty  is 
here  overcome  by  the  careful  choice 
of  the  window  curtains,  hooked 
rugs  and  bed  valance.  Of  these, 
the  curtain  material  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking.  It  is  a  Kapock 
fabric  patterned  in  the  manner  of 
an  old  chintz,  with  dull  terra-cotta 
on  a  blue  ground.  The  bed  val- 
ance is  of  the  same  material. 

A  grandmother  chair  of  good 
lines,  modern  but  true  to  type,  is 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  fur- 
nishings. It  eliminates  any  feeling 
of  monotony  that  might  result 
from  having  the  other  furniture 
so  carefully  selected.  A  hanging 
shelf  containing  Staffordshire,  a 
blue-and-white  Bristol  lamp,  and 
maple  furniture,  including  a  four-poster,  a 
stretcher  table,  two  dressing  tables  and  chairs, 
complete  the  room. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  room  is  a  good 
example  of  how  livable  an  Early  American 
room  can  be,  and  how  attractive  it  can  appear 
when  a  little  thought  and  care  are  taken  in  re- 
gard to  details. 
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left  the  richly  orna- 
mented chimney  breast 
and  mantel  are  flanked 
by  two  gilt  walnut 
Queen  Anne  4tfibinets. 
About  the  fireplace  are 
grouped  comfortable 

chairs  and  tables,  lend- 
ing a  certain  homelike 
aspect  to  the  room.  The 
rug  covering  the  floor  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  ensemble.  It  echoes 
the  tone  of  the  walls,  and 
the  myrtle  green  of  the 
curtains  and  combines 
with  these  two  colors, 
dull  reds  and  blues,  in 
such  a  way  that  in  itself, 
irrespective  of  its  sur- 
roundings, it  is  a  very 
beautiful    thing. 

One  of  the  most  no- 
table features  of  the 
room  is  the  furniture. 
The  pieces  vary  consid- 
erably, having  been  se- 
lected from  different 
countries  and  periods, 
and  illustrate  the  eclec- 
ticism which  can  and 
does  exist  in  so  many 
American  homes.  The  effect  is  pleasing  to  a 
degree  and  careful  observation  of  the  room 
The  Lyman  W.  Cleveland  room  in  the  Ka-  would  teach  many  people  that  movable  fur- 
pock  House  is  a  clever  modern  adaptation  of  nishings  of  different  and  distinct  types  can  be 
the  Georgian  style,  and  is  rich  in  both  color  successfully  combined  to  make  an  harmonious 
and  detail.  The  walls  are  of  a  golden  yellow  whole, 
tone  and   the  ornamented   mouldings  are  en-  H.   D.   Dougherty   Co. 

In  this  room  there  has  been  a 
departure  from  eighteenth  cen- 
tury English  precedents  in  favor 
of  Italian  motifs  of  inspiration. 
Again,  blue  and  gold  have  sup- 
plied the  ground,  but  in  different 
proportions  and  in  different  tones 
from  those  displayed  in  the  room 
previously  described.  The  ar- 
rangement of  accents  and  re- 
lieving notes,  too,  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. 

The  walls  are  covered  above  the 
dado  with  antique  gold  damask 
strained  over  their  surface.  The 
pattern  in  the  damask  is  exceed- 
ingly minute,  so  that  the  general 
effect  is  not  that  of  perceptible 
pattern,  but  rather  of  enriched  tex- 
ture. The  background  quality, 
therefore,  is  not  minimized  but 
enhanced.  The  draperies  are  made 
of  the  same  material  with  the  in- 
troduction of  enlivening  blue  and 
green  horizontal  stripes. 

On  the  floor  is  a  Kermanshah 
rug  and  the  pillows  used  in  the 
lounge  are  of  different  colors  that 
correspond  with  and  echo  the  col- 
ors used  in  the  rug.  The  lounee 
itself  is  covered  with  green  damask 
with  a  black  moire  edge.  The 
lamps  on  the  table  catch  up  the 
green  of  the  lounge  and  have  ecru 
shades.  A  mural  painting  shows 
an  Italian  stairway  on  which  are 
figures  whose  costumes  harmon^e 
with  the  prevailing  colors  used  in  the  decora- 
tion. 

The  fireplace  is  surrounded  with  tiles  of  a 
lively  aquamarine  color  and  this  color  is  faintly 
echoed  in  with  the  gilded  acanthus  foliations 
of  the  cornice.  The  motif  of  the  cornice,  in 
turn,  is  adapted  from  the  relief  embellishments 
of    the   fireplace   which    is   designed    after    an 
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riched  with  a  slightly  reddish  gold.  These 
mouldings,  although  made  of  composition,  re- 
tain the  character  of  carved  wood  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  the  whole  is  reminiscent  of  the 
work  of  William  Kent. 

The  room  is  nearly  square.  The  wall  facing 
the  entrance  is  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  a 
large  range  of  French  windows,  while  on  the 
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Italian  Renaissance  proto- 
type. In  fine,  the  whole  com- 
position of  the  room  is  a  re- 
freshing and  ingenious  study 
in  trwPemployment,  blending 
and   balance  of  colors. 

Duncan   &f  Duncan 

This  long  library  affords  a 
note  of  special  interest  because 
of  the  replicas  of  several  well- 
known  historical  pieces  of  fur- 
niture numbered  among  its 
contents.  For  one  thing,  theie 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
famous  Independence  Table 
on  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  a 
relic  now  carefully  preserved 
in  its  original  setting  in  the 
State  House.  Akin  to  this  in 
its  historic  association  is  a 
replica  of  the  Washington 
Sofa,  a  former  possession  of 
the  first  President,  now  also 
preserved  in  the  State  House. 
It  is  a  capacious  piece  of  seat- 
ing furniture  with  a  grace- 
fully shaped  back  and  is  de- 
signed in  the  manner  of  Chip- 
pendale. While  the  original 
in  the  State  House  is  covered 
with  black  haircloth,  the  rep- 
lica in  this  room  is  uphol- 
stered with  a  brocade  of  a 
black  ground  on  which  the 
figures  are  in  colors  that  form 
a  unifying  bond  between  the 
rug  and  the  curtains.  A  note 
of  relationship  is  seen  where 
the  same  brocade  is  used  to 
cover  a  generously  propor- 
tioned 18th  century  wing  chair 
with  bandy  legs  and  duck  feet. 

The  coloring  of  the  Oriental  rug,  to  which 
the  brocade  just  mentioned  bears  a  definite  re- 
lation, shows  a  dominant  rich  deep  blue,  with 
touches  of  red  and"  gold.  In  the  curtains  we 
find  an  effective  expanse  of  crimson  flat  finish 
rib  satin  while  tassels,  fringes  and  valances 
reflect  the  note  of  gold.  Along  with  the  green 
velvet  cover  of  the  Lord  Clive  lounging  chair 
beside  the  Sheraton  book- 
case and  the  same  mate- 
rial on  another  armchair, 
the  color  composition  of 
the  room  is  rounded  out 
in  an  agreeable  balance. 

In  addition  to  a  Chip- 
pendale pie-crust  table  and 
replicas  of  other  furniture 
reflecting  the  best  18th 
century  traditions,  due 
heed  had  been  given  to 
the  lesser  accessories  such 
as  carefully  chosen  prints 
after  George  Morland, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
similar  masters  of  18th 
century    elegance. 

Fritz  13  La  Rue 
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colors  that  enter  into  the  rest  of  the  scheme. 
In  the  library  by  Duncan  &  Duncan,  with 
a  plain  hardwood  floor,  are  mellow-toned 
Saruk  rugs.  In  the  room  by  H.  D.  Dough- 
erty &  Co.  is  a  soft-hued  Kermanshah  rug, 
while  in  the  dining  room,  by  Karcher  &  Rehn, 
is  a  parquetry  bordered  floor  and  a  Saruk  rug 
to  harmonize  with  the  blue  and  gold  of  the 


All  of  the  carpets  and 
rugs  used  in  equipping  the  different  rooms 
of  Kapock  House  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Fritz  &  La  Rue.  Not  only  have  they  sup- 
•:"Jcd  all  the  floor  coverings,  Oriental  and 
otherwise,  but  they  have  also  laid  all  the 
hardwood  floors.  In  this  dual  capacity  they 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  setting 
which  has,  in  each  case,  made  possible  an  ad- 
vantageous display   for  each   decorator. 

In  the  room  furnished  by  Woodville  & 
Co.  is  a  the  de  negre  chenille  seamless  carpet 
which  affords  an  unsurpassed  foil  for  the 
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general  scheme.  In  the  green  Georgian  room 
by  E.  A.  Belmont  is  a  Saruk  rug  with  blue 
predominating;  in  the  Georgian  living  room 
by  Lyman  W.  Cleveland  is  a  fine  Persian 
rug  chosen  to  harmonize  with  the  myrtle 
green  draperies  and  the  light  buff. 

Spanish  rugs  are  used  in  the  Spanish  room, 
hook  rugs  in  the  black-and-gold  tile  bath- 
room, and  green  and  black  rugs  in  the  Kapock 
silk  display  room,  the  rugs,  in  each  case  being 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  furnishings  and 
textiles. 


High  Lights  of  the  Exhibition 

The  impressions  gathered 
as  one  passes  from  room  to 
room  may  be  universally 
pleasant,  but  it  is  hard  to 
leave  the  subject  without  re- 
calling and  commenting  upon 
certain  outstanding  features, 
now  in  this  room,  now  in  that, 
which  create  a  special  empha- 
sis and  linger  in  the  memory 
with  particular  vividness.  It 
is  not  necessarily  that  these 
features  are  the  culminating 
decorative  points  of  each  sep- 
arate composition,  but  that 
they  carry  with  them  a  degree 
of  distinction  that  renders  the 
schemes  peculiarly  gracious. 

The    Empanelled    Chimney- 
Piece  Picture 

In  the  panelled  and  green- 
painted  room  by  E.  A.  Bel- 
mont the  chimney-piece  pic- 
ture not  only  produces  a 
highly  pleasing  effect  both  by 
its  intrinsic  quality  and  by  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used  but  it 
also  carries  a  lesson  that  the 
general  public  may  profitably 
take  to  heart. 

It  is  a  modern  picture.  Its 
coloring,  its  drawing  and  the 
general  character  of  its  tech- 
nique are  all  in  accord  with 
its  environment.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly appropriate  in  its  plac- 
ing and  enters  most  acceptably 
into  the  scheme  of  its  panelled 
setting.  These  are  all  plain 
and  obvious  facts,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  them  in  mind. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  painters  that  the  decorators  dis- 
courage the  use  of  pictures  and  influence  their 
clients  not  to  buy  them.  This  is  an  unfair 
charge  to  make  and  it  is  true  only  in  part. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  decorators 
encourage  their  clients  to  use  appropriate  pic- 
tures and  often  go  to  great  pains  in  helping 
to  select  them ;  discour- 
agement is  reserved  for 
pictures  that  are  not  ap- 
propriate. If  painters 
would  only  consider  a 
little  more  the  ultimate 
use  to  which  their  can- 
vases are  to  be  put 
there  would  be  no 
ground  for  their  com- 
plaint. Schemes  such  as 
that  here  illustrated  re- 
mind us  how  many 
modern  pictures,  with 
due  encouragement  to 
modern  artists,  could  be 
acceptably  employed 
where  both  by  their  sub- 
jects, composition  and 
~ter  color    they     enhance     the 

decorative     purpose     and, 
likewise,    gain   vastly    by    the    kindly    setting. 

Carved  Enrichment  and  Native  Wood 
The  mid-eighteenth  century  panelling  and 
chimney-piece  in  the  large  hall  furnished  by 
Charles  of  London  challenge  admiration  by 
their  patent  beauty  and  elegance,  but  they  do 
more  than  that.  That  they  are  the  best  of 
their  kind  goes  without  saying,  but  their  ex- 
cellence is  of  no  value  to  others  than  their 
immediate  possessor  if  we  shut  our  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  message  they  bear.     That  message 
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is  the  suitability  of  wood  left  in  its  native 
state  as  a  decoration  most  grateful  in  color 
and  texture,  and  as  a  fitting  vehicle  for 
carved  enrichment.  There  is  a  particularly 
mischievous  obsession  under  which  not  a  few 
people  labor,  that  wood  panelling  to  be 
seemly  in  a  well  devised  decorative  scheme 
must  either  be  painted  or  else  smeared  with 
all  manner  of  stains  and  dressing,  all  of 
which  only  serve  to  disguise  its  real  quality 
and  character.  Such  carved  enrichment  and 
panelling  as  we  may  see  in  the  picture  be- 
fore us  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  notion. 
If  we  frankly  accept  the  wood  for  what  it 
is  and  allow  it  to  exhibit  the  natural  beauty 
of  its  color  and  grain,  without  disfiguring  it 
by  the  application  of  foreign  coloring  sub- 
stances, we  shall  always  be  well  rewarded. 
It  is  not  the  particular  species  of  wood  that 
gives  it  its  greatest  value,  but  the  way  in 
which  it  is  fashioned  and  the  craftsmanship 
of  carving  and   joinery  bestowed   upon    it. 

Distinction  of  Contour  and  Incident 

In  the  room  decorated  by  Woodville  & 
Co.,  there  are  embodied  many  subtleties  that 
become  apparent  only  after  a  leisurely  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  entire  composition. 
That  the  quality  of  the  room  is  eminently 
pleasing  it  takes  but  one  glance  to  convince 
even  the  least  impressionable  or  those  not 
disposed  to  critical  observation.  The  choice 
of  colors,  their  blending  and  balance,  the 
careful  selection  and  harmonious  combination 
of  objects  beautiful  in  themselves — all  these 
elements  contribute  to  the  charm  of  a  most 
successful  room  upon  which  intelligent  dis- 
crimination has  evidently  been  bestowed.  Then, 
too,  there  has  been  discreet  employment  of 
pronounced  pattern  at  certain  points  to  im- 
part requisite  emphasis.  But  apart  from  all 
these  considerations,  and  sundry  others  that 
might  also  be  added,  there  is  one  quality  that 
calls  for  especial  mention.  It  is  the  use  of 
individual  incidents  of  exquisite  contour  and 
distinction.  For  an  example  we  need  only 
look  at  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  fire- 
place, when  the  sofa,  of  graceful  Directoire 
form,  is  flanked  by  two  little  eighteenth  cen- 
tury English  mahogany  stands  above  which 
are  two  little  mahogany  hanging  shelves,  of 
the  same  provenance,  while  above  the  sofa 
hang  two   framed   maps  of  distinctly  decora- 
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tive  design  and  coloring.  The  composition 
of  the  objects,  judged  merely  as  composition, 
is  distinctly  pleasant  in  itself  but,  over  and 
above  the  collective  value,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  each  item  taken  by  itself  displays  the  ut- 
most distinction  of  contour  and  compels  at- 
tention by  its  own  innate  refinement.  It  is 
just  this  heed  to  the  superlative  contour 
quality  of  each  incident  of  composition  that 
imparts  to  the  ensemble  its  unmistakable  air 
of  exquisite  refinement. 

The  Service  of  Color 

From  the  room  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Karcher  and  Rehn,  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able recollections  comes  from  the  manner  in 
which  color  has  been  used.  The  prevailing 
scheme  of  blue  and  gold  has  been  adroitly 
managed  so  that  abundant  interest  and 
vitality   have   been   assured  without   any  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  freakish  abandon  that  the 
apostles  of  color  sometimes  indulge  in,  and 
likewise  without  any  hint  of  what  is  much 
worse — that  timid  and  drab  monotony  that 
usually  comes  from  an  immoderate  d«:re  to 
"play  safe"  or  to  appear  "refined"  where  real 
refinement  of  taste  does  not  exist. 

The  anxiety  to  "play  safe"  and  appear 
"refined"  has  brought  us  to  a  perfect  epi- 
demic of  greys  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which 
are  stupid  and  uninteresting  or  even  worse. 
This  is  possibly  to  be  explained  by  the  widely 
spread  notion  that  all  greys  are  neutral,  and 
that  if  colors  arc  neutral  they  must,  therefore, 
be  safe  to  use.  Now,  very  few  greys  are 
absolutely  neutral  and  a  great  many  are  far 
from  being  neutral  at  all  and  have  a  very 
marked,  and  sometimes  mischievous,  effect 
upon  other  colors  used  along  with  them. 

What  the  people  who  take  refuge  in  greys 
and  supposed  "neutrality"  are  really  seeking, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  a  color  with  a  good 
background  quality.  Many  greys  have  this, 
it  is  true,  but  good  background  quality  is  not 
confined  to  greys  by  any  manner  of  means. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  colors,  and 
often  more  interesting  colors,  that  possess 
an    equally    admirable   background   value. 

In  full  recognition  of  this  truth,  Messrs 
Karcher  and  Rehn  have  produced  a  room 
whose  walls  exhibit  excellent  background 
qualities  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
created  a  room  whose  chromatic  atmosphere 
is  instinct  with  that  vital  charm  that  comes 
from  lively  colors  well  co-ordinated.  The 
production  of  this  quality  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  truest  services  of  the  element  of 
color,  and  the  hint  to  be  derived  from  this 
room  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  any  who  have 
the  slightest  concern  for  matters  of  decorative 
amenity. 

Catholicity  of  Outlook 

Let  us  hope  that  the  days  are  utterly  past 
and  gone  when  propriety  of  decoration  in- 
volved equipping  a  room  with  movable  fur- 
nishings all  of  exactly  the  same  period  and 
of  precisely  the  same  local  derivation — a 
room  with  all  the  chairs  of  Chippendale 
ladder-back  pattern  or  all  the  chairs  of  Louis 
Seize  style,  all  the  other  accompaniments,  of 
course,  in  either  case,  being  chosen  absolutely 
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to  match  in  point  of  contour,  color,  date  and 
local  derivation.  This  ideal,  it  is  true,  has 
been  greatly  weakened.  Nevertheless,  it 
still  exists  and  every  now  and  again  makes  its 
present-  strongly    felt. 

In   the   equipment  of   the   room   they   have 
furnished  the  J.  G.  Valiant  Co.  have  shown 
very  plainly  how  catholicity  of  outlook  in  the 
selection  and  combination  of  movables  can  be 
vastly    more    vital    and    interesting    than    the 
mode   of    furnishing  wherever  every   item   of 
appointment  appears  to  have  been  cast  in  the 
same  mold.     We  have  already  referred  in  a 
general  way  to  the  varied  sources  from  which 
the  articles  entering  into  the  make-up  of  this 
room  have  been   drawn   and   attention  has 
been  called  to  the  bond  that  unites  them, 
but  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this 
point.     By  way  of  example,  we  may  point 
to   the  side  of   the   room   directly  opposite 
the   fireplace   where,    above    a    Louis   XIV 
commode,     hangs     a     diverting     piece     of 
needlepoint     with      multicolored      Chinese 
figures   in   square   divisions,   a  pattern   evi- 
dently   adapted    from   an    early    eighteenth 
century  silk-weaver's  cartoon.     The  inclu- 
sion   of    these    delightful    articles    in     an 
eighteenth   century   English   panelled    room 
would  have  been   regarded  with  honor  by 
the  strict  purists,  but  how  justifiable  they 
are,  on  their  own  merits,  and  how  much  the 
purists  deprive  themselves  of  by  not  accept- 
ing a  catholic  outlook  may  be  judged   by 
the  observant  visitor. 

The  Value  of  the  Unusual 
No  better  example  of  the  value  of  the 
unusual  in  decoration  could  be  desired  than 
the  wall  treatment  in  the  early  American 
bedroom  furnished  by  Charles  C.  Purdy. 
This  wall  treatment  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, but  its  effect  lingers  so  pleasantly 
in  the  mind  that  one  is  loath  not  to  revert 
to  it  again  to  make  some  additional  com- 
ments. 

It    is    a    decorative    axiom    that    a    wall 
cannot   be   both   a   decoration   and   a  back- 
ground.     It    must    be   one    or   the   other. 
But  in   the  devising  of  this  singularly  en- 
gaging   wall    treatment    Mr.    Purdy    has 
come  very   near   a   perfect   achievement  of 
the    exception    that    proves    the    rule,    and 
he  has  done  it  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the 
unusual.      The   old    colored    prints,    while   so 
distributed    that   they   have    in   the   aggregate 
scarcely  more  than  a  sharply  defined  texture 
value,    are    in    themselves    points    of    separate 
and    distinct    interest,    rich    in    pictorial    and 
decorative    quality,    when    examined    one    by 
one.     The   little  binding  of   green   ivy-leaves 
that  outlines  each  print  has  a  unifying  effect 
and  enhances  the  impression  of  a  plain  wall 
set  with  colored  cameos.     It  is  a  wall  that  is 
agreeable    to    the   casual    glance    and    equally 
pleasant  to  one  who  chooses  to  cultivate   its 
closer  intimacy. 

Fabrics  and  Eclecticism 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  strict  con- 
structionist ideals  in  the  matter  of  style  in 
contradistinction  to  catholicity  of  outlook  and 
a  reasonable  eclecticism  in  the  choice  of  ap- 
pointments. How  much  pleasure  the  strict 
constructionists  deprive  themselves  of  by  the 
too  literal  adherence  to  their  self-imposed 
limitations  we  have  also  pointed  out.  Taking 
;\for  granted  that  the  average  person  enter- 
tains the  more  emancipated  view,  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  call  attention  to  an  instance 
in  the  room  furnished  by  Lyman  W.  Cleve- 
land where  what  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  anachronism  not  many  years  ago,  and 
accordingly  frowned  upon,  is  to  be  considered 
a  distinctly  desirable  feature  of  the  compo- 
sition.    This    is    the    multi-colored    cut    silk 
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velvet  fabric  used  to  cover  the  Venetian 
sofa,  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  a  Vene- 
tian eighteenth  century  chair  that  bears  it 
company. 

There  is  no  better  vehicle  of  discriminating 
eclecticism  than  the  fabrics  brought  into  an 
ensemble.  When  a  textile  of  unusual  quality, 
color  and  pattern  does  not  occur  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  dominating  note,  it  can 
be  introduced  as  a  fitting  accent  and  spot  of 
special  interest,  as  in  the  case  before  us. 
Even  when  the  character  of  an  eclectically 
furnished  room  is  prevailingly  of  one  national 
character,  the  inclusion  of  an  unmistakably 
exotic  note  of  fabric  color  and  pattern  carries 
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with  it  a  refreshing  sense  of  relief  and  variety 
and  gives  a  welcome  breadth  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  composition.  Such  use  of 
fabrics  inspired  by  reasoned  eclecticism  is  to 
be  both  commended  and  emulated. 

Italian    Flavor   in    American    Decoration 

One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  Italian 
decoration  and  furnishing  is  a  singular  and 
ready  adaptability.  There  is  never  any  mis- 
taking the  provenance  of  anything  Italian ; 
the  individuality  is  indelible  and  constant. 
Without  being  overly  insistent,  the  Italian 
element,  in  whatever  form  and  degree  it  may 
be  introduced,  always  lends  richness  and 
elegance  and,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
bines with  the  other  elements  in  a  kindly 
manner. 

The  Italian  element  in  the  treatment  of 
the  room  furnished  by  the  H.  D.  Dougherty 
Co.  has  been  previously  attended  to,  but  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  one  or  two 
items  not  hitherto  dwelt  upon.  The  custom 
of  covering  walls  with  rich  fabric  tightly 
strained  over  their  surface  is  primarily  of 
Italian  origin.  In  adopting  this  practice  the 
decorators  have  used  a  medium  that  affords 
unlimited  means  of  enrichment  without  les- 
sening the  background  value  of  the  wall 
whether  it  be  for  pictures  hung  upon  its 
surface  or  for  furniture  placed  against  it. 

Another    point    of    Italian    precedent    they 


have  employed  is  seen  in  the  broad  stripes 
of  the  curtains,  which  contribute  an  element 
of  enlivenment  without  creating  harshness. 
Large  stripes  used  in  iteration  are  effective 
without  being  disturbing.  In  judiciously  as- 
similating these  features  of  Italian  usage  the 
decorators  have  provided  an  example  worth 
heeding." 

Reproductions  and  Decorative  Propriety 

In  discussing  the  library  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Duncan  &  Duncan,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  replicas  of  historic  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. These  have  been  most  happily  em- 
ployed and  their  presence  in  the  scheme  opens 
up  a  question  upon  which  not  a  few  per- 
sons seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  more  or  less 
doubt.  They  fully  appreciate  the  value 
and  beauty  of  antiques  and  strive  to  ac- 
quire them,  but  when  it  comes  to  not 
being  able  to  secure  the  particular  kind  of 
antiques  that  will  accord  with  their  plans 
of  decoration  they  often  demur  at  making 
use  of  reproductions. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  decora- 
tive values,  a  reproduction  is  precisely  as 
good  as  an  original,  if  the  reproduction  be 
good,  in  other  words,  if  it  be  an  exact 
replica.  The  trouble  is  that  what  often 
purport  to  be  reproductions  or  replicas,  are 
not  reproductions  at  all  but  very  ignorant 
adaptations  devoid  of  all  the  little  subtle- 
ties of  design  and  contour  that  have 
created  the  individual  charm  of  the  origi- 
nals. When  a  reproduction  sets  out  to  be 
a  reproduction,  it  ought  to  be  accurate. 

Messrs.  Duncan  &  Duncan  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fidelity  of  their  rep- 
licas and,  incidentally,  for  having  given 
a  visible  demonstration  of  their  decorative 
value  equal  to  that  of  their  prototypes. 

The  Floor  and  the  Room 
Incidental  mention  throughout  the 
course  of  this  discussion  has  been  made  of 
the  floor  coverings  in  the  several  rooms, 
but  it  remains  to  add  a  word  of  emphatic 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Messrs.  Fritz  &  La  Rue  in  supplying  all 
the  floor  coverings  used  throughout  Ka- 
pock House. 

It  too  often  happens  that  people  see  and 
heed  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  and 
the  furniture  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
but  fail  utterly  to  note  the  floor  under  their 
feet.  They  can  give  an  accurate  description 
of  the  walls  and  they  can  tell  all  about  the 
different  pieces  of  furniture,  but  they  are  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  to  say  whether  they  have  been 
walking  on  an  Oriental  rug  or  a  Wilton 
carpet,  or  to  describe  the  colors  and  pattern 
of  the  floor  covering. 

No  single  item  of  furnishing  can  be  said 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  floor  cov- 
ering and  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
people  unconsciously  overlook  it  because  they 
tread  upon  it.  The  public  has  learned  much 
about  decoration  in  the  past  two  decades. 
Their  knowledge  they  have  eagerly  and 
quickly  acquired.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  room  for  further  and  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  textiles  that 
form  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  other 
movables  are  placed,  the  foundation,  that  is, 
as  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned.  The  variety 
has  been  further  emphasized  by  the  very  charm- 
ing French  bedroom  executed  by  Diament  & 
Co.  and  also  by  the  Tudor  panelled  room  by 
the  Rosenbach  Galleries  along  with  the  late 
eighteenth  century  room  and  the  room  con- 
taining Italian  antiques  by  the  same  company. 
The  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  wisdom  and  good  taste  with 
which  the  whole  conception  has  been  carried 
out. 
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James  Albert  Major,  for  59  years  a  Master  Craftsman,  chasing  a  Gorham  sterling  pitcher  handle 

CINDERELLA 

A  new  pattern  by  the  Master  Craftsmen 

Once  again  the  Gorham  Master  Craftsmen 
Cinderella        have  created  an  original  design  in  Sterling. 

PATTERN  .9  °  ar 

Teaspoons     6 for  $950     CINDERELLA,   their   newest    pattern   of 
DeSfoiT  6forlK     compelling  beauty,  may  now  be  seen  at 
your  jeweler's. 


Q0%HAM 


PROVIDENCE 


NEW  YORK 


AMERICA'S    LEADING    SILVERSMITHS    FOR    OVER    90    YEaRS 


George  Washington  Smith,  Architect 

Patio  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  at  Pebble  Beach,  California,  showing  the  fountain  of  Persian  design,  the  dark 
red  tiled  floor  and  cloisters  which  are  a  series  of  beautiful  arches 
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A  Spanish  Palace  by  the  Sea 

One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  of  the  Modern  Homes  on  the  Monterey  Coast  at  Pebble  Beach,  California. 

This  House  Is  Predominantly  in  the  Style  of  Southern  Spain  Derived 

Principally  from  the  Mohammedan  Tradition 


THE  art:-  of  the  people,  any  people  in 
any  country  at  any  time,  are  local 
and  national.  They  may  take  unto 
themselves  suggestions  from  another 
place  and  another  period,  may  even  be  builded 
on  foundations  laid  in  a  totally  alien  tradition, 
but  their  final  character  will  be  stamped  with 
the  requirements  of  life  in  that  spot  under  the 
conditions  that  chance  to  exist  there.  For 
the  people  are,  of  necessity,  rigorously  prac- 
tical. They  must  think  and  act  in  terms  of 
the  needs  that  always,  even  in  their  prosperity, 
confront  them.  And  so  their  art  is  a  homely 
art,  shaped  by  daily  life,  strongly  local  and 
national. 

The  aristocracy,  on  the  other  hand,  forti- 
fied against  need,  is  able  to  play  with  life 
and  so  it  uses  as  one  of  its  toys  its  arts. 
Fashioning  in  this  playful  spirit,  and  never 
cabined  by  necessity,  it  can  choose  at  random 
from  a  wide  range,  foster  designs  that  are 
a  delightful  melange.  And  since  each  aris- 
tocracy  is   selecting   from   the   common   store 


By  PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN 

of  assorted  traditions  and  is  in  touch  with 
every  other  aristocracy,  aristocratic  art  is,  in 
the  end,  international.  An  aristocratic  style 
may  in  each  country  be  differentiated  with  a 
local  idiom  but  it  is  never  entirely  the 
product  of  that  country.  Its  content  is  al- 
ways gathered  from  far  scattered  origins. 

Nowhere  is  this  international  character  of 
an  aristocratic  art  more  vividly  evident  than 
in  the  palace  architecture  of  Spain.  It  has 
taken  unto  itself  the  interesting  details  of 
half  the  world  and  used  them  with  a  charm- 
ing playfulness  that  is  at  the  same  time  dig- 
nified. The  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
style  are  exemplified  to  the  full  in  an  exquisite 
little  Spanish  palace  just  built  by  George 
Washington  Smith  for  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose 
Vincent  on  the  Monterey  coast  at  Pebble 
Beach. 

The  house  is  predominantly  in  the  style  of 
Southern  Spain,  in  the  so-called  Mudejar 
manner,  which  simply  means  that  it  derives 
principally      from      a      long      Mohammedan 


tradition.  With  the  reserve,  the  almost  sus- 
picious reserve  of  the  Musulman,  it  pre- 
sents to  the  road  a  blank  and  unpromising, 
almost  an  ugly  face.  But  behind  the 
high,  sharply  scalloped  wall  there  is  charm 
and  relaxation. 

The  plan  focuses  on  the  court,  a  square 
garden  laid  out  with  formal  tiled  walks  and 
surrounded  by  arcades  that  isolate  it  in  a 
pool  of  shadow.  In  the  center  is  a  fountain. 
The  motif,  a  fountain  court  enclosed  by 
arcades,  goes  back  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  mosque  architecture  where  the  fountain 
was  a  necessity  for  the  prescribed  ablutions 
before  entering  for  worship. 

In  this  court  there  is  a  rich  decoration  of 
tiles,  the  fresh  colors  in  clear  relief  against 
the  white  plaster.  Tiles  cap  each  column  in 
a  single  row  above  the  simple  ring  molding 
that  forms  the  true  capital  and  thus  they 
serve  to  define  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
of  the  arcade.  And  again  they  are  set  in 
bold   panels  in   the   walls   under   the   arcades, 


George  Washington  Smith,  Architect 

Side  wall  of  the  Vincent  house  showing  the  outside  stairway  and  corner 
of  the  picturesque  upper  porch  with  its  tiled  roof 


Cloister  running  around  the  patio  of  the  Vincent  house  with  its  fine  use 
of  tiling  for  the  floor  and  door-frame 
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glowing  richly  but  quietly  through 
the  deep  shadow. 

The  columns  are  purely  classi- 
cal in  form  and  proportion  but 
the  refined  and  carefully  calcu- 
lated ring  moldings  are  a  Per- 
sian addition,  for  the  art  of  Classi- 
cal Greece  found  its  way  into  the 
Near  East  and  helped  to  feed  both 
the  Persian  and  the  Turkish  tra- 
ditions. The  tiles,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  North  African  and  a 
rather  far  and  late  derivation  of 
those  tiles  that  were  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  superb  ceramic  arts 
of  Persia  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  Their  im- 
mediate ancestors  are  the  Ispahan 
tiles  made  to  vivify  the  palaces  of 
the  great  and  extravagant  Shah 
Abbas.  But  the  lively  and  delicate 
Persian  designs  have  become 
coarsened  and  rigid  and  are  di- 
luted with  debased  classical  pat- 
terns borrowed  from  the  inferior 
Roman  monuments,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  commonplaces  in 
North  Africa  when  the  Moorish, 
or  more  properly  speaking  the 
Mohgreb;  taste  was  founded.  In 
spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  Mohgreb  art,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded all  of  the  Mohammedan 
art  of  North  Africa,  thus  verges 
on  degeneracy,  it  still  produced 
rich  and  characterful  decorations 
so  that  even  these  modern  Algerian 
tiles  have,  in  addition  to  their  color  value, 
a  real  charm  of  invention  and  design  for 
modern  buildings. 

Greece,    Persia   and    North  Africa   as   well 


One  side  of  the  patio  with  a  close  view  of  a  tiled  stairway  and  tiled  door-frame 

as     the     religious     habits     of     the     Moslems  exterior 

are     among     the     many     vital     and     pictur-  and  some 

esque    sources    from    which     this    interesting  whimsical 
house    derives.      A    deep    square    bay    on    the 
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ocean  side  rests  on  a  richly  decora- 
tive support  of  wooden  brackets 
that  gets  the  fullness  of  its  pat- 
tern, not  from  the  complexity  of 
any  one  unit,  for  cacli^  bracket 
taken  alone  is  simple  enoTigh,  but 
from  the  manifold  repetition  of 
the  lines.  These  brackets,  both  in 
their  specific  form  and  in  the  un- 
derlying idea  of  cumulative  deco- 
ration, by  reiteration,  come  from 
India.  As  early  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury Indian  designers  made  sump- 
tuous their  temple  facades  with  re- 
peated moldings  and  a  rhythmic 
succession  in  close  formation  of 
their  lines  of  bas  reliefs,  and  these 
multiple  wooden  brackets,  echoing 
the  length  of  the  bay,  are  a  later 
application  of  the  same  device.  The 
architects  of  Cairo  took  it,  in  turn, 
from  India  and  thence  it  went  into 
Spain  to  be  repeated  more  than 
half  a  thousand  years  later  on 
the  undreamed  of  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Italy,  and  the  Renaissance  that 
she   bred,  gave  much  to  the  later 
Spanish    palace    architecture,     but 
her   touch   is  only   lightly   felt  on 
this    house.      There    is   just    a    re- 
minder of  the  part  she  played   in 
some    of    the    iron    grilles,    which 
after    the    tiles,    are    the    second 
major    decorative    feature    of    the 
exterior.      These    grilles,     sharply 
black    against    the    white    of    the 
plaster,     are    strong    and    effective, 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  delightfully 
in  design.     But  they  fall  short  of 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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The  terrace  of  the  Vincent  house,  with 


glimpse  of  the  sea  partly  screened  by  a  giant  cypress, 
the  house  is  particularly  beautiful 


The  wrought  iron  work  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
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Front  view  of  the 
Vincent  house, 
with  its  ricli  tiled 
if  and  mag- 
nificent old  cy- 
press trees  with  a 
concrete  wall 
completely  sur- 
rounding the 
garden 


Side  view  of  the 
Vincent  house, 
showing  the 
beautiful  hanging 
porch  and  the 
weather 
old  trees  that 
seem  to  touch  the 
house  on  one 
hand  and  reach 
the  sea  on  the 
other 
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Fireplaces  of  Structural  Beauty  and  Appropriateness 

Each  Fireplace  Shown  Here  Is  Essentially  Fitted  to  the  Period  of  the  Room  and  Its  Decoration 


aphs  by   Mary   H.   Northrnd 


A  fireplace  in 
rich  setting  in 
the  home  of  Ed- 
ward  Noyce,  Bos- 
ton. The  facing 
is  marble  with 
Italian  framing. 
A  rare  old  piece 
of  chest  has  been 
used  for  decora- 
tion over  the 
mantel.  Excellent 
antique  Italian 
chairs  form  a 
decorative  finish 
against    the   brick 


A  seventeenth 
century  fireplace 
introduced  into 
the  dining  room 
of  the  home  of 
John  S.  Lawrence 
at  Topficld.  The 
entire  room  is 
decorated  and 
furnished  to  meet 
the  beauty  of  this 
architectural  de- 
tail. All  the  fit- 
tings of  the  fire- 
place as  well  as 
the  pewter  on 
mantel  date  back 
to  the  period  of 
the  chimney  itself 
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A  fireplace  in  I  lie 
old  Abbe  St. 
Gregorio.  T  h  i  s 
fireplace  is  in  a 
hallu-v  which 
runs  vRe  a  clois- 
ipletely 
around  the  four 
sides  of  the 
house.  Th 
terial  on  the  wall 
of  this  hallway  is 
a  reproduction  of 
Moyen  Age  in 
dull  blue  with 
gold  motif.  The 
aterial  at  the 
base  of  the 
ton  I  is  old  red 
and  gold 


T  h  i  s  delightful 
Italian  fireplace 
is  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Harrison 
Bennett  of  West- 
ham,  Mass.  The 
altar  candlesticks 
are  very  old  and 
rest  on  the  pilas- 
ters at  the  sides 
of  the  fireplace.  A 
line  bit  of  Italian 
embroidery  is  an 
essential  decora- 
tion on  the  hood. 
Dignified  o  I  d 
Italian  chairs 
flank  this  orna- 
mental mantel 


Photograph  by   Courtesy  of  Mary   H.    Xorthcnd 
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George  Bellows — An  Appreciation 

Illustrated  from  Paintings  and  Lithographs   Which   Will  Be  Shown   in    the   George  Bellows    M^iorial 

Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New   York 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


IF,  when  life  is  over  for  any  one  of  us, 
we  leave  behind  a  legacy  of  achievement 
that  will  influence  the  progress  of  beauty 
in  the  world,  then  it  would  seem  just 
to  say  that  such  a  one  had  lived  mag- 
nificently. 

George  Bellows  died  at  forty-two  and  his 
legacy  to  the  world  was  probably  the  richest, 
the  most  vital,  the  most  sincere  output  in  art 
that  has  been  achieved  by  any  American 
painter  of  his  years.  From  the  time  he  began 
painting  in  New  York  he  worked  with  the 
same  keen  zest,  the  same  fearless  honesty, 
and  the  same  searching  enthusiasm  over  every 
fresh  phase  of  life  that  inspired  his  art.  He 
saw  the  world  with  wonder  and  with  humor. 
As  I  knew  him,  he  was  never  envious,  never 
unkind,  never  to  the  smallest  degree  petty. 
He  was  generously  quick  to  welcome  and 
applaud  the  fine  achievement  of  others  in  any 
field  of  endeavor. 


I  think  it  is  not  usual  among  significant 
artists — painters,  musicians,  singers,  writers 
— to  have  won  so  much  deserved  success  at 
the  very  beginning  of  middle  age.  How 
much  poorer  would  the  world  be  if  it  were 
deprived  of  all  that  was  accomplished  after 
the  age  of  forty-two  by  such  great  men  as, 
in  poetry,  Shakespeare,  and  let  us  say  Swin- 
burne; in  music,  Beethoven,  Wagner;  in 
painting  by  Velasquez,  Hokusai,  Cezanne. 
And  how  would  their  fame  be  diminished  if 
we  credited  them  only  with  what  they  had 
done  up  to  the  age  when  George  Bellows 
died? 

No  one  could  feel  that,  in  moving  so 
swiftly  with  his  art,  George  Bellows  had  in 
any  way  exhausted  his  imagination,  his  in- 
terest, his  capacity  for  expression ;  but  it  was 
a  great  and  blessed  thing  that  his  life  up  to 
forty-two  was  lived  under  such  high  pres- 
sure;   that    as    the    world    spread    out    before 


him — a  vast,  exciting,  emotional  panorama — 
his  desire  and  his  ability  to  make  a  record 
of  it  in  his  paintings  and  in  his  lithographs, 
was  untiring.  I  like  to  think  (and  so  did 
(  rferirge  Bellows),  that  in  his  self-confidence 
his  belief  in  his  own  individuality,  his  de- 
sire to  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  art, 
he  was  immeasurably  stimulated  by  Robert 
Henri,  who  was  his  teacher  and  then  his 
life-long  friend.  The  day  after  George  Bel- 
lows' death,  Henri  said  to  me:  "This  is  the 
most  overwhelming  grief  that  has  ever  come 
to  me,  because  I  have  lost  my  pupil,  my 
friend,  my  son."  And  never  did  two  men 
work  in  closer  mental,  spiritual  and  artistic 
companionship.  I  am  sure  that  Henri  felt 
that  every  aspiration  and  splendid  purpose 
of  his  own  life  would  have  been  carried  on 
by  Bellows  and  added  to  his  own  high  ideal 
of  living  and  doing.  It  interested  me  very 
much    to   see   these   two   men,    as    I    so   often 


% 


Photograph  by  I Villiam  McKUlep  0umed  b'ythe  Boston  M~useum  ' 

Emma  and  Her  Children:   A  canvas  of  George  Bellows  which  recently  sold  in  Boston  for  $22,000.    This  painting  is  a  remarkable  portrait 

of  Mrs.  Bellows  and  her  daughters  Anne  and  Jean.     These  three  figures   are   so   often   seen    in   George   Bellows   canvases   that    they  give 

one  a   realizing   sense   of  the   rare  happiness   and   interest  this  great  American  painter  felt  in  his  home  life 
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did,  together  of  an  evening  in  Henri's  studio, 
with  Henri  perhaps  just  back  from  Spain, 
or  Ireland,  or  France,  or  New  Mexico,  like 
two  brothers,  going  through  all  the  new 
painting  and  drawings  with  the  utmost 
honesty  and  fearlessness — George  as  frank  in 
criticism  as  in  praise  and  Henri  as  appreci- 
ative of  one  as  the  other,  and  both  growing 
in  their  art  through  this  mutual  accord  and 
very  splendid  fellowship. 

The  last  time  I  saw  George  Bellows  was 
less  than  a  week  before  his  death.  It  was 
New  Year's  night  and  we  were  all  together 
at  the  Henris'  studio — the  W.  G.  Glackens 
were  there,  the  Eugene  Speichers,  John 
Sloan,  and  his  wife,  the  Leon  Krolls.  Henri 
was  showing  us  his  new  Irish  paintings. 
I  had  never  seen  George  Bellows  more  amus- 
ing, gayer,  more  witty  and  happy  than  that 
night.     It  is  a  wonderful  memory  for  all  of 


A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  his  studio  where 
Mrs.  Bellows  was  getting  together  the 
paintings  that  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  for  the  Bel- 
lows Memorial  Exhibition  to  open  on  the 
12th  of  October — the  greatest  honor  the 
Museum  is  able  to  bestow  upon  a  painter. 
As  we  looked  over  the  collection  of  paintings, 
I  realized  afresh  the  amazing  power  and 
strength  of  Bellows'  art,  the  extraordinary 
reach  of  his  interest  in  life  and  the  beauty 
resulting  from  this,  and  from  his  unusual  and 
startling  use  of  color. 

It  has  been  said  many  times 
of  praise  that  poured  out  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  that 
he  was  exceptionally  the  Amer- 
ican painter.  He  had  never 
been  abroad,  he  had  never 
studied  under  any  foreign  mas- 
ter, and  although  he  was  to  a 
small  extent  influenced  by 
some  of  the   European  masters 


Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

Bolton  Brown,  Imp.  Study:   A   Lithograph 


whom  he  so  vastly  admired — Goya,  Velas- 
quez, El  Greco,  Daumier,  Renoir,  possibly 
Degas — yet  only  as  every  sincere  intelligent 
man  is  influenced  by  every  source  of  supply 
that  his  mind  can  reach.  No  artist  who  has 
lived  in  recent  centuries,  who  has  been 
an  appreciator  as  well  as  a  creator,  has 
escaped  influence,  good  or  bad.  A  man  who 
is  not  susceptible  enough  to  respond  to  the 
influence  of  greatness  in  the  art  of  others, 
who  has  never  in  the  world  been  susceptible 
to  the  excitement,  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  that 
pervades  all  life  about  him,  that  comes  to 
him  in  a  great  flood  of  emotional  interest, 
must  lack  wholly  that  response  to  life  called 
"love  and  understanding  of  the  world." 

And  so  as  I  went  over  these  various  paint- 
ings with   Emma   Bellows,    I   said   to  myself, 
again  and  again,  "George  Bellows  responded 
to  every  valuable   influence   of   life."      It   all 
registered  in  his  artistic  consciousness;  but  it 
never    changed    his    purpose,    or    that    over- 
whelming interest  which  dominated  him  from 
the    beginning — and    which    I    firmly    believe 
always  would  have  dominated  him — his  own 
country,  the  people  in  it,  the  nature  of  it  and 
the  characters  that  it  produced  or  that  were 
influenced   by  it.     These  are  the  things  that 
flow  through   all  of  his  art,   a  great   torrent 
of  interest  and   inspiration   from  every  phase 
of    life    that    he    touched,    overwhelming    his 
own  consciousness  until  it  poured  over  canvas 
and    stone    and    copper,    to    take    a   form    of 
abounding   richness   and    beauty  in  his  art. 
So  much  has  been  said  of  George  Bellows' 
versatility  that  I  hesitate  again 
to  dwell   upon   it ;   but   it  was 
forced  upon  my  consciousness  as 
I  went  from  canvas  to  canvas 
in  his  big  studio,  so  filled  with 
most     poignant     memories     of 
him,   his   fineness,   his  kindness, 
his     capacity     for     friendship ! 
George  Bellows    Every   phase   of   American    life 


Crehaven    (1917) — From   a   painting   by  George   Bellows 


'cthericl    Smith 
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seemed  to  have  some  special  in- 
terest for  him — boys  bathing  from 
a  city  dock  in  a  crowded  river ; 
men,  women  and  children  walking 
through  paths  in  snow-landscapes 
over  which  is  thrown  that  extraor- 
dinary glow  and  light  that  comes 
after  the  heavy  snowstorm — that 
something  of  unearthly  beauty  that 
seems  possible  only  when  the  sun 
is  pouring  over  undefiled  snow. 
And  then  his  great  prize  fights, 
which,  according  to  Henri,  are  not 
merely  the  ring,  or  the  people 
about  it  in  marvelous  truth,  but 
creations  which  possess  a  great 
rhythm  of  beauty  in  line  and  color, 
which  makes  them  achievements 
in  art  as  well  as  extraordinary 
presentations  of  the  prize  ring ; 
then  canvas  after  canvas  of  his 
home,  of  "Emma  and  her  chil- 
dren," delightful  studies  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  and  enchanting  chil- 
dren; Emma,  by  herself;  Jean 
and  Anne,  in  single  pictures;  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  great  poise 
and  strength ;  and  a  group  which 
he  p.pver  grew  tired  of,  his  mother 
and  his  own  children,  affording  a 
marvelous  contrast  in  the  painting 
of  youth  and  age,  various  skin  tex- 
tures, and  those  differences  in  color 
which  George  Bellows  was  never 
tired  of  showing.  There  are  very 
splendid  portraits,  too,  of  impor- 
tant people;  marines  of  unusual 
skill ;  summer  and  winter  land- 
scapes near  the  ocean  and  inland ; 


Nude    with    Parrot    (1915) 

A  famous  painting  by  George  Bellows — Loaned  for  the  Exhibition  from 

the  collection  of  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney 
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some  rarely  fine  drawings,  and 
of  course,  lithographs  which  I  be- 
lieve are  the  best  that  have  been 
done  in  this  country.  A  critic  and 
lover  of  lithography  has4  '.aid  of 
this  phase  of  his  work — "It  is- safe 
to  say  even  when  one  thinks  of 
Daumier,  Gavarni,  or  some  of  the 
famous  English  artists,  that  Bel- 
lows has  carried  lithography  to 
even  greater  heights;  in  beauty  of 
tone,  silvery  grays  and  velvety, 
even  blacks,  it  is  unexcelled." 

This  collection  of  George  Bel- 
lows' work  in  his  studio  was  really 
a  gathering  together  of  one  man's 
interest  in  all  of  life:  his  belief  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  an  expression 
of  his  own  artistic  and  spiritual  in- 
tegrity ;  his  delight  in  all  beauty 
that  could  be  shown  through  his 
art;  his"  appreciation  of  the  seren- 
ity of  a  beautiful  home  life;  his 
welding  together  of  all  his  happi- 
ness, and  expressing  his  joy  with  a 
purpose  unstained  by  any  point  of 
view  that  could  possibly  have  ren- 
dered him  a  smaller  man,  a  less 
effective  artist. 

To  quote  from  a  notice  of  George 
Bellows  which  appeared  in  The 
Nation  at  this  time,  "When  all  is 
said,  the  genius  of  George  Bellows 
resides  in  this:  his  power  to  evoke 
on  canvas  a  world  stirring  with 
a  mysterious  energy.  The  life  that 
palpitates  in  the  pigment  stings  us 
into  a  startling  awareness  of  it- 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Courtesy  of  Frederick  Kepfel  &  Co.  Murder  of  Edith   Cavell—From   a    War   Lithograph    by   George   Bellows 
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The  Hammond  Pedal 


New  Invention  of  John  Hays  Hammond.  Jr.,  Making  Piano  Modulation   Comparable  to  an  Organ 

By  MARY  HOYT  WIBORG 


RARELY   do   the  qualities   of   inventor 
diversity    themselves   so   widely    as    to 
range  from  the  field  of  electrical  con- 
trol   of    the    tonal    production    of    an 
everyday  piano.     Yet,  the  divergency  of  these 
two  subject   matters,   studied   as   technical   ap- 
plication of  wave  lengths,  modulation  of  cur- 


rents, or  rhythms,  differentiation  of  energy  the  human  touch  upon  the  keys.  Attempts 
and  the  far-reaching  production  of  harmonic  have  been  made  since  earliest  times  of  this  in- 
sound,  sensitized  through  electrical  or  musical      strument's    construction    to   modulate    tone   of 


"Pianoforte,"  which,  with  but  small  modifica-  with    opening    and    closing    windows,    placed 

tions,   such   as   in   greater   power,    rigidity    and  below    and    above   the   sounding-board   of    the 

brilliance  of  tone,   is  the  same  instrument  we  piano,   connected  with   a   rod   operated  by  an 

know    today.      The   growing   study   of    musi-  additional    pedal,    he    found    a    reservoir    of 

cians  the  past  two  hundred  years  has  been  to  sound   could   thus  be   formed   to  conserve  or 

further  increase  the  tension  upon  the  strings,  let  loose  at  will  of  the  player  a  greater  sonor- 
and    the    delicacy   of    the   sounding   boards   to 


ity  and  subtlety  from  the  hammered  strings. 
Acting  as  a  sort  of  bellows,  as  the  diaphragm 
of  a  singer  holds  or  loses  control  of  breath, 
these  reflectors  function  by  returning  to 
instruments  to  our  oral  powers  of  hearing,  are      the  pianoforte,  but  no  really  radical  step  has      sounding-board  the  energy  imparted  by  musi- 


in  themselves  strongly  allied 

Therefore,  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond's inventions  in  radio  con- 
trol, which  have  placed  his 
name  foremost  among  the  in- 
ventors of  today,  the  reac- 
tion of  sound  values  —  their 
strength,  weakness,  carrying 
power  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  dissemination  of 
sound,  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  further  dissection 
of  acoustics  in  instruments. 

Following  some  six  years  of 
intensive  application  upon  a 
pipe  organ  in  his  own  house, 
Hammond  became  interested 
in  the  question  of  its  tonal 
idiosyncracies.  He  focused 
upon  the  idea  of  conservation 
of  that  greater  loss  of  energy 
vibrating  from  a  piano  key- 
board and  the  means  of  over- 
coming this  dissipation ;  how- 
to  hold  the  force,  to  conserve 
the  energy  of  tone  drifting 
away  into  forgotten  echoes 
disseminated  upon  the  air, 
with  the  only  a-rd  of  a  loud 
pedal  to  register  a  short  dis- 
tance the  carrying  quality  of 
sound.  The  gathering  to- 
gether of  these  scattered  tonal 
vibrations,  and  the  salvaging 
of  wasted  harmonic  overtones, 
which  might  be  held  prolonged 
into  more  definite  shape  of 
musical  control,  was  the  goal 
Hammond  now-  set  himself  to 
attain. 

Furthermore,  how  to  meta- 
morphize  the  ordinary  every- 
day piano  from  its  metallic 
rigidity  of  wooden  case  and 
strings  into  an  instrument  of 


been  put  forward.     The  greatest  change  cre- 


John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  the  famous  inventor  of  radio  control,  reveals  his  ability 
emotional  value  comparable  in  a  new  field  by  his  invention  for  the  modern  piano  which  promises  to  revolutionize 
to   the    breathing   qualities   of  the  art  of  this  instrument 

voice    conservation,    or    the 

sweep  or  check  of  a  violin  bow  upon  the  ated  in  the  modern  piano  has  been  the  higher 
strings.  pressure  of  crushing  tension  of  the  strings, 
Starting  at  the  beginning,  he  made  a  com-  which,  in  1862,  was  reckoned  at  16  tons,  while 
plete  study  of  the  various  stages  and  growth  today  it  has  nearly  doubled  at  30  tons,  neces- 
of  piano  construction,  varying  from  the  Dul-  sitating  the  heavier  supporting  frames  in  the 
cinea — the  15th  Century  instrument — to  the  structure  of  instruments.  These  technical  de- 
harpsichord,  which  plucked  the  strings  with  tails  of  piano  building  are  but  to  follow  the 
small  quill  fingers,  followed  by  the  consecutive  consequent  step  achieved  by  Hammond's  pres- 
instruments  of  spinet,  harmonium,  clavecin  ent  invention,  which  will  revolutionize  the 
£d  clavichord,  with  the  ensuing  initiation  of  building,  as  well  as  the  art  of  piano  playing, 
hammers  replacing  the  plucking  of  the  strings.  With  the  principles  of  air  pressure  and  con- 
Mozart,  Bach  and  Beethoven  all  deprecated  trol  of  sound  thus  dissipated  in  a  piano  to 
this  change  in  tone  production  of  the  later  challenge  his  activities,  Hammond  soon  found 
instruments,  which  allowed  of  no  modulation  he  could  hold  these  lost  vibrations  by  covering 
by  the  fingers  and  consequent  vibration  upon  the  strings  at  a  distance  of  several  inches  from 
the  strings.  their  surface. 

Christofori,   the   Italian,  in    1710,  was   the  In  a  series  of  reflectors,  consisting  of  steel- 
first  to  create  the  modern  key  action  with  his  lined  shutters  or  slats  of  highly-polished  metal, 


cian.  By  the  angles  they  are  opened,  they  de- 
termine the  force  emitted,  giv- 
ing a  brilliance  and  resonance 
heretofore  unknown  from 
piano  strings,  and  controlling 
the  hitherto  scattered  vibra- 
tions of  the  upper  harmonics. 
All  tone  quality,  as  every  mu- 
sician knows,  is  dependent 
upon  its  overtones,  as  all  over- 
tones are  equally  dependent 
upon  the  growth  of  the  inten- 
sity of  harmonics  and  the  color 
they  retain  in  created  sound. 
So  that  these  reflectors,  if 
opened  after  the  keys  are 
struck,  as  a  chord  is  dying,  can 
prolong  or  hold  the  levelness 
of  tone  to  an  indefinite  degree, 
enabling  the  phrasing  of  le- 
gato or  staccato  passages  to  be 
comparable  to  organ  sonority 
and  adding  in  important 
degree  to  all  rhythmic  modu- 
lation through  tremulando . 
forzando  and  pianissimo  con- 
trol. 

The  following  changes  can 
be  enumerated  as  the  direct 
result  of  this  invention  for  a 
grand    piano: 

(  1 )    Increased  sonority. 

(2)  Capability  of  carrying 
as  a  straight  dynamic 
line  the  effect  of  un- 
dying   tone. 

(3)  Control  in  holding  the 
major  melody,  while  the 
accompanimental  does 
not  interfere  with  the 
sweep  of  basic  figures. 
Bach's  "Passacaglia"  is 
given  here  by  Hammond 
as  an  instance  of  tone 
continuity. 

(4)  Increased  control  of 
harmonics. 

(5)  Differentiation  of  melodic  passages  from 
accompanimental  are  produced  through 
a  psychological  reaction.  Though  the 
percentage  of  change  in  both  hands  is 
the  same,  the  melodic  qualities  of  tone 
are  louder. 


(6)  This  pedal  puts  the  piano  into  a  new 
classification,  which  formerly,  owing  to 
its  rigidity,  belonged  to  a  percussion  or 
tympani  group,  is  now  comparable  to 
organ,  and  changed  from  a  monochro- 
matic to  a  polychromatic  instrument, 
through  nuances  of  tone. 


The  actual  pianistic  effect  of  the  mechanism 
of    the   piano   is   unhampered   by   this    device. 
Except    for    a   thicker    degree   of    the   outside 
(Continued  on   page  82) 
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The  Country  House  in  Good  Taste 

The  Achievement  of  the  Philadelphia  Architects 
By  MATLACK  PRICE 


This  detail  of  Mr.  Howe's  own  house  is  an  excellent  illustration  not   only   of  technique  in  architecture,  but  of  the  technique  that  has  been  brilliantly 

developed  by  Mellor,  Meigs  &  Howe,  Architects 
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OF  all  the  regional  architecture  in  Amer- 
ica the  country  house  architecture  in 
and  around  Philadelphia  has  been  the 
most  felicitous.  The  country  house, 
there!  &  a  tradition  and  its  evolution  has  been 
a  happily  consistent  one. 

From  Colonial  times  there  is  the  legacy  of 
fine  old  houses  ranging  from  the  simplest  and 
most  charming  farm  houses  to  the  more  stately 
but  no  less  charming  house  that  many  of  the 
early  families  of  prominence  built  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Germantown.  With  this  legacy 
the  Philadelphia  architects  have  done  two 
things:  they  have  known  how  to  adapt  the 
character  of  the  old  houses  with  a  studious 
adherence  to  local  precedent,  and  they 
have  known  how  to  develop  a  newer  type 
which  is  not  only  definitely  their  own,  but 
is  equally  definitely  a  part  of  the  pictur- 
esque countryside  outlying  around  Phila- 
delphia. 

Quite  apart  from  this  or  that  st\ 
very  helpful  factor  in  the  architectural 
unity  of  the  environs  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  presence  of  a  local  ledge-stone  wh 
is  used  as  effectively  today  as  it  was  by 
the  wise  pioneer  settlers.  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  colloquialism,  and  the  architects 
who  are  using  it  in  new  work  have  con- 
scientiously followed  the  technique  of  the 
old  builders,  adding,  moreover,  rather 
more  imagination  in  the  handling  of  it. 
The  foundations  of  Philadelphia  coun- 
try house  architecture,  however  differ- 
ently younger  observers  may  regard  it,  lie 
with  Wilson  Eyre,  that  master  of  the  pic- 
turesque, who  came  out  of  the  old  "Ro- 
masque"  period  of  Richardson  with  a 
style  which  he  has  practised  consistently 
ever  since.  Such  houses  as  "Fairacres," 
at    Jenkintown,    Pennsylvania,    are    fixed 

"The  Dower  House,"  an  old  Pennsylvania 
house  remodeled  for  Joseph  Hergesheimer, 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  R.  B.  Okie's 
skill  as  an  architect,  and  he  has  specialized  in 
this   kind   of   uork 


points  in  American  country  architecture,  and 
whether  they  are  definitely  conscious  of  it  or 
not  many  of  the  Philadelphia  architects  who 
have  more  recently  risen  to  distinction  owe 
much  to  the  influence  of  Wilson  Eyre. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  types  of 
architecture  which  have  been  developed  with 
distinction  in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia:  the 
picturesque  type,  of  very  indirect  European 
derivation  and  the  early  farm  house  type,  of 
very  direct  local  derivation. 

In  the  first  group  the  most  brilliant  prac- 
titioners are  unquestionably  Mellor,  Meigs  & 
Howe  (formerly  Mellor  &  Meigs),  who 
have  achieved  a  duality  of  technique  as  defi- 


nitely their  own  as  that  achieved  by  Harrie 
T.  Lindeberg.  The  seeker  after  precedent 
must  find  himself  not  a  little  puzzled  when 
he  seeks  stylistic  derivations  in  the  work  of 
Mellor,  Meigs  &  Howe,  because  these  archi- 
tects have  made  an  unusually  intelligent  and 
imaginative  use  of  precedent.  They  have  seen 
it  as  a  point  of  departure  rather  than  a  thing 
set  to  copy  and  because  of  their  imagination 
they  have  been  able  to  adapt  subtly  from  the 
English  country  house  and  the  French  farm 
house,  to  avail  themselves,  for  variety,  of  a 
slight  Italian  accent,  yet  always  to  design 
houses  that  seem  undeniably  at  home  in  the 
countryside  about  Philadelphia. 


A    colloquial    touch    is    seen    in    the    stuccoed    lodge    stone    walls,    and 

excellent    architectural    imagination    in    the    detailing    of    the    outdoor 

gallery.    Willing,  Sims  and  Talbutt,  Architects 


Much   of  the  charm   of  Mr.  Okie's   ivork   lies   in   its  apparently   artless 

simplicity  so  happily  revealed  in   an   old-fashioned  terrace   and   quaint 

furniture  shown  above 
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There  is  in  this,  the  essential 
skill  that  makes  such  architecture 
as  theirs  no  less  a  work  of  art 
than  a  rare  encounter.  There  are 
not  too  many  architects  who  are 
callable  of  adapting  the  spirit  of 
this  or  that  style  without  literally 
copying — there  are,  indeed,  all  too 
few.  The  work  of  Mellor,  Mci^s 
&  I  [owe  is  a  rich  contribution  to 
American  country  house  architec- 
ture, for  it  is  not  only  genuine  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  it  raises  a 
certain  standard  by  which  other 
work  is  measured. 

The  house  of  George  Howe  is 
an  instance  of  the  imagination  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  firm's  work 
— a  house  with  some  elusive  Ital- 

In  this  characteristic  stone  house  the 
architect,  Carl  A.  Ziegler,  has  intro- 
duced an  interesting  note  in  the 
dormers  carried  through  the  eaves,  in 
the    French    manner 
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this  country  possessing  a  definite 
Colonial  tradition  has  been  so  con- 
sistent or  so  successful  in  re- 
creating houses  in  this  tradition 
than  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
And  the  old  firm,  now  dissolved, 
of  Duhring,  Okie  &  Ziegler  did 
some  of  the  best  of  this  kind  of 
antiquarian  architecture  that  has 
ever  been  done.  Whether  the  un- 
dertaking was  the  remodeling  of 
an  old  farm  house  of  actual 
Colonial  antiquity  or  the  creation 
of  an  entirely  new  house  in  the 
old  manner,  Duhring,  Okie  & 
Ziegler  did  the  thing  with  a  per- 
fection of  unaffected  simplicity 
that  was  beyond  criticism. 
(Continued  on  payc  95) 

The  utmost  simplicity  and  good  tastn 
characterize  this  low  stone  house, 
stuccoed  and  coaled  with  white,  in 
the  manner  of  old  local  precedent. 
Carl   A.  Ziegler,   Architect 


Of  all  Philadelphia  architects  R. 
Brognard  Okie  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  re-creating,  without  affecta- 
tion, the  charm  of  early  Pennsylvania 
farm   houses 

ian  traits,  other  traits  purely  pic- 
turesque, a  main  roof  of  French 
pitch,  and  the  whole  thing  done 
so  colloquially,  even  to  the  local 
ledge  stone  of  its  walls,  that  it  is 
essentially  a  part  of  the  Chestnut 
Hill  country  outside  Philadelphia. 
These  architects  have  nearly  al- 
ways succeeded  in  just  this  kind  of 
achievement,  though  they  have  at- 
tained no  less  successful  results  in 
such  renderings  of  the  local  type 
as   they  have   essayed. 

Turning  more  particularly  to 
the  modern  English  type  of  Luy- 
tens,  Edmund  Gilchrist  has  de- 
signed a  number  of  excellent  Penn- 
sylvania adaptations.  Perhaps  the 
English  tradition  is  still  so  strong 
here — they  still  play  cricket  at 
Haverford — that  the  English  type 
of  country  house  seems  a  more 
logical  choice  of  style  for  the  en- 
virons of  Philadelphia  than  it 
would  for  any  other  part  of 
America. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  part  of 
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Another  Season  Begins 

A  Review  of  the  New  York  Stage  Up  to  Date 
By  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


THE  first  weeks  of  the  new  theatrical 
season  have  been  chiefly  productive  of 
plays  that  have  opened  and  closed 
with  an  awe-inspiring  alacrity.  As 
I  write,  two  of  the  early  productions  are 
no  more,  and  two  or  three  that  are  still 
visible  show  unmistakable  signs  of  fast-fading 
life.  The  two  that  have  already  taken  up 
winter  quarters  in  the  storehouse  are  "Some- 
thing to  Brag  About"  and  "It  All  Depends." 
The  rirst  was  the  joint  work  of  Edgar  Sel- 
wyn  and  William  Le  Baron  and  was  as 
crude  an  attempt  at  comedy  as  has 
visited  the  metropolitan  neighborhood 
in  some  time.  The  second  was  a  weak 
dramatization  of  the  younger  generation 
theme  by  Kate  McLaurin.  Neither  of 
these  need  detain  us.  The  opening  of 
every  theatrical  year  witnesses  similar 
calamities.  They  are  the  childhood 
measles  of  each  growing  dramatic  season. 
The  best  of  the  plays  that  have  sur- 
vived up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press 
is  one  called  "The  Family  Upstairs," 
the  composition  of  a  vaudeville  soft- 
shoe  dancer,  Harry  Delf.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
a  vaudeville  soft-shoe  dancer  shouldn't 
be  able  to  write  an  amusing  play  of 
a  certain  kind,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  when  a  vaudeville  soft-shoe 
dancer  does  write  such  a  play  the  sur- 
prise is  boundless.  And  in  that  sur- 
prise I  share  to  a  magnificent  degree. 
True  enough,  Delf's  play,  as  a  play,  is 
monotonous;  his  dramatic  technic  is  far 
from  perfect ;  his  characterizations  are 
periodically  much  more  of  the  flavor  of 
vaudeville  than  of  life.  But  his  ob- 
servation of  homely  detail  in  the  world 
about  us  and,  now  and  again,  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  heart  and  philosophy  of 
the  submerged  tenth  are  so  good  that 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  dull  play 
becomes  often  a  diverting  one.  If  "The 
Family    Upstairs"    had    been    produced 


five  years  ago,  its  success  would  doubtless 
have  been  considerable.  But  we  have  had 
so  many  pieces  like  it  in  recent  years  that 
one  is  skeptical  of  its  prosperity  in  this  pres- 
ent hour. 

Delf  has  taken  the  family  of  a  lowly  car- 
barn employe  and  has  fashioned  a  dramatic 
moving  picture  of  its  daily  joys  and  aches. 
The  slender  thread  of  story  concerns  tin- 
efforts  of  the  mother  of  the  family  to  marry 
off  her  twenty-one  year  old  daughter  as 
quickly    as   possible   and    the   rebellion  of   the 


by  Wide  World  Studio 
Marion  Coakley  at  present  playing  in  "Spring  Fever"  at 
the  Ambassador  Theatre 


Photo  by  Maurice   Goldberg 

Helen  Gahagan  who  is  at  present  playing  in  "The  Enchanted 
April"  at  the  Morosco  Theatre 

latter  against  the  means  the 
mother  adopts.  But  the  detail  of 
the  play  is,  as  I  have  said,  greatly 
superior  to  the  play  itself.  There 
are  a  score  of  amusing  hints  at 
the  life  such  humble  folk  live. 
The  work  of  Miss  Ruth  Nugent 
in  the  role  of  the  daughter  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  best  ingenue 
performances  I  have  seen  in 
several  seasons.  Miss  Clare 
Woodbury,  as  the  mother,  is  ex- 
cellent at  points,  but  occasionally 
over-plays  in  a  way  to  delete  her 
interpretation  of  conviction. 


"Oh,  Mama!"  is  a  typical 
Paris  boulevard  farce  by  Louis 
Verneuil  adapted  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  Wilton  Lackaye  and 
H.  W.  Gribble.  It  is,  at  bot- 
tom, the  conventional  sex  charade 
involving  an  rncient  husband, 
a  young  wife  and  a  young  lover, 
moderately  comic  but  played 
in  the  main  so  heavily  that  much 
of  the  potential  humor  goes  for 
naught.  It  is  surely  not  critical 
news  that  these  airy  French  farces 
call  for  the  airiest  kind  of  acting 
and    that    if    they   are   jumped    on 


by  actors  with  thick-soled  histrionic  galoshes 
they  are  tramped  to  death.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  company  assembled  to  merchant  the 
Verneuil  farce  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Edwin  Nicander,  of  the  thick-soled  kind. 
It  hammers  away  at  the  little  farce  as  if  it 
were  a  blood  and  thunder  melodrama;  almost 
every  humorous  line  is  punched  over  the 
footlights  in  the  manner  of  Al  Jolson  sing- 
ing a  mammy  song.  The  direction  has  done 
nothing  to  minimize  the  actors'  natural 
heaviness  of  delivery.  The  star  is  Miss  Alice 
Brady,  a  comely  young  woman  who 
has  given  some  fairly  creditable  perform- 
ances in  the  past  but  who  seems  to  be 
no  more  suited  to  boulevard  farce  than 
Eddie  Cantor  is  to  the  Passion  Play. 
She  wears  some  expensive  frocks;  she 
has  learned  the  lines  she  has  to  speak ; 
she  has  made  herself  visually  attractive. 
But  she  hoofs  the  stage  so  ceaselessly 
and  pounds  in  her  lines  so  muscularly 
that  the  farce  goes  to  pieces  in  her 
presence.  Nicander,  in  the  role  of  the 
passe  husband,  is,  as  has  been  noted, 
the  best  of  the  troupe.  John  Cromwell, 
as  the  lover,  is  as  Gallic  as  Sam  Ber- 
nard, and  Kenneth  McKenna  as  the 
son  in  love  with  his  stepmother  is  so 
intent  upon  presenting  "boyish  charm," 
as  it  is  called  in  the  theatre,  that  Ver- 
neuil's  conscious  humor  has  a  hard 
tussle  with  the  actor's  unconscious. 

"Spring  Fever"  is  the  work  of  the 
Vincent  Lawrence  who  wrote  "Two 
Married  Men,"  "The  Ghost  Between," 
and  "In  Love  With  Love,"  but  one 
would  never  know  it  unless  one  re- 
ferred back  to  the  statistics.  What 
"Spring  Fever"  was  like  when  Law- 
rence originally  wrote  it  under  the 
name  of  "Kelly's  Vacation,"  I  do  not 
happen  to  know.  But  one  thing  is  more 
(Continued   on   page   80) 
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Ruth    Nugent    in    Sam    H.    Harris'    new    comedy    "The 
Family  Upstairs"  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
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A  Castle  Discovered  in  an 
Ancient  Italian  Farmhouse 


A  Lost  Palace  Found  and  Restored  to  Its  Early 
Beauty  by  an  American  Artist 

By  ALFRED  MAUSOLFF 


M 


OST  of  us,  no  doubt, 
/ho  have  visited  Italy 
during  recent  years,  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being 
conducted  through  the  Davanzati 
Palace  in  Florence,  now  owned 
by  Professor  Volpi,  the  antiquary, 
who  also  restored  and  furnished 
it.  But  how  many  of  us  are 
aware  that  it  was  one  of  our  own 
American  artists  who  had  been 
living  in  Florence  for  many  years, 
who    was    to    rediscover    this    old 


As  the  dining  room  of  the  Italian 
castle  appears  today.  Through  the 
double  arch  which  supports  the 
masonry  staircase  are  seen  the  en- 
trance hall  and  the  doors  o)  the 
Tower  Sala — ab 


palace  and  realize  its  possible  value  when  it 
was  still  a  crowded  tenement  with  shops  on 
the  ground  floor  and  this  painter's  studio  in 
the  uppermost  story  ?  This  man  was  Julius 
Rolshoven  known  for  his  portrait  work  and 
his  colorful  studies  of  the  Tunisian  Arabs 
and  our  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

To  this  same  artist,  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  discovery  and  rehabilitation  of  another, 
equally  interesting  and  unique,  though  little 
known,  Florentine  palace,  situated  on  a  far- 
seeing  ridge  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Viale 
Michelangiolo  by  which  one  ascends  to  the 
venerable  San  Miniato.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Thirteenth 
Century  Palagio  dei  Talani, 
or,  as  it  has  been  popularly 
known  for  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years,  Castello  del  Dia- 
volo,  or  Torre  dei  Diavoli, 
the  Tower  of  the  Devils, 
for    reasons    still    unknown. 

The  ancient  terrace  and  well- 
head beyond  which  one  has  a 
glimpse  of  the  Torre  del  Gallo 
and  near  it  the  house  where 
Galileo  passed  the  last  years 
of  his  life 


Behind  one  of  the  walls  of  the  old  farmhouse  were  discovered    these  magnificent  arches  which  support  the  masonry  staircase 
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It  is  a  very  picturesque  and  romantic  spot, 
remarkable  from  an  archaeological  standpoint 
also,  for  within  its  walls  are  today  no  fewer 
than  six  rooms  with  their  original  fourteenth 
centu i  i|. fresco  decorations  almost  intact  and 
absolutely  unretouched.  So  unique  is  the 
entire  palace  and  so  skilfully  has  it  been  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Rolshoven,  that  in  1918  the 
Italian  Government  saw  fit  to  declare  it  "a 
national  monument  on  account  of  its  histori- 
cal, architectural,  and  pictorial  importance," 
and  in  this  way  to  safeguard  its  preservation 
to  coming  generations. 

The  owner's  story  of  the  rediscovery  and 
gradual  restoration  of  Torre  dei  Diavoli  is 
not  devoid  of  romance,  for  the  works  of  art 
which  were  discovered  on  its  walls,  had  lain 
completely  hidden  under  coats  of  whitewash 
for  so  many  generations  that 
not  even  a  suggestion  of 
their  existence  had  come 
down  to  our  day. 

Mr.  Rolshoven  had  been 
sketching  in  a  farmhouse  to 
the  south  of  Florence  and 
was  returning  to  the  city  on 
a  summer  evening.  He  had 
never  taken  this  particular 
path  before,  but  as  he  passed 
through  the  fields  and  olive 
groves,  there  loomed  up  in 
the  afterglow,  a  little  to  one 
side,  the  bulk  of  a  building 
— a  farmhouse  to  be  sure, 
and  yet  the  walls  in  their 
mystic  golden  glow  and  sil- 
houetted against  the  steel 
blue  evening  sky,  seemed  to 
fascinate  his  imagination  and 

The  large  orange  tree  which 
has  grown  up  against  the  palace 
wall  near  the  entrance  doorway 


to  suggest  to  him  the 
masses  of  a  mediaeval 
fortress-villa.  The  de- 
pendant farm  buildings, 
however,  which  almost  in- 
variably would  adjoin 
such  a  country  seat  in 
Italy,  were  conspicuously 
absent,  so  that,  if  this  pile 
had  indeed  at  one  time 
been  a  stronghold,  it  had 
later  come  upon  evil  days 
and  had  perhaps  been 
turned  into  the  casa 
colonica  when  the  depen- 
dencies were  destroyed. 
When  Mr.  Rolshoven 
( Continued  on  page  74  I 


View  from  the  rose  garden  looking  toward  the  entrance 
loggia  with  a  glimpse  of  fine  old  water  jars  of  burnt 
sienna  clay.  The  garden  of  this  palace  has  been  restored 
with  the  same  taste  and  knowledge  of  essentials  which 
lias  dominated  the  remodeling  of  the  "old  farmhouse." 


The  Tower  Sala  as  it  appears  today  with  its  fourteenth  century  frescoes,  high-barred  windows  and  beamed  ceiling.    It  was  originally  used  as  a  granary 
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Princesse  Edmond  De  Polignac 


A  great  patroness  of  modern  music  whose  encouragement  to  artists  of  all  nations  has  made  her  house  in  the  Avenue   Martin   in   Paris   and  her 
beautiful  palace  in  Venice  centers  of  contemporary  brilliance  in  the  musical  field 
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The  Late  Summer  Season  in  Paris 

What  France  Is  Seeing  Just  Now  at  the   Theatre,   the   Opera, 
j         in  the  Bookshops  and  a  Word  About  the  Dancing 

By  ALLAN  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 


the 


THE  life  of  Paris  has  centered  this 
summer  about  the  Exposition  of 
Modern  Decorative  Arts.  From  the 
moment  one  passes  Bourdelle's  heroic 
statue  "France  Welcoming  the  Nations" 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  Grand  Palais 
and  enters  through  the  monumental  forged 
iron-work  gates  of  Brandt  there  are  a  thou- 
sand things  to  be  seen  and  done:  a  bewilder- 
ing choice  of  places  wherein  to  feed  the  mind 
or  the  body.  But  even  with  the  many  at- 
tractions of  the  grandiose  show  and  to  say 
nothing  of  the  summer  heat,  important  events 
worth  the  noting  have  taken  place  in  Paris 
since  I  last  wrote. 

First  there  was  the  brief  visit  of 
Compania  del  Teatro  d'Arte  de  Roma 
which  the  dramatist  Luigi  Pirandello 
funded  less  than  a  year  ago  and  which 
has  been  so  eminently  successful  that 
it  made  a  journey  from  its  native 
heath  to  play  before  the  different  pub- 
lics of  London,  Paris  and  Geneva. 
The  repertoire  of  the  company  con- 
sisted of  the  Pirandellian  plays  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  Paris  theatre- 
going  public:  "Six  Characters  in  Search 
of  an  Author",  "Henry  IV",  "Clothe 
the  Naked",  "The  Pleasure  of  Being 
Honest". 

The  interest  lay  not  so  much  in 
seeing  the  plays  for  they  had  all  pre- 
viously been  exceedingly  well  acted 
and  produced  by  such  actors  and 
actresses  as  the  Pitoeffs,  Madame 
Simone,  Alcover  and  Charles  Dullin 
of  the  Atelier  Theatre.  Rather  the 
interest  was  in  hearing  the  little 
speech  of  presentation  made  by  Piran- 
dello himself  and  in  watching  the 
work  of  the  leading  man  of  the  little 
company,  a  superb  actor  named  Rug- 
gieri.  He  was  a  revelation  to  the 
Parisian  public  for  by  his  grand  style 
and  his  very  sure  art  he  rose  far 
above  the  other  members  of  the  visit- 
ing company.  In  all  his  roles  his  suc- 
cess was  unmistakable  and  there  is  no 
question  of  his  being  invited  to  pay  a 
return  visit  to  Paris  to  act  the  leading 
roles  in  several  plays  of  Henri  Bataille  and 
Bernstein  in  which  he  appeared  in  Italy  be- 
fore joining  the  Pirandello  group. 

Another  foreign  visitor  who  has  conquered 
the  Parisian  public  is  the  Swedish  dancer 
Carina  Ari.  A  few  years  ago  she  took  for 
a  short  season  the  place  of  Jenny  Hassel- 
quist  at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  ballets.  At 
that  epoch  she  had  not  quite  come  into  her 
own  and  her  rich  talent  went  unrecognized. 
The  other  day  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera 
Comique  this  star  of  the  Royal  Opera  of 
Stockholm  danced  a  series  of  eight  tableaux 
to  music  specially  composed  for  her  by  sev- 
eral j'oung  composers.  There  was  "The 
Dream"  by  the  Swedish  musician  who  is  now 
chief  conductor  at  the  Opera  Comique:  "Sub- 
marine" by  Arthur  Honegger;  "The  Inter- 
rupted Return"  by  Angelo  Cassado ;  "Degas" 
ba  Reynaldo  Hahn ;  "The  Dance  for  the 
9ds"  by  Inglebrecht;  "Music  on  the 
Waters"  by  Emile  Vuillermoz;  "The  Dance 
of  Abisag"  by  Florent  Schmitt ;  "Kajsa  and 
Britta"  by  Tor  Aulin. 

Each  of  these  tableaux,  well  thought  out 
and  ordered,  was  dressed  and  decorated  by 
important    artists    like     Maxime    Dethomas, 


John  Bauer,  Isaac  Grunewald,  George  .M.m 
veau,  Fernand  Osche.  Two  were  designed 
by  the  dancer  who  showed  herself  to  be  as 
sensitive  and  ingenious  in  her  choice  of  lines 
and  colors  as  she  was  in  her  choreographic 
expressions. 

To  the  various  musics  and  in  the  frames 
created  by  the  artists  Miss  Ari  was  in  turn, 
and  with  equal  art,  the  unquiet  soul  search- 
ing for  escape ;  a  sea-anemone  blossoming  and 
undulating  in  the  opalescence  transparencies 
of  some  deep  sea  valley ;  a  little  Spanish 
orange-vendor;  a  ballerina  who,  throwing  off 
all  artifice,  dances  naturally  for  a  beautiful 
tree  that  called  her ;  a  Swedish  peasant ;  a 
Byzantine    virgin    seeming    to    have    stepped 


Carina  Ari,   the   premiere    danseuse    of   the   Swedish   Ballet 

down  from  the  mosaics  of  Ravenna;  and 
lastly  an  adorable  danseuse  de  Degas  trip- 
ping it  in  the  wings  and  on  the  stage  of 
the  Opera  in  the  Eighties. 

The  mere  list  of  these  tableaux  conveys 
nothing  of  the  beauty  and  the  exceptional 
merit  of  Carina  Ari.  Nor  can  words  tell 
of  her  great  talent  for  creating  characteristic 
atmospheres  and  forcefully  imposing  by  a  few 
touches  a  poetic  or  lyric  emotion  of  a  quality 
all  too  rare  these  days.  I  know  that  Amer- 
ica has  many  dancers  of  great  talent  but  at 
the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that  much  suc- 
cess awaits  Carina  Ari  if  she  crosses  the 
Atlantic. 

The  visitors  from  New  York  and  Chicago 
accustomed  to  their  short  winter  season  of 
Opera  are  always  surprised  when  they  ar- 
rive in  Paris  to  find  that  both  the  Opera 
here  and  the  Opera  Comique  continue  play- 
ing all  through  the  hot  summer  months.  And 
not  only  do  they  continue  playing  their  usual 
repertoire  but  sometimes  they  produce  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  season  a  new  and  im- 
portant work!  At  the  Opera  this  summer 
the  music-lovers  have  had  the  primeur  of  a 
new  work  "La  Naissance  de  la  Lyre."     The 


A    sketch   of 
Erik     Satie     so 
much   talked  about 
in     Paris     today 
by     Jean     Cocteau 


book  is  from  the  pen  of  Theodore  Reinach, 
the  erudite  Greek  scholar  and  poet,  the 
music  is  by  the  young  composer,  Albert  Rous- 
sel,  and  the  staging  is  the  work  of  Madame 
Nijinska,  late  of  Diagileff's  Russian  ballet. 

Taking  as  a  starting  point  the  fragment 
of  a  satyric  play  of  Sophocles  which  was 
discovered  in  1911  in  the  tumuli  of  Oxy- 
rhynchus  in  Egypt  by  the  savants 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Monsieur  Reinach 
proceeds  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
fashioning  of  the  prototype  of  all 
musical  instruments.  The  infant 
Hermes,  weary  of  a  milk  diet  and 
wishing  for  a  taste  of  meat,  steals  from 
Apollo  his  troup  of  50  oxen  and  kills 
two  of  them.  Being  caught  by  the 
satyr-detectives  and  wishing  to  keep 
the  meat  supply,  he  offers  Apollo  the 
plaything  which  in  a  moment  of  idle- 
ness he  fashioned  out  of  an  empty 
tortoise-shell  and  the  horns  of  one  of 
the  dead  oxen.  Apollo  is  charmed 
with  the  music  of  the  new  instrument 
and  willingly  turns  over  his  flock  to 
the  young  Hermes. 

As  you  see  there  isn't  much  to  the 
story  which  has  been  staged  with  great 
simplicity  according  to  the  Greek 
aesthetic  mixing  declamation  with  song 
and  the  chorus  with  the  dance.  How- 
ever if  the  story  doesn't  come  up  to 
our  expectations  the  music  on  the  other 
hand  is  very  fine  and  worthy  of  more 
than  a  casual  hearing.  It  is  truly 
Apollonian  and  magnificently  noble. 
It  connotes  only  the  essential  pas- 
sages of  the  story  but  those  it  does 
with  simplicity  and  force  and  often 
with  a  certain  grandeur.  With  this 
work  Roussel  takes  his  place  definitely 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  modern 
French  musicians. 

And  as  one  young  French  musician  comes 
forward  another  older  and  more  famous  one 
disappears  in  the  eternal  shadows.  The 
death  of  Erik  Satie  has  left  a  peculiar  gap 
in  the  ranks  of  the  French  musicians.  His 
influence  on  a  certain  group  of  young  people 
was  untold  and  incalculable  and  if  at  one 
time  there  were  quarrels  and  misunderstand- 
ings among  some  of  them  they  all  come  to- 
gether at  the  end  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  witty  fighter  for  their  recognition.  All 
the  friends  of  Satie  are  unanimous  in  decid- 
ing that  whatever  time  may  do  about  his 
works  at  least  one  will  live.  That  one  is 
Socrate.  George  Auric  has  written  "Socrate 
of  which  so  many  pages  are  of  a  purety  of 
accent  and  line,  a  detachment  and  a  splendid 
serenity.  After  having  written  that  one  can- 
not die." 

Such  a  work  as  Socrate  was  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  that  Satie  if  he  did  feel  the 
need  of  having  his  little  joke  wasn't  joking 
all  the  time.  And  in  his  unpublished  opera 
"Paul  et  Virginia,"  of  which  the  libretto  is 
by  Jean  Cocteau  and  the  late  Raymond 
(Continued  on  page  gi) 
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The  mantel  in  this  room 
is  of  exceptional  beauty 
and  interest.  It  is  of 
carved  wood  with  a 
Tudor  rose  and  leaf  de- 
sign prevailing.  The 
pilaster  jambs  are  fluted 
and  carved  Caryatides 
uphold  the  panels.  The 
whole  effect  is  one  of 
sumptuous    beauty 


FEUDAL  days  were  days  of  romance,  of 
jousts  and  tournaments,  of  high  deeds 
and  warring  nobles,  of  beleaguered 
castles,  of  pageantry  and  stately  church 
ritual.  Kings  and  cardinals  were  hail  fel- 
lows then,  albeit  kings  gave  themselves  over 
to  wars  and  conquests,  and  monarchs  of  the 
church    devoted    their    lives — amongst    other 


Creating  a  Home  as  the 
Decorator  Sees  It      t 

Tico  Splendid  English  Interiors  the  Decoration  of  Each  Cen- 
tering About  a  Famous  Fireplace.      Number  Six  of  a  Series 

By  CHARLES  OF  LONDON 


things — to  fostering  in  the 
monasteries  a  holy  zeal  for 
fashioning  beautiful  chairs, 
tallies  and  cabinets,  for  use  in 
cathedrals  and  cloisters.  That 
time  lias  passed  however,  but 
still  all  over  England,  in  castles 
and  ancestral  homes,  there  are 
heirlooms — great  chests  intri- 
cately and  symbolically  carved 
telling  history  to  those  with  an 

■        eye   to   read — chairs  and   tables 
wrought  with  no  stint  of  labor 
or      beauty      by      indefatigable 
monks.     These  decorative  chef 
d'(Euvres     were     ravished     and 
secularized  by  that  jolly  old  ban- 
dit, Henry  the  Eighth,  when  he 
suppressed  the  monasteries.     In 
the    form    and    the    carving    of 
these  mementos  of  a  past   that 
was  at  once   picturesque  and   precarious,   one 
may  decipher  much  of  English  history  from  the 
Crusades  on. 

The  charm  inherent  in  the  furniture  and 
settings,  of  old  baronial  halls  and  castles 
that  have  survived  the  trifling  centuries, 
lived  with  lords  and  ladies  and  knights  and 
silken  damsels,  heard  the  clash  of  angry  steel 


and  the  gasp  of  death,  is  universally  admired. 
That  delicate  aura  of  age  and  romance  is 
being  duplicated  by  us  today  in  our  faithful 
reproductions  of  rare  pieces  of  furniture. 
We  purchase  outright  the  cherished  originals 
when  they  are  for  sale,  sometimes  taking 
rooms  intact  from  old  English  homes.  As- 
sembled under  strange  skies  the  treasures 
thus  acquired  impart  to  their  new  environ- 
ment the  romance  of  great  age. 

An  apartment  furnished  by  us  recently  in 
Jacobean  style,  is  one  in  which  the  carved 
oak  paneling  of  the  living  rooms,  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Berington  family  that  dates 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  removed 
with  great  care  from  the  ancestral  home, 
Moat  Hall  Shrewsbury.  The  true  Jacobean 
panel  is  small  and  square  with  carvings  on 
the  pilasters  and  cornices.  The  Moat  Hall 
paneling  is  fine  Jacobean  workmanship.  The 
frieze  is  a  unique  rosette  with  a  diverging  leaf 
on  either  side;  the  panel  corners  have  either 
sprays  of  oak  leaves  or  fleur-de-lis.  The  fire- 
places vary  slightly  in  the  carving  of  the 
panels  and  in  the  ornateness  of  the  pilasters. 
The  latter  are  in  two  instances  grooved,  and 
in  one,  a  pair  of  undraped  human  figures  are 
represented,  heavily  bearded  and  of  uncanny 
proportions.     The  upper  portion  of  the  fire- 


A  room  conforming  to  Jacobean  ideals.    Thi 
and  Mary  chairs   set   against   the   wall   an 


oak  wall  paneling  was  taken  intact  from  Moat  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  high-back  William 
antiques  upholstered  in  brilliant  needlepoint.     A  refectory  table  is  the  center  of  interest 
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places  are  paneled  ornately  in  a  Tudor  Arch 
design,  and  in  one  instance  the  carvings  show 
a  rosette  and  leaf  design.  The  central  panel 
of  all  the  fireplaces  displays  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Berington  family. 

Tin  'furniture  assembled  for  this  antique 
panel  background  is  essentially  Jacobean. 
Though  the  periods  vary,  they  do  not  do  so 
incongruously.  In  the  West  room  a  genuine 
Glastonbury  chair,  carved  in  one  piece  bj  a 
painstaking  monk  of  Glastonburj  Abbej . 
during  Tudor  days,  does  not  appear  out  ot 
place  in  the  company  of  upholstered  William 
and  Mary  chairs,  and  the  highly  ornamented 
chairs  of  the  Restoration.  The  room  just 
mentioned  is  done  in  varying  tones  ot  red 
against  the  dark  polished  oak  of  the  dusky 
wainscot.  The  portieres  are  a  rich  red 
damask,  and  the  Ferahan  rug  shows  a  small 
medallion  design  of  reds  and  greens  and 
blues.  A  gate-leg  table  occupies  the  center  of 
the  room.  Gate-leg  tables  are  sometimes  la- 
beled with  the  name  of  Cromwell,  but  even 
before  the  days  of  Cromwell,  English  homes 
of  luxury  had  found  the  gate-leg  table  a  con- 
venient change  from  the  massive  Tudor  re- 
fectory table.  In  large  sizes  the  gate-leg  set 
a  feast  for  a  family,  in  smaller  drawing  it 
held  the  evening  light,  and  in  miniature  form 
it  assisted  the  house  mother  with  her  sew  ing. 
A  portrait  of  King  Charles'  sorrowing  queen 
makes  an  interlude  of  rich  color  against  the 
sombre  paneled  oaken  walls.  It  is  by  a  con- 
temporary artist.  No  doubt  the  same  man 
later  did  portraits  of  the  pert  vivacious  Nell 
Gynne,  crafty  Louise  de  Queraille,  whom  the 
bounteous  "Merry  Monarch"  made  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  and  Hortensia  Mancini.  It 
is  in  honor  of  these  light  o'  loves  of  the  king 
that  the  amorini  or  cupids  crept  into  the 
design  of  the  court  furniture,  blending  subtly 


with  the  crown  motif  which 
was  the  chief  form  of  ornamen- 
tation ot  the  Restoration.  Be- 
neath the  portrait  of  the  Queen 
is  a  wide  deep  buffet  or  court 
cupboard  ot  dark  polished  oak, 
beautifully  carved.  Atop  the 
buffet  are  two  porcelain  figures 
in  Dutch  costumes.  These  fig- 
ures were  made  by  the  Chinese 
for  the  Dutch  market  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  were 
brought  to  England  by  English 
traders  in  the  Orient. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
golden  toned  yew  of  the  Glas- 
tonbury chair,  the  wood  used 
throughout  is  oak,  oiled  and 
waxed  and  polished  till  a  ripe 
antiquity  is  achieved.  The 
carved  high-backed  chairs  of 
the  Restoration  with  their 
caned  seats  and  crown  and 
amorini  decorations  on  the 
back  and  between  the  legs, 
show  the  beauty  of  walnut  as 
a  medium  for  carving.  The 
seductive  quality  of  this  wood 
shows  too  in  William  and  Mary  chairs  which 
are  upholstered  in  rich  fabrics — Renaissance 
tapestry  and  lustrous  red  velvet.  Most  of  the 
chairs  of  this  time  are  without  arms — no  doubt 
the  voluminous  flare  of  the  silken  skirts  and 
petticoats  of  the  court  ladies  had  something  to 
do  with  the  omission.  A  credence  table,  which 
like  the  court  cupboard  and  the  chairs,  and  a 
stately  carven  chest,  is  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  genuine  period,  is  also  a  feature  of  this 
room.  Credence  tables  are  in  a  sense  historical 
figures.  They  have  a  slight  affinity  with  the 
various     forms     of     cupboards.      They    were 


The  mantel  of  this  room 
is  also  elaborately  carved 
oak  dating  about  1620. 
It  is  decorated  with  a 
Tudor  rose  design  recall- 
ing the  one  hundred 
years  of  conflict  between 
the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and   York 


used  extensively  in  former  times  in  domestic 
and  ecclesiastical  circles.  In  the  latter  world 
they  stood  in  the  sanctuary  of  cathedrals,  near 
the  altar,  and  were  used  as  repositaries  for 
sacred  vessels.  The  domestic  credence  was 
a  sort  of  side  table  or  dresser  from  which 
viands  were  served,  and  at  which  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  steward  to  taste  each 
dish  before  serving  it,  and  thus  save  the 
family  from  the  awful  fate  of  death  from 
poison. 

Near  the  credence  table  of  the  South  room, 


(Continued  on  page  86) 


The  paneling  in  this  room  is  good  Jacobean  workmanship  of  great  age.     One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  furniture  is  a  genuine  Glastonbury  chair 
which  was   carved  during   the   Tudor   days.    The   gate-leg   table   has  been  labeled  "Cromwell"  and  the  portieres  are  old  red  damask 
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The  front  facade  of  "Casa  Bournita"  looking  across  the  forecourt  and  border  planting 


A  House  of  Dignified  Form  and  Rich  Detail 

'Casa  Bournita'  at  Green  Farms,  Connecticut,  Is  Already  Talked  About  for  Its  Wealth  of  Fine 

Architectural  Detail 


WHEN  Mr.  Bourne  picked  out  the 
plot  seven  acres  in  extent,  lying  be- 
tween the  Shore  Road  and  the 
Sound,  at  Green  Farms,  Connecti- 
cut, on  which  he  planned  to  erect  a  house  for 
himself,  he  happened  on  one  of  those 
clear,  shining  days  for  which  Connec- 
ticut is  famous,  when  the  air  was  full 
of  sparkle  and  the  sky  and  water  of 
Long  Island  Sound  shone  in  a  beauti- 
ful deep  blue. 

This  atmospheric  condition  recalled 
to  him  the  colors  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  it  was  this  that  suggested  the  idea 
of  using  Italian  and  Spanish  precedent 
in  building  his  place. 

There  are  a  few  notable  examples 
of  the  use  of  Italian  precedent  in  coun- 
try house  design  in  America — notably 
the  Rogers'  house  on  the  Dunes  at 
Southampton,  L.  I. — but  the  number 
of  those  in  which  the  style  and  color 
are  used  with  informed  informality  are 
rare  indeed. 

Mr.  Bourne's  demands  were  no- 
ticeably simple;  public  rooms  of  gen- 
erous proportions,  without  extrava- 
gance of  size ;  bedrooms  compact  and 
convenient,  with  double  exposure  to 
the  prevailing  breezes;  closets  and 
bath  for  each  room,  and  ample  and 
comfortable  servants'  quarters,  particu- 
lar stress  being  laid  upon  the  culinary 
arrangement. 

With  these  requirements  in  mind, 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Goodwillie  & 
Moran,  of  New  York,  have  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  house  and,  with  the  aid 
of  Professor  Robert  Wheelwright,  in 
laying  out  grounds  which  strike  a  high 
note  in  character  and  design. 

The  architects  have  taken  for  their 
precedent  the  Italian  villas  of  Tuscany, 
such  as  the  Villa  Palmieri  San  Do- 
menici,  near  Fiesole,  or  the  Villa  Paggi, 


near  Florence.  Working  from  this  point,  they 
evolved  a  house  to  answer  all  modern  require- 
ments, at  the  same  time  retaining  all  of  the 
indefinable  tone  and  quality  of  the  old  villas ; 
and  thev  have  introduced  a  feature  borrowed 


Entrance 
Arthur 


hall    and    stairway    in    the    home    of    Mr.    and    Mrs 
K.    Bourne,    showing    beautiful    wrought    iron    detail 


from  the  Spanish  prototype,  of  using  orna- 
mental iron  work  freely  for  grilles,  balconies, 
and   elsewhere. 

From  the  plan,  the  unusually  simple  scheme 
of  the  place  is  seen.  The  wall  along  the 
highway  completely  conceals  the  place 
from  the  passer-by,  and  makes  the 
superintendent's  quarters  and  gar- 
age. The  curving  entrance  with  great 
oaken  doors  opens  onto  a  drive  which 
branches  right  and  left,  encircling  a 
tapis  vert,  and  terminates  in  the  fore- 
court. The  North  terrace  overlooks 
this  forecourt,  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
low  balustraded  railing  with  planting, 
and  this  forecourt  is  made  one  with 
the  house  by  long,  sweeping  curves 
tying  into  quoined  piers  with  pine  cone 
finial.  These  terminate  walls  which 
on  one  side  are  pierced  for  a  grilled 
door,  and  on  the  other  cover  the  ser- 
vice portion  of  the  house. 

Random  flagged  terraces  overlook 
the  drive  and  the  Sound.  This  flag- 
ging is  in  harmonizing  greens,  blues, 
buffs  and  reds,  and  form  a  perfect  plat- 
form on  which  to  place  the  house.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  Sound  ter- 
race is  the  great  circular  stone  in  the 
center,  carved  like  an  old-time  com- 
pass dial  with  the  cardinal  points  and 
arrow.  The  Sound  terrace  is  enclosed 
with  a  stucco  rail,  with  flower  pot  ter- 
minations. 

All  the  French  windows  opening  on 
the  Sound  terrace  are  provided  with 
wrought  iron  grilles  designed  after  an 
old  Spanish  example ;  and  the  gril-J  », 
railings,  and  lamps  are  treated  in  an- 
tique   polychrome. 

The  balcony  off  Mrs.  Bourne's 
room,  on  the  Sound  side,  is  supported 
on  stucco  demi-vaults,  springing  from 
ornamental  caps,  and  it  is  enclosed  by 
an    unusual    railing    in    which    flower 
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Goodzvillie  &  Moron,   Arch 

South  side   of  the 


Photo   by    Dri.r    Duryea 
home   approached   by   stone   steps  and   tern  ce,  showing  interesting  detail  of  entrance  and  lavish  use  of  wrought  iron 


P;i{;e    .it 

pot  holders  have  been  worked  into  the  design. 
The    photographs,     unfortunately,     cannot 

show  the  use  of  color  that  has  been  made  in 

this  house.    The  walls,  done  in  wavy  stucco  hy 

hand,  arc  of  an  indescribable  shade  which,  in 

different  lights,  varies  between  salmon,  grey, 

brown  and  buff,  matching 

the  old  Tuscan  villa  color. 

The    shutters    are    old, 

faded    blue-green.    The 

root,  of  mission  tile,  re- 
peats the  wall  color,  vary- 
ing   from    seal    brown    to 

sienna  ;  and  it  is  laid  in  a 

most    interesting    fashion, 

with    random    exposures 

and    without    horizontal 

lines,    the    colors    blended 

and  the  edges  of  the  tiles 

cracked  off  to  give  a  free 

effect.     The  entrance  and 

loggia    are    trimmed    with 

stone,     as    near    in    color 

and   texture   to   the   pietra 

serena  as  could  be  had ; 
and  the  various  doorways 
are  furnished  with  tran- 
soms or  grilles  of  wrought 
iron,  designed  by  the 
architects,  and  finished  in 
a  subdued  polychrome. 

The  interiors  have  been 
consistently  carried  out  in 
the  Italian  manner,  of 
which  the  keynote  is 
struck  in  the  entrance  hall. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are 
of  antique  wavy  plaster 
painted  and  glazed  to  a 
soft  greyish  buff  tone ;  the 
woodwork,  which  is  made 
very   inconspicuous,    is   of 

Detail  of  doorway  with  hang- 
ing wrought  iron  balcony. 
The  wrought  iron  doors  for 
the  central  entrance  arc 
duplicated   at   each   side 


oak  stained  to  an  old  grey-brown  color;  and 
the  decorative  note  is  attained  by  the  use  ot 
ornamental  iron  grilles  and  rich  hangings. 
The  same  treatment  is  carried  out  in  the  din- 
ing  and    living    rooms,    except   that    the    living 
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Spanish  in  type,  but  which  harmonizes  per- 
fectly with  the  remainder  of  the  room.  The 
flooring  in  the  dining  room  and  living  room 
is  of  wide,  oaken  planks  held  down  In  pc^ 
in  the  ancient  manner.  g 


has 


il    b 


d  ceili 


Th 


las  been  given  particular 
study.  The  floor  and 
base  are  of  travertine 
stone,  greyish-yelli 
tone;  the  walls  are  of  the 
same  wavy  plaster,  set  off 
by  niches  which  are  lined 
with  old  Spanish  tile  in 
bright  colors  ;  and  the 
staircase,  a  gem  of  light- 
ness and  delicacy,  winds 
up  in  a  pure  elliptical 
curve.  The  woodwork 
of  the  stair  is  of  soft 
brown  walnut,  and  it  has 
raceful  railing  of 
wrought  iron  with  vary- 
ing spindles,  reinforced 
with  a  twisted  scroll,  and 
starting  from  a  wrought 
iron  newel,  the  design  of 
which  was  borrowed  from 
an  old  iron  candelabra. 
The  handrail  is  of  red 
velvet;  and  the  stair  has 
a  red  velvet  carpet. 

On  the  second  floor  are 
the  master's  rooms,  with 
painted  walls  and  trim  of 
harmonizing  colors ;  car- 
peted floors;  baths  with 
the  most  modern  of  fit- 
tings, enamelled  walls, 
and  tile  floors  ;  in  the  third 
floor  and  the  wing  are  the 
service  quarters. 

The    public    rooms    of 
(Continued  on  page  86) 

Dining  room  of  the  Bourne 
residence      completely      fur- 
nished  with   antique   Italian 
and  Spanish   pieces 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

The  Personality  of  Marcel  Proust:   Paul  Morand,  Cosmopolite:  and  other  Literary  Matters 


Marcel  Proust  whose  book  ''Remembrance  of  Things  Past 
daily  increases   in   popularity 


SIX  volumes  of  the  excellent  C.  Scott 
Moncrieft  translation  of  Marcel  Proust's 
monumental  A  la  Recherche  du  Temps 
Perdu  have  already  appeared  in  English 
and  the  other  volumes  are  promised  soon. 
The  Proustians  are  gaining  in  numbers.  At 
hist  a  novelist  read  only  by  the  intellectual 
elite  in  France  and  praised  by  English  Franco- 
philes, some  of  whom  praised  without  reading 
him,  Proust  has  now  taken  his  place  among 
the  great  novelists  of  his  time. 

Because  of  the 
length  of  Proust's 
attempt  to  set 
down  his  Re- 
membrance of 
Things  Past  and 
because  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his 
style,  he  is  still 
spoken  of  in 
France  as  a  nov- 
elist to  be  read 
"in  isolation,  on  | 
a  long  journey, 
or  while  recuper- 
ating from  an 
illness";  but  the 
plain  fact  would 
seem  to  be  that 
Proust's  eminence 
will  be  less  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  in 
England  and  in 
America  than  in 
Fimce,  and  that  | 
he  is  likely  to  win 
a  large  audience 
in  English  more 
readily  than  he 
won  even  a  small 
audience  in 
France. 


By  HI  RTON  RASCOE 

By  this  1  do  not  mean  that  Proust 
will  ever  lack  champions  in  France 
who  will  be  ready  to  argue  that 
Proust  is  one  of  the  greatest  novelists 
of  all  time.  The  edition  of  the  Nou- 
relic  Revue  Francaise  especially  con- 
secrated to  Proust  when  he  died 
showed  the  ardor  and  conviction  of 
his  exponents  on  this  point.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  difficulties  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  a  French  reader's  enjoy- 
ment of  Proust  in  the  original  are 
more  considerable  than  are  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  way  of  an  Eng- 
lish reader's  enjoyment  of  the  trans- 
lation. 

Although  we  have  an  analogy  to 
this  situation  in  the  immediate  and 
permanent  influence  exercised  by  the 
translation  of  Poe  into  French,  my 
statement  that  the  translation  of 
Proust  is  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
generality  of  English  readers  than 
the  original  to  the  general- 
ity of  French  readers  may 
require  some  explanation. 
Just  as  Poe  was  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican literary  development 
and,  in  intellect  and  tem- 
perament more  allied  to  the 
French  spirit  than  he  was 
to  the  Anglo-American  lit- 
erary spirit  of  his  time, 
Proust  is  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
French  literary  development  and 
more  allied  to  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish spirit  than  he  is  to  the  French 
spirit  of  his  time. 

To  a  Frenchman,  the  first  en- 
counter with  Proust  is,  and  is  bound 
for  some  time  to  be,  "like  reading 
a  novel  in  a  foreign  language  of 
which  all  of  the  words  are  known 
to  the  reader  but  are  used  in  con- 


Paul    Mo- 
rand,   the 
author   of 
"Open  All 
Night" 
and 
"Green 
Shoots" 


text  that  makes 
them  unfamiliar  and 

"fficult  to  appre- 
hend." That  tradi- 
tional French  clar- 
ity and  simplicity 
which  makes  of  that 

anguage  the  perfect 
instrument  of  logic 
and  expo  sition, 
Proust  found  to  be 
deficient  for  the  ex- 
pression of  certain 
sentiments  and  for 
adumbrating  the 
role  that  the  sub- 
conscious plays  in 
the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual.     Proust   did 


k7i<> 


C  h  a 
Bracket 

furnishes  in- 
genuous en- 
tertainment  in 
his  new  novel 
"Week-end? 


not  think  very  highly  of  the  French  language; 
he  preferred  both  English  and  German  to  it. 
German  he  considered  the  richest  of  modern 
languages,  the  only  one  approaching  Greek  in 
wealth  of  syntax.     And  so,  finding  traditional 


Vechten  who  presents  New  York  and  Iowa  amus- 
ingly in  "Firecrackers" 

French  inadequate  for  the  expression  of  cer- 
tain things  he  wanted  to  express,  he  super- 
imposed German  and  English  syntax  upon  the 
French  vocabulary,  and  invented,  in  effect,  a 
special  French  language.  And  until  a  French- 
man accustoms  himself  to  Proust's  peculiari- 
ties of  diction,  Proust  is  certain  to  remain 
difficult  and  almost  incomprehensible  to  him. 
Anatole  France  was  probably  stating  the  exact 
truth  when  he  said  that,  although  he  had 
made  several  attempts  to  read  Proust  he  could 
not  make  head  or  tail  or  what  Proust  was 
trying  to  say. 

Since  we  have  no  unique  standard  of  stylis- 
tic excellence  in  English  and  the  language 
admits  of  great  variety  and  flexibility,  we  have 
plenty  of  readers  who  enjoy  Carlyle,  Pater, 
Newman,  Ruskin,  and  James  in  about  equal 
(Continued  on  -page  88) 
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South  view  of 
the  Holmes  farm- 
house overlook- 
ing the  garden 
showing  the  per- 
gola made  of 
fence  rails 
barn  rafters 


West  wing  of  the 
house  flanked  by 
great  lilac  bushes 
and  showing  the 
original  hand- 
rived  shingles 


A  Luxurious 
Colonial  Farm 

The  Home  ofArtemus  Holmes,  Esq. , 

on  Long  Island,  Gives  a  Sense 

of  Luxury  Combined 

with  Simplicity 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 

SITUATED  in  the  rolling  wooded 
country  of  the  North  Shore  of  Long 
Island,  this  old  farmhouse,  reconstructed, 
yet  with  all  its  charm  preserved,  stands 
as  a  representative  American  home. 

In  fact,  no  better  example  showing  the 
adaptation  of  early  conditions  to  those  of 
modern  life  are  to  be  found  on  the  Island, 
for  the  architect  has  held  consistently  to  the 
original  lines  and  architectural  details,  which 
even  an  intermediate  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty sacrificed  in  boarding  up  spacious  fire- 
places and  sealing  over  hand-hewn  rafters. 
The  homestead,  originally  owned  by  the 
Hegeman  family,  was  partially  built  in  1700. 
The   broad   hand-rived   shingles  of   the  older 
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parts  of  the  house  alone  would  attest  its 
age,  and  the  rigorous  winters  through  which 
it  has  sturdily  resisted  the  elements,  even  if 
the  family  records  found  in  the  atti<g,-of  the 
old  farmhouse  did  not  prove  its  history. 

Approaching  the  house  from  the  road 
leading  from  Glen  Head  one  finds  it  at  the 
right  hidden  behind  a  high  fence  and  sur- 
rounded by  broad  stretches  of  well  kept 
lawns.  On  the  south  a  sunken  garden  pro- 
vides a  vista  of  brilliant  color  between  the 
great  maples  and  cherry  trees  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  On  a  flagged  terrace,  close 
is  side  of  the  house  a  pergola  ingeniously 
made  of  old  fence  rails  and  barn  rafters  and 
covered  with  a  trailing  grapevine  offers  an 
agreeable  place  in  which  to  sit  and  enjoy  the 
gardens. 

A  driveway  winding  from  the  gate  on  the 
roadside,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  house, 
on    the   north.     A   room,   which   was   at   one 
time   used  as   a   kitchen,   with   a   ceiling   but 
a    little    over    six    feet    high,    has    been    con- 
verted  into   a   lofty  vaulted    ceiling   hallway, 
opening    into    the    dining-room    and    present 
spacious    living-room.     The    height  '  of    the 
ceiling  here  was  obtained  by  eliminating  the 
room    above    the    kitchen    and    exposing    the 
rafters.     At  the  left  of  entrance  door  an  old 
carved     natural     wood     mantel,     on 
which    have    been    placed    two    large 
white  porcelain  cocks  and  one  or  two 
early  American  bottles,  orna- 
ments the  fireplace.     Above 
the    mantel    shelf    hangs    a 
rare   old   wall  clock  with  a 
decorated  wooden  case,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  John  Dawe, 
Southwark,  as  its  maker. 

Rough  plaster  walls  have 
been  retained  and  at  the 
.  windows  curtains  of  yellow 
printed  calico  add  a  touch  of 
quaintness  to  the  old-time 
surroundings.  A  painted 
bench  and  an  old  maple 
chest,  a  relic  from  the  attic, 
supplemented  by  one  or  two 
old  chairs,  comprise  the  fur- 


This    picturesque    right   angle    of    the 
Holmes    house    shows    the    main    en- 
trance   door    leading    into    a   hallway, 
formerly  used  as  a  kitchen 
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nishings,  while  the  old  floor  boards,  painted 
green  and  stippled  in  black,  form  a  consistent 
background  for  hooked  rugs. 

At  Jie  end  of  the  hall,  through  an  arched 
doorway,  one  enters  the  present  dining-room 
formerly  the  original  kitchen.  Here,  yellow 
has  been  used  as  the  decorative  note,  for  the 
wainscoting,  trim,  mantel,  floor  boards,  that 
have  been  stippled  in  black,  and  in  the  wall- 
paper of  Chinese  design. 

A  bay  window  further  contributes  to  the 
feeling  of  sunshine,  with  rose-colored  calico 
print  curtains  held  back  by  glass  tie-backs,  to 
soften  the  flood  of  light.  Within  the  built-in 
wall  cupboard  on  the  adjoining  wall,  rare 
pieces  of  china  fill  the  shelves,  with  an  old 
pink  Staffordshire  tea  set,  setting-hen  egg 
dishes  and  vaseline  glass  candlesticks  to  fur- 
ther tempt  the  eye  on  the  maple  dresser,  along 
the  sidewalk  A  maple  table  with  curly 
maple  chairs,  together  with  a  maple  chest, 
another  donation  from  the  treasures  stored  in 
the  attic,  complete  the  furnishings  of  the  room. 

Leading  from  the  dining-room,  at  the  east, 
a  modern,  well-equipped  pantry  and  kitchen, 
with    servants'    rooms    and    baths,    occupy    a 
more  recently  built  wing  of  the  house.     Ad- 
joining  the   dining-room   at   the   west,   is   the 
present    living-room,     formerly    divided    into 
two  rooms  for  general  family  use.     Here  the 
beams,   which    for   many   generations 
lay  hidden   behind    a   plaster   ceiling, 
have  been  exposed  and  the  fireplace, 
boarded  up  to  accommodate 
a   stove,    once    more    opened 
and   devoted    to    its    original 
use.  * 

Above  it,  have  been  hung 
the  powder-horn  and  flint- 
lock muskets  that  so  staunch- 
ly guarded  the  house  in 
the  hearth 
and     flax 


the  past,  and  on 
a  foot  warmer 
comber,  valued 
of  the  housewife 


possessions 
have  been 
given  a  conspicuous  place. 
Beside  the  hearth  a  maple 
standing   candle   holder,    an- 

Below — The  living-room  was  formerly 
divided  into  two  rooms  for  general 
family  use.  Above  the  fireplace  are 
seen  the  muskets  of  the  original 
owner  and  about  the  room  the  spin- 
ning wheels  and  houseuife's  treasures 


with  the  original 
furniture  of  the 
house.  At  the 
right  of  the  fire- 
place, the  built- 
in  cupboard 
discovered  under 
several  layers  of 
wallpaper 


An  effect  of  bril- 
liant sunshine  is 
reflected  in  the 
dining-room 
carried  out  with 
yellow  side  walls 
and  floor.  The 
maple  furniture, 
used  here,  was 
found  discarded 
in  the  attic 


other  discarded  adjunct  of  bygone  days,  has 
been  restored  to  its  original  use.  About  the 
room,  maple  chairs  and  tables,  old  glass  bot- 
tles converted  into  lamps,  a  cradle,  adapted  to 
hold  firewood,  have  been  placed  together  with 
winged  chairs  covered  in  glazed  green  flow- 
ered chintz  and  a  sofa  of  generous  proportions 
upholstered  in  homespun  woven  in  great 
squares  of  soft-toned  green,  tan,  blues  and 
reds.  Two  spinning  wheels,  which  for  years 
had  been  relegated  to  disuse,  have  also  been 
added  to  the  setting  to  contribute  to  the  old- 
time  feeling  that  pervades  the  house. 

Crossing  the  hallway  from  the  living-room 
is  a  large  bedroom,  devoted  to  the  present 
owner's  use.  This  was  the  disused  room  of 
former  days  generally  found  in  old  farm- 
houses, and  which  became  the  sepulchral 
"parlor"  of  a  later  date.  Such  a  room  was 
darkened  and  closed  and  only  used  on  the 
most  formal  occasions.  Here,  again,  the  fire- 
place was  rescued  from  oblivion  and  a  built- 
in  cupboard,  painted  inside  a  delightful,  soft 
Chinese  red,  was  discovered  behind  many 
layers  of  wall-paper. 

A  maple  four-post  bed  brought  down  from 
the  attic  dominates  the  furnishings,  together 
with  a  large  maple  Dutch  cupboard — one  of 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Tiles— Their  Use  in  Architecture  and  Decoration 


The  Growth  of  the  Tile  Sense  and  Its  Fruits 
By  COSTEN  FITZ-GIBBON 


8 


This  delightful  tile 
fountain  marks  a 
resting     spot     at     //i<» 

Lakeshore     If  o  u  I  <•■ 

card  entrance  of  a 
Seattle  home.  The 
reddish  cast  tile* 
have  weathered  with 
a  faint  greenish  tinge 


and  the  play  of  light 
upon  the  surface  is 
delightful.  In  the 
summer  the  pool  is 
the  resting  place  of 
water  lilies  and  later 
Japanese  anemone 
float  about  the  edges 


DEFINITIONS  help  toward 
clear  thinking,  and  clear 
thinking  helps  mightily  to- 
ward clear-cut  purpose  and 
intelligent  doing.  Let  us,  therefore, 
define  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  "tile  sense."  Tile  sense  is 
first,  the  perception  of  the  inherent 
quality  and  nature  of  tiles  and,  sec- 
ond, along  with  this  perception  an 
appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the 
appropriate  methods  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

Tile  sense  in  America  is  a  thing 
of  exotic  derivation  and,  likewise,  a 
thing  of  comparatively  recent  devel- 
opment. This  statement  is  not  a 
ground  of  reproach ;  it  is  merely  a 
setting  forth  of  fact.  At  it  happens, 
there  is  good  and  sufficient  cause  for 
the  delayed  arrival  of  the  tile  sense  as 
a   factor   in   American  building. 

In  early  Colonial  America  there 
was  virtually  no  inherited  traditional 
use  of  tiles  necessary  to  implant  and 
foster  a  tile  sense  and  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  a  tile  tradition. 
The  first  colonists  naturally  followed 
the  contemporary  constructional 
and  style  practices  that  obtained  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  came. 
In  England,  save  for  the  plain  red 
tiles  used  for  covering  roofs  or,  now 
and  again,  for  tile  hung  exterior 
walls,  and  the  quarry  tiles  occasion- 
ally used  for  flooring  purposes,  rela- 
tively little  use  was  made  of  tiles. 
In  Holland  the  same  conditions  held 
good,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Delft 
tiles  embellished  with  biblical  subjects  and 
very  generally  employed  for  fireplace  decora- 
tion as  well  as  for  paving  the  streets. 

The  roof  and  wall  tiles  used  in  England 
were  not  obtainable  in  the  Colonies  and  the 
colonists  were  perforce  obliged  to  find  sub- 
stitutes such  as  shingling,  while  very  few  of 
the  quarry  tiles  for  flooring  were  ever 
brought  overseas,  and  not  a  great  many  were 
made  on  this  side  of  the  water  afterwards, 
even  when  brick-making  was  everywhere 
carried    on.     As    for   the    Dutch    Delft   tiles, 


they  were  not  imported  until  the  more  well- 
to-do  colonists  could  afford  luxuries,  and  the 
importation  then  was  not  of  common  enough 
occurrence  to  effect  any  far-reaching  results. 
Hence,  in  view  of  the  inevitable  paucity  of 
tiles,  even  the  modest  tile  sense  the  first 
colonists  may  once  have  had,  in  a  short  time 
became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  non- 
existent. When  the  tiles  were  not  to  be 
had,  people  forgot  how  to  use  them;  and 
when  they  had  devised  substitutes  for  tiles 
and   had   no  further  pressing  need  for  them, 


they  ceased  to  desire  them.  All  of 
this  was  perfectly  natural  and  not 
in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at. 

There  was  a  recrudescence  of  a 
sort  of  tile  sense,  a  very  perverted 
and  imperfectly  developed  tile  sense, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  First,  there  was  the  Vic- 
torian Gothic  style  in  brick,  and  its 
immediate  derivatives,  which  made 
use  of  bands  and  patches  of  tiles — 
both  glazed  and  unglazed,  and  chiefly 
of  ecclesiastical  provenance — as  ex- 
terior enrichments  for  banks  and 
churches,  schools  and  hospitals,  li- 
braries and  railway  stations,  as  well 
as  public  dwellings.  Tiles  of  the 
same  sort  appeared  in  the  paving  of 
vestibules  and  likewise  in  dadoes. 
Plenty  of  instances  of  this  species  of 
tile  decoration  are  still  to  be  seen  if 
we  choose  to  keep  our  eyes  open  for 
them. 

Next,  about  the  same  time,  painted 
porcelain  tiles — "hand-painted"  porce- 
lain tiles,  and  great  stress  was  always 
laid  on  the  "hand"  painting  and 
porcelain — to  compass  the  "artistic" 
conceptions  of  the  "aesthetic"  school 
of  decoration  that  flourished  amain 
in  the  Eighties.  Naturalistic  and 
"highly  artistic"  designs  were  spread 
over  a  series  of  squares.  Instead  of 
being  decorative  repeats,  prized  for 
their  color  and  texture  and  the  deco- 
rative quality  of  their  pattern,  tiles 
became  the  vehicle — and  a  very  in- 
appropriate vehicle — of  pictorial  ex- 
pression. Tomtits  and  willows,  sun- 
flowers, cat-tails,  orange  trees,  storks,  cranes 
with  legs  three  tiles  long,  cupids,  willowy 
ladies  in  pre-Raphaelite  draperies,  and  ex- 
pansive stiff  landscapes  sprawled  over  sets  ^J 
tiling,  as  many  as  six  or  seven  adjacent  tiles 
oftentimes  being  devoted  to  the  "lifelike"  rep- 
resentation of  an  anaemic  "baby-blue"  patch 
of  sky — possibly  to  balance  the  "shell-pink" 
plumage  of  some  water  bird  that  figured 
somewhere  else  in  the  composition.  These 
"  'orrible  examples"  were  plastered  in  every 
conceivable    place    that    active    but    perverted 
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imagination  could  devise.  They  appeared  as 
dadoes,  as  friezes,  as  wall  panels  and  even 
found  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  furniture 
made  diring  this  period.  They  were  used 
to  emV*llish  cabinets  and  sideboards,  bed- 
heads and  wash-handstands.  It  the  mis- 
guided people  who  did  this  sort  of  thing 
thought  about  precedents,  which  they  prob- 
ably did,  they  found  a  precedent  in  the  Louis 
Seize  furniture  that  was  sometimes  garnished 
with  inset  painted  porcelain  plaques,  but  they 
tailed  to  see  the  difference  between  a  grace- 
full)  shaped  plaque  which  bore  a  complete 
decoration  on  its  single  surface  and  was  a  sin- 
gle unit  of  inlay,  as  the  eighteenth  century 
French  ebenistes  employed  the  device,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  square  units,  with  insistently 
visible  joints,  required  to  complete  a  single 
sprawling  design  demanding  a  large  surface. 
All  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  in  the  use  of  tiles,  the  at- 
tempts that  were  made  showed  an  earnest 
effort.  The  people  who  made  the  efforts  had 
no  recognized  tile  tradition  back  of  them  to 
guide  them  and  steady  them,  no  basis  of  com- 
parison, and  they  were  doing  the  best  they 
could  according  to  their  lights.  They  felt 
that  tiles  were  good  and  that  tiles  ought  to 
be  used. 


marked    impetus    from    this   source   of    inspira- 
tion saved  the  daj . 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  American  pub- 
lic runs  rapidh  from  one  fad  to  another. 
Now  there  is  a  vogue  for  everything  Spanish 
— Spanish  furniture,  Spanish  tiles,  Spanish 
paintings — again,  in  quick  succession,  there  is 
a  vogue  for  everything  Italian.  The  Italian 
craze  runs  its  duly  appointed  course  only  to 
be   followed    by   an   intense   passion   for  everv- 
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thing  French  or  everything  English  of  the 
Tudor  period,  or  the  Georgian  period  or  of 
some  other  period  with  a  name  and  label 
properlv  attached.  The  fortunate  thing  about 
it  all,  however,  is  that  with  each  swing  of 
the  pendulum  or  each  swirl  of  the  weather- 
vane  of  fashion,  some  good  feature  is  retained 
and  assimilated  and  keeps  its  place  perma- 
nently in  public  affection  and  esteem,  its  per- 
manence being  assured  by  its  intrinsic  worth. 


Reception  hall  in  the  home  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Mcllhenny. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Mellor,  Meigs  &  Howe, 

architects 

Eventually  the  tile  nightmare  wore  itself  out, 
and  a  few  better  things  were  evolved  from  the  dis- 
heartening welter,  slowly  gaining  acceptance,  only 
to  be  discredited  later  and  submerged  by  the  in- 
roads of  villainous  green,  yellow,  red,  blue  and 
terra-cotta  small  square  tiles,  villainous  in  color 
:;Jfi  villainous  in  their  aggressive  metallic  glaze, 
that  spread  over  the  country  and  flooded  vestibules, 
hallways  and  bathrooms,  and  completed  their 
vicious  domination  as  fireplace  facings.  Fortu- 
nately, a  better  tile  sense  persisted  in  a  few  quar- 
ters, despite  the  avalanche  of  terrors,  and  gradually 
made  itself  felt  again.  About  the  same  time  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Italian  tile  pre- 
cedents dawned  on  the  public  consciousness  and  the 


A    richly  tiled  bathroom    is   shown   here   with   tiles   over   the 
floor  of  the  tub  and  over  the  floor  of  the  room 


This  was  true  in  the 
case  of  tiles. 

American  archi- 
tects and  the  ma- 
jority of  their  clients 
have  been  notably 
open-minded  and 
willing  to  adopt  and 
adapt  whatever  was 

ood,  from  whatever 
source  it  came. 
That  is  why  Amer- 
ican architecture, 
and  especially  Amer- 
ican domestic  archi- 
tecture, is  so  im- 
measurably superior 
to  the  majority  of 
the  manifestations  of 
current  architecture 
in  other  countries. 
Along  with  this  in- 
telligent insight  and 
this  general  willing- 
ness to  adopt  what 
ood  from  outside 
sources  has  gone  the 
acceptance  of  tiles 
and  a  realization  of 
their  nature  and  re- 
sources. In  other 
words,  a  tile  sense 
has  come  and  is 
bearing  good  fruit. 
There   is   no   one 

(Cont.    on    page    78) 
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Wrought  Iron  as  a  Domestic 
Enrichment 

The  Growing  Appreciation  of  Wrought  Iron  as  an 

Architectural  and  Interior  Decoration 

By  THOMAS  BRABAZON 

iron  balcony  projects  from  a  stucco  wall; 
there  is  the  clear-cut  silhouette  of  the  metal 
against  the  smooth 
stucco  surface,  and 
there  is  also  the 
shadow  cast  by  it 
and  augmenting  its 
effect. 

Incidentally, 

while   noting   the 

agreeable     results    attained     by    diversity    of 

quality    between    the    materials,    it    is    timely 

to   point  out   that  quantity  must   likewise   be 
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Wrought  iron 
hanging  lantern, 
designed  for  R. 
W.  Sears'  estate 
at  Brookline, 
Mass.  Walter 
Bradnee  Kirby, 
Architect 


THE  old  and  true  saying  that  "variety 
is  the  spice  of  life"  is  a  standing  testi- 
mony to  the  natural  human  craving  for 
contrast  and  differentiation,  contrast 
and  differentiation  in  every  form  of  human 
activity  and  expression.  With  anything  so 
intensely  and  intimately  human  in  all  its 
connections  as  the  art  of  building,  it  is  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  contrast  should 
be  a  distinct  desideratum. 

One  important  means  of  achieving  this  de- 
sirable factor  of  contrast  in  building  lies  in 
the  use  of  wrought  iron.  The  contrast  mani- 
fests itself  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  sharp,  incisive  contrast  between  mate- 


Wrought  iron, 
brass  and  sib 
were  combined 
in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  very 
decorative  tree 
and  bowl,  Per- 
sian   in    feeling 


ought 
iron  win- 
doiv  grille 
of  inter- 
esting de- 
sign and 
execution 


rials.  Second,  there  is  the  equally  striking 
contrast  of  pattern  and  color  against  a  back- 
ground of  fundamentally  different  character. 
These  two  definite  aspects  of  wrought  iron 
we  should  keep  always  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering it  in  relation  to  domestic  archi- 
tecture. 

With  reference  to  the  first  aspect  of 
wrought  iron  as  an  agent  of  contrast  in 
material,  it  needs  little  reflection  to  perceive 
how  incisive  an  accent  it  will  impart  when 
used  in  company  with  stone,  brick,  stucco  or 
wood.  The  difference  in  material  and  texture 
is  sharply  defined  and  perfectly  obvious.  Fur- 
thermore, each  material  derives  additional 
value  and  character  from  the  association.  A 
pertinent  example  of  this  mutual  interplay  of 
contrasting  materials  may  be  seen  where  an 


taken  into  account.  The  contrast  between 
iron  and  the  material  to  which  it  is  juxtaposed 
— stone,  brick,  wood  or  stucco — acts  as  an 
accent.  The  function  of  an  accent  is  to  lay 
stress  or  emphasis  upon  some  particular  point. 
But  there  must  not  be  too  much  nor  too 
widely  spread  accent.  If  accents  are  unduly 
multiplied  they  lose  their  value  and  defeat 
their  own  end,  just  as  letters  full  of  under- 
scored words  or  conversation  filled  with  pur- 
ple superlatives  become  feeble,  flabby  and 
wholly  unconvincing.  Hence  it  is  plain  that 
wrought  ironwork  in  its  capacity  of  a  con- 
trasting or  accenting  material  should  be  em- 
ployed with  meet  restraint  and  moderation 
in  quantity,  so  that  it  may  preserve  undimin- 


ished its  accentual  force.  But  while  the 
quantity  of  iron  accent  is  kept  under  strict 
control,  let  the  quality  be  of  unstinted  excel- 
lence. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  aspect  of 
wrought  iron  as  a  factor  of  contrast  by  vir- 
tue of  pattern  and  color,  a  field  of  well-nigh 
unbounded  scope  opens  up  before  us.  The 
stone,  brick  and  other  materials  along  with 
which  the  iron  is  used,  while  receiving  an 
accent  from  the  iron,  become,  in  turn,  the 
most  kindly  of  foils  for  it  and  not  only  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  metal  itself,  but  give 
added  force  to  the  quality  of  the  craftsman- 
ship bestowed  upon  it.  While  keeping  fully 
before  us,  then,  the  function  of  wrought  iron 
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Mirror     frame 

of      elaborately 

treated  wrought 

iron 

as  a  contrasting  material,  it  is  with  its  second 
aspect  as  a  source  of  both  contrast  and  enrich- 
ment, expressed  by  craftsmanship,  pattern  and 
color,  that  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned. 

Wrought    ironwork    as    a    domestic    en- 
richment has  such  a  diversified  application 
that  it  is  almost  easier  to  say  what  cannot 
be    done    with    it    than    to    enumerate    the 
many   legitimate   uses   to  which   it   can    be 
put.     It  is  equally  appropriate  for  either  ex- 
terior or   interior   features  susceptible   of   ex- 
pression   in   metal.      Out   of   doors   it   can   be 
used    most    acceptably    for    balconies,    grilles, 
doors,  gates,  lanterns,  and  a  long  list  of  gar- 
den furnishings  such   as  screens,  arbors,   rail- 
ings and  gates,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
features  that  can   be  thus  executed   with   the 
greatest   propriety  and  satisfaction.      Indoors, 
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The  same  breadth  and  boldness   of  treatment 
characterize  this  modem  tapestry,  and  the  chair 


covering  especially  made  to  use  with 

riNDf  VIGOROUS  EXPllEfflON  IN  TI~ILf  UAND  IDPDUGUT  TAPESTRY 


IT  is  utterly  modern,  this  tapestry  of  "La 
Foret  de  Fontainebleau."  The  sylvan  qual- 
ity of  the  forest  has  been  transmuted  into 
the  sturdy  warp  and  woof  of  this  hand- 
loomed  panel. 

Designs  like  tids  are  typical  of  modern 
decorative  arts.  At  the  Exposition  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  Modernes  in  Paris,  an  apprecia- 
tive world  welcomed  this  new  spirit  of  decor- 
ation and  the  refreshing  vitality  of  its  creed 
of  simplicity  and  suitability. 


Many  new  fabrics  in  the  collection  of  F. 
Schumacher  and  Company  are  shown  at  the 
Exposition.  You  can  see  them  through  ar- 
rangement with  your  decorator  or  uphol- 
sterer, who  will  also  gladly  attend  to  their 
purchase. 

The  Expert  Service  of  a  Decorator 

costs  you  nothing 

In  furnishing  your  home  you  can  have  the 

help  and  advice  of  an  expert  for  just  what  it 


costs  to  buy  things  yourself.  Your  decorator 
can  obtain  furniture  and  fabrics  you  could 
not  find  elsewhere. 

Why  this  wonderful  service  costs  you  nothing 
is  explained  in  "Your  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator."  This  booklet,  illustrated  in  color, 
will  be  sent,  without  charge,  upon  request  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  A-u,  Importers, 
Manufacturers,  and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only, 
of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics, 
60  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Offices  also  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Paris. 


This  tapestry  — "  La  Foret  de  Fonlain.'bleau" — is  but  one  of  the  very  modern  designs  available  in  Schumacher  fabrics 

v-seHUMAGHen  &  go. 
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wrought  iron  lends  itself 
with  the  utmost  facility  to 
the  fashioning  of  balus- 
trades and  railings,  grilles, 
lamps,  sconces  and  chande- 
liers, locks  and  divers  other 
door  and  window  lifting. 
A  further  indoor  applica- 
tion ot  wrought  ironwork 
is  to  be  found  in  the  form 
of  various  pieces  ot  furni- 
ture, such  as  mirror  frames, 
console  tables,  sundry  mov- 
able lighting  appliances 
and  now  and  again  we  meet 
with  even  pieces  of  seating 
furniture,  witness  the  very 
happily  conceived  settle  that 
appears  in  one  of  the  ac- 
companying  illustrations. 

The  history  of  metal  furniture  is  a  long 
and  fascinating  one.  We  might  well  begin  to 
survey  it  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  mar- 
vellously graceful  objects  of  movable  house 
appointment  wrought  in  bronze,  which  the 
excavations    at     Pompeii     and     Herculaneum 


Elaborately   designed   firescreen 


■■■■■■■I 
rich    combination   of   metals 


Delicately     and     beautifully     wrought     iron 

grille  for  the  Sears  estate.     Walter  Bradnee 

Kirby,    Architect 

have  yielded,  most  of  which  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  bronze 
bedsteads  found  at  Pompeii  might  prove  a 
source  of  salutary  study  and  inspiration  to  the 
modern   makers   of    metal    bedsteads,    if    they 


Modern    wrought    iron    settle    rich    but    delightfully    delicate     in    design 


would  only  take  the  pains  to  look  at  picture 
of   them. 

We  must  content  ourselves,  however,' 
with  only  a  passing  allusion  here  to  the 
metal  furniture  of  the  Pompeians  and 
go  on  to  point  out  that  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  of  the  Renaissance  established 
precedents  of  metal  furniture  design 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  The 
wrought  iron  chairs  with  brass  knobs 
and  the  wrought  iron  lecturns  for  hold- 
ing large  books  were  frequent  items  of 
domestic  appointment.  They  are  famil- 
iar to  all  from  the  many  illustrations 
of  them  that  appear  from  time  to 
time  and  from  the  examples  in  mu- 
seums. The  Spaniards,  with  their  beau- 
tifully wrought  iron  braces  for  tables 
and  benches,  their  wrought  iron  stands 
for  braziers  and,  above  all,  their  elabo- 
rately fretted  and  wrought,  and  often- 
times gilded,  mounts  with  which  they 
covered  the  outside  of  chests  and  the 
fronts  of  their  vargueno  cabinets,  set 
a  high  standard  of  appreciation  for 
wrought  iron  in  the  realm  of  furniture 
design. 

No  sane  person  would  dream  for  a  mo- 
ment of  wishing  to  substitute  iron  for  wood 
as  the  usual  material  for  furniture  construc- 
tion, but  it  is  an  acceptable  variant  and  a 
piece  of  iron  furniture  here  and  there  can 
often  add  an  agreeable  touch  of  distinguished 
accent  to  the  composition  of  a  room. 

To  a  great  many  people,  unfortunately, 
iron  is  just  iron,  and  because  they  person- 
ally have  not  been  accustomed  to  regarding 
iron  with  curious  interest,  they  are  disinclined 
to  credit  it  with  the  manifold  possibilities  it 
possesses,  they  are  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  its  re- 
sources, and  they  are 
disposed  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  serviceable  utili- 
tarian material  but  un- 
fit to  be  the  vehicle  of 
finished  artistry.  Ap- 
preciation of  wrought 
ironwork  has  grown 
immensely  within  a 
comparatively  f  e  w 
years,  and  is  still 
rapidly  increasing,  but 
really  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  its  many 
fine  qualities  can  be 
greatly  furthered  with 
advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned. And  the  surest 
way  to  further  that  in- 
telligent appreciation 
is  to  cultivate  a  dis- 
criminating acquain- 
tance with  the  tech- 
nical     processes      that 
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plaj  a  part  in  its  con- 
!n\  ancc  and  with  the  i\  pes 
ot  design  lit  to  be  expressed 

in    this    medium. 

It  is  exceedinglj  im- 
portant that  irofff  should 
look  like  iron,  irrespective 
<>f   either   the  simplicity  or 

elaboration  of  the  design. 
Iron  is  an  accommodating 
medium  and  can  often  be 
manipulated  so  as  to  re- 
semble other  substances 
with  the  application  of  a 
little  ingenuity.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  point  in 
perpetrating  such  laborious 
deception.  The  iron  might 
just  as  well  be  cast  in  the 
form    of    vases    or    fretted 

carving  and   then  painted   to  look  like  stone. 

Iron    has    its    own    unmistakable    and    highly 


% 


A  grille  balcony  outside  the  dining  room  window  of  the 
Drake    Hotel    in    Chicago 

characteristic  forms,  determined   primarily  by 
the   nature   of   the  material   itself,    and   good 

(Continued  on   payc   70) 


Wrought  iron  door  with  bronze  bird  and  orna- 
ments for  home  of  Chas.  S.  Peabody,  Architect 
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TN  the  furniture  and  decorative  arts,  as  in  the 
•*■  architecture  of  historic  countries,  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  people  are  eloquently 
expressed  in  line  and  structure,  color  and 
ornament.  ^?         *^?  <^>         ^         "^ 

Q  This  very  fact  lends  vivid  interest  to  the 
architecture  of  the  Old  World,  and  to  its 
furniture  a  charm  beyond  mere  utility.  ^? 

Q  Thus,  while  Spanish  furniture  of  the  XVI  and 
XVII  Centuries  was  distinguished  by  a  severely 
simple  dignity  that  bespoke  a  nation  of  warriors, 
the  touches  of  barbaric  ornament  and  brilliant 
color  enlivening  those  beautiful  old  pieces  remind 
us  that  Renaissance  Spain  had  not  yet  freed  itself 
from  the  Oriental  influence  long  before  fastened 
upon  the  Peninsula  by  its  Pagan  conquerors, 
the  Moors.        ^         *^         «^>         ^P         ^? 


Q  Sturdily  fashioned  of  thoroughly  seasoned 
walnutof  a  peculiarly  rich  quality,and  ornamented 
after  the  colorful  Moorish  manner,  there  was  a 
distincdy  masculine  feeling  about  the  furniture 
which  reflects  the  austere  tastes  of  the  Renaissance 
Spaniard  and  arouses  the  appreciation  of  the 
twentieth  century  man  of  affairs.  ^  ^? 

Q  The  interior  sketched  above  is  but  an  echo  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  this  organization  of 
decorators  and  cabinetmakers  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  this  and  other  eras.  ^  Whether  one's 
interest  lies  in  the  present  trend  toward  the 
architecture  and  art  of  Old  Spain  or  in  any  of 
the  other  great  epochs,  the  quest  for  the  furniture 
and  each  decorative  detail  may  well  begin  and 
end  with  a  visit  to  these  Galleries,  where  treasures 
of  the  past  are  grouped  with  hand-wrought 
reproductions  in  scores  of  delightful  ensembles. 
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Courtesy    of    DeForcst    Radio    Company 
Radiophone    designed   by    Elbert 


McGr 


Jack. 


ready  resourcefulness  and  versatile  technique 
so  essential  to  the  successful  industrial  illus- 
trator were  recognized.  The  architect, 
scarcely  turned  twenty,  accepted  an  offer,  and 


-„  uj  i  ne  Hatur- 
uti\  Evening  Post,  and  Collier's 
Weekly.  Thus  in  the  space  of  a  few 
short  years,  Jackson — by  training  an 
architect,  by  vocation  a  painter-illus- 
trator, by  avocation  a  sculptor — ran 
on  the  gamut  of  many  art  experiences. 

An  illustration  of  our  artist's  versa- 
tility is  his  handling  of  interiors.  In  his  home 
and  studio  at  Douglaston,  as  well  as  in  Mr. 
Flagg's  house,  his  ability  is  demonstrated 
through      the      application      of      decorations 


ith- 
the 
indus- 
trial art  problem  of  our  country.  It  is  obvi- 
ously true  that  at  the  moment  the  automobile 
and  the  radio  are  employing  more  minds  and 
more  millions  than  any  other  manufacturing 
industries.  Even  the  immortal  Henry  has  at 
last  succumbed  to  the  art  suggestion!  And 
as  for  the  other  great  auto  manufacturers, 
in  the  application  of  the  art  suggestion,  in 
color  and  form,  both  in  interior  and  exterior 
work,  they  are  at  last  abreast  of  their  Euro- 
pean competitors. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Home  of  Elbert  McGrun  Jackson  at  Douglaston,  L.  I.,  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  architect 
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Authentic  French   Furniture 


TO  appreciate  French  furniture — as  it  is  seen  in 
the  fine  renderings  of  authentic  models  in  our 
studios    is    to   realize   that    into  its   every  line 
and  contour  has  gone  the  artistic  genius  of  a  race 
of  artists. 

Every  piece  is  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a  work 
of  art:  true  to  the  line  and  form  of  the  antique  origi' 
nal,  it  has  the  fascinating  patine  of  age,  the  mellow- 
ness of  years. 

The  grace,  the  beauty,  the  charm,  the  spirit  of 
the  joy  of  living  that  one  associates  with  Watteau, 
with  Lancret,  with  Fragonard  and  with  Nattier, 
equally  inspired  the  hands  of  those  French  furniture 
designers  whose  work  today  brings  us  into  close  touch 
with  a  loveliness  and  charm  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

Furniture  of  this  kind  can  never  become  common 
because  it  can  never  be  made  in  quantities. 

We  will  take  pleasure  in  showing 
these  beautiful  pieces  to  visitors 
who  present  the  card  of  their 
T)ecorator  or  ^Dealer. 

U(Lcq/LLe£>  UacycLartyJn 

^-^    Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383   MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  PARIS 


The  style  Louis  XV  sponsors   this   unusual  footstool,    a 
replica    oj    one,    in    the    Court    Theatre    at    Versailles 
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THE     PERFECT     UNION     OF  ART     AND     SCIENCE 

A  REVELATION  IN  RADIO 


<> 


(JTrom  the  laboratories  and  studios  of 
Qj  the  finest  talent  in  the  radio  industry 
has  come  a  receiving-set  miracle — the  in- 
comparable De  Forest  Radiophone!  It  su- 
persedes present-day  models  and  styles  as 
definitely  as  a  192.6  automobile  model  su- 
persedes its  ancestor  of  ten  years  ago — not 
only  in  idea  but  in  tonal  purity  and  rich- 
ness, cabinet  beauty  and  simplicity  of  ope- 
ration. 

Here  you  see  it  in  the  Renaissance  model 
—a  compact,  hand-wrought,  hand-carved 
cabinet  that  for  sheer  artistry  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  is  without  an  existing  rival . 
All  one  unit  .  .  .  nothing  but  charm  for  the 
eye.  Nothing  to  connect,  not  even  a  ground 
wire — everything  neatly  embodied  within. 
Place  it  anywhere  in  the  room,  move  it 
anywhere — as  you  would  a  chair  or  piece 
of  furniture. 

But  beneath  this  visible  beauty  is  a  greater 
charm — thanks  to  the  genius  of  Roy  A. 
Weagant,  Vice-President  and  Chief-Engi- 
neer of  the  De  Forest  organization  and 
formerly  Chief  Engineer  of  the  old  Marconi 
Company. 

Mr.  Weagant,  by  the  perfection  of  a  new 
and   extraordinarv  circuit  which  can   be 


neither  matched  nor  rivalled,  has  given  the 
peerless  De  Forest  Renaissance  a  tonal  qual- 
ity as  distinctly  superior  as  that  of  a  grand 
piano  to  an  old-fashioned  barrel  organ. 
For  splendor  of  power,  sweetness  of  tone 
and  clarity  the  voice  of  this  marvelous  in- 
strument is  unexcelled. 

The  De  Forest  Radiophone  will  repro- 
duce a  symphony  orchestra  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly— and  every  instrument  in  it,  from  the 
moody  bass  viols  to  the  -piping  cornets  and  trom- 
bones. 

The  De  Forest  Renaissance  will  give  you 
a  soprano,  bass  or  tenor  solo  more  exquis- 
itely— plus  every  shading  and  modulation  of 
the  singer  s  voice. 

Elbert  McGran  Jackson,  renowned 
sculptor,  architect  and  painter,  designed 
this  marvelous  cabinet  to  symbolize  radio 
achievement — and  it's  a  masterpiece. 

Here,  then,  is  radio  as  the  American 
home  has  always  desired  it — at  a  finger's 
touch;  with  no  rasp,  no  blur,  no  bother, 
and  with  power  to  reach  out  and  bring  to 
the  fireside  the  gems  of  the  air  .  .  .  with 
legions  of  stations  to  select  from  and  the 
mechanical  precision  to  tune  in  and  out  at 
will Booklet  sent  on  request. 


DE  FOREST  RADIO  COMPANY,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Radio 


JLJVqw 


Jjsten  to  this  ^Marvelous  Set  at  Your  'Tfe  Forest  ^Dealer's  Today 

The  demand  for  this  -perfect  product  will  be  enormous.  See  not  only  this  new  De  Forest 
Radiophone,  but  all  the  other  products  of  laboratories  which  have  made  De  Forest 
the  greatest  name  in  radio.  All  that  is  best  and  finest  in  radio  equipment — Tubes, 
Accessories,  Reproducers — you  will  find  at  the  De  Forest  dealer  s.  He  is  there  to  serve 
you  and  to  keep  you  in  touch  ivith  the  very  latest  De  Forest  radio  inventions  and  skill. 


AN      EPOCH-MAKING     ACHIEVEMENT     WHICH      MAKES 
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ORDINARY    RADIO   RECEPTION  A  THING  OF  YESTERDAY 
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Front  facade  of  the  home  of  Miss  Desmond  showing  how  compactly- 
simple  use  of  concrete  produces  a  r 


ind  well  the  house 
suit  almost  classic 


id  roof  and  wall  are  interwoven.    This  thoughtful, 
i   its   quiet   beauty. 


Spanish  House  in  Rough  Pink  Stucco 

The  Architectural  Design  Is  Severe  Yet  Gracious,  Suited  to  the  California  Climate 


'I 


Below  is  the  floor  plan  of  the  home  of  Miss  Anna  Desmond  near 
Hollywood,  California.  The  terrace  at  one  side  overlooking  the 
walled-in  garden  is  of  hand-made  Spanish  tiles  while  the  walks 
in  the  garden  are  slate  flagstone  with  grass  joints.  At  the  end  of 
one  walk  is  a  wall  fountain  from  which  a  trickle  of  blue  water 
runs  into   the   brilliantly  colored  tiled  pool 


Detail  of  the  front  facade  and  doorway  of  the  little  Spanish  house 
owned  by  Miss  Anna  Desmond.  The  roof  is  hand-split  cedar 
shingles  which  vary  in  color  from  reddish  brown  to  dark  slate 
(,ray.  A  fine  wrought  iron  lantern  gives  light  and  grace  to  one 
side  of  the  doorway  and  a  plaster  medallion  ornaments  the  center 
of  the  facade 


Pierpont  &■  Walter  S.  Davis.  Architects 
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LES  PARPUMS 


CJf^^f^ 


<?£«?/-  women  of  swaying 
grace  and '  ethereal  freshness  — 
Zv4e  delicate  aualitg  of  their  in- 
spiring charm  —  lilted  loveliness, 
or  rose flushed '—  is  distilled  with 
glamourous  sweetness  in  the 
floral  odeurs  of  COTY  CfHey 
are  the  true  fragrances  for  the 
outdoor,  Hending  their  wealth 
of  llossoms  harmoniously  with 
the  clear,  soft  scent  of  winds.. 


LA  ROSE  JACQUEMINOT  —  MUGUET 
JASMIN  DE  CORSE  —  LILAS  POURPRE 
LILAS  BLANC  —  VIOLETTE  POURPRE 
VIOLETTE  —  IRIS  —  LA  JACINTHE 
CYCLAMEN  —  HELIOTROPE  AND 
OE1LLET  FRANCE 


Address  "Dept.  A.  O  D.  10" 

VTME-ART  OP  PE-RMJMING" 
a  booklet  subtly  describing  types  of  women 
and  tketr  expressive  perfumes  —  on  request 

OOTV.mc 

714-  CJifth  Avenue .'D^evuqjorL 

CANADA  —  Si  M'  Gill  College  Ave    Montreal 


ALL    COTY    ODEURS    ARE    IN    TWO   OUNCE 
FLACONS    AND    THE    NEW  "PURSE- SIZES" 

QUARTER.,    HALF    AND     ONE    OUNCE 
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Wrought  Iron  as  a  Domestic  Enrichment 

Continued  from  page  6s) 

iron  design  will  hold  unswervingly  execution  that  we  ought  to  culti- 

to    these     forms    and    eschew    the  vate    a    nicely    discriminating   taste 

various   adroit    manipulations    that  and   judgment   so  as   to   determine 

are  not  consistent   with   the  genius  for      our     own      satisfaction      and 

of  the  metal.      When  even  skilled  guidance    which    are    truly    legiti- 

designers,  who  are  not   themselves  mate    iron    forms    and    which    are 

conversant    with    all    the   working  merely    clever    fantasies    and     in- 


A   group  of  modern  wrought  iron  hinge  plates 


processes,  furnish  intricate  designs 
for  wrought  ironwork,  their  de- 
signs have  often  to  be  corrected 
or  modified  by  the  craftsman  to 
render  them  consistent  with  the 
genius  of  iron  technique  and  make 
them  structurally  possible  of  exe- 
cution. 

Iron  can  be  hammered,  bent, 
twisted,  cut,  pierced  or  fretted, 
punched,  and  chased  or  engraved. 


genious  flights  into  another  realm 
that  belongs  to  other  materials. 

One  particularly  illuminating 
example  among  those  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  is 
the  small  window  grille  on  page 
60,  because  it  lucidly  demonstrates 
sound  principles  of  construction 
and  design  and  exhibits  a  proper 
differentiation  in  treatment  be- 
tween  what  is  structural   and   es- 


A    very   practical   and   interesting   design    for 

a  wrought  iron  letter  box,  a  fold  of  the  iron 

making  a  receptacle  for  papers 


Besides  these  varied  forms  of 
manipulation,  minute  parts  can  be 
welded  together.  With  this  ar- 
ray of  processes  at  the  smith's  dis- 
posal, there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  forms  into  which  iron  can 
he  worked.  It  is  just  because  of 
this  unlimited   possibility  of  adroit 


sentially  utilitarian  and  what  is 
purely  decorative  and  fanciful. 
The  twisted  end  bars,  the  flat 
baluster-shaped  bars  between  them, 
and  the  rails  at  top  and  bottom 
are  all  essentially  structural  in 
their  function.  Furthermore,  they 
all    appear    to    be    structural,    and 


their  appearance  carries  convic- 
tion on  the  score  of  strength, 
toughness  and  malleability,  quali- 
ties that  belong  to  the  nature  of 
the  metal.  The  cresting  above  and 
the  shaped  apron  below  are  quite 
plainly  only  decorative  attach- 
ments and  have  no  structural  nor 
utilitarian  purposes  whatever  to 
serve.  It  is  altogether  proper, 
therefore,  that  these  obviously  thin 
pieces  of  sheet  metal,  of  which  no 
strength  nor  resistance  is  required, 
should  be  cut,  fretted  and  ham- 
mered into  the  diverting  forms 
they  display.  The  hanging  lamp, 
on  page  60  again  clearly  exem- 
plifies the  difference  in  treatment 
between  what  is  strucural  and 
what  is  decorative.  Yet  again,  in 
the  grille  on  page  60,  we  see  a 
sharply  marked. difference  between 
the  structural  and  decorative  mem- 
bers ;  the  structural  members 
carry  full  conviction  of  their 
strength  and  suitability  to  pur- 
pose, while  the  decorative  add 
grace,  lightness  and  a  refreshing 
incisiveness  of  outline,  the  last 
named  of  which,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  is  one  of  the  appropri- 
ate qualities  of  ironwork. 

Along  with  the  actual  design  or 
pattern  of  wrought  ironwork  as 
a  domestic  enrichment,  and  the 
sundry  processes  by  which  it  is 
fashioned,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  the  factor  of  color.  Al- 
though the  color  may  be  subsidiary 
to  the  form,  its  consideration  can- 
not by  any  means  be  set  aside. 
Upon  the  color  of  the  ironwork 
depends  much  of  its  effectiveness. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the 
possibility"  of  covering  the  whole 
iron  surface  with  paint  of  some 
one  desired  color,  but  this  method 
of  treatment  we  need  not  consider 
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here.  The  ironwork  may  be  fin- 
ished with  an  intense  dead  black, 
which  is  burnt  on  and  is  an  ef- 
fectual preservative  against  rust, 
or  it  may  be  burnished  sJ  ih.it  it 
retains  its  brightness  and  often 
bears  a  resemblance  to  old  silver 
more  or  less  oxidized.  By  apply- 
ing at  long  intervals  a  prepara- 
tion devised  for  the  purpose,  the 
iron  may  be  kept  permanently  in 
its  bright  condition,  even  out  of 
doors,  without  danger  of  rust. 
Again,  there  are  the  resources  of 
partial  gilding  and  polychrome 
treatment.  Some  of  the  most 
fascinating  examples  of  Mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  wrought  iron- 
work show  partial  gilding  used  to 
accent  certain  incidents  of  decora- 
tion and  this  method  of  treatment 
is  highly  effective.  Along  with 
partial  gilding  on  the  old  iron- 
work is  often  found  color  applied 
here  and  there  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
ditional enrichment  —  vermilion, 
emerald  and  dark  blue,  usually,  al- 
though other  colors  also  occur  now 
and  then.  Color  and  gilding  as  ac- 
cents are  far  preferable  to  an  en- 
tire polychrome  treatment,  al- 
though some  of  the  old  Bavarian 
wrought  ironwork  is  painted  all 
over  in  different  colors.  The  best 
use  of  color  and  gilding  applied  to 
wrought  ironwork,  however,  al- 
ways leaves  a  sufficient  area  of 
the  iron  surface  without  paint  or 
gold  to  preserve  the  consciousness 
of  the  metal's  presence. 

For  our  illustrations  in  this 
article,  we  are  indebted  to  Kan- 
tack  Heath  £sf  Warman,  Inc., 
Samuel  Yellin,  P.  Fiebiger,  Ar- 
thur Todhunter,  Ferrobrandt, 
Inc.,  the  Flour  City  Ornamental 
Iron  Co.,  Oscar  B.  Bach  and 
Ferro-Studio,  Inc. 


A  Luxurious  Colonial  Farm 


(Continued  from  page  57) 


two  found  in  the  house  by  the  pres- 
ent owner.  A  ship  pattern  wall- 
paper covers  the  walls,  hung  with 
samplers,  with  apricot-colored  or- 
gandy curtains  and  quaint  glazed 
chintz  over-draperies,  of  harmo- 
nizing colorings,  at  the  windows. 
Rush-bottom  chairs,  a  cradle  and 
hooked  rugs  covering  the  broad 
floor  boards,  painted  a  warm 
green,   complete   the   interior. 

An  adjoining  bedroom  of  smaller 
size  also  contains  interesting  pieces 
of  maple  in  its  four-post  bed,  bu- 
reau and  chairs,  while  the  bed- 
rooms throughout  the  second  floor 
reflect  the  same  simple  treatment, 
characteristically    early    American. 

In  the  matter  of  hardware,  the 
old  latches  and'  hinges  have  been 
retained  as  far  as  possible  and  du- 
plicated where  missing,  and  the 
electric  lighting  fixtures  given  the 
most  careful  study  to  make  them 
consistent  features  of  the  appoint- 
ments.      The     doors     and     hand- 


carved  trim,  ravaged  by  time  and 
use,  have  been  restored  and  in 
every  detail  this  charming  old 
farmhouse  has  been  made  to  reflect 
its  prestine  beauty. 

Old  barns  and  out-buildings 
have  been  rebuilt. for  present-day 
needs  and  have  been  despoiled  of 
their  discarded  china  cupboards 
and  pieces  of  furniture  that  have 
found  their  way  to  storage  there, 
during  the  passing  years.  All  have 
been  carefully  restored  in  the 
hands  of  the  cabinet-maker  to 
things  worthwhile  and  have  been 
replaced  within  the  house. 

Who  can  gainsay  the  charm  of 
such  a  home — filled  with  the  ro- 
mance, the  tragedy,  the  struggle  of 
early  American  farm  life  and 
breathing  the  very  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion. What  joy  to  find  such  a 
place,  when  so  few  still  survive  in 
the  more  populated  sections,  ar  d  ' 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  it 
back  its  own ! 
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Sideboard   and   Pedest  a  ls— after  the  Georgian 

Mahogany,  Carved  and  Inlaid  with  Tulipaood,  Satinwood  and  Ebony 

by  Kensington 


THE  group  of  dining  room  furniture  includ- 
ing the  sideboard  illustrated  formed  our 
principal  exhibit  which  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Architectural    League. 

In  every  detail  of  design  and  execution  it 
represents  the  highest  expression  of  present-day 
craftsmanship  and  may  be  compared  only  with 
the  work  of  the  I  8th  Century  English  masters 
when  the  art  of  cabinet- making  reached 
its  apogee. 

The   table   with   three    pedestals    and   seating 


capacity  up  to  sixteen,  is  an  unique  and  charm- 
ing design,  while  in  place  of  the  conventional 
side-table  is  a  broken-serpentine  commode  that 
rivals  the  other  pieces  in  decorative  quality.  In 
each  piece  are  perfectly  reflected  the  dignity  and 
quiet  elegance  of  the  Georgian  stvle  that  make  it 
pre-eminently  the  choice  for  the  important  din- 
ing room. 

The  same  sincerity  in  design,  and  equal  quality 
in  craftsmanship  characterize  all  Kensington 
Furniture. 


Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in   all   the  dec- 
orative styles  appropriate  for  American  homes 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 


::;™r„rr;  KEN§iMfoN»aCoMPANY 


r  MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  ~  ART  OBJECTS 

NEW  YORK 

SHOWROOMS :   41  WEST  45th  STREET,  6th  FLOOR 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booket  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May    Be    Purchased." 
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Imperishable  Mahogany 


A  Wood  of  Unchanging  Popularity  With  Its  Varied  drain  and  Its  Capacity  for  Beautiful  Finish 

English  craftsmen  were  not  long  in  dis-  portion  of  the  cabinet  work  produce''.  Chip- 
covering  and  appreciating  another  feature  of  pcndale,  in  his  earlier  pieces,  was  among  the 
mahogany  that  has  endeared  it  to  cabinet-  later  exponents  of  this  type.  In  the  meantime, 
makers  from  then  until  now,  namely,  its  wide 
range  of  figure  effects,  more  varied  in  fact 
than  that  of  any  other  wood.  The  simple 
regularity  of  its  stripy  figure;  the  splashy 
riot   of    broken  stripe;   the   splotchy   glint   of 


THE  introduction  of  mahogany  to  the 
woodworking  craft  of  England  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  following  its 
discovery  in  the  West  Indies  by  Raleigh, 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  a  more  far-reaching  and  creative  influence 
and  a  more  epochal  effect  on  design  than  had 
been  enjoyed  previously,  or  has  been  singe, 
by  any  cabinet  wood. 

There  must  have  been  po- 
tent and  satisfactory  reasons 
for  such  a  wholesouled  and 
universal  adoption  of  this  new 
medium  of  expression,  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  those 
other  woods  which  for  cen- 
turies had  been  accepted  and 
used  as  the  best  that  were 
available.  Let  us  inquire 
briefly  as  to  what  these  rea- 
sons were. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  con- 
sideration was  the  beauty  of 
color  of  mahogany.  The 
woods  then  popular  and  which 
had  held  undisputed  sway 
for  so  long,  were  of  sombre 
tone.  To  relieve  this  dull- 
ness and  give  character  to  the 
furniture  into  which  they 
were  incorporated,  designers 
used  elaborate  and  in  many 
cases  exquisite  carving.  So 
prevalent  was  this  practice 
that  the  specimens  still  exis- 
tent display  an  intricacy  of 
design  and  perfection  of 
workmanship  in  their  carved 
work  that  is  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  many  modern  ar- 
tisans with  all  the  advantage 
of  better  tools  and  many  as- 
sisting mechanical  devices. 

A  study  of  English  and  French  Bedroom  inY 
furniture  of  the  pre-mahogany 
period  shows,  too,  great  efforts  to  make  good 
this  color  deficiency  by  the  use  of  bright-hued 
fabrics  and  inlays  of  various  light-toned  woods. 
Into  this  drab,  color  hungry,  rather  cold 
period  of  elaborate  design,  the  vivid  ruddy 
tones  of  mahogany  were  projected  like  a  ray 
of  captured  sunlight. 


however,  the  idea  had  slowly  gained  ground 
that  mahogany,  by  reason  of  its  lustrous  color 
and  its  myriads  of  figure  combinations,  con- 
tained within  itself  all  the  beauty  necessary  to 
the  making  of  furniture  as  exquisite  as  any 
ever   produced. 

Then  came  Heppelwhite, 
Sheraton  and  others  in  Eng- 
land ;  Duncan  Phyfe,  Savery 
and  their  contemporaries  in 
the  new  world,  who  proved  it, 
each  in  his  own  way,  by 
building  the  pieces  we  now 
cherish  with  Chippendale's 
work,  as  the  priceless  mahog- 
any antiques  of  today. 

While  these  characteris- 
tics of  tone  and  beauty  were 
powerful  influences  in  secur- 
ing for  mahogany  the  position 
it  assumed  as  the  King  of 
Cabinet  Woods,  they  alone 
might  not  have  held  it  so 
continuously  in  that  position 
to  the  present  time.  Added 
features  of  the  wood,  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  the 
single  word  imperishable, 
were  and  are  necessary  to  the 
result.  Few  woods  live  for 
an  indefinite  period  without 
deterioration.  Among  these 
mahogany  is  peerless.  In  the 
vernacular  of  the  trade  this 
quality  of  longevity  is  known 
as  permanence  and  durability. 
Permanence  is  the  quality 
that  enables  a  wood,  when 
once  dry  and  worked  into 
final  form,  to  retain  that  form 
without  shrinking,  warping, 
twisting,  or  in  any  other  way 
mottle  and  beeswing;  the  rippling  wonder  of       changing    its    shape. 


k  Hall  showing  the  ch 


Id  Colonial  bedroom 


fiddleback  and  the  feathery  lacy  swirl  of 
crotch  (to  mention  but  a  few  types)  appealed 
then  as  it  does  now  to  the  discriminating 
worker  in  cabinet  woods.  Habit,  however,  is 
hard  to  break  and  for  many  years  wonder- 
fully  carved   mahogany   composed    the   major 
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Durability  is  the  quality  that  enables  a 
wood  stubbornly  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear 
of  usage ;  that  keeps  it  from  deterioration  and 
brittleness  with  age;  that  prevents  it  from 
succumbing  to  abuse  and  insures  through  the 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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While    the    swirl    of    crotch    mahogany    is 

beautiful  in  itself,  when  matched  as  here 

shown  it  produces  a  panel  that  accentuates 

its   charm 


A    most    startling    and    unusual    type    of    figure 

found  in  mahogany  is  the  "blister"  here  shown. 

Its  contortions  make  the  surface  look  as  though 

it  were  bubbling 


The    stripy    figure    of    mahogany    is    here 

effectively   used    by    matching    the    veneer 

or  two  center  lines  to  produce  a  diamond 

effect 
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Permanence  cloaked  in  beauty, 

fire-safety  mantled  in  charm- 

Johns-Manville  Colorblende 

Asbestos  Shingles 

'Write  for  booklet  showing  many  color  combinations 
Johns-Manville  Inc  -2Q2  Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St-N-Y-  C 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS   SHINGLES 


Your  rugs  have  to  stand  more  wear 

than  anything  else  in  the  house 


THE  day  of  frequent  rug  replacement 
is  passing.  People  are  learning  to 
buy  rugs  for  their  sturdy  worth,  as  well 
as  for  their  beauty. 

You  can  get  out  of  any  rug  only 
what  its  maker  puts  into  it.  The  wear 
a  rug  will  stand  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  wool  it  contains. 

"Hartford -Saxony"  rugs  are  a  full 
half- inch  high.  Of  course  they  wear 
longer  than  rugs  only  half  that  height. 
And  the  yarn  they  are  made  of  is  a 
great  deal  thicker,  sturdier  and  softer — 
more  pleasing  to  walk  on  and  more 
luxurious  in  appearance. 

"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  are  absolute- 


ly unrivalled  in  beauty  and  durability. 
In  hotel  lobbies  and  corridors  there  are 
more  yards  of'  'Hartford-Saxony  "  carpets 
and  rugs  than  of  any  other  American- 
made  fabric.  But  they  are  not  just  hotel 
rugs.  Thousands  of  homes  have  long 
used  them,  many  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more. 

There  are  90  patterns  and  28  sizes 
to  choose  from  and  special  sizes  can  be 
made  to  order.  If  you  do  not  find  at 
your  dealer's  just  what  you  want,  let 
us  send  you  a  set  of  pattern  illustra- 
tions and  a  new  booklet  describing 
"Hartford -Saxony"  rugs  and  showing 
typical  room  scenes  in  colors. 
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FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
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A  Castle  Discovered  in  an  Ancient  Italian  Farmhouse 


(Continued  from  page  77  J 


turned  his  steps  toward  the  farm 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
peasants,  he  found  them  very 
friendly  and  obliging,  and  although 
they  knew  nothing  about  its  his- 
tory, they  permitted  him  gladly  to 
come  again  and  investigate  the 
building  in  broad  daylight. 

Although     there    seemed    to    be 


Mr.  Rolshoven  finally  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  worth  the  gam- 
ble, and  so,  on  the  strength  of 
that  small  hit  of  old  fresco  work, 
he  purchased   the  place. 

The  property  had  hardly  changed 
hands  before  the  new  owner  was 
enthusiastically  setting  up  ladders 
and  together  with  some  of  his  ar- 


A  stone  doorway  which  leads  into  Regents  Sala.     At  the  right 
are  typical  Florentine  windows  with  their  tiled  window  seats 


little  that  was  romantic  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  place,  Mr. 
Rolshoven  set  to  work  to  investi- 
gate as  best  he  could  the  interiors 
of  the  various  rooms.  There  was 
the  kitchen,  the  cow  stable,  the 
granary,  a  bedroom  or  two,  and 
an  office  for  the  overseer,  and  on 
the  second  floor,  the  hayloft.  That 
the  building  was  indeed  old,  was 
clearly  evident  from  its  thick 
masonry  walls  and  high  beamed 
ceilings.  But  that  it  had  ever 
served  any  better  purpose  than 
that  of  a  farmhouse,  did  not  seem 
to  be  demonstrable  until  at  last 
he  began  to  investigate  the  hay- 
loft. There  were  no  windows  in 
this  room,  and  slowly  groping  his 
way  through  the  darkness,  and 
walking  on  top  of  several  feet  of 
loose  hay,  he  crossed  over  to  one 
of  the  walls  and  felt  of  its  surface. 
To  his  surprise,  it  was  smooth  and 
velvety  to  the  touch  of  his  fingers 
— the  very  texture  that  was  re- 
quired as  a  base  for  the  old  fresco 
paintings.  Here  at  last  was  a 
clue.  With  the  utmost  care,  and 
fully  realizing  the  danger  of  such 
action,  he  lit  some  matches  in  his 
hat,  and  to  his  great  joy  was  in- 
deed able  to  discover  some  color 
and  to  recognize  about  one  square 
foot    of    genuine    fresco    painting. 


tist  friends  was  searching  the  walls 
of  the  various  rooms  for  further 
frescoes.  To  his  great  satisfaction, 
color  appeared  wherever  the  con- 
cealing whitewash  was  scratched 
away,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  all 
through   the  house. 

The  first  step  in  the  restoration 
process  was  the  unmasking  of  the 
exterior.  This  had  a  monotonous 
and  almost  dreary  aspect,  for  the 
upper  story  was  practically  devoid 
of  window  openings,  and  the  stucco 
on  the  walls  was  in  very  poor  con- 
dition and  partly  crumbling  away. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  masons 
began  to  remove  the  stucco  com- 
pletely, they  made  the  unexpected 
discovery  that  they  were  not  work- 
ing on  a  brick  building,  but  on  one 
of  beautiful  stone  masonry  of  de- 
cidedly mediaeval  character.  There 
appeared  before  long  entire  rows 
of  blocked-up  windows,  most  of 
them  with  the  typical  segmental 
heads. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  held 
even  greater  surprises  in  store  for 
its  new  owner.  The  contadini 
used  to  enter  by  a  high  ceilinged 
room  which  thev  used  as  their 
kitchen  and  living  room  and  from 
which  a  stone  staircase  led  up  to 
the  second  floor.  This  turned  out 
originally   to   have   been   the   Hall 


of  the  Knights.  For,  when  layer 
after  layer  of  calcimine  and  crude 
modern  stencilling  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  walls  with  infinite 
care,  there  appeared  below  it  the 
original  fresco  surface,  ornamented 
near  the  ceiling  with  a  band  of 
boldly  painted  shields  and  helmets. 

Climbing  upon  the  scaffold- 
ing one  day,  Mr.  Rolshoven  indi- 
cated on  the  plaster  where  he 
wanted  two  arched  openings  to  be 
cut  through  under  the  stairs  so  as 
to  properly  connect  two  rooms. 
And,  happily,  when  the  first  blows 
with  the  chisel  struck,  not  the  solid 
stone  masonry  which  he  was  ex- 
pecting under  the  plaster,  but  reeds, 
or  stoia,  as  the  Italians  call  the 
crude  lathing  which  they  use  on 
framed  and  plastered  partitions. 
Here,  indeed,  there  had  at  one 
time    been    two    arched    openings. 

The  Hall  of  the  Knights  is  ad- 
joined toward  the  north  by  an- 
other large  room,  the  Tower  Sala, 
which  until  lately  had  been  used 
as  a  granary,  and  now  forms  the 
drawing  and  music  room.  The 
decorations  in  this  particular  room 
proved  to  be  the  most  completely 
harmonious  and  beautiful  of  the 
entire  palace. 

There  is  a  point  in  these  wall 
decorations  near  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  room  where  the 
painted  draperies  seem  to  be  pulled 
aside  for  a  doorway,  and  here,  al- 
though the  door  itself  was  walled 
up  long  ago  when  the  fireplace 
was  built  up  against  it  on  the 
entrance  hall  side,  there  still 
exists  the  shield  with  the  original 
owner's  coat-of-arms ;  on  a  field 
azure  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  argent. 
This  device,  which  later  on  was 
also  found  in  several  other  places 
throughout  the  castle,  has  been 
definitely  identified  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Talani  family,  or  the  Fili- 
petri,  as  they  seem  to  have  called 
themselves  originally. 

Even  better  preserved  than  the 
frescoes  in  this  Tower  Sala  were 
those  which  were  encountered  in 
the  Salotto,  a  small  room  adjoin- 
ing it  to  the  west,  now  used  as  a 
writing  room. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  Hall  of 
the  Knights  and  ascend  the  tiled 
staircase  to  the  second  floor,  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  room  of  the  combined  size 
of  the  downstairs  hall  and  dining 
room.  Only  the  upper  part  of  its 
fresco  decoration  has  been  pre- 
served. 

From  here  one  re-enters  the 
tower  proper  through  a  beautiful 
old  doorway  of  stone,  and  now 
stands  in  the  so-called  Regents 
Sala,  immediately  above  the  large 
room  below.     This  had   been   the 


ha)  Inii  ot  the  peasants,  ang  here 
Mr.  Rolshoven  had  first  encoun- 
tered the  traces  of  fresco  painting. 
The  upper  part  of  the  decorations 
show  a  frieze  of  cusped  arches  and 
trees,  and  above  these  the  traces 
of  twenty-six  half-length  portraits 
of  warriors  and  kings. 

Hut  of  even  greater  importance 
and  interest  is  a  beautiful,  though 
sadly  faded  fresco  which  was  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  ancient  niches 
of  this  room.  It  represents  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  Orcagna.  In 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Mather, 
of  Princeton,  it  is  an  echo  of  the 
Baroncelli  altarpiece  in  Santa 
Croce,  in  Florence,  which  is  still 
occasionally  attributed  to  Giotto, 
but  is  probably  by  an  imitator  who 
worked  about   1320. 

Mr.  Rolshoven  spent  the  long 
months  during  which  the  masons 
were  occupied  with  the  actual  res- 
toration work  in  gathering  to- 
gether all  the  available  data  re- 
garding the  place's  history.  Arch- 
aeologists who  visited  him  agreed 
that  practically  all  of  the  frescoed 
wall  decorations  belong  to  the 
14th  Century.  To  be  more  exact, 
the  frescoes  in  the  downstairs 
Tower  Sala  are  generally  placed 
at  about  1330,  the  arcaded  friezes 
in  the  second  story  hall  and  in  the 
Regents  Sala  at  about  1360.  Those 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Knights,  how- 
ever, are  considered  to  be  older 
than  either  of  these,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  about 
1275  or  1300.  To  this  latter  pe- 
riod has  also  been  assigned  the  ex- 
terior stone  masonry. 

The  question  of  obtaining  some 
information  about  the  probable 
builder  and  the  mediaeval  proprie- 
tors of  Torre  dei  Diavoli  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  one,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  propitious  dis- 
covery of  the  Talani  stemma  on 
the  frescoes,  would  probably  have 
been  next  to  impossible.  Starting 
from  that  clue,  however,  researches 
were  instigated  in  the  archives  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence 
and  in  various  other  places,  and 
although  these  are  by  no  means 
completed,  they  have  already  re- 
vealed   much    that    is    of    interest. 

The  first  actual  mention  in  the 
Book  of  Deeds  is  of  the  year  1427, 
when  the  owner  was  Bartolino 
Talani.  Thirty  years  later,  the 
wealthy  Luca  Pitti  lived  there, 
while  Brunelleschi  was  erecting 
his  enormous  palace  for  him.  After 
that,  it  descended  in  the  Mancini 
and  Brunacci  families. 

Torre  dei  Diavoli,  today,  is  by 
no  means  a  tomb-like  museum. 
The  restorer  and  his  wife  spend 
half  of  each  year  within  its  walls. 
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The  Beaux  Arts  Shade 
Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

Display  Rooms 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  delightful  objets  d'art  of  the 
utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and 
beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  Euro- 
pean and  American  achievements  in  the 
field    of  the    decorative   arts 
being  displayed. 


now 


Silk  Lamp  Shades 
Lenox  China  Lamps 
Bronzes  and  Ivories 
Lalique  Glass 
Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps 


Bed  Spreads 
Table  Scarfs 
Piano  Throws 
Decorative  Pillows 
Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 

303  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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George  Bellows— An  Appreciation 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


Imperishable  Mahogany 

(Continued  from  (>age  72) 


self.  It  is  as  though  we  were  ob- 
serving life  with  an  entirely  new 
set  of  faculties  and  participating 
in  some  magical  process  of  crea- 
tion." 

It  has  often  been  said,  especially 
by  foreign  critics,  that  America 
has  done  less  in  the  arts  than  might 
have  been  expected  of  her.  This 
may  be  true  in  music,  but  certainly 
not  in  fiction  and  poetry,  sculpture 
or  architecture.  And,  above  all, 
it  does  not  hold  true  of  American 
achievement  in  painting.  Not  only 
is  this  painting  of  a  high  character, 
with  fresh  departures  in  the  use 
of  color  and  technique,  but  it  defi- 
nitely has  the  American  atmos- 
phere. It  has  been  said  truthfully 
that  Bellows  was  one  of  a  noble 
band  of  brothers  in  art. 

No  one  can  see  a  collection  of 
Bellows'  work  without  feeling  the 
terrific  force  of  the  man.  He  was 
forceful  in  his  beliefs,  in  his  in- 
terests, in  his  accomplishments. 
Any  number  of  his  pictures  hung 
together  immediately  give  one  a 
sense  of  something  terrifically  alive, 
a  power  radiated  from  the  can- 
vases, something  impressive,  some- 
thing that  is  like  a  great  force  in 
nature  itself,  like  the  sea  wind 
against  sails,  the  ocean  against 
rocks.  There  is  no  gainsaying  this 
power  in  Bellows.  And  then,  in 
addition  to  it,  there  is  that  magical 
bloom  that  somehow  he  managed 
to  impart,  especially  to  his  later 
canvases,  a  something  that  has 
warmth  and  a  special  kind  of 
beauty,  like  the  lower  notes  in 
a   'cello  or  the  gamba  stop  in  an 


organ.  Curiously  enough,  there  is 
no  hint  that  this  bloom  is  super- 
imposed on  the  canvas.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  very  canvas 
itself;  yet,  somehow,  the  richness 
of  it  seems  to  flow  over  the  fin- 
ished work  as  the  sound  of  the 
gamba  stop  can  pour  through  a 
whole  symphony  that  is  being 
played  on  an  organ  and  flood  the 
surfaces  with  a  mellow  richness. 
I  do  not  know  how  better  to  de- 
scribe this  thing  that  I  feel  in 
George's  latest  and  finest  paint- 
ings. But  I  never  came  to  a  fresh 
canvas  of  his  without  a  startling 
realization  of  this  beauty  which  I 
can  only  think  of  as  "bloom,"  and 
which,  I  think,  will  be  one  of  the 
things  that  will  make  his  canvases 
increasingly  valued  as  time  goes  on. 
It  would  take  more  space  than 
we  have  here  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  prizes  George  Bellows  has  won 
from  the  various  American  exhibi- 
tions, or  to  quote  what  the  big 
men  in  his  own  art  have  said  of 
him,  how  he  seemed  to  be  the  great 
hope  of  American  art,  how  they 
felt  that  all  he  had  done  was  per- 
haps only  a  beginning  of  the  stu- 
pendous thing  his  final  achieve- 
ment would  have  been.  Robert 
Henri,  in  an  article  which  we  are 
publishing  in  November,  about  the 
progress  of  art  in  America,  pays 
this  tribute  to  his  "student  and 
friend":  "George  Bellows,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  gone  on  with 
continued  success,  mounting  higher 
and  higher  in  his  ability  as  an  ar- 
tist, gaining  universal  approval  as 
an  artist  and  as  a  man." 


Fireplaces  of  Structural  Beauty 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Original  work  bench  of  mahogany  used  by  the  elder  Steinway 


Photo  by  Mary  H.  Northend 

A  fireplace  essentially  English  in  feeling  is  in  the  sunroom 

of  the  house  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Gage,  Phillips  Beach,  Mass.     A 

garden  painting  ornaments  the  chimney  breast 


years  a  continuous  and  satisfac- 
tory service  with  its  original 
sturdiness  unimpaired  and  with  its 
lustrous  beauty  but  enhanced  by 
the  long  life  it  has  enjoyed. 

In  these  characteristics  mahog- 
any is  pre-eminent. 

Mahogany  possesses  a  third 
group  of  qualities,  having  to  do 
with  its  appearance  when  worked 
into  final  form.  The  first  of 
these  it  shares  with  a  few  other 
fine  woods,  the  second  is  its  in- 
heritance almost  exclusively,  testify 
mahogany  lovers. 

Mahogany  responds  perfectly  to 
every  known  method  of  finishing. 
It  polishes  easily  and  requires  only 
simple  stains  and  top  coats  to 
properly  display  its  beauty.  In 
fact  the  mahogany  cabinet  work 
of  to-day  that  will  be  admired 
for  its  loveliness  by  our  descen- 
dants, is  that  on  which  simple, 
light-colored  transparent  stains 
and  top  coats  have  been  applied. 
Muddy,  opaque,  overdark  finishes, 
that  obscure  the  grain  and  figure 
of  mahogany,  should  never  be 
used.  Well  made  furniture  so 
finished  will,  of  course,  live  be- 
cause of  the  qualities  elsewhere 
discussed  but  will  never  look  like 
mahogany. 

There  are  three  surface  at- 
tributes of  properly  finished  ma- 
hogany that  greatly  enhance  its 
charm.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
surface  transparency  or  sub-surface 
glow  that  apparently  permits  one 
to  look  through  the  surface  and 
into  the  wood  itself.  The  second 
is  the  actual  shifting  change  of 
figure  of  a  mahogany  piece  that 
makes  the  surface  as  mobile  and 
restless  as  the  sea  when  viewed 
from  different  angles.  The  third 
is  that  response  to  light  which 
mellows  and  changes  its  tone  with 
age   to   what    has    been    aptly    de- 


scribed as  the  color  of  rare  old 
sherry  wine.  This  color  is  not 
red,  not  brown,  certainly  not 
black,  but  an  indescribable  combi- 
nation of  the  first  two  that  is 
very  satisfying  and  lovely,  most 
appreciated  in  Colonial  days. 

It  is  the  combination  of  all  the 
characteristics  and  qualities  here 
noted  that  moved  Thomas  Shera- 
ton, who  knew  and  fully  appreci- 


"Mottle"  figure  looks  as  though  some 
giant  hand  had  pushed  the  fibers  of 
the  tree  into  great  confusion.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  surface  hav- 
ing so  much  apparent  irregularity  can 
be  perfectly  flat 

ated  its  wondrous  beauty,  to  pay 
this  glowing  tribute  to  the  wood : 
"Of  all  woods  mahogany  is 
best  suited  to  furniture  where 
strength  is  required.  It  works  n 
well,  has  a  beautiful  figure  arid 
polishes  so  well  that  it  is  an 
ornament  to  any  room  in  which 
it  may  be  placed.  Other  woods 
formerly  used  for  cabinet  work 
are  quite  laid  by  since  the  intro- 
duction of  mahogany." 
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A  Spanish  Palace  by  the  Sea 


(Continued  f 

the  workmanship  of  the  rest  of  the 
house  [factual  workmanship  and 
surface  texture.  The  craft  of  the 
forger  is  still  but  little  under- 
stood  in  America. 

Altogether  the  house  achieves 
the  difficult  combination  of  being 
individual,  interesting,  dramatic 
even,  yet  at  the  same  time  natural 
and  matter  of  fact.  Most  of  our 
recent  domestic  architecture  which 
is  dramatic  or  even  strikingly  ef- 
fective is  theatrical.  Most  of  our 
natural  looking  houses  are  natural 
without  merit  for  they  are  so  by 
virtue  of  being  commonplace.  And 


rom  page  34) 

also,  historical  integrity  and  prac- 
tical comfort.  The  court  is  true 
to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
mosque  court,  for  example,  but  it 
is  also  a  skilful!  solution  of  the 
problem  of  guest  rooms.  For  these 
open  along  one  side  of  it,  each 
with  its  separate  door  so  that 
everyone  has  perfect  privacy  yet 
there  is  neither  isolation  nor  waste 
of  space.  The  same  happy  adjust- 
ment between  dignity  and  simple 
charm  is  epitomized  again  in  the 
detail  of  these  doors.  The  doors 
themselves  are  narrow  and  small, 
an  unpretentious  and  intimate  en- 


George  Washington  Smith,  Architect 

Floor  plan  of  the  house  and  patio  of  the  Vincent  house 


the  theatrical  and  the  common- 
,  place  are  equally  unfortunate. 
But  this  house  is  strikingly  effec- 
tive without  ever  seeming  to  be 
deliberately  so,  without  being  on 
its  toes. 

The  site  helps  it  greatly  in  win- 
ning this  poise  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  both  the  plan  and  the  deco- 
ration are  full  of  ingenious  de- 
vices to  catch  attention  and  give 
a  fillip  to  imagination.  But  the 
location  itself  is  so  dramatically 
picturesque  it  would  make  any 
mere  work  of  man  seem  simple 
and  easy.  From  the  terrace  on 
the  ocean  side  of  the  house  a 
tumble  of  titanic  rocks,  pitched  at 
mad  angles,  drops  straight  to  a 
frenzied  surf;  and  out  of  this  de- 
fiant chaos  grow  great  cypress 
trees,  tossed  and  strained  by  the 
winds  and  stretching  out  hungry, 
anxious  arms.  It  is  a  turbulent 
bit  of  world  yet  not  a  forbidding 
one  for  sky  and  sea  are  sapphire 
blue  and  even  the  blackish  green 
of  the  trees  glistens  in  the  shim- 
mering sun. 

In  this  emotional,  almost  fantas- 
•  ticdjfr  beautiful  landscape  the 
house  looks  quiet  and  settled.  It 
even  takes  advantage  of  its  setting 
to  enhance  its  fixed  repose  for  it 
snuggles  down  onto  the  stony  cliff 
and  thus  gains  the  calm  of  immo- 
bility of  that  which  is  founded  on  a 
rock.  The  house  combines  skilfully, 


trance;  but  a  flat  straight  mold- 
ing line  all  about  them,  spaced 
wide  at  either  side,  carries  them 
back  into  the  palace  style,  a 
perfectly  authentic  device  with 
well-established  prototypes  and 
particularly  well  applied  here. 
Throughout,  the  historical  fact 
and  the  practical  fact  have  met  in 
a   rarely  successful   compromise. 

The  credit  for  the  house  can 
be  allotted  in  four  parts,  for  there 
is  ample  merit  to  share.  The 
first  goes  to  the  style  itself  that 
has  with  such  suave  but  firm 
sophistication  assembled  so  many 
elements  and  kept  itself  flexible  to 
such  varied  adaptations.  The  sec- 
ond goes  to  the  architect,  Mr. 
George  Washington  Smith,  who 
has  known  how  to  make  history 
his  servant  without  betraying  her, 
to  be  picturesque  and  avoid  the 
flimsy.  The  third  goes  to  the 
owner,  Mrs.  Vincent  who  has 
been  almost  as  much  architect  as 
the  architect  himself,  shaping  and 
guiding  from  the  first  line  on 
paper  with  a  tried  taste  that  had 
already  proved  itself  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  her  Irish  castle  and 
its  famous  gardens.  And  the 
fourth  and  surely  the  equal  part 
goes  to  the  magical  beauty  of  that 
country,  its  vivid  personality  that 
can  obliterate  an  architectural 
failure  as  well  as  enhance  this 
architectural  success. 


DANERSK  FURNITURE 

The  charm  of  Ear/y  American  and  l8th 

Century  Cabinetry  is  embodied  in  the  new 

and  beautiful  pieces  just  completed 


11  Group  expresses  the  distinc 
of  the  work  of  Duncan  Phyfe 


THEY  are  authentic  in  every 
detail,  these  groups  of  tradi- 
tional furniture,  representing 
months  of  study  and  search  for  the 
choicest  examples  obtainable  as 
documents  of  design. 

Some  of  the  new  pieces  are  an 
American  Hepplewhite  double  ser- 
pentine sideboard  of  the  finest  San 
Domingo  mahogany,  inlaid  deli- 
cately with  satinwood,  holly  and 
ebony!  A  most  delightful  tambour 
desk  with  graceful  secretary  top 
and  interesting  base!  And  many 
choice  tables  and  chairs,  uphol- 
stered couches  and  fascinating  mir- 
rors! They  are  all  careful  adapta- 
tions taken  from  the  best  examples  of 
American  1 8th  Century  Cabinetry. 

Choice  mahogany  richly  combined 
with  rare  woods;  walnut  and  curly 
maple;  pegged  joints,  old  time  turn- 
ings and  quaintly  scalloped  aprons 
— it  is  in  details  like  these  that 
Danersk  Furniture  catches  the  very 
spirit  of  those  early  days. 

This  charming  combination  of 

Danersk  Console  and  Mirror 

reflects  the  exquisite  grace  of 

Sheraton! 


Mirrors  may  reflect  much  more  than 
the  objects  placed  before  them! 
This  was  proved  when  we  found  a 
rare  original  that  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Tory  General,  Timothy 
Ruggles.  It  w?s  hanging  in  the  hall 
of  a  New  England  farm  house. 
Around  the  glass  dimmed  with  age 
was  a  delicately  carved  moulding 
done  in  gilt  and  wide  bands  of 
mahogany  with  thin  ornaments 
cut  in  the  Flame  of  Freedom  design, 
and  a  carved  gilt  eagle  as  a  central 
ornament. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  search 
into  the  subject  of  mirror  frames, 
with  the  result  that  we  now  have  a 
collection  of  eight  mirrors,  each  one 
telling  a  quaint  story. 

Danersk  Furniture  is  displayed  in 
settings  that  offer  decorative  sug- 
gestions. You  and  your  friends  are 
always  welcome,  without  obliga- 
tion to  purchase. 


variation  of  a  Marlboro   Side- 
quisitely  fashioned,  adapted  from 
an  English  Original 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH   CORPORATION 

383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Chicago  Salesrooms,  31 5  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  NORTH 

Distributors  for  Southern  California,  2869  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles 
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Another  Unusual  Floor 

Rich  cream  tiles  veined  with  black  and 
laid  in  a  pleasing  herringbone  design. 

DISTINCTIVE  in  character,  the  Stedman  Floor 
in  this  modern  kitchen  is  particularly  har- 
monious, attractive  and  never  monotonous. 

The  unlimited  possibilities  in  design  and  soft 
colorings  and  the  imagination  of  Stedman  de- 
signers assures  you  of  a  flooring  effect  in  your 
living  room,  sun  parlor,  dining-room  or  hall  that 
is  most  in  accord  with  your  individual  tastes. 

Stedman  Reinforced  Rubber  Flooring  is  also 
comfortable  and  quiet  to  walk  upon,  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  its  successful 
performance  in  hotels,  hospi- 
tals, and  banks  is  proof  of  its 
excessive  durability. 

Stedman  Products  Company 

"Originators  of  Reinforced  Rubber  Flooring" 

South  Braintree,  Massachusetts 

Agencies  in  principal  cities  See  local  telephone  directory 


Book  Bid*..  Detroit 
ufaetured  and  sold 


Direct  Branches 
York  343  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 


1524  Chestnut 

Canada  by  The  Gulta  Percha  and  Rubber,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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REINFORCED 
RUBBER     FLOORING 


Tiles     Their  Use  in  Architecture  and 
Decoration 


(Continued 

now  who  would  for  a  minute  de- 
fend  the  gaucheries  alluded  to  in 
a  preceding  paragraph.  People 
fully  understand  that  the  function 
of  the  tile  is  decorative  and  not 
pictorial.  If  a  quasi-pictorial  pres- 
entation of  a  subject  is  undertaken 
in  tiles,  nevertheless  both  the 
technique  and  the  method  of  pres- 
entation are  purely  decorative. 
Where  two  or  more  units  of   til- 


jrom  page  50) 

of  elaboration  is  inevitably* fitting. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  floors 
illustrated,  so  far  as  texture  par- 
ticularly is  concerned,  is  shown  in 
the  receptional  hall  on  page  59. 
With  the  exception  of  the  very  re- 
strained border,  the  whole  floor  is 
composed  of  small  hexagons  with 
a  matt  surface  which,  for  certain 
purposes,  is  generally  preferable  to 
a    highly    glazed    surface.      With 


*i 


An  inner  wall  fountain  in  the  solarium  in  the  residence 
of  Mr.  A.  D.  Carver.     Hooker  &  Marsh,  architects 


ing  are  required  to  complete  a 
pattern,  that  completed  pattern 
is  purely  decorative  in  intent  and 
there  is  not  the  faintest  sugges- 
tion of  any  pictorial  leaning.  An 
excellent  example  of  the  working 
of  this  principle  may  be  seen  in 
the  flooring  of  the  bathroom 
shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

Besides  casting  away  the  pic- 
torial fallacy  with  reference  to 
tiles,  people  now  fully  under- 
stand that  there  are  principles  to 
be  observed  with  reference  to 
color,  combinations  of  color,  pat- 
tern and  the  distribution  of  pat- 
tern over  two  or  more  units,  the 
size  of  the  units,  the  texture  of  the 
tiles,  and  the  manner  of  laying  or 
setting  them.  A  well-developed 
tile  sense  shows  the  way  to  a  sane 
and  agreeable  achievement  of  color 
diversity  by  the  employment  of  dif- 
ferent units  of  single  color;  to  the 
formation  of  pattern  by  the  same 
means;  and,  likewise,  to  a  just 
balancing  of  .concentrated  bits  of 
interesting  pattern  with  plain  sur- 
faces. It  also  comprehends  the 
value  of  textures  in  a  whole  floor, 
compassed  by  the  manner  of  lav- 
ing the  tiles,  the  quality  of  the 
units  employed,  and  the  size  of 
the  mortar  joints  as  well  as  the 
color  and  quality  of  the  bed  ma- 
terial. It  furthermore  discerns 
where  tiles,  and  what  sort  of  tiles, 
may  appropriately  be  used  indoors 
or  out  of  doors  and  what  degree 


much  wear,  the  highly  glazed  sur- 
face inevitably  shows  scratches 
and  rubbing  and  sometimes  a  mar- 
ring of  the  pattern  or  color.  Sin- 
gle colored  tiles  with  a  dull  matt 
surface,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
wear  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
tend  to  become  more  and  more 
mellow   as  time   goes  on. 

Whether  special  spots  of  bril- 
liant color  are  desired  indoors  or 
out  of  doors,  there  is  no  better 
way  of  arriving  at  the  contem- 
plated result  than  by  employing 
tiles.  The  bathroom  already  al- 
luded to,  the  indoor  wall  foun- 
tain, and  the  garden  fountain, 
shown,  all  exemplify  well-consid- 
ered polychrome  effects  accom- 
plished through  the  tile  medium. 
So  far  as  broad  stretches  of  pleas- 
ing texture  in  a  single  color  are 
concerned,  it  will  be  illuminating 
to  compare  the  floor. in  Mr.  Mc- 
Ilhenny's  house  with  the  paving 
in  front  of  the  wall  fountain  or 
the  paving  of  the  terrace  of  the 
California  house.  The  variety 
possible  in  this  direction  is  almost 
without    limit. 

A  word  ought  to  be  added  re- 
garding the  care  of  floors  composed 
of  tiles  unglazed  or  with  a, 'ill 
matt  surface.  Of  course  tney 
can  be  washed  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter, but  soap  and  water  will  not 
improve  their  appearance  nor  will 
it  make  them  one  bit  cleaner  or 
more  sanitary  than  another  method 
(Continued  on  page  go) 
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FIRJST^  After  Twenty  Years  Research 


No  longer  is  mathematical  balance  a   promise 
Twenty  years,  and  the  industry's  great  quest 
is  ended.  Diana  engineers  have  found  sym- 
metrized design  and  they  reveal  it  in  the 
first  Light  Straight  Eight.  It's  a  story  of  re- 
search without  a  parallel,  steadfast,  dili- 
gent, enthusiastic.  Qf  Symmetrized  design 
goes  back  to  time  remote,  back  to  funda- 
mentals, back  to  the  Grecian  vase,  the 
basis  of  all  design.  And  it  brings  to 
the  Diana  Light  Eight  the  ultimate 
symmetry,  the  made-like-a-watch 
_  balance,   mathematically  correct, 
superbly  true.  (J  But  symmetrized 
design  has  given  Diana  morethan 
a  technical  balance.  It  has  added 
anamazingsmoothness,  a  hushed 
operation,  an  even  fullness  of 


power,  a  pick-up  like  the  snap  of  a  whip.  Diana  for 
1926  has  73  horsepower  with  a  pliant  flexibility  of 
from  2  to  77  miles  an  hour.  The  acceleration  is  from  5 
to  25  miles  an  hour  in  6V2  seconds.  A  new  neutralizing 
force,  the  Lanchester  Dampener,  prevents  synchron- 
izing, stops  vibration,  prolongs  the  life  of  the  car. 
Q  Diana  has  the  impudent  swagger  and  dash  of 
youth.  She's  clean  limbed,  light  of  foot,  long  and 
low.  The  newest,  the  very  smartest,  the  most  ad- 
vanced type  automobile  Engineers  hail  it,  "The 
New-Day  Motor  Car."  And  Diana  is  new, 
crammed  with  new  ideas,  eager  with  new 
power.  Gf  Now  get  in  and  drive- — >up  hill, 
down  dale,  in  the  roughest  going.    Com- 
pare this  performance  with  the  best  you 
have  in  mind,  for  comparison  stresses 
Diana's  leadership,  points  it  out,  isolates 
it,  puts  it  in  your  memory  forever. 


D  I  /1LN  A 


THE 
STRAIGHT 


Light 

EIGHT 


Diana  Eights  are  sold  and  Serviced 
By  Moon  Six  Dealers  Everywhere 


PRODUCT  OF  A  $75,000,000  COMBINATION 


Roadster  $  1895    Phacton$i&95    Standard  Four-Door  Sedan  $1995    Cabriolet-Roadster  $2095     Two-Door  Brougham  DeLuxe  $2095    Four-Door  Sedan  DeLuxe  $2195    F.O.B.  St.Louis- 

Built   by   the    MOON    MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY   for   the   DIANA   MOTORS    COMPANY  Stewart   MacDonald,  Prcs.,  St.  Louis. 


ARTS  &   DECORATION 


me 

L  U  M  ^CRoEATI  N  G 
A    BEAlfTi  F  U  L    HOME 


INTERIOR  deco- 
ration, as  we  pur- 
sue the  art,  is  the 
interpretation  of 
your  thoughts  and 
plans  for  your  home, 
in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  har- 
monious beauty  in  color,  line  and 
architectural  background  of  the 
house.  It  is  not  our  desire  to 
create  a  scheme  that  is  entirely 
original  with  our  artists,  unless 
you  particularly  request  it;  rather 
do  we  want  to  combine  your 
individual  ideas  into  exquisitive 
interiors  that  are  expressive  of 
your  personality  alone.  The  re- 
sult is  a  home  of  lasting  beauty, 


Interior,  Decorations 

as  pursued  hi/ 

KAYSEIUALLMAN 

1522  CHESTNUT  ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


the  dreams  which 
you  have  had  for  it, 
fulfilled. 

The  special  corps 
of  artist  decorators 
and  the  immense 
resources  of  our  gal- 
leries which  have  the  finest  col- 
lection of  furniture,  objets  d'art, 
draperies  and  wall  coverings  that 
we  can  procure,  are  always  at  your 
command.  Whether  to  decorate 
one  room,  paint  or  paper  a  wall, 
completely  furnish  your  house  or 
supply  the  proper  individual  piece 
in  a  stipulated  setting,  Kayser  and 
Allman  are  eager  to  assist,  if  you 
will  consult  with  them.  Send  for 
our  booklet "  I  nterior  Decorations 
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CABINETS 

3non/-Whlte  Steel 


'"THE  high  grade  of  Hess  Snow-white 
A  Steel  Cabinets  is  recognized  by 
leading  architects  and-owners  every 
where. 

Nothing  finercan  be  found  for  hotels, 
apartments  and  dwellings. 

Our  representatives  in  the  principal 
cities  are  pleased  to  demonstrate  their 
uality  by  submitting  samples.  Write 
>r  illustrated'  booklet  and  prices. 


HESS     WARMING     &    VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

Z26  S.  Western  Avenue,    Chicago 


iERIDAN     ROAD    AT     BELMONT 


o 


~Ngar Enough  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 


CL 


Chicago 


Another  Season  Begins 

(Continued  from  page  45) 
or  less  certain:  if  the  present 
version  was  not  rewritten!  from 
the  original  at  Mr.  A.  H.  Woods' 
request,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  Bosco  the  Snake- 
eater. 

"Spring  Fever"  shows  many 
signs  of  the  Woods  influence,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  a  last  act 
bedroom  episode  that  seems  to 
have  been  lugged  into  the  original 
text  with  much  perspiration.  This 
episode  is  tacked  onto  the  play 
much  as  a  placard  advertising  a 
circus  is  tacked  onto  a  concert 
hall.  Not  that  what  precedes  is 
precisely  to  be  described  in  terms 
of  a  concert  hall,  however,  un- 
less one  has  in  mind  a  concert  of 
bass  drums.  The  tale  is  of  a 
brash  shipping  clerk  who  gets  a 
two  weeks  card  to  his  employer's 
golf  club,  falls  in  love  with  the 
most  comely  and  uppish  flapper 
visible  on  the  links,  and  marries 
her.  The  manners  throughout 
are  those  of  a  chowder  club  rather 
than  a  country  club.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  someone,  perhaps  Mr. 
Lawrence  himself,  sought  to  get 
a  George  M.  Cohan  touch  into 
his  manuscript,  but  the  George  M. 
Cohan  touch  is  not  easy  to  achieve 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  has  not 
achieved  it.  James  Rennie  does 
well  enough  by  the  absurd  role  of 
the  brassy  clerk ;  Marion  Coakley 
is  a  pretty  and  competent  young 
leading  woman;  and  Joseph  Kil- 
gour,  if  he  has  learned  his  lines 
by  this  time,  is  doubtless  satisfac- 
tory as  the  golf-mad  employer. 
On  the  opening  night,  Mr.  Kil- 
gour  groped  for  his  lines  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  swimmer  with 
pepper  in  his  eyes. 

"The  Mud  Turtle,"  by  Elliott 
Lester,  is  another  exhibit  that 
fails  to  stimulate  the  critical  en- 
thusiasm. The  story  is  of  an 
iron-willed  master  of  a  wheat 
farm  in  Northern  Minnesota  and 
of  the  bride  of  his  son.  The 
drama  lies  in  the  conflict  between 
the  twain  and  of  the  struggle  for 
mastery  of  the  one  over  the  other. 
The  son  is  a  weakling  and  cow- 
ard and  is  afraid  to  espouse  his 
new  wife's  cause,  whereupon  the 
latter,  a  former  waitress  in  a 
cheap  Minneapolis  restaurant, 
takes  the  whip  in  her  own  hands 
and  proceeds  to  beat  down  the  re- 
sistance of  her  brutal  father-in- 
law.  These  materials  the  author 
has  manipulated  in  an  obvious 
manner.  His  dramatic  method 
is  that  of  old-fashioned  melo- 
drama; he  keeps  the  loud  pedal  of 
character  and  motive  screwed  to 
the  floor.  His  dramatic  devices 
are  clearly  foreseen ;  his  climaxes 
are  easily  anticipated  and  arbi- 
trary. The  leading  role  has  beep, 
entrusted  to  Miss  Helen  Mac- 
Kellar,  an  actress  who  is  given  to 
constant  over-emphasis. 

To    turn    for    the    moment    to 
what  is  known  as  the  lighter  form 
of     entertainment,     we     find     the 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


In  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Sautbu  kk  at  Gre.it  Seek, 
Long  Island.  Thoroughly 
in  keeping  uith  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture  are  the 
Gold  Seal  Inlaid  floors  in 
diningroom,study,  kitchen, 
pantry  and  breakfast  room. 


Much-  of  the  richness  of 
this  decorative  scheme  is 
due  to  the  floor  of  Gold 
Seal  Inlaid,  Belflor  1 
tern  No.  :m7-6 


k  jor  artistic  floors,  Qold  Seal  Inlaids 


A  FTER  the  new  home  is  built,  then 
±\  comes  the  fascinating  task  of  dec- 
orating the  interior! 

Furnishings  for  a  superfine  house 
like  this  one  must  be  superfine.  Nairn 
Gold  Seal  Inlaids,  therefore,  on  the 
floors.  In  the  dining-room,  a  pattern 
of  soft,  lustrous  black  and  wine-red 
harmonizes  with  the  warm  tan  of  the 
walls.  In  the  kitchen,  a  cheerful  note 
of  contrast  is  supplied  by  a  floor  in 
blue  and  stone-gray— breakfast  room 
and  pantry,  too. 

Whatever  type  your  house  may  be, 
there's  a  Gold  Seal  Inlaid  for  every 
room.  For  these  floorings  come  in  a 
variety  of  attractive  color  effects.  You 
can  choose  soft  prismatic  Belflor  de- 
signs   for   living-room,    dining-room 


or  sun-porch.  And  there  are  clear-col- 
ored, distinct  patterns,  designed  espe- 
cially to  make  the  kitchen,  bathroom 
and  pantry  neat  and  trim. 

Best  of  all,  these  handsome  floorings 
are  not  expensive. 

When  laid  according  to  our  direc- 
tions, every  floor  of  Gold  Seal  Inlaid 
carries  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back.  For  your  protection 
be  sure  to  look  for  the  Gold  Seal  on 
the  face  of  the  goods  or  the  Nairn 
name  stamped  on  the  back. 

Write  for  the  folders  that  describe 
these  handsome  floors. 

Congoleum-Nairn  inc. 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago 

Kansas  City  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Minneapolis 
Cleveland         Dallas         Pittsburgh         New  Orleans 


NAIRN 

EAL 


EN  LAD 


TRADE  MARK 


. 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods 


Style  illustrated  is 

reproduction  of  No.  4251 

(Vs  actual  size) 


Styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 


Plain  and  Pastel  Flat  Finish 

tints  that  can  be  hung  as  they  come,  or 
stenciled,  frescoed,  or  Tiffany  blended. 

Decorative  Flat  Finish 
conventional  and  foliage  patterns,  neu- 
tral toned  designs  of  vague  formations, 
stripes,  mottled  effects,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  grass-cloth,  leatner  and 
various  fabrics. 

Brocade  and  Metallic  Finishes 

in    embossed    effects    for   paneled   treat- 
ments and  trimmings. 

Enamel  Finish 

plain  colors,   tile  effects  and  decorative 
patterns,    for    kitchens,    bathrooms,    etc. 


ETA< 

DERN        (1 
OYERINGV 

Defies  the  defacing  effects  of  time 


MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


MOST  any  wall  covering  looks 
pretty  when  it's  new.  Not  all 
of  them  can  be  kept  that  way. 
Sanitas  can,  because  it  is  a  modern 
wall  covering. 

The  very  day  after  a  wall  is  deco- 
rated, its  enemies  begin  their  assaults. 
Unthinking  little  hands  leave  faint 
smudges  which,  day  by  day,  settling 
dust  makes  dingier.  The  colors  run 
away  to  meet  the  sun;  only  those 
hiding  behind  pictures  and  furniture 
stay  true  to  their  promise.  The  ther- 
mometer's mercury  goes  up  and 
down;  one  day  is  damp,  another  dry; 
the  plaster  swells  and  shrinks;  then 
come  the  cracks  that  break  the  wall 
covering,  blister  it  and  peel  it  off — ■ 
unless  your  walls  are  clothed  with 
Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering. 


Finger  marks  and  dust  hold  no  ter- 
rors for  Sanitas.  A  damp  cloth  wipes 
them  off  so  easily,  because  Sanitas 
has  a  surface  heavily  coated  with 
durable  oil  colors.  Fluctuating  tem- 
perature and  humidity  are  no  tax  on 
the  elasticity  of  Sanitas.  And  the 
cloth  back  on  which  Sanitas  is  made 
holds  the  plaster  so  firm  that  cracks 
find  it  hard  to  start,  harder  to  grow, 
and  do  not  show  through. 

On  new  walls  you  can  hang  Sanitas  as 
soon  as  the  plaster  is  dry;  on  old  walls 
just  fill  the  cracks  properly;  on 
plaster-boards  have  the  joints  filled 
in.  Anywhere,  on  any  flat  surface, 
Sanitas  is  an  investment,  not  an  ex- 
pense. And  you  can  use  it  every- 
where; it  comes  in  styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house. 


zAsk  your  decorator  to  show  you  the  new  Sanitas  styles. 
Write  to  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,     Dept.  30,    New  York 


When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier 
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The  above  illustration  is  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
many  spacious  and  handsomely  decorated  rooms 
in  our  Galleries. 

The  service  of  our  decorating  department  is  at 
your  command  for  the  estimating,  designing  and 
decorating  requirements  of  your  home. 


Jriedner  &Cbstem 
GaUeries 


When  motoring  make 

Pickwick    Arms 
Hotel  and 
Kestaurant 

Greenwich,  Conn 

Your  Goal  for  Luncheon 
or  Dinner  or  Over-night 

EDW.  C.  RAILING.  MGR      ■ 
WALTER  GUZZARDI,  PRES. 


WE     SPECIALIZE 

IN    PRACTICAL  AND 

ARTISTIC 

HAND-PAINTED 

KITCHEN 
FURNISHINGS 


THE 
KITCHENETTE 

ART    SHOP 
425  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 


Baco  BATIK   Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  W«"»t  37th  8tre#t 
N«iw  York,  N.  Y.        Department  10 


HOTEL 
BELLECLAIRE 

BROADWAY  at  77th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 

Restful  quiet  combined  with 

quick  accessibility — 
Home  Life  within  a  Hotel. 

Living  Room.  Bath  and  as  many  Bed 
Rooms    as   desired  —  free    from    the 
cares  and  vexations  of  housekeeping. 

Suites,  with  Bath,  $1 600  a  year  and  up. 
Room  with   Bath,   $4  a  day  and  up. 

WALTER  GUZZARDI 
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The  Hammond 

Pedal 

(i  ontinued  from  paS 
casement  oi  the  instrumi  ,it,  plus 
the  addition  of  the  reflectors  above 
and  below  the  sounding-board, 
controlled  by  the  additional  fourth 
pedal,  the  piano  is  unaltered. 

This  invention  is  heralded  as  the 
most  advanced  step  in  piano  con- 
struction in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Plans  have  already  been 
made  for  a  complete  system  of 
automatic  piano  player  rolls,  fol- 
lowing these  same  lines  of  modu- 
lation— Mr.  Lester  Donohue,  the 
pianist,  to  create  the   records. 

In  connection  with  the  various 
pianistic  effects  anil  necessary  study 
in  the  perfecting  of  this  invention, 
Mr.  Hammond  has  had  Mr.  Les- 
ter Donohue,  the  young  American 
pianist,  co-operate  with  him  con- 
stantly during  the  past  year. 
Every  modulation  has  been  artis- 
tically and  systematically  studied 
and  worked  out  to  bring  this  inven- 
tion to  the  fullest  completion.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  and  help 
in  his  constant  exposition  of  this 
device  before  the  present  state  of 
development  could  be  reached,  Mr. 
Hammond  has  appointed  Mr. 
Donohue  as  his  trained  and  fin- 
ished exponent  of  this  theory  of 
sound   conservation. 

The  future  of  the  pedal  depends 
undoubtedly  upon  its  concert  suc- 
cess, which  many  musicians  eagerly 
await  today.  It  has  already  been 
booked  for  public  engagements  by 
two  of  the  leading  orchestras  of 
America.  Its  commercial  success 
and  value  can  be  estimated  by  the 
unified  opinion  of  musical  experts, 
that  the  extraordinary  quality  of 
the  invention,  so  simple  when  real- 
ized, will  revolutionize  piano  play- 
ing to  the  extent  that  anyone  who 
has  ever  heard  or  used  this  new 
control  could  never  again  be  satis- 
fied with  the  limitations  of  the  ordi- 
nary instrument  previously  used. 

Combining  the  Arts 

(Continued  from   page  67 1 
work,   they  are  at  last  abreast  of 
their   European  competitors. 

The  radio  alone,  and  to  its 
detriment,  has  withstood  the  art 
influence.  Essentially^  a  mechani- 
cal instrument,  better  adapted  to 
the  laboratory  than  the  drawing 
room,  the  trade  designer  has  failed 
to  solve  its  art  problem.  Mr. 
Jackson's  recent  concept,  however, 
an  artistic  creation  in  the  radio 
cabinet  here  illustrated  has,  we  be- 
lieve, removed  the  sting,  With 
confidence  he  has  faced  the  stunt 
of  making  a  bit  of  pure  mechanics 
attractive ;  with  his  experiences 
in     success     he     has     hurdled     it! 

It  was  Flagg  who  also  said  that 
the  life  of  this  young  Georgian 
artist  reads  like  an  Alger  bp^k. 
Surely  there  is  material  enowgn  m 
the  popular  success  variety — of 
fate,  fact,  and  fortune  that  often 
borders  on  the  incredible,  com- 
bined with  a  considerable  amount 
of  hard  work,  to  make  a  tale  full 
of  incident  and  inspiration. 
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OSCARBBACH 
CRAFTSMAN  in  METAL 

511  WEST  42  m  STR.  NEW  YORK 
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MAIN  FIXTURE  FOR 
ST.  MARY'S  CHAPEL 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


INDIVIDUALITY— Each  object  produced 
at  our  workshops  carries  with  it  the 
charm  of  hand  craftsmanship  and  distinc- 
tive design.  To  protect  our  patrons  against 
spurious  imitations  every  article  bears 
the  signature 


Tage  84 


Artists, 
Students  and 
Teachers  are  real- 
izing that  the  best  work- 
can  only  be  done  with 
the  finest  materials  ob- 
tainable and  refusing  to 
accept  substitutes  for  our 
Colours. 


WINSOR*  NEWTON 

▼T  INCORPORATED  *1 

Everything  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17  *  St.  New  York 


Colours  the   Ma 


Used  for   Nearly   100    Years 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 
Arlington  Mass. 

Or  of  your  local  dealer  if  you  prefer 

(Retail  Salesroom,  4  Park  Square,  Boston) 
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Another  Season  Begins 

(Continued  from  page  80) 
Shubert  revue  called  "Gay  Paree" 
an  amusing  rodeo  of  humor, 
melody  and  dance.  A*.<nough 
there  is  no  one  thing  that  stands 
out  in  the  show,  as  a  whole 
it  provides  a  fetching  two  and 
one-half  hours  of  diversion  and  is 
to  be  recommended  to  all  such 
persons  as  still  believe  that  it  is 
not  demeaning  to  have  a  good  time 
in  the  theatre.  The  principals 
are  the  show's  smallest  asset.  The 
virtues  of  the  entertainment  rest 
in  its  lesser  lights.  The  Shuberts 
have  mounted  the  exhibition  color- 
fully; the  dancing  is  lively;  the 
pace  is  adroitly  maintained. 

A  second  offering  by  the 
same  management,  called  "June 
Days,"  is,  however,  a  weak  af- 
fair. The  play  of  a  few  years 
back  known  as  "The  Charm 
School"  has  been  decked  out  with 
tunes  and  chorus  girls  and  has 
arbitrarily  been  dubbed  a  musical 
comedy.  It  has  little  in  it  to 
claim  the  attention.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hines  and  Roy  Royston  are 
the  leading  performers.  Miss 
Hines  is  a  music  show  actress 
highly  regarded  by  my  colleagues 
of  the  daily  press,  but  in  this  re- 
gard I  find  myself  unable  to 
share.  Her  methods  are  too  sten- 
cilled for  my  taste.  Nor  does 
Royston  constitute,  in  this  estima- 
tion, an  engaging  juvenile.  His 
work  is  of  affectation  all  com- 
pact. 

What  I  have  written  of  the 
boulevard  farce  called  "Oh, 
Mama!"  applies  to  another  called 
"The  Kiss  in  a  Taxi."  The  lat- 
ter is  an  adaptation  of  "The  Five 
O'Clock  Man,"  by  Hennequin 
and  Veber ;  it  contains  some 
funny  lines  and  some  amusing 
situations;  but  it  is  acted  in  gen- 
eral so  deliberately  and  with  so 
little  lightness  that,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Verneuil  farce,  much 
of  the  drollery  goes  by  the  board. 
Just  as  Nicander  stands  out  in 
the  Verneuil  exhibit,  so  does 
Arthur  Byron  stand  out  in  the 
one  under  consideration.  These 
actors,  if  they  are  not  successful  in 
suggesting  Frenchmen,  are  at 
least  privy  to  the  manner  in  which 
Parisian  farce  must  be  played. 
Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  majority  of  their  associates. 
Byron's  performance  lifts  the 
Hennequin  and  Veber  opus  into 
the  realms  of  jocosity  where  the 
performances  of  the  rest  of  the 
company  throw  a  damp  blanket 
upon  the  proceedings. 

Nothing  is  more  futile  than  an 
attempt  to  tell  on  paper  what  a 
French  farce  is  about.  The  chief 
humor  of  a  French  farce  is  ever 
between  the  lines.  It  is  there- 
fore sufficient  to  suggest  to  the 
curious  that  the  present  exhibition 
concerns  a  married  man's  afijp"- 
tion  for  a  Montmartre  hussy,  fife 
wife's  belief  that  he  is  the  hussy's 
father  by  a  previous  marriage, 
and  the  wife's  consequent  de- 
cision to  adopt  the  gaudy  crea- 
ture. The  French  authors  have 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Formerly  at  i  -02  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

We  feel  that  our  new  quarters 
for  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  interior  furnishing 
and  decoration  more  nearly 
express  the  scope  and  dignity 
of  this  work  and  its  importance 
to  people  of  discrimination. 

In  itself  this  expansion  is 
the  expression  of  an  increased 
capacity  to  serve. 


The  new  quarters  of  the 
E.  A.  Belmont  estab- 
lishment at  2 138  'Locust 
Street,    Philadelphia 


The  Modern  Way  to  Write 


Provides  the  longest  writ- 
ing line  of  any  portable; 
takes  the  regular  long  en- 
velope; does  beautiful 
work;  and  all  the  writing 
is  always  visible. 

cPrice  complete  withcase,$  60 


ANY  user  will  tell  you  of 
XX  the  debt  which  he  owes 
to  this  time  and  labor  saving 
machine.  Call  in  and  let  us 
show  you  this  wonderful  little 
typewriter — the  smallest,  light- 
est and  most  compact  of  all 
standard  keyboard  portables. 
One  demonstration  will  con- 
vince you  that  here  is  the  per- 
sonal writing  machine  you  have 
always  needed. 


Remington  Typewriter  Co. 


374  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  Everywhere 


Remington  Portable 
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When  to  Plain 
Decorating 
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T  very  frequently  happens  that  a  slight 
change  in  an  architectural  detail  of  a  house 
makes  possible  a  very  effective  detail  of  in- 
terior decoration.  Hence  we  prefer,  when 
possible,  to  cooperate  with  the  architect  as 
soon  as  his  plans  are  completed,  and  at  all 
events  before  the  house  is  under  construction. 

We  offer  to  owner  and  architect  a  decorat- 
ing service  complete  in  every  detail.  Our 
showrooms,  where  Ave  display  innumerable 
objects,  modern  and  antique,  all  of  surpass- 
ing virtue,  are  replete  with  interest  to  those 
who  contemplate  the  furnishing  of  a  home, 
or  wish  to  acquire  an  occasional  piece  to 
complete  a  decorative  scheme. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  prepare 
and  execute  plans  for  interior  decorating  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 


^    Our  descriptive  booklet  will 
a        be  mailed  upon  request 


J.  C.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

interior  'Decorations 

543    MADISON    AVENUE 

NEW   YORK  f4 


Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 


(Continued  from  page  51) 


which  is  being  described  in  a  very 
dilatory  fashion,  is  a  carved  oak 
chest  or  coffer.  Its  satiny  embossed 
surface  gives  the  same  impression 
of  age  as  the  historic  paneled  walls. 
The  carving  on  this  chest  is  the 
earnest  labor  of  a  lifetime,  and  the 
antique  tone  of  the  wood  achieved 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
wall  paneling,  by  time  and  the  un- 
failing ritual  of  waxing  and 
polishing.  Chests  were  probably 
the  first  articles  of  furniture  made 
in  the  past.  Their  uses  were 
manifold.  They  were  storing- 
places  for  linen  clothes  and 
weapons,  and  depositories  for  valu- 
ables before  the  days  of  banks. 
Sometimes  an  iron  ring  was  fas- 
tened to  each  end,  and  the  chests 
became  traveling  trunks.  They 
were  also  used  as  seats  in  baronial 
halls  and  came  into  general  use  in 
England,  long  before  chairs. 
Richard  the  Third  is  said  to  have 
slept  on  his  military  chest  in  the 
Blue  Boar  Inn  at  Leicester,  on 
the  eve  of  Bosworth. 

The  large  living  room  while 
conforming  to  Jacobean  ideals  is 
not  a  replica  of  the  room  just  de- 
scribed. It  has  its  own  distinct 
individuality.  The  wall  paneling 
and  the  fireplace  is  of  course  from 
Moat  Hall,  and  the  ceiling  is  fine 
white  plaster  ornamented  with 
Tudor  rose  design.  The  color 
scheme  is  rich  and  harmonious. 
Heavy  red  silk  damask  curtains 
adorn  windows  and  doors.  An- 
tique rugs  of  bright  hue  cover  the 
floor  near  the  wide  carved  fire- 
places, and  lie  softly  under  the 
massive  refectory  tables  that  are 
a  feature  of  two  of  the  rooms.  In 
the  room  that  has  a  deeply  re- 
cessed and  mullioned  window  the 
refectory  table  occupies  the  center 
of  the  floor,  where  its  austere  sim- 
plicity contrasts  amiably  with  the 


ornateness  of  the  nreplaCH  cup- 
hoard,  credence  table,  and  high 
backed  ornamented  chairs.  A  high 
backed  William  and  Mary  chair 
upholstered  in  brilliant  needle- 
point, invests  the  fireplace  with 
cheery  color.  A  Rennaissance 
tapestry  couch  extends  the  length 
of  the  mullioned  windows.  Other 
William  and  Mary  chairs  in  red 
velvet  add  a  note  of  rich  splendor. 
On  the  credence  table  that  hugs 
one  of  the  paneled  walls,  a  porce- 
lain lamp  with  a  light  buff  shade, 
gives  a  warm  glow  to  the  interior 
when  lighted. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  East  room  is  a 
dole  chest,  or  livery  cupboard. 
The  latter  is  smaller  than  the  buf- 
fet and  like  all  the  other  cup- 
boards is  carved  in  the  upper 
and  lower  panels  with  symbolical 
designs  —  the  two  roses  of  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
This  design  so  lavishly  used  com- 
memorates the  century  of  warring 
that  ended  in  the  Battle  of  Bos- 
worth. 

Long  ago  the  livery  cupboard 
was  used  to  store  broken  food  left 
over  from  meals,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  poor  at  the  gate.  Later  it 
became  a  receptacle  for  the  rations 
of  the  servants.  This  carved  chest 
extends  along  one  of  the  walls  op- 
posite a  double  tiered  credence 
table.  The  later  is  carved  above 
and  inlaid  below  with  a  diamond 
design  of  polished  golden  wood. 
Between  the  dole  chest  and  the 
credence  table  stretches  a  massive 
refectory  table.  William  and  Mary 
chairs,  upholstered  in  tapestry  and 
red  velvet,  lend  a  note  of  color 
and  softness.  Antique  oriental 
rugs  and  rich  red  damask  curtains 
amplify  the  feeling  of  stately 
grandeur  so  closely  associated  with 
Jacobean  interiors. 


A  House  of  Dignified  Form  and  Details 


(Continued  from  page  54) 


the  house  are  furnished  through- 
out with  choice  Italian  and  Span- 
ish antiques  collected  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  and  the  walls  are  set 
off  by  a  small  grouping  of  very 
choice  portraits  and  paintings. 
The  living  room,  especially,  con- 
tains treasures  from  several  note- 
worthy collections;  but,  most  un- 
usually, despite  the  use  of  antique 
furniture  and  art  objects,  the  feel- 
ing of  home  has,  most  happily,  been 
retained  by  the  clever  assembling 
under  Mrs.  Bourne's  supervision. 
A  note  should  be  made,  in  pass- 
ing, of  the  kitchen  and  pantries, 
as  here  the  highest  degree  of  cul- 
inary sanitation  was  desired.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  are  enamelled ; 
and,  instead  of  the  ordinary  wood 


trim  which  works  loose  from  the 
plaster,  there  was  used  an  iron 
combination  jamb  and  trim  which 
finishes,  without  a  break,  against 
the  plaster  for  openings,  and  a 
metal  base  flush  with  floor.  The 
floors  themselves  are  covered  with 
bright-colored  linoleum  glued 
down.  Rubbish  is  disposed  of  by 
an  incinerator;  and  electricity  is 
made  use  of  for  refrigeration,  dish 
warmer,  percolator,  etc. 

The  effect  of  the  house  and 
grounds,  whether  viewed  from  the 
road  or  the  water  side,  is  of  a 
charming  simplicity,  free  from  any 
great  striving  for  features,  but 
with  an  air  of  quiet  gentility  tty-'t 
leads  one  to  feel  that  this  is  8 
gentleman's  place. 
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QUEEN  ANNE  KNEE   HOLE   DESK  CONSTRUCTED  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
GRAINED    OLD   WOOD    COMMODIOUS    AND   PRACTICAL    i<    x    }'    4". 
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FINE  RESIDENCE  AND  OFFICE  INTERIORS 
FURNITURE     DRAPERIES     DECORATIONS 


ROBERTSON,  WERRING  &  BARTO 

INCORPORATED 

150  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 
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ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

'The"   recognized  House   for  Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003   Madison  Square 


degree,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned, 
and  the  translation  of  Proust  does 
not  therefore  come  as  a  shock  to  us 
as  the  original  came  to  the  French. 
Just  how  great  that  shock  was 
and  just  how  much  resistance  was 
offered  to  it  in  France  becomes  ap- 
parent on  reading  Leon  Pierre- 
Quint's  Marcel  Proust  sa  vie,  son 
ceuvre.  This  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive biographical  and  critical 
study  of  Proust  that  has  appeared. 
In  fact  it  is  the  only  satisfactory 
account  of  Proust's  life  and  work 
that  has  got  into  print.  The  large 
special  edition  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  Francaise  issued  as  a  me- 
morial to  Proust  when  he  died  was 
made  up  of  a  number  of  vague 
eulogies,  proper  enough  as  obitu- 
aries but  unsatisfactory  as  criticism 
or  as  biography.  When  the  same 
thing  was  attempted  in  England, 
a  group  of  English  writers  con- 
tributed to  a  book  issued  in  homage 
to  Proust  and  among  the  eulogists 
it  was  apparent  that  there  were 
some  who  had  omitted  to  read 
Proust  and  had  only  a  dim  sort 
of  notion  as  to  why  the  great 
French  novelist  was  great. 

Proust  was  born  in  Paris  on 
July  10,  1871,  in  an  old  house  in 
the  Boulevard  Malsherbes  near  the 
Madellaine.  His  mother  was  a 
Jewess.  His  father  was  Dr. 
Adrien  Proust,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
who  achieved  a  certain  eminence 
and  a  considerable  fortune  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  commissioner  of  public 
health  and  at  another  time  a  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  at  the  Sorbonne. 
When  Proust  was  nine  years  old 
he  was  seized  with  a  painful  at- 
tack of  suffocation  following  an 
outing  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
from  that  day  until  his  death  he 
was  a  victim  of  a  peculiarly  ex- 
aggerated susceptibility  to  asth- 
matic attacks,  which  prohibited 
him  from  enjoying  the  sunlight 
and  the  open  air  without  excruci- 
ating consequences.  He  loved  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  perhaps  all 
the  more  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  could  but  rarely  and  only  with 
great  cost  to  his  health  and  com- 
fort permit  himself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them.  Except  for  brief 
visits  to  Brussels,  Geneva  and 
Florence,  he  never  traveled  and 
most  of  his  life  was  spent  »'n 
Paris.  During  his  later  years  he 
went  out  only  at  night,  and  wrote 
by  candle  -  light  in  a  darkened 
room. 

Proust's  parents,  it  seems,  had 
a  tacit  understanding  that  no  dis- 
cussion of  their  separate  religious 
sentiments  should  threaten  their 
domestic  concord,  and  so  young 
Marcel  was  left  to  find  a  religious 
faith  for  himself  or  not  as  he 
chose.  He  never  acquired  a  faith, 
and  as  Mr.  Pierre-Quint  remarks, 
"God  is  absent  from  his  work,  not 
thought  of  one  way  or  the  other." 
Young  Proust  was  graduated 
from  the  Lycee  and  was  entered  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  the  school  of 
political  sciences  in  preparation  for 


a  diplomatic  career.  Bi/.h  his 
health  and  his  temperament,  how- 
ever, unfitted  him  from  an  active 
profession  and  he  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  early  to  be- 
come a  writer  and  to  have  outlined 
a  definite  program  toward  that 
end  and  kept  to  it  with  remark- 
able fidelity. 

The  dying  and  decadent  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  fascinated  him  as  a  field 
for  social  conquest  and  literary 
exploitation,  probably  for  the 
double  reason  that  he,  being  half 
a  Jew  and  wholly  bourgeois  in 
birth,  would  have  to  storm  almost 
insuperable  barriers  to  get  into 
the  inner  circle  of  a  society  that 
snubbed  direct  descendants  of 
French  kings  whose  crest  did  not 
bear  a  satisfactory  number  of 
quarterings,  and  for  the  reason 
that  this  society  had  never  pro- 
duced a  novelist  within  its  own 
ranks  who  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  mirroring  that  society  in  litera- 
ture. 

Proust's  first  literary  affiliations 
were  with  Robert  Dreyfus,  Daniel 
Halevy,  Robert  de  Flers,  and 
Henri  Barbusse  on  a  short  lived 
little  magazine  founded  in  the 
salon  of  Mme.  Straus-Bizet,  wife 
of  Bizet  the  composer.  Later  he 
was  associated  with  La  Revue 
Blanche  which  numbered  among 
its  contributors  Henri  de  Regnier, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  Ste- 
phane  Mallarme.  His  first  book 
was  Les  Plaisirs  and  les  Jours  in 
which  he  was  rather  self-con- 
sciously a  dandy  and  a  boule- 
vardier  of  letters.  It  bore  a 
preface  signed  by  Anatole  France 
in  which  Proust  was  saluted  as 
"an  ingenuous  Petronius,  a  de- 
praved Bernadin  de  Saint-Pierre." 
This  preface,  which  gave  Proust 
a  leg  up  in  the  literary  world,  has 
a  history  of  its  own.  Anatole 
France  confessed  to  Marcel  le 
Goff  in  a  conversation  recorded  in 
Anatole  France  a  la  Bechellerie 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
read  Proust  and  could  not  un- 
derstand his  writings.  But  there 
was  the  preface  with  which 
France  had  sponsored  Proust's  lit- 
erary debut.  The  preface  was 
actually  written  by  France's  belle 
aimee,  Madame  Arman  de  Cailla- 
vet,  although  France  probably 
polished  it  up  a  bit,  added  some 
of  his  own  stylistic  touches,  and 
signed  it.  It  was  a  practice  it 
seems  with  France  in  those  days 
to  gratify  aspiring  young  literary 
novices  who  came  to  him  seeking 
to  have  him  write  prefaces  to  their 
work.  France  never  read  the 
books;  but  Madame  de  Caillavet 
did  and  whenever  she  found  a  new 
writer  whom  France  could  rec- 
ommend without  compromise,  ig 
his  own  reputation  for  literary 
taste  and  discrimination,  she  wrote 
the  preface  and  France  signed  it. 
Meanwhile  Proust  was  dress- 
ing like  a  Beau  Brummel  and 
cultivating  elegance  with  Count 
(Continued  on  page  Q2) 
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2 and 4  E.Forty-Fourth  Street 

NE  W  YORK 


IN  the  presentation 
of  correct  fashions 
for  men,  a  compre- 
hensive service  to  a 
distinguished  clientele, 
through  three  genera- 
tions, has  established 
the  authoritative  posi- 
tion of  Wetzel. 


\jenilemeris  Jailors 

FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dates  sent  on  application 


°oVeufU><rk 


1865 


1925 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 


C.  C.  Shayne  &  Co 

Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 


WHATEVER  the  new  mode 
calls  for,  interpreted  in  gar- 
ments that  meet  every  requirement 
for  day  or  evening  wear,  our  col- 
lection of  the  season's  most  fashion- 
able models  is  worthy  of  your 
consideration. 


COATS-WRAPS-SCARFS 

IN  EVERY  DESIRABLE  FUR 


Comparison  of  Price,    Quality  and 
Workmanship  Invited 


126  West  42nd  Street 


New  York 
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has  the  vitality  of  expression  which  preserves  its  value  through 
generations.  Novelties  may  come  and  go,  but  good  pottery  will 
be  cherished  forever.  We  have  exclusive  agents  near  you,  or 
you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Another  Season  Begins 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

contrived  to  extract  a  measure  of 
sport  out  of  the  theme,  although 
their  first  act  is  so  heavy  with 
preparation  that  comicality  doesn't 
get  under  way  until  well  after 
nine-thirty.  A  young  woman 
named  Claudette  Colbert,  who  has 
tile  role  of  the  Montmartre  child 
of  joy,  will  doubtless  develop  if 
good  direction  is  vouchsafed  her. 
She  lias  been  badly  directed  on  the 
present  occasion.  Miss  Janet 
Beecher  is  featured  with  Byron. 
She  plays  a  conventional  role — 
that  of  the  virtuous  wife — con- 
ventionally. 


There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  charm  to  the  dramatization  of 
Elizabeth's  popular  novel,  "The 
Enchanted  April,"  fashioned  by 
Kane  Campbell.  The  play  itself, 
however,  is  an  uncertain  and  shuf- 
fling affair  that,  after  a  likely  be- 
ginning, finds  that  it  has  little 
body  to  sustain  it.  Forget  the 
play,  though,  and  many  of  the 
lines  will  divert  you  agreeably. 
The  point  of  view  is  a  cultivated 
one;  the  atmosphere  is  engaging; 
,-ind  the  humor  is  of  an  adult  sort. 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  content  of 
the  play;  you  recall  the  fable  from 
the  novel.  Miss  Alison  Skipworth, 
a  veteran  of  many  stage  battles, 
is  delightful  as  the  acidulous  Mrs. 
Fisher.  Miss  Merle  Maddern, 
Herbert  Yost,  Gilbert  Douglas 
and  Hugh  Huntley  handle  their 
several  roles  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. But  Miss  Helen  Gahagen 
once  again  offers  no  justification 
for  the  encomiums  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  her  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press.  That  she  is  a 
pretty  young  woman,  no  one  can 
deny.  But  that  she  is  an  actress 
is  still  open  to  considerable  doubt. 

Tiles — Their  Use  in  Archi- 
tecture and  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  78) 

that  will  mellow  them  and  make 
them  increasingly  beautiful.  That 
method  is  to  take  a  dustpanful  or 
two  of  sawdust,  moisten  the  saw- 
dust with  a  very  little  boiled  lin- 
seed oil,  sweep  it  back  and  forth 
over  the  floor  and  then  sweep  it 
up.  This  should  be  done  twice  or 
thrice  a  week.  It  not  only  cleans 
the  tiling,  but  imparts  a  mellow 
patine  that  in  time  becomes  like 
the  surface  of  rich  old  leather. 
Sometimes  a  cloth,  dampened  with 
a  little  sour  cream,  is  used  for 
cleaning,  but  the  oiled  sawdust 
is  better  and  produces  a  better 
patine. 

The  subject  of  roofing  tiles,  in 
all  their  great  diversity,  is  alto- 
gether too  large  to  be  considered 
a  sort  of  appendix  to  a  discus- 
sion devoted  more  particularly  to 
tiles  in  their  polychromatic  and 
textural  employment. 

Credit  is  due  the  Associated 
Tile  Manufacturers  and  Anderson 
McCully  for  our  photographs. 


Finer 

CurtainTtods 

at  Lower  Cosi- 

Setting  aNew  Standard 


ASK  your  dealer  to  show  you  Kirsch 
Curtain  Rods  in  StippleTone  finish. 
You'll  admire  the  rich  silk-like  effect. 
Far  more  beauty,  durability,  and  value 
for  your  money.  Although  greatly  im- 
proved, they  cost  you  less  than  the 
standard  Kirsch  Rods  of  the  past. 
Kirsch  Rods  are  easy  to  put  up;  easy  to 
take  down;  fit  every  window;  take  care 
of  every  treatment.  Only  Kirsch  offers 
such  advantages  as:  the  one-piece  ex- 
tension section  for  building  up  rods  of 
any  length;  the  pilot  that  guides  the 
rod  smoothly  into  the  curtain  casings; 
the  strong,  practical  "Snug-fit"  Brack- 
ets, that  hold  the  rods  firmly  in  place. 


Kirsch  also  provides  helpful  suggestions  for 
planning  and  making  window  draperies.  If  the 
wonderful  book  described  below,  doesn't  give 
all  the  help  you  need,  write  your  problems  to 
Kirsch   Interior    Decoration   Service    Bureau. 


You  can  easily  identify  genuine 
"Kirsch"  Rods.  Look  for  (1)  The 
name  "Kirsch"  on  the  rod;  (2) 
The  StippleTone  Finish;  (3)  The 
distinctive  Three-Color  Box. 


' 


KIRSCH  MFG.  CO. 

291  Prospect  Ave.,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

Kirsch  Mftr.Co.ofCanada.Ltd  1002BoJler St. .Woodstock, Out. 


Write  for 


Kirsch's  Most  Valuable  Book  of 
WINDOW  DRAPING  Help 
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The  Late  Summer  Season  in  Paris 
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When  the  "Sea"  by  Claude  De- 


Radigu/t   I    am   told   that  there  is 

some   <f,  the    best    work    he    ever  bussy     was     first     performed      in 

did.     This  work,  which  has  been  Paris  the  audience  became  ecstatic 

SO   often   heralded,    is   to   be   done  over  the   first  part:   "From  dawn 

this  season  by  the  Opera  Comique.  to   noon   on    the   waves".      In   the 

Satie    being   of    Scottish    descent  midst    of    the    extravagant 


Heroic  statue  by  Bourdelle  in  front  of  the  Grand  Palais  Exposition  des 
Arts  Decorative,  Paris 

had    a    peculiar    wit    that    didn't  Erik   Satie   was   heard    to    remark 

always  get  over.   Most  people  were  dryly  to  a  friend:  "Ah,  yes;  there 

never  quite  sure  whether  he  was  is  especially  one  little  moment  be- 

serious    or    joking.      Innumerable  tween    ten-thirty    and    quarter    to 

stories  are  told  of  him  and  one  of  eleven   that   I   find   quite  wonder- 

the  best  I  believe  is  the  following:  ful." 


F 


—Beauty 


OR  those  who  love  beauty  in  every  form 
the  advertising  pages  of 

Arts  &  Decoration 

have  a  powerful  appeal.  This  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  care  exercised  in  admitting  to  our 
S  pages  only  advertisers  of  the  highest  character, 
the  high  quality  and  the  interest  in  the  mer- 
chandise itself,  and  also  the  artistic  presentation 
of  the  announcements  in  illustration  and  in  text. 
Hence  the  complete  confidence  in  any  of  our 
advertisers  is  amply  justified. 


Unlimited  Decorative  Possibilities 
Offered  to  the 
Artistic  Imagieatioini  inn 


IBOMMIE 


SILK  SHEETS   and  PILLOW  SLIPS 
in  30  Exquisite  Shades 


HERE  are  tints  of  shell  pink  and  bebe  blue 
,J  to  match  the  most  demure  sprigged  chintzes. 
There  are  limpid  shades  of  canary-yellow, 
amber,  apple-green,  that  will  make  youi  bed 
sparkle  like  an  epigram.  And  if  your  color  sense 
travels  daringly,  exotically  afield,  BONNE  NUIT 
meets  it  with  glorious  hues  of  vermilion,  fuch- 
sia, ecclesiastical  purple,  cerise — even  black! 

Made  of  especially  heavy,  durable  silk 
crepe  in  ^0  differenr  color- ensembles. 
The  sheets  are  seamless;  72x108  inches. 
Pillow  slips  in  full-size,  boudoir  style. 
All  finely  hemstitched;  perfectly  tailored; 
as  easy  to  launder  as  one's  silken  iingerie!... 
On  sale  at  the  best  shops  everywhere. 


Created  Exclusively  by 

yxylding fabrics  Cor/borati 


417  Fifth  Avenue 


Dept.  N4. 


on 

New  York  City 
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ATLANTIC   CITY 


Recreations  Outdoors: 

SEA  BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

GOLF 

TENNIS 

YACHTING 

FISHING 

AVIATION 


Indeed,  it's  a  pleasure  to  visit  these 
two  delightful  hotels.  They  welcome 
you  to  Atlantic  City  with  the  hospi- 
tality and  friendly  atmosphere  of 
home. 


American  Plan  Only.  Always  Open 
Illustrated  Folder  and  rates  on 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On  the  lieach  and  'Board-walk.  In  the  very  center  of things. 
Hear  us  on  the  radio — frequent  broadcasting  from  WPG 


Cut  your  Coal  Bills  -  and  get 

Ttlore,  MecotJ 


3oday 

Challenge 
Test, 

Make  It  Yourself: 

Put  a  Hoffman  Vacuum 


equip 


hav 


banked 
will  mid  that  the  radia- 
tors you  are  testing  are 
still  hot.  In  the  morn- 
ing  they  will  be  the 
first  to  boat.  That  is 
because  air  has  been 
kept  out.  That  is  the 
magic  of 


TF  you  are  heating  with  steam  and  have 
•*•  air  valves  on  your  radiators  it's  a  big 
satisfaction  to  get  heat  out  of  all  of  your 
fuel  instead  of  wasting  money  and  steam 
fighting  air  which  is  always  ready  to  rush 
back  into  your  radiators  when  fires  are 
banked  and  cool  them  off. 

Hoffman  Vacuum  Valves  net  only  freely  let 
air  out  of  radiators  —  they  keep  it  out.  You 
will  be  amazed  how  these  vacuum  valves  save 
fuel  and  at  the  same  time  wonderfully  increase 
the  comfort  of  your  home  even  in  the  coldest 
days  of  winter. 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  for  a  little  book 
"Locking  the  Door  Against  the  Heat  Thief" 
which  explains  in  simple  words  just  why  the 
magic  vacuum  created  by  Hoffman  Vacuum 
Valves  transforms  the  operation  of  steam  heat. 
We  will  also  send  you  a  "Thirty-Day  Trial 
Certificate"  which  lets  you  test  these  valves  at 
our  risk. 

Hoffman 

VACUUM  VALVES 

more  heat  from  less  coal 


THE    HOFFMAN    SPECIALTY    CO..    INC. 
Dept.  G4,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
I  already  have  steam  heat   C  ).     I  antici- 

pate building  a   new   house  equipped   with   steam 


send  me  without  obligate 
ing  the  Door  Against  the  Her 
30-day    Trial    Certificate." 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 
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Robert  de  Montesquiou  as  his 
model.  It  was  an  eccentricity  of 
that  famous  arbiter  of  elegance  to 
outfit  himself  from  the  counters  of 
the  Trois  Quartiers,  which  is 
much  as  if  Frank  Crowninshield 
should  assemble  his  wardrobe 
from  the  bargain  counters  of 
Hearn's  or  Bloomingdale's.  And 
so  Proust  selected  his  costume  from 
among  the  much  handled,  soiled 
and  crumpled  articles  of  the  Trois 
Quartiers  on  the  theory  that  true 
connoisseurship  and  distinction  in 
dress  is  dependent  not  upon  price 
or  fashion  but  upon  selection  and 
harmonizing  of  materials. 

Montesquiou;  who  appears  as 
the  perverse  and  exquisite  Charlus 
in  Proust's  novels,  had  already 
sat  for  the  portrait  of  Des  Es- 
seintes  in  Huysmans'  A  Rebours 
and  he  was  an  eccentric  man  of 
birth  and  talent,  who  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  an  immortal 
poet  as  well  a  member  of  the 
hc.ute  noblesse.  Proust  cultivated 
Montesquiou  who  introduced  him 
into  the  inner  circles  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain,  and  Proust's 
charm  and  brilliance  so  capti- 
vated those  he  met  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  most  exclusive  soirees 
and  had  entree  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished salons.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  his  imitations  of  vari- 
ous personages  and  for  his  wit. 
He  strove  to  please;  he  bestowed 
gifts;  and  he  spent  money  lavishly 
in  entertaining.  He  achieved  the 
triumph  of  receiving  in  his  bour- 
geois home,  Anatole  France,  the 
Countess  de  Noailles,  Montes- 
quiou, and  others  of  the  high 
social  and  literary  circles.  On  these 
occasions  his  parents  disappeared, 
wondering  how  their  undistin- 
guished son  had  acquired  such 
social  distinction.  Satisfied  with 
the  fact,  however,  Dr.  Proust  gave 
his  idle  son  plenty  of  money  and 
did  not  hold  him  to  account  for 
anything  Marcel  spent.  For 
years  Proust  made  it  understood 
that  he  was  preparing  a  great  lit- 
erary work  in  which  personages 
of  French  high  society  would 
figure  as  prototypes.  On  this  ac- 
count, perhaps,  he  was  eagerly 
sought  after.  And  in  this  milieu 
he  carried  on  his  years  of  minute 
observation  of  the  characters  and 
actions  of  the  people  who  were 
later  to  live  in  his  novels  as  the 
Guermantes,  Odette,  Saint-Loup, 
Charlus,  Mile,  de  Villeparisis, 
Mile.  Vinteuil,  the  Vedurins, 
Swann,  Albertine  and  the  rest. 
He  made  notes  incessantly  on  scraps 
of  paper,  telegraph  blanks  and 
menu  cards  and  stored  them  away. 

An  artist  justifies  his  choice  of 
subject  by  his  treatment  of  it.  It 
is  as  idle  to  criticize  Proust  as 
a  snob  for  having  chosen  the 
society  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  for  treatment  in  his 
novels  as  it  is  to  criticize  Flaubert 
for  having  chosen  to  write  of  the 
adulterous  wife  of  a  country  doc- 
tor in  Madame  Bovary.  Human 
nature    is    pretty   much    the    same 


at  all  times  and  on  all  $vels  of 
society:  the  expression  of  human 
nature  however  is  modified  by 
environment  and  training;  and 
Proust  saw  in  the  society  he  was 
to  depict  with  such  wealth  of 
psychological  detail  a  chance  to 
test  the  acuteness  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  to  give  the  fullest  play 
to   his   intuitions. 

From  Mr.  Pierre-Quint's  ac- 
count it  would  seem  that  most  of 
the  credit  for  getting  Proust  a 
hearing  in  Paris  must  go  to  Prince 
Antoine  Bibesco.  Prince  Bibesco 
read  the  manuscript  of  Du  Cote 
de  Chez  Swann  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  it.  He  sought  to  in- 
terest a  publisher  in  Proust  and 
invited  Andre  Gide,  then  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Nouvelle  Re- 
vue Franchise  to  meet  Proust. 
Gide  was  not  impressed  by  Proust 
nor  by  his  work,  thinking  him 
merely  as  a  boulevardier  and  an 
amateur  of  letters.  The  manu- 
script went  to  the  N.R.F.,  and 
was  rejected.  Then  it  went  to 
the  Mercure  de  France  and  met 
a  similar  fate.  It  went  the  rounds 
of  the  publishers  and  finally  Ol- 
lendorf,  after  refusing  to  publish 
it  on  his  own  account,  agreed  to 
bring  it   out   at    Proust's  expense. 

The  book  fell  flat.  Reviewers 
dismissed  it  with  curt  derogatory 
paragraphs.  Alone  among  them 
Paul  Souday  of  the  Temps  recog- 
nized the  work  as  an  original 
and  important  literary  achieve- 
ment and  dedicated  a  special 
article  to  it.  A  few  of  Proust's 
friends  were  able  to  get  published 
articles  they  had  written  about 
him;  but  the  ball  was  not  really 
started  rolling  in  Proust's  favor 
until  Henri  Gheon  wrote  a  brief 
note  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran- 
caise praising  the  book  with  reser- 
vations and  recommending  it  to 
the  attention  of  Jacques  Riviere, 
editor  of  the  magazine.  An  at- 
tempt to  get  the  Goncourt  Prize 
jury  to  consider  the  book  failed. 
Riviere,  however,  read  it,  and  was 
so  wildly  enthusiastic  about  it 
that  he  immediately  looked  up 
Proust  and  arranged  for  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise  to  be- 
come Proust's  publisher. 

Proust's  fame  spread  gradually 
within  a  limited  circle.  L'Ombre 
des  Jeunes  Filles  en  Fleurs  ap- 
peared and  J-H.  Rosny  aine  dedi- 
cated an  enthusiastic  feuilleton  to 
it  in  Comoedia.  Politics  were 
worked  to  bring  the  book  before 
the  Goncourt  Prize  jury — this 
time  with  success.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  Proust  and  overnight 
he  became  famous.  He  was  48 
years  old  and  a  very  sick  man. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  baj  in 
an  airtight  room,  because  his  con- 
stitution was  so  sensitive  to 
draughts  that  it  was  even  said 
that  he  felt  a  chill  when  a  door 
was  opened  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  house. 

The  liberality  of  Proust  is 
(Continued  on  page  04) 
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llnrii  alcd   as  to  Local  ion 

Distinguished  ihrouqhout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Service 


The  Plaza 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESICE 

John  D.Owen 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS:   PLAZA    NEW  YORK 


C^WXt&yQ      4th  Annual 
V  <T1  C%|  rfV9  Cruise  de  Luxe 

Egypt  —  Palestine 

Madeira,    Spain,    Gibraltar,    Algiers,    Tunis,    Constantinople, 
■{A  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera,  Monte  Carlo,   France,   England 

•jl    By  Specially  Chartered  Magnificent  New  20,000-ton  Oil-Burning 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

(Limited    to    400    Guests — Less    than    Half    Capacity) 

Sailing  January  26 — 67  Days 

The  cruise  of  the  "Scythia"  has  become  an  annual  classic.     In 

every  respect  it  is  unsurpassed. 
Prearranged  shore  excursions  at  every  port  included  in  the  rate.     Finest 
hotels  and  the  best  of   everything.      Unusually  long  stay,  at  the  height  of 
the  season,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  without  extra  cost,  returning  via  S.  S. 

"Aquitania."  "Mauretania,"  "Berensaria,"  or  any  Cunard  Line  Steamer 

Bates,  deck  plans.  Itinerary  and  full  information  on  request. 

Luxury's.       W£ST    INDI£S      UyUfcgl.lt- 

by  Palatial  S.  S.  "VEENDAM" 

Frank  Tourist  Co..  in  cooperation  with  Holland-Ambrioa  Limb 

FRANK    TOURIST   CO. 

542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
At  Bank  of  America.  Los  Angeles         582  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
1529  Locust  Street.  Philadelphia 
1875;  Paris  Cairo  London 


The  Cordon  ^Bleu 

of 
THE  MADISON 
RESTAURANT 

presents  many  origi- 
nal creations  which 
are  veritable  master- 
pieces of  culinary  art. 
Particularly  are  the 
luncheon  menus  varied 
and  tempting.  The 
entire  establishment 
under  the  personal 
direction  of 

Theodore  Titze 

(Formerly  of  the  Ritz  and  Sherry's) 
^Manager 

in  connection  with 

*THE  MADISON 

15  East  58th  Street 

at  ^Madison  ^Avenue 

THE  RESIDENCE  HOTEL 

John  F.  Sanderson 
xjrianaging  "Director 

Telephone  Regent  4000 


Opposite 

The  Theatre  Guild 

a  beautiful   and   delightfully  cool 

ITALIAN  GARDEN 

where  you  may  dine  in  comfort 

and  be  sure  of  getting  to  your 

seats  in  time. 

CUlSIfie  UN£XC£LLED 
S£<WIC£  <P£%F£CT 
Table  d'Hote  #1.50 

Carlo  Giolito's  Garden 

242  West  52nd  Circle  10061 


$hrk^ 


tuw 


1  apestry  Uining  tvoom  A 

for  luncheon  and  dinner  ^» 

The  Louis  XVI  Ballroom  $r 

Open/or  Reservations  y 

Season  1925-1926  ^ 


-SM-iS 


BookCtadillac 

•Detroit's  Finest  Hotel 

1200  Rooms  with  Bath 

560  Rooms  at  $4  and  $5 

BOOKCAD1LLAC  HOTEL  CO.,  Detroit 

ROY  CARRUTHERS,  President 


In  Chicago 

GUESTS  in  the  Main 
•  Dining  Room  of  The 
Drake  look  out  upon  the 
fascinating  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  sur- 
roundings are  so  unique  for 
agreatmetropolitanhotel. 
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HOLIDAY   SUGGESTIONS 

It  is  not  too  early  to  order  Gifts  from  our  choice 
varieties  of  Cravats,  Mufflers,  Handkerchiefs,  Hose, 
Robes,  Etc.,  especially  articles  to  be  monogrammed. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 

&.  <§u£ftja  §»  Qomjtcuup 

512   FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

27    OLD    BOND   STREET 


PARIS 
2    RUE   DE  CASTIGLIONE 


>/^^^vp>raVK^>jJrfT^lj*.^^,^W^ 


^ 


# 


F  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween one  fine  hat  and  another 
it  lies  in  the  KNOX 


THE  HATTER 

Fifth  Avenue  at  40th  Street 

161  Broadway  (Singer  Building) 

Roosevelt  Hotel  (Madison  at  45th) 

*T£eKNOX  "Fifth  Avenue"  hat  for  Fall  has  the  broader, 
deeper  brim  and  comes  in  the  newer  colors  of  grey  and  tan. 
Priced  at  Eight  Dollars. 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  gj) 


legendary.  It  was  his  habit  to 
tip  five  or  six  times  more  than  the 
ordinary  bourboire.  To  a  hotel 
attendant  who  brought  him  mes- 
sages he  would  give  a  tip  of  100 
francs;  to  an  elevator  operator 
he  would  give  50  francs  for  "dis- 
commoding himself"  to  the  ex- 
tent of  letting  Proust  out  at  the 
floor  of  his  suite.  He  spent  the 
5,000  francs  he  received  as  the 
Goncourt  Prize  on  tips  while 
he  was  lavishly  entertaining  his 
friends  in  celebration  of  his  good 
fortune.  He  sent  gifts  of  flowers, 
cravats,  and  even  money  to  any 
one  who  did  him  the  slightest  ser- 
vice. During  a  conversation  with 
Paul  Morand,  Morand  suggested 
that  Proust  should  consult  a  cer- 
tain doctor  and  gave  Proust  the 
doctor's  name  and  address.  The 
next  day  Morand  received  a  gift 
of  1,000  francs,  which  he,  of 
course,  refused  to  accept.  Proust 
begged  Morand  to  accept  the 
money,  saying  that  he  would  be 
offended  if  he  did  not,  and  saying 
that  money  meant  nothing  to  him. 
Every  time  Morand  would  send 
the  money  to  Proust,  Proust 
would  send  it  back,  and  this 
shuttle-cock  game  ended  only  with 
Proust's  death. 

Proust  completed  the  work  he 
had  set  himself  to  do,  and,  having 
completed  it,  died.  During  his 
last  years  he  wrote  incessantly, 
with  leaves  of  manuscript  strewn 
over  the  counterpane  of  his  bed ; 
but  confined  as  he  was  he  was 
extraordinarily  well  informed 
about  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  outside.  Sources  of  his  in- 
formation puzzled  his  friends,  be- 
cause he  gambled  in  stocks  on  the 
Bourse,  and  seemed  to  judge  the 
movements  of  certain  stocks  with 
remarkable  accuracy.  He  also 
kept  informed  as  to  all  of  the  in- 
novations of  the  younger  writers 
and  always  knew  when  a  promis- 
ing young  poet  or  novelist  had 
sprung  up  among  the  Dadaists  and 
Super-realists. 

Mr.  Pierre-Quint's  book  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  and  intelli- 
gent analysis  of  Proust's  style,  his 
language,  his  Bergsonian  meta- 
physics, the  role  of  the  subcon- 
scious in  Proust's  work,  Proust's 
ideas  of  love  and  desire,  on  art  and 
the  sense  of  the  divine.  He  makes 
it  clear  that  in  comparison  with 
Proust  as  a  psychologist  Stendhal 
is  a  careless  and  superficial  ob- 
server and  analyst. 

Paul  Morand  was  in  New 
York  for  a  few  days  on  his  way 
to  take  up  his  post  as  charge 
d'affaires  in  Siam.  I  chatted  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  party 


given  for  him  by  Hora&e  I. he- 
right.  He  is  young,  eajflr,  coin 
templative,  with  an  eye  quick  to 
note  everything  interesting  that  is 
going  on  in  a  room  and  a  talent 
for  asking  questions.  During  his 
brief  stay  he  managed  to  see  an 
important  prize  fight  staged  in  the 
Polo  Grounds  and  to  meet  the 
famous  Texas  Guinan,  the  most 
celebrated  of  night  club  hostesses. 
He  told  me  that  he  wrote  most  of 
his  stories  in.  hotel  rooms  when 
he  was  on  trips  to  different  coun- 
tries on  French  government  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  wrote  mostly  to 
amuse  himself.  He  is  a  true  cos- 
mopolite, and  has  the  knack  of 
getting  the  individual  and  unmis- 
takable flavor  of  each  country  into 
the  stories  he  writes.  His  novel 
Lewis  and  Irene  is  to  appear  in 
translation  this  fall.  His  much 
discussed  I'Europe  galante,  he  told 
me,  was  not  suitable  for  transla- 
tion into  English. 

I  liked  Morand's  comment  on 
the  controversy  of  the  sale  of  Andre 
Gide's  books  in  Paris.  After  Gide 
published  Corydon  a  great  number 
of  his  literary  friends  dropped 
him.  Gide  retaliated  by  offering 
the  larger  portion  of  his  library  of 
first  editions  and  autographed 
presentation  copies  of  books  by 
these  erstwhile  acquaintances.  He 
wrote  a  preface  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  sale  in  which  he  said  that 
since  these  men  were  no  longer 
his  friends,  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  copies  of  the  books 
they  had  presented  to  him  were 
no  longer  valid  and  he  wished  to 
get  rid  of  them.  He  proposed  to 
use  the  money  realized  from  the 
sale  to  pay  his  expenses  on  a  long 
trip  to  Africa  and  Asia.  Morand 
wrote  that  from  the  sale  of  a 
great  number  of  bad  books  a  good 
book  would  be  forthcoming  based 
upon  Gide's  travels. 

Of  the  light,  highly  sophisti- 
cated, somewhat  naughty,  and 
double-meaning  fiction  associated 
with  Ronald  Firbank  and  Carl 
Van  Vechten  in  particular,  a  new 
book  has  appeared  to  dispute 
honors  in  the  genre.  It  is  "Week- 
End"  by  Charles  Brackett,  a  short 
story  writer  who  appeared  fre- 
quently in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  "Week-End"  is  an  ex- 
tremely clever  and  fancifully  in- 
genious bit  of  entertainment. 

Van  Vechten's  "Firecrackers" 
gathers  up  into  one  volume  a  num- 
ber of  the  engaging  characters 
from  his  previous  tales  of  New 
York  and  Iowa  life,  and  puts  them 
through  their  diverting  steps  and 
speeches.  It  is  a  deliciously  amus- 
ing book. 
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The  Country  House  in 
Good  Taste 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

Art*}  apart  from  the  work  of 
that  firm,  its  members  now  prac- 
ticing individually,  Philadelphia 
was  fortunate  in  that  its  old  local 
style  has  not  been  parodied  and 
destroyed  by  any  of  its  architects 
among  the  many  who  have  taken 
it  as  their  stylistic  basis.  To  name 
but  a  few — Savery,  Scheetz  & 
Savery,  Willing,  Sims  &  Talbott, 
Bailey  and  Basset,  Brockie  &  Hast- 
ings. Evans,  Warner  &  Bigger — all 
have  built  up  and  preserved  the 
Philadelphia  tradition. 

Some  time,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
able  to  decide  whether  it  is  a 
greater  architectural  feat  to  de- 
sign and  build  an  entirely  new 
house  so  that  it  looks  entirely  old, 
or  to  design  and  add  new  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  an  old 
house  so  that  the  result  looks 
entirely  old.  In  both  kinds  of 
work,  certainly,  R.  Brognard 
Okie  is  a  past  master.  One  of 
his  first  restorations,  and  one  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  whole 
country's  attention  through  a 
series  of  delightfully  whimsical, 
rambling  essays,  quaint  as  the 
house  itself,  is  the  old  house 
which  Mr.  Okie  remade  for 
Joseph    Hergesheimer. 

About  these  old  Pennsylvania 
houses  there  seems  always  to  be 
a  certain  architectural  "rightness." 
They  seem  to  belong  to  their 
countryside  and  to  be  meant  for 
dwellings. 

The  country  houses  the  Phila- 
delphia architects  have  designed 
were  forerunners  of  a  kind  of 
sanity  and  good  taste  that  is  be- 
ginning to  be  apparent  in  the 
whole  field  of  country  house  de- 
sign in  America. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
curious  that  the  architects  of 
New  England  have  not,  until 
very  recently,  done  the  same  with 
their  local  precedent  as  the 
Philadelphians  did  with  theirs. 
Throughout  New  England  there 
are  definite  types,  covering  a  range 
of  period  and  size,  from  the  very 
early  pointed-roof  to  the  four- 
square Salem  type,  yet  nothing 
like  a  scholarly  study  of  this, 
either  in  remodeling  or  in  recrea- 
tion has  been  generally  noticeable 
in  New  England.  In  Baltimore 
the  architects  have  found  that  the 
early  houses  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  are  well  wTorth  preser- 
vation, as  a  type,  in  modern  ver- 
sions, and  in  New  York  State  and 
New  Jersey  the  Dutch  Colonial 
has  been  more  popular  than  it  has, 
generally  speaking,  been  fortunate 
in  the  scholarly  quality  of  its 
adaptation. 

In  domestic  architecture  most 
oi-ifhe  Atlantic  States  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  quiet,  effective 
work  of  the  Philadelphians:  it  can 
accurately  be  said  that  the  houses 
they  are  building  are  American 
and  of  America,  even  when  they 
are  not  designed  in  the  vein  of 
local  precedent. 
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AVery  Special  Offer  of 
Fqur.Genwne  COWAN 
Christmas  Presents 


COWAN  Martha  Washington  Sewing  Table 


Chicago. 

Now  offered  the  first  time  on  en 
ments.  I'm  SI  (bill  or  check)  to  y. 
.md  pay  balance  ol   *_•«  Ml  at   SI  a   


The  COWAN  Drop  Leaf  Table 


x   29".      Opens   to    29"    x    45";    30" 

only  SI.  Balance  S33.50  on  easy  I 
ts,  S4  a  month.  10  pet.  discount 
Delivery  charges  prepaid.  Retur 
ivs,  it  not  drlitilited.  tor  fall  refund  of 
•y.      FREE  descriptive  circular. 

The  COWAN  Cane  Chair 


Comes     to     voti.      transportation     charges 

prepaid,  for  SI. 00.  The  rest  of  payment  in 
monthly  installments  of  only  S4.00.  10  pet. 
discount   for  cash.      If   not    satisfied,   return   to 

money  will  be  '  promptly  refunded.  FREE 
catalog  tells  all  about  it. 

The  Cowan  Tea  Wagon 


ine  Mahogany  o 
solid  Walnut  a 
desired.  Removabl 


nly  SI.     Pay   tl 
balance  of  S41  Ml  , 
of    S4    a    month.      10    pc 
We    pay    delivery. 


COWAN    CABINET    COMPANY 

865  Rush  Street  Chicago,  111. 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial   Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.H.WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


Cfje  ipemtsplbama  Scabemp 
of  tfje  Jf  ine  8rtg 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

<C7.e  Oldest  Art  Sch  ol  in  America 
Instruction  in   Drawing,   Painting, 
Sculpture     and     Illustration.        Write 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.Y.  C. 
PRACTICAL    DESIGN    FOR    INTERIORS 
PERIOD  STYLES  •  FABRICS  -  FURNITURE 

VAHAN  HAGOPIAN,  Dip  ome.  Paris.  Beam  Arts, 
Atchilecl,  Designe;  and  Practical  Decoralo. 


■1 


MNTEX" 

The   Textile  Paint— 

BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets. 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  leaves  fabric  suit 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put    up    in    2   oz.    bottle. 


SPECIAL : 


$3.00 


SUtlUnul.       I'm    im.tMl.in   >  i   ""   phis  linsl.ll!-. 

PAINTEX  COMPANY  (Dept.  8A) 


Hotel3; 


New  York's  newest  and  most 

beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating    1034   guests. 

Equal  Distance  from  (Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations. 
(Broadway  at  63rd  Street. 

ROOM  ^h  PRIVATE  BATH 

$3.50 

ALL    OUTSIDE    ROOMS 


Miss  Macnamara 
Exquisite  Lamp  Shades 

Made  to  Order 
655  Lexington  Ave.  Plaza  055 


A 

Complete 
Course 

Covering 

Interior 

Decoration 

in  All  Its 
Phases 


In 


One  Big  Volume 


Home  Decoration 
made  easy! 


THAYER  &  CHANDLER 

Dept.  12     913  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 


^> 


rxx  PRACTICAL 
BOOK  OF 


Used  and  recommended  by 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

their  special  course.  PRICE     $850 

283    ILLUSTRATIONS,    7    PLATES    IN    COLOR,    451    PAGES,    OCTAVO 

There    are    twelve    chapters    on    color,    walls,    floors,    windows,    furniture    and 
"les,    lighting,    mantels,    pictures, 


decoration  accessories 
tic  and  logical  order.     No  space  or  time  i 

phase  of  the  subject  and  in  a  way  that  1 
r  for  study  or  to  the  professional  for  refei 

1.  A  resume  of  the  development  of  di 


arrangement,    textiles, 

The  book  is  arranged  in  system 

in  giving  expert  advice  on  ever 

it  equally  valuable  to  the  amate 

It  is  divided  into  three  sections 

in  England,  Italy,  Spain  and  France;  2.  The  why  and  how  of  furnishi 

its   details;    3.  The  assembling  of   various   styles   in    a   right    manner. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 


/ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Do  You  Know— 


THAT  authoritative  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  Interior 
Decoration  would  be  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  you — both  cul- 
tural and  practical  value ;  and, 

THAT    you    can    acquire 
such  knowledge   easily  and 
quickly,  at  home  ? 

THIS  BOOKLET  tells  why 
and  how.  It  is  not  a  text 
book  of  Interior  Decoration,  but 
a  description  of  a  wonderful 
course  and  the  reasons  why 
you  would  find  the  course  valu- 
able and  interesting. 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music 
and  art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
things  with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your 
own  home  and  the  homes  of  your  friends. 

Because  it  will  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  home  through  the  years  to  come. 


Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every 
period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how 
accustomed  one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine 
one's  instinct  for  beauty  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  Interior  Decorating  is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And 
there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  "place"  and  evaluate 
a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


was  prepared  less  than  two  years  ago  by  a  group  of  the  most 
prominent  American  architects  and  decorators;  and  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and 
Nancy  V.  McClelland.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  authoritative  and 
up  to  date,  by  far  the  most  authoritative,  thorough  and  com- 
plete home  study  Interior  Decorating  course  in  existence. 

Its    twenty-four    lessons    will    give    you    a    thorough    and    com- 
plete   training   in   every   branch    of   the    art.     A    lesson    will    come 


to  you  every  two  weeks  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  of  at- 
tentive reading.  Individual  attention,  criticism  and  additional 
instruction  given  to  every  subscriber. 

When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  prac- 
tice interior  decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  career  so  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman, 
and  none  which  offers  greater  rewards. 


Send   this    Coupon  for   Beautiful   BOOKLET — Free 


Extract  from  one  of  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 

<<P>LEASE  find  enclosed  check  for  remainder  of  fee,  also 
two  examination  papers.     I  regret  the  delay  in  sending 
them  and  hope  it  has  not  inconvenienced  you  much. 

"I  have  been  out  of  school  for  over  a  month.  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  very  successful  at  Art  School  this  year  and 
believe  I  owe  it  in  a  large  part  to  your  excellent  course. 
I  had  always  been  rather  doubtful  about  the  success  of 
Correspondence  Courses,  but  yours  has  been  a  revelation  to 
me.  Words  cannot  express  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  it 
and  how  much  I  feel  I  have  gotten  out  of  it." 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send    me    your    new    free    brochure    de- 
scribing your  course. 

Na?ne    

Address 


Good  Manners  Open  Many  Doors 
that  Money  Will  Never  Move! 


A>  LEPHANTS  at  large  !n  the  garden"  [s  the  way  Emily  Post  describes  the  millionaire 
^/  who  thinks  that  his  money  gives  him  a  right  to  do  everything.  Good  taste  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it  are  the  only  sure  passports  to  homes  ot  refine- 
ment and  real  social  leadership.  Good  taste  and  knowledge — some  people  call  this  "man- 
ners," Others  "etiquette."  The  name  is  less  important  than  the  thing  itself.  Mrs.  Post 
knows  the  laws  of  social  usage  thoroughly  and  at  first  hand.  She  is  not  only  a  promi- 
nent New  York  society  woman  herself,  hut  also  a  brilliant  novelist  and  a  woman  of  broad 
understanding.  Her  book  on  etiquette  is  a  masterpiece  of  accurate  knowledge,  friendly  sug- 
gestion, and  common  sense. 


A  Standard  of  Reference 


This  book  is  already  preeminently  the  standard  of  reference  throughout  the  country — 
praised  by  the  critics,  accepted  by  society  leaders,  and  eagerly  sought  by  those  whose  instinct 
tells  them  that  only  a  woman  in  Mrs.  Post's  position  and  with  her  ability  can  be  an  authori- 
tative and   friendly  guide. 

The  Blue  Book  of  Social  Usage 


More  Than  110,000  Copies  Sold 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  book  that  it  is  now  in  its 
13th  large  edition.  Among  other  reasons  for  its  popularity,  not 
the  least  is  the  way  Mrs.  Post  fits  her  suggestions  to  every  walk 
of  life  and  every  pocket-book.  Her  theme  is  not  wealth  but  good 
manners — whether  in  country  estate,  city  apartment  or  suburban 
cottage. 

This  witty,  entertaining  and  yet  minutely  correct  volume  on 
those  elusive  laws  governing  social  life  is  entirely  different  from 
the  many  "books  of  etiquette"  now  before  the  public. 


Friendly  Example — Not  Ridicule 

It  does  not  ridicule  or  exaggerate  trivial  mistakes,  but  tells  fully 
and  exactly  how  to  deal  with  every  situation  encountered  by  a 
hostess  or  by  a  gentleman — a  book  full  of  examples  taken  from 
daily  life,  one  that  even  the  most  experienced  welcome  for  refer- 
ence, as  a  check  on  their  own  memory,  and  as  an  invaluable 
friend  and  guide  to  those  of  more  limited  experience  who  are  en- 
tering new  surroundings.  "Just  what  to  do,  say,  and  iiear  by  one 
of  New  York's  prominent  society  women,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Gives  Correct  Procedure  For  Every  Occasion 


How     Strangers     Acquire      Social 
Standing  in  a  Community 

When  Introductions  Are  Not  Nec- 
essary 

How  a  Young  Girl  Is  Presented  to 
Society 

Engagements  —  Wedding  Gifts  — 
Bridegroom  and  Bridesmaids 

Country  House  Hospitality 


Letters  of  Introduction  and  Rec- 
ommendation 

What  to  Wear  in  a  Restaurant 

Luncheons  —  Afternoon  Teas  ■ — 
Dinner  Parties 

Etiquette  of  the  Ballroom 

How  to  Ask  for  a  Dance 

Etiquette  of  the  Club— At  the 
Bridge  Table— On  the  Golf 
links 


How  to  Invite  a  Girl  to  Supper 
At  the  Opera  and  Theater 
Correct  Forms  for  Invitation:; 
Phrases   Never  Uttered  in   Society 
Writing  Paper  and  Envelopes 
Wording  a  Letter  of  Thanks 
How    to    Address     Eminent    Per- 
sonages 
How  to  Begin  and  End  a  Letter 
Christenings — Funerals 


The  Most  Reliable  Authority 


The  Neil)  York  Tribune  declares  that  "not  since 
Mrs.  Sherwood  sponsored  her  book  on  etiquette 
some  fifty  years  ago  has  anyone  so  obviously  well 
equipped    appeared   as    authority   on   the   subject." 


The  Chicago  Tribune  savs  "it  is  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says  "it  is  invalu- 
the  most  complete  book  on  social  able  to  the  average  thinking  man  or  woman  whi 
usage  that  ever  grew  between  two  wishes  to  live  today's  life  in  as  polished  and  near- 
covers."  conventional   a   manner   as   possible." 


The  Blue  Book  of  Social  Usage 

ETIQUETTE 


$■; 


EVERY    BOOKSELLER     IN     YOUR     CITY    HAS    IT 


EMILY  POST  is  a  masterful  writer  with  several  successful 
novels  to  her  credit — "Parade"  (just  published), "The  Title 
Market,"  "Purple  and  Fine  Linen,"  "The  Flight  of  a  Moth,"  etc. 
"Etiquette"  itself  reads  like  an  absorbing  piece  of  fiction.  It  is 
human — it  clings  to  realities — it  is  all  about  the  inner  home 
lives  of  worth-while  people.  To  read  it  is  to  know  them  as 
friends. 

Your   Bookseller   will   recommend  this  as   the   one  standard 
authority  and   will  advise   against   purchasing  sub- 
stitutes   or    imitations    in    similar    binding: 

IF   A   BOOK-STORE   IS   INACCESSIBLE   ORDER   DIRECT   ON   THIS   COUPON 


639  pages;  16  full- 
page  photo  reproduc- 
tions of  table-settings , 
home  interiors,  dec- 
orations ;  Indexed. 
Rich  Blue  Cloth  Bind- 
ing, $4,  net;  $4.18, 
post  -  paid.  Special 

presentation  Edition, 
in  fu'l  flexible  leather, 
gold-edged  paper,  in 
box,  $7.50,  net;  $7.68 
post-paid. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


I    end 
e   Emil 


Address 

Citv    .  .  . 


Ai.-ikc  vniir  remi 
Special  Gift  Edit 
Leather,    Boxed. 


e    *$4.18,    for   which    please    send 
Post's  "Etiquette."  A  &  D  10-25. 
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lArts  ^Decoration 

he  Modern  Note  in  Home  Building  and  Decorating — Theatre,  Music,  Books 


AUTUMNAL  BOUNTY"— from  a  painting  by  Jonas  Lie 


Courtesy  of  the  Milch  Galleries 


What  about  art  in  America?  by  Robert  Henri 

Spanish  architecture,  furniture  and  fittings 

Painted  doors,  plaster  decoration,  picturesque  chimney  tops 
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ee   how    the   body   compresses  ftPrings 
varying  depths  instead  of  sag- 
ging to  meet  the  mattress 


'ore  comfort,  longer  life,  greater  economy 
in  this  super-mattress  than  you  have  ever  known 


Discard  all  your  old  ideas  of  comfort  and 
value  in  mattresses.  Here  is  a  revelation  in 
super-rest  for  you,  no  matter  how  well  you  have 
ever  slept.  Here  are  savings  bigger  than  any 
bedding  bargain  you  have  ever  seen. 

No  curled  hair,  fibre  or  feather  now  in  use  rivals 
the  luxurious  cushioning  which  you  can  enjoy 
tonight  in  the  new  Beautyrest  super-mattress. 

Between  generous  lavers  of  new  felted  cotton, 
in  a  compartment  of  live  air,  more  than  625 
coil  springs  form  a  buoyant  inner-cushion.  It 
yields  to  your  hip  and  shoulder.  Support,  firm 
yet  gentle,  meets  the  small  of  your  back  and 
waist.    With  spine  straight  and  every  muscle 


relaxed,  you  rest  as  never  before.  Long  after 
an  ordinary  mattress  packs  down  into  a  lumpy 
ruin,  the. Beautyrest  remains  new.  Lasting  longer, 
it  costs  less  a  night  than  any  cheap  mattress. 
The  first  cost,  too,  is  surprisingly  low.  Only 
huge  production  in  the  world's  largest  bed- 
ding factories  could  make  possible  its  price  of 
$39.50.  Everybody  can  now  afford  this  super- 
mattress:  before,  only  the  rich  enjoyed  it. 

Don't  waste  another  night  without  the  rest 
the  Beautyrest  gives.  See  it  at  your  merchant's. 
See  also  the  new  Simmons  Graceline  beds,  un- 
equaled  for  beauty  and  value.  The  Simmons 
Company,  666  Lake  Shore,  Drive,  Chicago. 


Slightly  higher  in  the  Rocky 

Mountain     district    and    on 

Pacific  Coast 

Everybody  who  sees  it  buys 
it*  *  for  its  restful  luxury 
and  lowest  nightly  cost* 

1.  Gentle,  yielding  support  is  given  by  more 
than  625  small  springs,  in  separate  fabric 
pockets.  Each  acts  independently — con- 
forms to  body  curves — carries  its  own  load. 

2.  Deep,  soft  upholstery  of  felted  cotton 
forms  a  luxurious  cushion,  giving  added 
comfort.    Canvas  cover  prevents  stretching. 

3.  Eight  ventilators,  at  sides  and  ends, 
keep  interior  of  mattress  fresh  and  sweet. 
4..  Open  view  of  fabric  pockets  shows  coil 
springs.  Of  tempered  steel,  they  never  sag. 

5.  Sides  and  ends  are  cushioned  with  new 
felted  cotton  the  same  as  top  and  bottom. 

6.  Durable  cover  made  for  hard  wear. 
Generous  roll  edge  dresses  bed  when 
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1    1V1     1V1    KJ   JlN    O   and  Bedroom  Furniture 

eautwest Mattress 
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ses  bed  when  made. 


Remember: 

One-third  of  your 

life  is  spent  in  bed 
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BLACKi  STARB^&o  FROST 

T^  ^&zr /  0/  all  jewels  comes  to  us  in  the  full  beauty  that  nature  gives  it. 
All  that  the  jeweler  can  do  is  combine  it  in  new  and  graceful  forms. 


JEWELERS  FOR.  115  YEARS 
FIFTH      AVENUE      •      CORNER      48th      STREET     ■      NEW      FORK 
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Aeolian  Pipe  Organ  ivith  Tapestry  Front 
installed  in  an  Entrance  Hall 
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CThe  DUO -ART 

'Reproducing 

AEOLIAN 
PI  PE   ORGAN 

For  Residences  and  Semi- public  Buildings 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  N,»veml.er,  1925.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXIV,  Number  1.  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6  00 
*  year;  two  >'<■■•"  8.  SlO.OOj  three  years,  $12.00;  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  postoffice  in  New  York  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.    Copyrighted,  1925,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.    Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
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AEOL1AN  PIPE  ORGAN  BEHIND  GRILLE,   CONSOLE  IN  FAR  CORNER 

THE  DUO-ART  Reproducing 
AEOLIAN  PIPE  ORGAN 

nstallations  of  this  magnificent  musical  instrument  are  today 
to  be  found  in  the  finest  residences  in  America  and  Europe. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  customary  practice  with 
leading  architects,  to  provide  in  their  plans,  for  an  Aeolian 
Duo- Art  Reproducing  Pipe  Organ. 

While  this  has  its  advantages,  it  is  in  no  wise  essential.  The 
many  years 'experience  of  The  Aeolian  Com- 
pany in  installing  Pipe  Organs  enables  them 
to  accommodate  the  instrument  to  practi- 
cally any  home. 

The  Aeolian  Company  is  the  world's 
leading  Residence  Pipe  Organ  builder. 
Its  experience  in  building  such  Organs 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  manu- 
facturer. 

The  Duo-Art  Reproducing  Aeolian  Pipe 
Organ  is  recognized  as  the  supreme  instru- 
ment of  its  kind.  In  tone  production,  play- 
ing facilities  and  mechanical  equipment  it 
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AEOLIAN  PIPE  ORGAN  WITH   DECORATED  PIPE  FRONT  INSTALLED   UNDER  STAIRS 


has  no  rival.  This  is  as  true  regarding  small  and  relatively  inexpensive 
Organs  of  which  this  Company  builds  a  large  number,  as  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  imposing  instruments. 

Two  kinds  of  music-rolls  are  used  with  this  Organ,  viz:  regular  rolls 
which  play  the  notes  only,  and  leave  registration  and  expression  under 
adequate  guidance,  to  the  will  of  the  player;  special  "Duo- Art"  rolls 
which  play  the  Organ  without  assistance,  and  which  faithfully  reproduce 
the  performances  of  the  world's  greatest  organists  whose  playing  has 
been  recorded  on  the  instrument.  In  addition,  each  Organ  possesses  a 
conventional  manual  for  hand  and  pedal 
playing. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  installation  of  a 
Duo-Art  Reproducing  Aeolian  Pipe  Organ 
are  solicited.  Literature  and  estimates  will 
be  furnished  without  obligation. 


THE  AEOLIAN  CO.  i 


pipe  organ  department 
Aeolian  Hall  <t~>  New  York  City 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Musical  Instruments  in  the  World 


LONDON 

SYDNEY 


MELBOURNE 
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QTie  DUO-AKT 

REPRODUCING  PIANO 


IANOS,  Grand  and  Upright,  in  the  following  celebrated  makes — 
Steinway,  Steele,  Wheelock,  Stroud  and  famous  Weber — may 
be  obtained  equipped  with  the  Duo-Art  Reproducing  Action. 
These  suffer  no  loss  in  appearance  or  musical  quality  from  this 
additional  equipment  and  are  designed  to  replace  the  conven- 
tional piano.  ^ 
They  may  be  played  by  hand — by  a  music-roll  that  plays  the  notes  and 
leaves  "expression"  to  the  performer — by  Duo- Art  Rolls  which  reproduce 
the  living  performances  of  Paderewski,  Hofmann  and  a  majority  of  the 
world's  leading  pianists. 

Literature  and  costs  will  be  furnished,  free  upon  request 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL      -       NEW  YORK  CITY 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Musical  fnstruments  in  the  World 


MELBOURNE 
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Our 

Women  s  Banking 
Department 

includes   an    inviting 

ami  well-appointed  re- 
ception room.  A  main 
is  in  attendance.  A 
number  of  tellers' win- 
dows are  especially  re- 
served/or our  women 
depositors. 


Special  Facilities  fot 
IVomen  Depositors 

VTOU  can  conveniently  combine  attention  to  banking 
and  investment  matters  with  your  shopping  and  other 
activities  in  the  mid-town  section,  when  you  have  an  ac- 
count at  this  Office. 

But  two  short  blocks  from  Grand  Central,  and  01  course 
easily  accessible  by  means  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus  and 
other  routes  of  travel,  this  Office  has  drawn  its  large  clientele 
from  many  sections  of  the  city  and  out-of-town. 

The  quiet  atmosphere  of  our  Women's  Banking  De- 
partment removes  you  completely  from  the  city's  hurry 
and  bustle.  Tellers'  windows  are  especially  set  apart  for 
our  women  depositors  and  prompt  and  courteous  service 
is  assured. 


^tflfth  oJvenue  Office 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

^ifthoAvenue  &  44th  Street 
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Floridas;  Venice  DeLuxo" 


ISTINCTLY  different  from  anything  yet  de- 
veloped in  this  land  of  amazing  developments 
is  Genesee  Isles.  Here  are  blended  the  romance 
and  mysticism  of  the  colorful  Riviera,  the  subtle  witchery 
of  old-world  Venice  and  the  brilliancy  and  gayety  of 
Florida  at  its  best.  Overlooking  the  ocean  at  Picturesque 
Pompano,  the  beauty  spot  of  the  famous  Florida  East 
Coast.  Midway  between  fashionable  Palm  Beach  and 
merry  Miami,  Genesee  Isles  is  destined  to  become  the 
outstanding  exclusive  community  of  the  year.  A  delight 
to  the  home-builder.     Attractive  to  the  investor. 

GENESIS  IMPROVEMENT  GO. 

Douglas  J.  Luckhurst,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

WEST  PALM   BEACH 
MIAMI   BEACH 
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Our  window  at  715  Fifth  Avenue,  which  has  acquired  international  fame 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


^m.  fflaumgarten  8  &o.  One. 


Paris  — Cannes 
FRANCE 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Palm  Beach 
FLORIDA 
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FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

NOW  ON 

EXHIBITION 


SPECIAL    EXHIBITION    OF    A   NUMBER   OF   QUEEN    ANNE 
AND  GEORGIAN  SETTEES  IN  NEEDLEWORK  AND  DAMASK 


StairMndreW 


OF 
LONDON 


45  EAST  57^  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Only  Radio  Set  that 

Reproduces  Exquisite  Overtones 

cA 


GREAT  authority  on  musical  sounds  says 
that  "a  pure  tone  is  a  poor  tone  " 

Pure  tone — that  is,  tone  without  overtone — 
may  be  sweet  but  it  is  dull,  he  says.  "As  the  suc- 
cessive overtones  are  added,  the  tone  grows  in 
richness,  until  the  effect  is  that  of  one  splendid 
musical  tone." 

The  De  Forest  Radiophone  is  the  only  radio  set 
that  reproduces  these  musical  subtleties  known  as 
overtones;  it  gives  you  the  vigorous  and  living 
charm  of  the  human  voice  and  the  fullness  and 
richness  of  every  lovely  musical  instrument. 


This  power  to  capture  the  elusive  overtones  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  conspicuous  scientific  achieve- 
ment— the  new  De  Forest  Balanced  Circuit.  While 
its  prime  virtue  is  its  sweetness  of  tone  and  accur- 
acy of  tone  separation,  this  circuit  adds  materially 
to  distance  and  to  selectivity.  These  qualities  make 
the  De  Forest  Radiophone  the  first  choice  in  all 
homes  where  the  artistic  is  appreciated. 

On  exhibition  at  all  authorized  De  Forest 
Dealers. 

Price  range  of  De  Forest  Radiophones — $85  to. 450. 
De  Forest  Radio  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


9ht  Qreaterf:  JVamt  inRadio 

DEALERS        IN       ALL        CITIES        AND        RADIO          COMMUNITIES 
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THE1  ORSENIGO  C°  inc. 

383  (^Madison  Qavcnue 

c7\?wQJork  Qity 
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^JT     A  stately  desk  in  the  antique  Spanish  style — a  gracious 
V  chair  of  the  early  English  mode — whatever  the  period 

"•  represented,  Orsenigo  Furniture  embodies  the  authen- 
ticity of  design  which  is  the  first  essential  in  creating  successful 
interiors.  And  perfected  craftsmanship  complements  the  classic 
beauty  of  line  and  proportion  with  the  quality  of  permanence. 
The  extensive  displays  of  Period  Furniture  at  the  Orsenigo  salons 
may  be  seen  by  arrangement  with  Dealers  or  Decorators  who  will 
gladly  give  the  necessary  letter  of  introduction. 

PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 


FACTORY-LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA,  CAL. 

815    LINCOLN    BLVD. 
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Harris,  Winthrop  &,  Co.* 

11  Wall  Street                                    The  Rookery 

New  York                                             Chicago 
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MEMBERS     C 

MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Chinaware 
of  the  World 
in  one  volume 


Will  surprise  even 
the  connoisseur 
with  its  fascina- 
ting wealth  of  in- 
formation. 


12    PLATES    IN    THE  ■ 
COLORS  AND  GOLD  I 
OF  THE   ORIGINALS  I 

191   ILLUSTRATIONS  I 
IN  DOUBLETONE      kw 
AND  ^ 

7  DIAGRAMS 
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Price  $10.00 


By  EBERLEIN  AND  RAMSDELL 

Appreciation  of  old  china,  the  identification  of  its  various  makes  and  relationships 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  symbols  and  motifs  of  its  decoration,  are  here  at  command, 
whether  for  those  who  own  a  few  choice  pieces  or  those  who  make  a  serious 
business  of  collecting  china.  The  porcelains  of  Europe,  the  Orient,  Colonial 
America  systematically  arranged  for  ready  consultation.  Tables  showing  the 
makers'  marks,  contours  and  characteristic  types  of  decoration  make  recognition 
easy  for  the  novice  and  convenient  for  the  experienced  collector.  Will  invest 
every  piece  you  prize  with  fresh  charm  and  value. 


illustrated   pamphlet  on  this  book  and  other    similar  volumes. 


Dept.  A.  D.   11 
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Colonial  Mirror  Lamps  —  Floor  Lamps  —  Coffee  Tables 

Colonial  Mirror  Torchiers  —  Table  Lamps  —  Period  Clocks 

Girandoles  —  Bridge  Lamps  —  Vanity  Lamps 

Spanish  Ships  —  Console  Tables  —  Chinese  Figures 


No.  2560.  Wall  Clock.  Fin- 
ished in  Gold  Leaf.  Height 
15H";  width  6";  depth  3K" '■ 
2'A"    Silver   Dial.     Eight   day 


No.  2558  Bow-Knot  Wall 
Clock  Finished  in  Gold  Leaf 
and  Italian  Marble.  Height 
20";  width  S'A";  depth  3". 
2y2"  Silver  Dial.  Eight  day 
movement. 


No.  2562.  Sunburst  Wall 
Clock.  Finished  in  Gold  Leaf. 
Height  13";  width  8!4"; 
depth  3".  2'A"  Silver  Dial. 
Eight    day    movement. 


No.  2592.  Metal  Floor  Lamp.  55" 
high;  finished  in  Silver  Leaf  with  oc- 
casional touches  of  Gold.  Shaft  in  Old 
Rose  Velvet,  complete  with  18"  oval 
shade  with  panels  of  Old  Rose  Velvet 
and   iVi"   Mixed   Colour  Fringe. 


No.  2639.  Floor  Luminor,  62"  high; 
of  exceptional  merit,  showing  strong 
Italian  and  Spanish  influence;  fin- 
ished in  overlaid  iron  with  occasional 
touches  of  Gold  and  insertion  of  Old 
Studded  Velvet.  Illuminated  oval 
panel  is  of  White  Mica  with  candle 
and  flame  bulb  showing  through 
when    lighted. 


CRUCET  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Showrooms        1 8  West  23rd  Street        New  York  City 


No.  1799.  Sixty-four  inches  high,  fin- 
ished in  old  ivory  enamel  with  decora- 
tions in  color,  cage  size  11"  in  diam- 
eter.    A   Stand   Cage  of   much   beauty. 
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SUNNY    CORNER   Of    EIGHTY-THIRD    STREET 


A 


A  Really 
Beautiful  Residence 


REALLY  magnificent  salon  more  than  40  by  20  feet, 
and  18  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling  dominates  the  apartment. 
To  this  a  comfortable  fireplace  and  three  great  double  height 
windows  overlooking  the  Park  give  light  and  a  pleasing  air 
of  hospitality. 

In  the  library  one  again  finds  the  cheer  of  an  open  fire 
and  here  one  window  opens  toward  the  refreshing  green  of 
the  Park,  while  another  welcomes  the  warm  southern  sun. 

To  the  dining-room  and  the  largest  chamber  generous 
wood-burning  fireplaces  add  their  never-failing  touch  of  com- 
fort and  well-being. 

Rooms  like  these  must  always  be  more  and  more  scarce 
in  New  York,  even  in  the  great  houses.  Yet  the  cost  of  a 
residence  in  1020  Fifth  Avenue,  with  all  its  conveniences, 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  a  private  house  of  like  size 
and  location. 

All  floors  are  now  ready  to  decorate;  an  agent  on  the 
premises  will  welcome  your  inspection  any  day,  including 
Sunday. 

One   Apartment  to   a    Floor 
Ready  to  Occupy  Now 

100%  Co-operative  Ownership. 

Duplex— 10  rooms,  4  baths,  ex.  lav.    -  -     $40,000 

12  rooms,  4  baths,     $65,000 

14  rooms,  5  baths,  $87,500  to  $105,000 
Plans  by  Warren  &  Wetmore 

The  names  of  those  who  have  already  become  owners  will  be 
given  on  request 


VV  HEN  you  improve  the  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  an  apartment 
which  belongs  to  you,  you  are  increas- 
ing the  value  of  your   own   property. 


Selling  and  Managing  Agent 

DonglasLEUimanECor^ 

I§ri5  East  49th  Street-PLAZA  9200 %J«J 


Residence  of  Unusual  Distinction 

Set  Amid  Beautiful  Oak  Trees 
at  PELHAM,  N.  Y. 


BUILT  of  hollow  tile  with  white  marble  dash  finish,  the  roof  of 
rough  tile  with  copper  leaders  and  gutters,  the  house  is  notable 
for  its  architectural  excellence  and  pronounced  charm. 
The  first  floor  has  hall  extending  from  front  to  rear,  living  room, 
20x34-6,  with  fireplace,  sun  parlor,  dining  room,  breakfast  room, 
lavatory  and  service  quarters;  second  floor:  5  master  rooms,  3 
baths,  built-in  shower;  third  floor:  3  rooms,  bath  and  large  storage 
area.  Basement  has  billiard  room  and  two  lavatories.  Vapor 
heating  system,  vacuum  cleaning  system,  ice-making  plant  and 
large  refrigerator. 

Porch  85x8  across  front,  with  porte  cochere  in  rear. 

3-car  garage  with  individual  heating  plant.  The  grounds  200x125 
are  charmingly  landscaped  with  formal  garden,  lawns,  shrubbery 
400  varieties  of  flowers. 

For  further  particulars  apply  5'-3539. 
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^An  ^Apartment  Hotel 

NOW  OPEN 


MAKE  MAYFAIR  HOUSE  YOUR  CITY  HOME 

IT  OFFERS  everything  that  home  affords 
minus  the  one  thing  that  you  cannot 
afford,  which  is  WORRY!— it  means  comfort, 
convenience,  and  luxury,  with  somebody  to 
take  all  the  responsibilities  off  your  shoulders! 

Edward  H.  Crandall 

1  TO  6  ROOM  SUITES  WITH  SERVICE  PANTRIES 
FURNISHED  OR  OTHERWISE 


'Representative  on  'Premises 

BROWN,  WHEELOCK;  HARRIS,  VOUGHT  &  CO.,  Inc.,  etgent 

20  East  48th  Street,  New  York 


"-^•""^ 


<"t^>  <"*fc^  <r>^  o^ 


^^^^^^^^j^^^^< 


,0^°^ 
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GREAT 
NECK 
SHORE 
FRONT 
ACREAGE 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shore 
front  properties  located  in  the  Kings 
Point  Section  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  It  lias  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  sandy  beach  right  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  is  being  offered  in  two  or 
more  acre  pieces  with  all  improvements. 
Tins  property  is  very  highly  restricted 
and  exclusive.  For  further  particulars 
inquire    of 

I.    G.    WOLF 

GILSEY  BUILDING,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Telephone    Great    Neck    921-922 


BROOKVILLE,  L.  I. 

Farmhouse  with  outbuild- 
ings. Modern,  8  rooms,  5 
baths.  Garage,  stable,  ken- 
nels. Gardener's  and  chauf- 
feur's quarters.  Pool,  gar- 
den, fine  trees— with  4  acres, 
$125,000,  with  35  acres, 
$150,000.     No.   1,271. 

LADD   &  NICHOLS,  Inc. 

4  East  46th  St.,  New  York 
V  Tel.  Vanderbllt  1193  j 


Great  Neck 

Attractive  new  home  of  old  Colonial 
design  in  the  finest  section  of  Great 
Neck.  House  contains  11  rooms 
and  4  baths  with  the  best  of  con- 
struction, including  brass  plumb- 
ing, etc.  Plot  is  one  acre  with 
more   land   available   if   desired. 

Price,  $52,500 

CANTERBURY  REALTY  CORP. 

Station    Plaza 
Great    Neck,    Long    Island,    N.    Y. 

'Phone:  496  Great  Neck 


East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
FOR  SALE 

Estate  of  six  acres  located  in  center 
of  village.  Large  dwelling,  garage 
and  stable.  Grounds  very  attractive 
and  excellent  ocean  view.  House 
has  nine  master  bedrooms  and  six 
baths  and  six  servants'  bedrooms 
and  one  bath.  Large  stable  and 
garage  and  six-room  apartment. 
Property  to  be  sold  furnished. 
For  Further  Particulars  Address 

E.  T.    DAYTON,  Agent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone :  251  East  Hampton 


Make   Your  PRINTING 
the  Strongest  Link  in  the  Chain 

MECHANICAL  perfection  in  printing 
can  be  so  closely  coordinated  with 
the  skill  of  your  artist  and  your  engraver 
that  your  prospective  customers  see  nothing 
but  the  sheer  worth  of  your  product. 
Samples  of  good  printing  will  be  mailed 
to  you  upon  request. 

Your  specifications  will  receive  careful 
consideration  and  our  estimate  will  be 
mailed  the  same  day. 

Keystone-Falicon  Press,  Inc. 

15  AMES  AVENUE,  RUTHERFORD,  N.J. 
Inserts  .  Folders  .   Brochures  .   Booklets  .  Qatalogs 


Jfflarton  ^olltna 

Associate 

Beatrice   L.   Renwick 


REAL  ESTATE 

NEW  YORIf— LONG  ISLAND 

NORTHERN  WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY 


275   Park  Avenue 

Murray  Hill-.    1S1,9—  5200 


Great  Neck  to  Huntington 

Real  Estate 

Many   decided    bargains    are    among 
our   listings;  acquaint  us  with  your 

BAKER  CROWELL,  Inc. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


I  OK    SAI.K— m-ACRK    FARM 


N.'vvn    ni.mi    ihvellillK       liarns    and   ntlier 


J.  P.  NIXON,   Star  Route  No.  2.   Conway.  S.  C. 


Greater 
Palm  Beach 
Chamber  of 
Commerce 

502  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg. 
West  Palm  Beach 


SIMPLIFY  YOUR  HOME 
HUNTING  PROBLEMS 

THE  real  estate  department  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  is  prepared  to  assist 
you  in  finding  your  requirements  in  a 
home. 

Whether  it  be  the  purchase  of  a  co- 
operative apartment,  an  apartment  to 
rent,  a  suburban  home  or  a  country  estate, 
let  us  help  you. 

Write  us  fully  as  to  your  requirements 
and  we  will  send  you  complete  data. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

Write  today 

Real  Estate  Department 

Arts  e?  Decoration 

45  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  art  of  these  rugs  isn't  all  on  top 


BEAUTY  is  no  guide  to  quality.  Even 
a  poor  rug  can  have  a  pretty  face. 
But  pattern  alone  is  a  mighty  thin  sup- 
port for  the  wear  a  rug  gets. 

The  life  of  a  rug  is  in  its  body.  The 
wear  it  will  stand  depends  on  the  ma- 
terials woven  into  it. 

"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  are  made  of 
scft,  thick,  sturdy  yarns  packed  firm  and 
close.  They  are  a  full  half-inch  thick — 
twice  as  high  as  most  other  rugs. 

As  you  tread  the  tall  tufts  that  form 
the  pile,  they  bend  over  into  a  resilient, 
durable  floorcovering  free  from  shading. 
"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  are  as  soft  and 
springy  underfoot  as  a  well-kept  lawn, 
but  they  endure  wear  like  an  oak  floor. 


In  hundreds  of  homes,  men  and  women 
still  use  and  admire  the  identical 
"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  they  played  on 
as  youngsters  twenty-five  and  more  years 
ago.  A  quarter-century  of  hard  service 
has  left  little  impression  on  the  luxuri- 
ous surfaces  of  these  rugs,  because  their 
tight,  full  bodies  are  built  to  stand  such 
wear. 

There  are  90  patterns  and  28  sizes 
to  choose  from  and  special  sizes  can  be 
made  to  order.  If  you  do  not  find  at 
your  dealer's  just  what  you  want,  let 
us  send  you  a  set  of  pattern  illustra- 
tions and  a  new  booklet  describing 
"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  and  showing 
typical  room  scenes  in  colors. 
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e  NEW    DUCO-PEPJOD  in_  FUKNITUKE- 

in  which  the  design  and  materials  no  lonoer  outlast  the  Fif ii s K_. 


JUu  Pont  Duco  marks  theferiod 
of  an  SndimngTurniturc  Tinish 


Mars  a?td  blemishes  that 
shriek  under  the  light  ,  ,  . 
each  tells  the  need  for 
furniture  finished  ^ith  DUCO 

TJOW  disheartening  to  see  favorite 
A  X  pieces  of  furniture  become  marked  and 
scratched,  stained  and  shabby!  How  old  and 
worn  they  look  even  under  the  lamp's  soft  glow! 

Earlier  pieces,  finished  in  the  old,  imper- 
manent way,  seem  tawdry  and  unworthy  of 
contrast  with  furniture  of  the  Duco-Period. 
For  Duco  is  an  enduring  finish  .  .  .  like  a  part 
of  the  furniture  itself.  With  ordinary  care  it 
always  retains  its  original  newness;  its  beauty- 
remains  undimmed  throughout  the  years. 

Protected  by  Duco...  the  furniture  you  buy 
to-day  lives  on  in  its  original  beauty  .  .  a 
cherished  heirloom  of  many  to-morrows. 


TN  the  future,  be  sure  that  the  furniture 
■*•  you  buy  carries  the  assuring  tag, '  'finished 
with  Duco",  the  enduring,  softly  lustrous 
finish  created  and  made  only  by  du  Pont. 
Steam  and  boiling  liquids  cannot  affect  it;  it 
is  absolutely  waterproof;  will  not  chip,  crack 
or  check.  It  does  not  print  or  get  sticky, 
lis  original  lustrous  beauty  remains. 
Jast  a  damp  cloth  quickly  revives 
it  .    .    .    See    furniture    finished    with 


Duco  at  dealers  throughout  the  country 
who  display  the  products  of  more  than  sixty 
manufacturers.  Complete  information  regard- 
ing Duco  will  be  sent  upon  a  request  ad- 
dressed to  any  of  the  following: 

E.  I.   du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Chemical  Products  Division,  Parlin,  N.  J., 

Everett,  Mass.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  San 

Francisco,  Cal. ;  Flint  Paint  &  Varnish 

Limited,  Toronto,  Canada. 


cThere  is  only  ONE  Duco  — DU  PONT  Duco 


yOVEMBER,  1925 
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369.  Chinese  hand  carved  soapstone 
figure  bronze  mounting  with  shade  of 
Chinese   embroidery   Jade   finial. 


Dresden  figure  with  bronze 
mounting  with  chiffon 
shades. 


1375.       Hand    cai 
crystal      figure      lamp 
Kashu    panel    shade. 


Our  spacious  showrooms 
are  filled  with  interesting 
and  attractive  lamps,  dec- 
orative furniture  and  art 
objects  either  manufac- 
tured or  imported  by  us. 


Chinese  hand  carved  soap- 
stone  figure,  bronze  mount- 
ing,  with   Kashu   panel   shade. 


When  you  avail  yourself 
of  our  expert  advice,  the 
planning  of  decorations 
for  an  entire  home,  a 
single  room,  or  a  piece  of 
furniture,  becomes  a 
simple  matter. 


Dresden  figure  with  bronze 
mounting  with  chiffon 
shades. 


Dresden  figure  with  bronze 
mounting  with  chiffon 
shades. 


13  72.  White  carved  jade 
figure  teak  and  bronze  stand 
with    gauze    shade. 


A.H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

321-127   West  27th  STREET 
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John  Levy  Galleries 


Jacofio  Da  Valenza 
15th  Century 


Paintings 


ANCIENT  and  MODERN 


NEW  YORK:  559  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PARIS:  28  PLACE  VENDOME 


DIXON'S          E     L    1)    O    R    A    D    0 

'          "The    master    drawing    penciP' 

II 

JLHE  responsiveness  of 
a  pencil  emphasizes  its  value  as  a  me- 
dium.    Even  in  the  most  rapid  sketch, 
Dixon's  Eldorado  runs  the  gamut  from 
black  to  gray — no  matter  how  delicate 
the  line  or  subject.     Write  for  samples. 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  162-J                                  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Radiator  Covers  in  all  periods — wrot  iron  in  exclusive  design.     Ferargil 
Lamps,  etc. — Ferargil  Studios. 


\Y/E  cordially  invite  you  to  the  exhibi- 
tions of  American  Paintings:  Davies, 
Weir,  Ryder,  Carlsen,  Redfield,  Spencer, 
Walker  and  in  the  sculpture  galleries, 
Fountains,  Bronzes,  Statuettes,  Diederich, 
Shonnard,  Putnam,  Borglum,  Saint-Gau- 
dens,  Scudder. 


Messrs.  Price,  Russell  &  Purdy 

Ferargil  Galleries  37  East  57th  Street 

New  York 


Member  of  A.  D.  A.  P. 


KOV  EMBER,  1925 


» 


M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO 


announce 


oAn  Exhibition  of 
Oils  and  Water. Colors 

by 

the  late  JOHN  S.  SARGENT,  R.  A. 

NOV.  2-14  inclusive 


LONDON 
15  Old  Bond  Street 


14  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


PARIS 
17  Place  Vendome 


» 


Ancient  i?>taimb  #lagsi 


A  COLLECTION  OF  PANELS  OF 
THE  XIV,  XV,  AND  XVI  CEN- 
TURIES REMOVED  FROM  THE 
WINDOWS  OF  OLD  ENG- 
LISH MANSIONS  WHERE  THEY 
FORMED  AN  INTERESTING  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  DECORATIVE  FEA- 
TURE. 

&op  (Srosfoenor  Wjomas; 

6  West  56tfj  street 
J2eto  gorfe 


O  O  D 


Productions  represent  the  conscientious  efforts  of  a  large  force 
of  artists  and  craftsmen  toward  an  ideal. 

We  have  an  exclusive  representative  in  all  important  cities,  and 
you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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PERIOD 
HARDWARE 

WROUGHT  IRON 
FIREPLACE 
FIXTURES 


UMili' 


CHATTANOOGA 
TENNESSEE 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 


BODINE    STUDIOS 

.    CLARENCE    BODINE,    President 
I  West  54th  Street,   New  York  City 
Telephone    Columbus    3214 


Interesting  I'istas 
Consultation 


Designing 


Visit    Our    Studios 


D 


ARNLE Y 

Inc. 


Decorations  for  the 

Town  or  Country 

House 


395   Madison  Avenue 
New   York 


Interior  Decorations 


MRS.  DEVAH  ADAMS 
18  East  57th  Street 

Tekliliime.rlaxi  2B..3 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

der  the   Direction  of  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


EVIDENCE  of  the  fidelity  to 
the  traditions  of  good  taste, 
in  the  authenticity  of  decoration 
and  design,  is  to  be  found  at  tin's 
season,  on  every  side.  In  going 
about  in  the  shops,  one  is  especially 
impressed  not  only  by  the  infinite 
variety  of  selection,  but  by  the  care- 
ful thought  expended  by  both  de- 
signer and  buyer  in  offering  things 
worth  while. 

In  china  and  glass,  for  example, 
William   H.   Plummer  &  Co.  are 


the  usual  selections,  here,  where 
the  English  wares  of  Copeland, 
Minton,  Cauldon  and  Wedgwood 
have  been  a  specialty  of  the  shop. 

A  comprehensive  supply  of  Eng- 
lish wares,  however,  is  also  shown 
in  which  individual  breakfast  sets 
of  Crown  Staffordshire,  with  gay 
little  nosegay  ornamented  covers 
and  handles  done  in  rose,  blue  or 
green  are  most  intriguing.. 

In  the  antique  department,  early 
American    glass   and    rare   bits   of 


y 

fc^jBPB 

«... 

mj&IM 

Hyacinth  bubbly  glass  flower  center  piece,  14-inch  diameter,  with 
tdabaster  glass  Buddha  flower  holder.  14-inch  candlestick  to  match. 
French  pottery  8-inch  plate  and  Staffordshire  individual  coffee  pot 
and  cream  jug  from  breakfast  set.  Flower  tops  and  green,  rose  or 
blue  handles.  Decorated  metal  tea  tray,  21  inches.  Courtesy  of 
Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Co. 


showing  an  unusually  large  stock 
of  novelties  not  only  among  their 
importations,  but  in  quite  the  new- 
est   table    glassware    of    domestic 
manufacture.     Among  these  pieces 
the    bubbly   glass 
flower   center- 
piece,   illustrated, 
is    most    alluring 
in    its    soft    hya- 
cinth coloring. 
Within  the  bowl 
stands  a  Buddhr 
of  alabaster  glass 
on    a    perforated 
base,  intended  to 
be    filled    with 
flowers,  that  is 
also  to  be  had  in 


amethyst  color- 
ing. French  pot- 
tery plates  with 
Chinoise  decora- 
tions and  an  as- 
sortment of  bril- 
liantly decorated 
pieces  of  Italian 
pottery  mark  a 
departure  from 


French  and  English  china  are  dis- 
played, together  with  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  old  decorated 
metal  and  lacquer  tea  trays. 
At  the  Bristol  Co.  there  are  not 
only  to  be  found 
antiques  in  furni- 
t  u  r  e  of  every 
type,  but  repro- 
ductions that  pos- 
sess all  the  beauty 
of  tone  and  love- 
liness of  line  and 
proporti  on  of 
originals.  Among 
these,  the  repro- 
ductions from 
their  French  fac- 
tories in  Brittany 
excel  in  skilful 
workmanship  and 
reflect  the  orig- 
inal charm  and 
simplicity  of  the 
Occasional  beechwood  stand,  Brittany  furniture  of  Pro- 
reproduction.  Provincial  bergere  with  vence.  The  beech- 
beech  frame  upholstered  in   rose  and 


blue  linen  edged  with  ruffled  guimpe. 


ood  bergere  and 


French  faience  flower  bowl.    Courtesy    star>d,  illustrated, 
of  the  Bristol  Co.  (Cont.  on  page  22) 


Panelled  ^oms 

IN  WOOD  OR  COMPO. 

Painting 

Upholstery  •  Furniture 

REPAIR  WORK 
ESTIMATES  ON  REQUEST 


Ballinger&  Wickers 

Interior  'Decorators 

65  West  Fifty-sixth  Street 

'Phone  Circle  1535  NEW  YORK 


n 


ANTIQUES 

—  FURNITURE 
—BROCADES 
-P  E  WT  E  R 
-SILVER 
-GLASS,  ETC. 
Write    for    Information 

Burley&Company 


CHINA  -  CRYSTAL  -  LAMPS  -  ANTIQUES 
Seven  North  Wabash  Avenue 

established   /53S 
CHICAGO 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,   Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite   Point  Wood    Carvings 

Laces  Embroideries 

Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Rent. 

q  East  55th  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 

Phone  Plaza  2183 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,  Silver  and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price  List   and   Samples   on   request. 

Hicks  Gallery       fl 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

H.    L.   Judd   Co.,   New   York    Selling 
Agents 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


NOVEMBER,  1925 
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WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
interior  ^decorations 


French  Peasant  Arm   Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.      .     .     .  £75.00 
Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round,  £35.00 
315    South   22nd  Street,   corner   Cvpr 
PHILADELPHIA 


"THE 
BEDROOM 
COMPLETE" 


Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional  Pieces 
Original  Designs  and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day  Beds  a  Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

7   WEST  45th    STREET 
iryant  091+  N.  Y.  City 


MODERATELY  PRICED  SB 

HAND  WROUGHT 
IRON  HARDWARE- 

YOUR  OWN  DESIGNS 


Andirons 
fire  Tools 
"Lanterns 
Orates 
T-ooKs 


TumoirJ 
Screens 
renders 
Oorcherc-J 
'Leitcr'Box&r 


THE  HERFORT 

COMPANY 

30West  47th.5t., 

Bryant  1935 


*g  cDecalcomanid  §* 

We  are  manufacturers  and 
carry  in  stock  Floral  and 
decorative  designs  used  for 
decorating  old  as  well  as  new 
and  unfinished  furniture, 
•  such  as  breakfast-room,  bed- 
room  and  dining-room 
suites.  Juvenile  subjects  for 
Nursery  furniture  and  toys. 
Special  designs  made  to 
order  on  short  notice. 
*  Inquiries    invited   from 

individuals  as  well  as  from 
dealers. 

Union  Manufacturing  Company 

112  South  High  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


This  Portrait  of 
KATHARINA  AFFLECK 

by 

J0HAN  VAN  DER   BANCK 

1691—1739 

on  view  at  the 

ALBERT  DU  VANNES 

ART  GALLERY 

39  E.  57th  Street,  N.Y.C. 

SPECIALLY  PRICED 

together  with  many  others 
during  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December. 


£Max  Williams 

538   SMADISON  cAVENUE 
^ElV  YORK 


3IARINE   SMUSEUM 

SHIP  MODELS  "HAVAL  %ELICS 


^PAINTINGS 


6NGRAVINGS 


Benson-Glick 

133  East  53rd  Street 
New  York  City 

Between  Park  and  Lexington  Aves. 


End  Table  11"  x  23". $45.00 

Antique  Roman 
Lamp,  Silk  or 
Parchment  Shade.   40.00 

Old  French  Prints, 
each  7.50 


■  ■ 


25    West   54th    Street 
New  York 


EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNERS 

MANUFACTURERS 

IMPORTERS 

Of 

Artistic  Iron   Work 
Lighting  Fixtures 

London  and  ?■ 

Bronzes 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


This  interesting  Early  American 
Low  Chest  of  Drawers  is  authentic 
throughout — including  original  brasses 
and  Escutcheons.  Will  lend  charm  to 
any  Home.  One  of  the  many  rare 
items  to  be  found  in  our  Collection  of 


Z    ! 


PHII.ADKT.PHIA  ANTIQVE  CO. 

1725  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  1866 


Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  of 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON  WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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([dlhjqilltcXfPnc 

garniture 

lOl  Pevrk  Ave.  &l  40<b  St 

••"McwVoii 


The  16  E.  Thirteenth  Street 
Antique  Shop 


Nc 


York 
full  , 


Recently   acqt 

New  Hampshire;  3 

a  large  collection  of  I  ate  he 
hinges  and  locks. 


&nttquc£==2&ecorattonjS 

Italian  anb  H>pant£fh 
7,  \Tia  bei  JSantfjt 

flOKltK  (ItalB) 

George  OT.  Jf unfe 

854  ILexinaton  gibe..  iSeto  gorfe 

BrjincUnBcr  3<P9 


Distinctive 
Lighting 
Fixtures 

Colored  Glass  Star 
Lanterns,  No.  415 
13    In.    and    17    In. 

rass    lined ;    fin- 

hed    in    Antique 

rass,    Pewter, 

Brown  or   Black. 


T-A-LEHMAN 

'-'       162    EAST  53  rd 


Bassano  pottery  lamp,  24  inches  high, 
with  18-inch  gold  colored  taffeta  shade 
bordered  with  a  hand  ■  made  raised 
trimming  of  hud  clusters  in  shaded 
mauve  and  gold.  Also  beige  or  putty 
colorings  with  contrasting  trimming. 
Courtesy  of  The  Maibrum  Co. 

are  characteristic  of  this  type  of 
work. 

Copies  of  old  pieces  of  English, 
Italian  and  Span- 
ish furniture,  as 
well,  for  dining- 
room,  bedroom 
and  general  use, 
are  made  in  their 
American  and 
French  factories. 
A    notable    orig- 

Examples  of 
Austrian  ceramics 
in  terra  -  cotta 
figure  subjects 
with  black  over- 
glaze.  Height  18 
inches.  Lattice 
work  floiver  pot 
holder  of  same 
ware.  Courtesy  of 
Adeline  de  Voo 

inal  piece,  which  attracts  the  eye, 
is  a  Georgian  cabinet  with  deco- 
rated glass-covered  frame  and 
"petit  point"  panels  with  fruit 
motifs.  The  gilded  base  is  of  or- 
nate design.  Lamps  and  decora- 
tive pottery  and  porcelain,  Water- 
ford  glass,  jade  trees,  girandoles 
and  tapestries  are  other  features 
of  interest  in  this  stock. 

In  lamp  shades  a  new  note  is 
sounded  in  the  trimming  of  taffeta 
shades  at  the  Maibrunn  Co.  This 
consists  of  a  hand-made  design 
carried  out  in  entwined  silk  cord- 
ings  of  Spanish  red,  aquamarine, 
gold,  or  any  desired  color,  applied 
to  a  shade  of  beige,  gold  or  putty- 
colored  taffeta.  The  complete 
equipment  in  these  is  made  for 
candle  shades,  night  lights,  boudoir 
lamps  as  well  as  dressing-table  and 
table  lamps. 

Embroidered  Chinese  silk  shades 
are    also    shown    in    characteristic 


colorings  and  shapes,  and  those  of 
taffeta  trimmed  like  the  shade  il- 
lustrated, with  a  raised  trimming 
of  buds  in  a  succession  of  clusters. 
In  lamp  bases,  I  noted  for  both 
floor  and  table  use,  one  in  metal, 
of  slender  yet  substantial  propor- 
tions, that  may  be  had  with  a  gold 
or  pewter  finish  and  a  varied  as- 
sortment in  Italian  pottery  in  at- 
tractive forms. and  colorings. 

In  meeting  the  demand  for  the 
unusual  Adeline  de  Voo  has  assem- 
bled a  charming  group  of  decora- 
tive accessories  in  her  new  shop. 
Included  in  these  are  the  pieces  of 
Austrian  pottery,  illustrated,  that 
appeal  through  the  brilliant  luster 
of  their  glossy  black  overglaze  and 
the  grace  of  the  figures.  There 
are  also  unique  examples  of  Vene- 
tian and  Austrian  glass  and  dis- 
tinctive table  decorations. 

Of  this  latter  group,  a  comple- 
ment of  two  candlesticks  in  gray- 
blue  glaze,  with  a  centerpiece 
comprising  two  figures  bearing  an 
oblong     bowl     and     two    smaller 


compotes  with  two  supporting 
kneeling  figures  offer  an  unusual 
treatment  of  artistic  merit.  An- 
other table  equipment  comprising 
all  the  essential  plates  and  dishes 
for  service  is  shown  in  a  set  of  pink 
underglaze  Durant  pottery,  in 
which  the  Greek  feeling  is  strongly 
felt  in  its  classic  outlines.  Still 
another  center  table  decoration  is 
seen  in  a  French  porcelain  "Bridge 
of  Sighs"  in  gray-white  glaze. 
This  is  intended  to  hold  short- 
stemmed  flowers,  and  below,  on  a 
mirror,  a  gondola  of  the  same 
porcelain,  filled  with  fruit,  com- 
pletes the  effect. 

At  the  Art  Lantern  Importing 
Co.  is  found  quite  another  type  of 
decoration,  for  here  the  interest 
centers  in  lanterns ;  copies  of  Pom- 
peiian  pottery  done  in  terra-cotta 
with  a  verdigris  finish ;  small 
ornamental  Italian  bronzes  and 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Interior 
Decorations 


Upholstery    Dep 

^  551    West    42nd    ! 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th   Street 
New  York  City 


decorations  for  interiors 

antique  fabrics 

lamps  shades 

Delightful  Gifts  for  all  occasions 

The  CRAWFORD   SHOP 

Incorporated 
15  WEST  51st  ST.       •        NEW  YORK 

William   Crawford  Strange,  Jr.,  Pres. 
Reginald     George     Burnett,     Secretary 


COLONIAL  ART  FURNITURE  CO. 


INTERIOR    DECORATORS  -:-  HANolNC 

ANTIQUES     -:-     REPRODUCTIONS 

3906-08  5th  Ave..  Schenley  Park 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


LANTERNS 


CARPETS 


Pomposa   Galleries 

SPANISH  ANTIQUES 

148  East  53rd  Street 

New  York 

Madrid,  Spain  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 


Brunelleschi   Prints 
Antique  Empire  Chairs 

Antique  Copper  Fountain 
L  a  nips  and  Lamp  Shades 

682    LEXINGTON   AVENUE 

(near  Allerton  House)    New  York  City 


EARLY    AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 

Send  for  Fall  Priced  List 
of  Quaint  and  Beautiful 
Home  Furnishings,  Furni- 
ture, Early  Glass,  China, 
Pewter,  Lustre  Silhouettes, 
Lamps.  Hooked  Rugs,  etc., 
from  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Collections  in  Amer- 
ica. "A  Veritable  Museum." 
Visitors  Most  Welcome 

KATHARINE   WILLIS 

321  Boston  Post  Road 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
(iO  miles  from  New  York) 
272  Hillside  Avenue 
Jamaica,  Long  Island 
i  20  minutes  from  Broadway) 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


(garben  Ornaments 

Catalogue,  400  illuttrationt.  t 


a  ROBERTSON  £ 
WERRING 
&   BARTO 

INC. 
z5o  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

FINE    RESIDENCE 
&  OFFICE  INTERIORS 

WOOD  PANELLED  ROOMS 
DESIGNED   &   EXECUTED 

FURNITURE  *  DRAPERIES  W  DECORATIONS 


KIDNEY    SOFA 


design,  covered  to  orde 
delightful  variety  of 
ported  figured  fabrics. 


The   Qharm  of  the  occasional  piece 

Whether  to  give  the  keynote  of  charm  to  your 
scheme  or  to  add  interest  and  comfort  to  the  room, 
the  occasional  piece  is  important.  Our  shops  are 
equipped  to  show  you  how  pieces  of  the  various  peri- 
ods harmonize  with  suitable  interiors Our  uphol- 
stering is  done  to  your  order  in  our  own  workrooms. 

EDWARD    R.  BARTO    &    COMPANY 

Interior  Furnishers  &  Decorators :    M/rs.  Upholstered  Furniture 
775  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


~ 


Felicia  lAdams 


CAN    CREATE    FOR    YOU 

THE  OLD-WORLD  BEAUTY  OF 
SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN  HOMES 
THE  DIGNITY  OF 
ENGLISH  GEORGIAN  HOUSES 
THE  QUAINT  FRESHNESS  OF 
EARLY    AMERICAN    INTERIORS 

OR 

THE  COLORFUL  FRENCH  ATMOSPHERI 


ig  Cast  6 1  st  Street 


a\ew  York  £ity 


Highest  Grad< 
Fireplace  Furnish 


ings 


Al 


so  -wood  mantel 


special  or  good 
designs 


Catalogs  when  desired 


Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

Office  and  Showroom  : 

50  Beekman  Street,  New  York 

Uptown  Salesroom  :  Lexington  Ave..  Cor.  65th  St..  New  York 


GIFTS    THAT    PLEASE 

North's     Ark     Brass     Paper     Weights 


(Colonial    reproclu 


Door   Knockers 

•  I    iiMut   ih'slr:ris    all 

ilacli     In  (iin    Box 


Pi-tees     inolugc    ieliwerti.      Sunt    to 

C  reulars   "/'" 

HOUSEHOLD    PATENT    CO. 

Norristown,   Pa. 


FRANK  NORRIS 

104  East  57 th  St.  (Park  A  v.) 

NEW  YORK         Phone:  Plaza  8664 


Set  of  six  Old  Queen  Anne  Walnut 
Chairs.     Circa  17 10 


e#>pmsrt) 
Antique  e#>J)op 

SPANISH  ANTIQUES 

embodying  the  romantic 
flavor  and  true  atmos- 
phere  of    Ancient    Spain. 

Reasonably  Priced 

768  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

Near   66th    Street 
Palm  Beach,   Fla.  Tampa,   Fla. 

Tlaza   Building  400  Grand  Cen.  Ave. 


cArtistic  Table  'Decorations 

oAntiques 

sideline  de  'Voo,  Inc. 

117  £ast  57th  Street 

Vlaza  84 IS  "3\[.  T.  C. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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VERY  IMPORTANT  SALE  OF 

Early  American 
Furniture 

Collected  by 

FLORIAN   PAPP 

684  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
at  the 

Anderson  Gailery 

(Mitchell  Kennerley,  Pres.) 
489  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

On  the  afternoons  of 

Tuesday,  December  1st  and 

Wednesday  December  2nd 

At  2:30  O'clock 

and      will      be      on      exhibition 

November  26,27,28,29,30 

The  collection  consists  of 
Early  American  maple  and 
Pine  Furniture,  rare  old  ma- 
hogany pieces,  old  Stafford- 
shire, quaint  china,  Lowestoft, 
Pink  Lustre,  and  unusual 
Pewter. 


MURIEL    DRAPER 

DESIGNER  AND  DECORATOR 

■ 


Specialist  in  Period  Fn 


DECORATIVE  FRENCH  PRINTS 

For   Lampshades,    Waste 
Baskets    and    Other 

ARTS  and  CRAFT  WORK 

18th  century  society  and  hunting  scenes, 

old    portraits.      Also    the    latest    Parisian 

Phantasies,  etc. 

Send  6  cents  far  a  liberally 
illustrated  catalog,  interesting 
and   instructive. 

L,    C.    WELLS 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  AD-11,  New  York 


r 

\ 

1  #?  1 

Jir 

H 

Wrought  iron  wall  bracket,  18  inches  long,  also  finished 
in  green  or  red,  with  6-inch  copper  bowl.  French  double 
metal  floor  flower  holder,  16  inches  high,  decorated  in 
soft  yellow  with  landscape  vignettes.  Courtesy  of  The 
Crawford  Shop 


candelabra,  together  with  garden 
ornaments  in  terra-cotta  and  crys- 
tal gaz-ing  globes.  Among  the 
lanterns,     which     are     of     hand- 


Italian  linen  runner,  22  by  60  inches,  with  filet, 
Reticelli  and  embroidered  motifs  and  Cluny 
edge.    Cushion    o  f 


Assisi     work     a  n  d 

Italian  linen,  12  by 

16  inches.   Courtesy 

of  Sara  Hadley 


wrought  iron,  copies  of  Italian 
Renaissance  and  Old  English  de- 
signs, that  have  won  a  popular 
preference  in  modern  furnishings, 
are  to  be  found  in  a  wide  range  of 
sizes. 
■  The  Crawford  Shop  again  offers 
the  unusual  in  the  smaller  things 
for  home  decoration  that  have 
great  charm.  In  these  the  wrought 
iron  wall  bracket,  illustrated,  is 
an  interesting  example  of  orig- 
inality which  this  shop  is  promot- 
ing, together  with  the  imported 
floor  flower  holder.  Candlesticks 
of  decorated  metal  with  twisted 
stems;  decorated  accordion  kodak 
books;  velvet  lamp  shades  of 
soft-toned  yellow,  bound  in  dull 
gold  or  black,  and  a  combina- 
tion wrought  iron  lamp  and  book 
ends  are  only  a  few  of  the  truly 
lovely  things  to  be  found  here. 

For  the  woman  who  enjoys 
making  beautiful  things  as  well  as 
buying  them,  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  Sara  Hadley,  in  her  com- 
prehensive supply  of  embroidery 
accessories  and  rare  laces  will 
surely  tempt   the  most   fastidious. 


Here  she  will  find  all  the  essen- 
tials in  lace  motifs  and  fine  Italian 
linens,  stamped  with  characteristic 
designs  that  will  enable  her  to 
make  quite  as  lovely  a 
runner  as  the  Italian 
piece,  illustrated.  She 
may  also  carry  out  her 
favorite  pattern  in  hooked 
rugs,  securing  the  stamped 
canvas  or  burlap,  as  she 
prefers,  with  soft-toned, 
heavy  wools  to  complete 
any  original  or  cross-stitch 
pattern. 

Stamped  imported  linens 

to    be    embroidered    with 

thread,  cross 

or    silk    knots, 

cloths,     run- 


round 
stitch 
in  luncheon 
ners,  scarfs  or 
Italian 
stamped  with 
signs  and  hem 
also  to  be  had. 
ready  to  be 
ventional 
or  flower 
chairs,  or  bed- 
offer  another 
for  the  wo 
her  needle. 


doilies,  and 
ens  that  are 
suitable  de- 
stitched  are 
Tapestries  al- 
worked  in  con- 
Elizabethan 
patterns,  for 
seat  coverings 
opportunity 
man  who  uses 


Hammered  wrought  iron  hanging  elec- 
tric lantern,  of  English  design,  with 
natural  colored  plain  glass  panels. 
Courtesy  of  Art  Lantern  Importing  Co, 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART  GALLERIES 
680  Fifth  Avenue 

Exhibition  of  an  impor- 
tant collection  of  Etch- 
ings, Lithographs  and 
Drawings  by 

Daumier     Forain 

Lautrec      Legros 

Re  don  Manet 

and  Constantin  Guys 

Paintings,  Water  Col- 
ors,   Etchings    and 
Bronzes 
by  the 
Modern  Masters 
of 
American  and  European 
Art 


Colonial  P  i  e 
Crust  Table — 
30  Inch  Top 
An  exceptionally 
rare  example,  of 
the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Mary- 
land. 


REPRODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 

Exclusive  Furniture 
Curtain  Fabrics 

DUNCAN&DUNCAN,Inc. 

2013  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jfor  <£t)ristma$ 


^ : 


pleasing  gift— to  give   and 
This   year    Italian    cut-woi 

broidery    arc    particularly 

Imported  sets  of  pure   linen   consisting 


Sara  Hadleu 

V_^         ESTABLISHED    IS90         vj 
NINE   EAST  THIRTY -FIFTH   STREET 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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OCCASIONAL  pieces— the  redeco- 
rating of  a  room  —  or  the  fur- 
nishing of  your  entire  home. 

KATHARINE   G.  WHITE 
"Decorations 

452  LEXINCTON  AVENUE 

Near  45th  SI.  New  York 

VANDERBILT3997 


MEGILL  PORTO  RICO 
SHOP 

540  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  other  Styles  write  for  booklet 


THE  GOLDEN-  EAGLE 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

<08  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


teresting  objects.    Included  in  our  stock  there  are 
Wonderful  collection  of  bronzes. 
Beautiful    Sevres    Vases 
A   Collection  of   Old  Russian   Coins,   some 
of  which  are  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  up. 
A   large   number  of   Carved   Ivory  Figures. 
Also  Chinese  Porcelains  and  many  Rarities. 
Large  collection    of  curio  cabinets. 
An  exquisite  onyx  and  Bronze  Cabinet  over 
Tour    feet    high,    very    rare,    for    only    $750. 
DEALERS    ARE    WELCOME 
THE    GOLDEN    EAGLE 
ANTIQUE    SHOP 
708  Lexington  Ave.,  bet.  57th-58th.   New  York 


XMAS  NOVELTIES 

JHCrs.  George  Hetzog 

780  Clladison  cAvenue  "Hew  York 

TlUthcn,  OSbS  Rhin.Und.r 


THE  CLOSET  SHOP 


the  Building. 
Arranging  and 
Decorating    of 

CLOSETS 


u^  also  in  the 
&F  fitting  up  of 
*^*^  Nurseries, 

fPlav  Rooms, 
Bath  Rooms, 
Dressing 
Rooms. 


The    Boudoir 
Beautiful 

Lamfi  Shades 
Chaise  Longue  Sets 
Lace  Bed  Covers 
Pillows 

Correspondence  Invited 

-h0 


Sports   Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


MM 

PIPES 


No.  11 

Natural, 


The  Pipe 
with  the 
Blue  Bar 

Smoking 

Mixtures 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  D 
MM    Importing   Co. 
6  East  45  St.,  N.  Y. 


<iUES^i 

Pottery 

Cow 

1mm 

fc  Ash 
Tray 

*Sf                                ^W  No.  1012 

The  vogue  for  Austrian  pottery  i 
charmingly  exemplified  by  this 
Cow  Ash  Tray. 

mique  Pottery 

The  quaint  design  combined  wit 
serviceability  of  this  tray  will  pre 
attractive  to  the  fastidious  smoke 

i  the  practical 
ve  particularly 
r.    #5.00  each. 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 
Near  53d  St.                                         New  York 

'  Glassware  of  Distinction 


IMPORTERS 


glassware  for  <i 
in   the  history 

of  antiquity.  'I 
lengthy,  the  va 
decorating  the 
We   invite  our  ( 


lieh 


from   the   Old   World. 

Czecho-SIovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Showrooms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Coffee  table  18  x  24 


We  have  just  brought  out  two  per- 
fectly delightful  designs  in  Spanish 
Period  end  and  coffee  tables  In 
wrought  iron.  Instead  of  marble,  ve 
have  introduced  for  the  top  warm 
colorful  tiles,  thus  completely  round- 
ing out  the  Spanish  feeling.  These 
tiles  are  imported  and  come  in  six- 
teen different  color  combinations. 

ALADDIN  IRON  WORKS 

402  W.  27th  Street  New  York  City 


.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 
Venetian  Glass 

Spanish  and  Italian  SMaiolica 

PLAZA  o777 


ijfl 


68O 

One  of  Fifth 
Avenue's  finest 
stores  is  for  rent 


Wm.  A.  White  &  Sons 

Established  1868 

46  Cedar  Street 

Tel.  John   5700 


The  Sidewalk  Cycle 


For  boys  and  girls,  from 
4  to  10  years.  Ball  bear- 
ings, bright  red  enamel 
and  nickel $15.00 

Same,  with  extra  fine 
seat,  tool  bag,  and  mud 
guards    $18.00 

The  machines  may  be 
used  on  sidewalk  or  in 
street. 

Get  our  catalog  of 
latest  Toys,  Games 
and     Playthings. 

MAYFAIR 

Playthings  Store 

741  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


ND1AN  RUGS 

in   w^  wmi  m  ma  ^mt 


-*■-* 


Genuine:  Direct  from  the  best  Navajo  Indian  weav- 
ers. All  hands  pun  wool.  Handwoven.  No  two  alike. 
Beautiful  harmonizing  colors.  Last  a  lifetime.  Per- 
sonal Introductory  Guarantee  offer  to  prove  my valu  2?, 
$35  value  rug  about  3  by  6  feet,  natural  gray  with 
black,  white  and  some  red,  by  express  for  only  $22.85. 
If  not  highly  pleased  return  rug  and  receive  money 
back.  Send  for  my  personal  selected  descriptive  list. 
25  years  experience. 

Francis  E.  Lester 
Box     B  Mesilla  Park.  N.  Mex. 


^lateftnnFlrepiace  Genuine 


Damper 


Fireplace    Construction. 
fOI.OM.Vl     FIREPLACE    CO. 
4620  Roosevelt  Rd  Chicago,  111. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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i  ^   Consult  Your  DECORATOR  or  DEALER 


KC 


Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED  1886 
485  Fifth  Avenue— Sixth  Floor 

Opposite  Public  Library 

NEW  YORK 


IMPORTERS 

OF 

ANTIQUE  AND 

MODERN  RUGS 

FROM 

Persia,  India 

and  the 

FAR  EAST 


Seamless    Carpets    111    Solid 
Colors — Rugs  Woven  to 


Order 


An  exquisite  collection  of  Dis- 
tinctive Furniture  for  Chamber, 
Dining  and  Living  Room,  in- 
cluding Artistic  Mirrors  and 
Novelties. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Decorator 
for  a  card  of  introduction. 

David  Van  Blerkom  Co. 

Incorporated 
1 1 3- 1  7  W.  1 7th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Chel.  2854.         Est.  1899 


THE  announcements  on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses  that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  advertised  cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers  direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  introduction  from  your  dec- 
orator or  dealer.  Or  you  may  write  to  the 
advertisers  mentioning  this  magazine,  and  they 
will  send  you  the  name  of  a  local  decorator  or 
dealer  who  will  co-operate  with  you  in  promptly 
securing  anv  articles  advertised  here. 


B.  BENGUIAT 

RARE  OLD  FABRICS 

WHOLESALE 

RARE  RUGS  FINE  TAPESTRIES 

Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 
the  customary  introductions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 

Telephone,  Vanderbilt  2149 


Colonial  and 

Early  American 

Reprov  uctions 

Sold  through  your  Architect 
or    De, 


MAPLE    HIGHBOY  of 

the  type  which  appeared  in 
America  about  the  second 
quarter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Commodious,  but 
not  too  large  for  the  modern 
home,  one  of  the  pieces  of  a 
charming  group,  in  Maple, 
for  the  Bedroom. 


Illustrated  folder  on  request 

RlCHTER 

Furniture  Co. 

512-14  East  72d  Street 
New  York 


I 

CARVALHO 

\K  !p>  if             •& 

BROTHERS 

formerly  at 

520   Madison  Ave. 

^v* 

dy4nn  ounce 

the  opening  of  their 

new      establishment 

at 

762  Madison  Ave. 

><* 

Bet.  65th  &  66th  Sts. 

New  York 

Tel.   R^hinelander  6315 

Creations  for  the 

Bed  Room 
Dining  Room 
and  Living  Room 

IN    NEW    DESIGNS    AND    FINISHES 

ALWAYS    DISPLAYED    IN    OUR 

SHOWROOMS 

The  Leonardo  Company 

Incorporated 

Manufacturers 

258  Canal  Street,  New  York 

Corner   Lafayette  Street 

Franklin    0840 


No.  7337 


SilM   Lamp    airad 

Cairaelle   Slhaeles 

©if  ain  exclusive 

dharacteir 

■8? 


The 
Company 

INCORPORATED 

4Q-Q<b  East 
25tlh  Street 

New  YopM   City 


Consult  your  Decorator 


1S01EMBER,  1925 
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»RUE  distinction  in  the  fine  homes  of  today  lies  in  the  fastidiously 
selected  details  which  reflect  the  art  of  living  in  its  highest  expres- 
w  sion.  To  such  interiors,  Farmer  Lamps  and  Art  Objects  give  the 
final  exquisite  note  of  perfection.  The  infinite  artistry  of  Farmer  has  con- 
verted to  a  gracious  and  decorative  utility  the  choicest  treasures  of  China. 
Superb  Chinese  Porcelains  and  Potteries,  Jades,  Turquoise,  Lapis,  Carne- 
lian,  Rose  Quartz  and  other  semi  precious  stones  are  combined  with  finely 
carved  bases  and  harmonious  shades  in  Lamps  of  rare  loveliness.  Exotic 
Chinese  carvings  are  mounted  in  a  wide  variety  of  charming  articles  — 
Clocks,  Call  Bells,  Ash  Trays,  Ink  Wells,  Boxes,  etc. — to  serve  every  day 
needs  with  enduring  beauty  and  usefulness. 

The  Farmer  establishment  contains  an  important  collection  of  Old  Chinese 
Porcelains  of  the  great  periods. 


Cbtoarb  3J-  Jfarmer,  inc. 

Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts,  Lamps  and  Shades 

16  Cast  56*  Street  J&to  &ovk 
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"  We  SMake  Houses  into  Homes" 


IN  TSRIOR 
CD6C0%ATI0NS 


1805  Walr 


Philadelphia 


In 
Philadelphia 


SHOPPING  in  Phila- 
delphia has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  .  may  be  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either  for  oneself  or  one's 
house,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 

Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in   them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 

Established  1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

'Diamonds 
Pearls 

and  other  Precious  Qems 

The  magnitude  of  this  col- 
lection of  the  most  perfect 
and  rare  gems  entitles  it 
to  the  utmost  consideration 

Correspondence  Invited 
The  Gift  Suggestion  Book 

(Mailed  upon  request) 
Illustrates  and  prices  appropriate 
Wedding,  Birthday  and  other 
Gifts 

Bailey  Text  and 
Colonial  Script 

the  newest  fashionable  engrav- 
ing for 

Wedding  Invitations 

(Samples  upon  request) 


Georgian 

Lighting 

Shops 


"Standard  for  fialustrade  of  the  Adam  Period. 
Installed  at  residence  in  Montclair.  X.  J. 
Horace  Trumbauer,   Architect." 

223    S.    17th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

JOHN  G.  LISBERGER        CARROLL  G.  STEWART 


Specialists  in 

Evening  Clothes 

Our  Mr.  P.  S.  Muller  has 
just  returned  from  London 

HUGHES   8C  MULLER 

SMaster  Tailors  Since  1848 
1527  WALNUT  ST.,    PHILADELPHIA 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


SPECIAL   CHINTZES 
BROCADES    LINENS 


WOODVILLE 

AND  = 

COMPANY 

1711  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


York  Harbour,  Maine 


FRITZ  &  LA  RUE,  Inc. 

Importers 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 
CARPETS 

1615  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


This  Antique  Yhordies  Rug.  size  6'  7"  x  4'  9", 
represents  one  of  the  many  Unusual  types  of 
Oriental     Rugs    to    be    found    in    this    Stock. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Royal  Spanish  Banner  of  ihe  1 6th  Century 
Embroidered  in  silver  on  mauve  velvet 


Rare    16th  Century   Spanish   Tapestry   with    Royal   Coat   of  Arms    From 
the  Palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Braganza 

HOLDING  the  beauty  and  suggesting  the 
mysterious  charm  of  the  Medieval,  the 
rare  old  fabrics,  Brocades,  Brocatelles,  Velvets, 
and  Hand-Loom  Embroideries,  seek  an  abid- 
ing place  in  the  drawing  room  or  in  the  wide 
halls  of  the  country  home,  or  amid  surround- 
ings of  old  world  Spanish  dignity  in  Florida, 
in  Nassau.  Before  going  South,  make  it  a 
point  to  view  pieces  from  this  world-famous 
collection. 

Purchases  may  be  made  through 
your  decorator  or  architect 

B.  Benguiat 

383  Madison  Avenue 
opposite  the   ritz 

New  York 
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ool  looking  toward  the  court  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
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COLFAX— By  the  Master  Craftsmen 


Edward  Pendergast 
Bunker,  for  35  years  a 
Gorbam  Master  Crafts- 
man, drawing  decora- 
tion on  a  Colfax 
compote. 


COLFAX  PATTERN 

-Teaspoons  6  for  $  9-50 
Dessert  knives  6 for  19.00 
Dessert  forks    6  for    21.50 


<_AM 


With  its  simple  outline  and  fine  pearl  and  bead 
borders,  COLFAX  stands  out  as  a  truly  represent- 
ative pattern  of  pure  Colonial  design.  Your 
jeweler  will  be  proud  to  show  you  COLFAX  and 
other  equally  distinguished  Gorham  patterns. 

gotHAM 


PROVIDENCE 


EADING    S 


NEW  YORK 


SMITHS    FOR    OVER    90    YEARS 
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Your  Favorite  Dog  or  Horse 

reproduced  in  crystal,  combines 
the.  depth  and  color  that  are  en' 
tirely  lac\ing  in  a  photograph. 
A  typical  pose,  or  even  the  ex' 
pression  of  a  life-long  pet,  may 
he  permanently  recorded  for  you 
by  a  famous  artist. 


Animal  Crystals 

mounted  in 

Scarf  pins  Brooches 

Sleeve  links  Sport  pins 

Tie  clasps  Bracelets 

Collar  pins  Charms 

Cigarette  boxes 

Vanity  cases 

Desk  clocks 

From  $40  to  $100  per  crystal 
William  Elder  Marcus,  Jr. 


MARCUS  &-  CO. 

FIFTH  AVE..  COR.  45th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


The 
Art  of  Crystal  Cutting 

OVER  fifty  years  ago,  the  art  cf 
crystal  cutting  was  developed 
to  a  high  perfection  in  England  by  the 
famous  Cook,  inimitable  intaglio  cut' 
ter.  Much  of  his  art  remains  today  in 
imperishable  stone.  It  was  he  who 
successfully  combined  the  double  art 
of  carving  on  the  reverse  side  of  a 
domed  crystal  the  figure  of  an  animal 
and  then  giving  it  additional  reality 
by  applying  in  paint  the  colors  of  the 
subject  portrayed.  The  effect  was  that 
of  an  exquisite  polychrome,  sculptured 
in  high  relief,  and  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  sparkling  crystal. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  has  come 
into  the  field  a  crystal  cutter  of  even 
greater  ability,  a  man  whose  love  and 
knowledge  of  animals  have  permitted 
the  reproduction  of  animal  life  in  such 
realistic  form  that  the  living  subject 
seems  to  be  under  the  very  surface 
of  the  crystal 

Marcus  &  Co.  have  the  good  for' 
tune  to  control  practically  all  the 
product  of  this  supreme  artist,  whose 
work  is  so  lifelike  and  accurate  that 
it  has  only  imitators. 

Subjects 

DOGS— Chows,  Police,  Collies,  Setters,  Wirehaired  Ter- 
riers, Cocker  Spameis,  Fox  Hounds,  Scotch  Terriers, 
Pomeranians,  Boston  Bulls,  French  Bulls,  Sealyhams, 
Pekingese,  Airedales,  Pointers,  Irish  Wolf  Hounds,  Fox 
Terriers,  Springer  Spaniels.  BIRDS — Teal,  Snipe,  Quail, 
Mallards,  Partridge,  Woodcocks,  Red  Heads,  Pheasants, 
Canvasbacks.  FISH— Tuna,  Bass,  Trout,  Salmon, 
Tarpon,  Barracuda,  Sail,  Sea  Bass.  HORSES— Heads, 
Saddle,  Hackney,  Running,  Jumpers,  Hunters,  Polo 
Players.  MISCELLANEOUS— Fox,  Cats,  Flies,  Golfer, 
Sail  Boats,  Fighting  Cocks,  Hunting  Scenes.  WILD 
ANIMALS — Lion,  Bear,  Deer,  Tiger,  Moose,  Moun- 
tain  Sheep. 

Chapin  Marcus 
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Photo  by  Philip  B.  Wallace 


Garden  elevation  of  the  Persifor  _F  raze  rehouse  in  Philadelphia  showing  the  little  pool  placed  in  the  center  of  a  rural  terrace,  the  whole 

effect  exceedingly  picturesque,  homelike  and  enduring 
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What  About  Art  in  America? 


By  ROBERT  HENRI 

everything  that  is  going  on.  Today,  through 
the  great  facilities  of  contact  that  exist,  we  are 
able  to  know  not  only  what  is  being  achieved 
at  present  in  the  world,  but  better  to  know 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past,  and  so  we 
can  have  a  juster  estimate  not  only  of  Europe 
past  and  present,  but  of  ourselves  past  and 
present,  as  we  should  be  able  to  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  all  things  have  been  done  better 
in  the  past  and  by  other  people  and  to  realize 
that  the  art  of  today  cannot  be  confined  to 
nations,  but  must  be — without  barriers — a 
world  art. 

And,  after  all,  when  we  think  of  Europe, 
things  have  not  always  been  so  well  done 
"over  there."  We  hear  people  say,  speaking 
of  the  lack  of  appreciation  here  of  the  work 
of  American  artists,  "that  such  a  thing  could 
not  occur  abroad";  but  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  history  of  the  great  artists  of  Europe 
to  find  that  some  of  the  very  greatest  of  them 
have  been  neglected  and  even  persecuted — in 
some  cases  by  the  public  and  in  some  cases  by 
the  critics.  It  is  easy  to  call  to  mind  the  case 
<>f   Manet,  of  Cezanne.     In  fact,  this  is  true 


THERE  has,  for  some  reason,  been  es- 
tablished in  the  minds,  or  on  the  lips, 
of  people,  that  the  Americans  are  a 
very  young  people.  In  fact,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  first  ancestors  of  the 
American  people  were  born  about  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  that  our  traditions  date 
back  only  three  hundred  years.  That  we  are 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  "very, 
very  young  people."  It  is  surprising  enough 
that  this  idea  should  have  taken  root  in  the 
minds  of  our  neighbors  "over  there";  yet  it  is 
still  more  surprising  that  so  many  Americans 
as  well  are  impressed  by  it.  (But  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  it 
and  there  has  been  very  little  thought  used 
on  the  subject.)  If  we  thought  about  this  at 
all,  we  would  know  it  was  not  true.  We 
would  know  that  while  we  are  a  young  na- 
tion, we  are  not  a  young  people ;  that  we 
have  the  same  background  possessed  by  all  the 
people  of  Europe;  that  our  ancestors  were  all 
descended  from  the  same  ape,  or  fish. 

Having  thought  about  the  matter,  we  go 
forward  to  say  that  in  reality  we  have  an 
even  greater  heritage  than 
Europe,  because  our  American 
forefathers  were  thrown  on 
their  own  resources. "  While 
they  have  the  traditions  of  the 
old  race,  yet  by  coming  to  a 
new  land  where  they  had  to 
use  a  fresh  intelligence,  their 
wit  was  quickened  by  ne- 
cessity and  thus  they  have 
lived  longer,  although  the  time 
has  been  the  same.  This  coun- 
try should  begin  to  think  the 
truth  about  itself,  correct  this 
erroneous  idea,  recognize  its 
age-old  background  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  past,  pres- 
ent  and    future. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  idea 
to  me  that  we  are  as  old  as 
any  European  people,  that  we 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  people 
vastly  strengthened  by  the  fate 
that  made  us  pioneers  in 
successive  generations.  Yet, 
though  we  found  a  new  land 
and  established  a  new  nation, 
our  culture  dates  as  far  back 
as  that- of  Europe. 

As  to  a  distinct  American 
art.  We  know  there  has  been 
a  Greek  art,  a  French  art,  a 
Spanish  art,  in  the  past,  but  in 
the  .future  it  will  not  again 
be  possible  to  have  these  dis- 
tinctly separate  arts;  because 
we  here  in  America  and  people 
all  over  the  world  are  no 
longer  living  within  the  con- 
fines of  their  Own  geographical      Courtesy  of  Kraushaar  Gallery 

barriers,  but  are  in  touch  with  Lenna  with  Rabbits,  From  a  Painting  by  W.  J.  Glackens 


of  nearly  all  the  people  who  are  vital  and 
important  in  the  founding  of  European  great- 
ness. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  repeat  the  pat  phrase 
which  everybody  has  come  to  accept  without 
thinking — "that  the  peasant  in  the  field  in 
France  or  the  portero  at  the  door  in  Spain 
is  a  profound  appreciator  of  art."  The  fact 
is,  he  is  usually  densely  ignorant  of  art.  This 
great  appreciation  of  art  is  in  the  spirit  of 
very  few  at  any  time  or  place.  In  my  time  in 
France  it  was  Bougereau  who  was  the  head 
man.  He  was  covered  with  honors,  he  held 
the  big  offices,  he  had  the  greatest  control  over 
the  exhibition  societies  of  his  time.  He  was 
the  teacher.  When  it  is  not  Bougereau,  it  is 
another  man  of  the  same  type. 

These  men,  whom  today  we  regard  as  the 
great  Frenchmen,  are  not  only  often  neg- 
lected, but  frequently  repudiated.  I  fear  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  appreciation  of  the 
world's  supreme  art  efforts  is  ever  very  gen- 
eral in  any  country.  It  is  not  here,  it  is  not 
over  there.  But  if  there  is  a  distinction,  there 
is  a  greater  general  appreciation  here. 

And  how  may  we  account 
for  the  impression  whch  has 
sped  over  the  world  that 
Europe  is  the  lover  of  art 
back  to  the  very  kitchen  door 
and  that  America  is  mer- 
cenary and  unappreciative 
from  kitchen  door  to  drawing 
room.  I  think  it  is  something 
like  this.  A  young  artist  re- 
turns from  France  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  life  he  led 
there.  Constantly  we  hear 
him  speak  of  that  greater  cul- 
ture in  that  community 
abroad  where  everyone  is  an 
appreciator.  A  pleasant  idea 
which  he  enjoys,  though  not 
a  thoughtful  one  or  based  on 
facts.  What  he  has  in  his 
mind  is  an  enjoyment  of  the 
freedom  he  had  in  a  life 
where  he  had  cut  himself 
away  from  home  traditions, 
having  found  himself  com- 
pletely in  a  new  environment. 
In  Europe  he  made  his  own 
surroundings,  chose  his  own 
friends,  had  no  other  interest 
except  those  interests  which 
appealed  to  him  personally. 
In  fact  the  Paris  he  so  much 
admires  is  a  Paris  which  he 
himself  has  created.  The 
Paris  he  has  known  is  a  Paris 
of  his  own  fancy,  the  result  of 
his  individual  selection.  He 
has  come  to  look  upon  this 
Paris,  which  is  of  his  own 
making,  as  the  real  Paris  that 
everyone  sees.     But  in  reality 
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it  is  not  the  Paris  of  the 
Parisian,  not  the  Paris  that  the 
gamins  in  the  street  know;  nor 
is  the  Spain  which  he  has  loved, 
the  Spain  which  the  Spaniard 
knows.  This  student  lias  liber- 
ated himself  from  the  common 
and  conventional  habits,  from 
home  association,  he  has  created 
a  new  land  of  his  own  out  of 
the  material  he  found  there,  and 
it  is  this  essence  that  he  is  pay- 
ing honor  to,  not  Paris,  but 
something  which  he  desired  in 
his  own  life  and  which  he  dis- 
covered with  his  own  imagina- 
tion. 

In  reality,  France  does  not 
possess  Paris  and  Paris  does  not 
possess  France.  Paris  is  just  a 
magical  center  where  people 
from  all  countries  have  con- 
verged, where  their  spirits  have 
met.  The  artistic  distinction  of 
this  place  is  more  universal  than 
it  is  French ;  that  universality 
has  been  its  strength  and  its  lure. 

In  the  last  decade  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  great  masters 
has  so  increased  the  world  over 
that  the  necessity  to  locate  for  a 
long  period  of  time  in  certain 
foreign  centers  does  not  exist  as 
it  did  before  our  greater  freedom 
of  contacts.  Today  we  can  flit 
abroad  for  a  few  months,  study- 
ing   where    we    choose,    observing      Courtesy  of  Kraushaar  Gal 

what  interests  us  and  return  to 
work  out  our  art  problems  in  our 
own  studios.  Besides  this,  all  our  cities  and 
even  towns  today  throughout  the  country 
have  museums  and  ever-changing  exhibitions 
through  which  we  can  keep  in  interesting 
contact  with  what  is  fine  and  old,  or  fine  and 
modern. 

I  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking  during  the 
year  and  a  half  I  recently  spent  abroad,  but 
my  conclusions  in  regard  to  America's  posi- 
tion as  a  creator  and  appreciator  of  art  are 
not  based  just  on  the  knowledge  that  a  year 
and  a  half  gives.  Before  this  I  had  spent 
many  years  living  in  ^^^^^^^^^ 
France  and  visited  vari- 
ous European  countries, 
and  I  got  to  know  the  life 
of  the  people  and  their 
attitude  toward  art  so 
well,  that  when  I  went 
abroad  this  last  time  it 
was  with  considerable 
background  of  acquain- 
tanceship— a  background 
of  thirteen  years  of  in- 
timate living  over  there. 
I  have  a  great  respect  and 
a  great  love  for  those 
countries  where  I  visited, 
and  what  I  am  saying  in 
this  article  is  not  apart 
from  that  respect  and  ap- 
preciation, but  looking 
facts  in  the  face.  And 
these  facts  are  that  the 
spirit  of  art  is  stupen- 
dously alive  today  in 
America  and  growing 
with  a  great  force 
through  every  section  of 
this  country ;  that  there  is 
an  understanding  and  en- 
joyment of  art  that  can 
no  longer  with  honesty  be 
ignored. 

One    of    the    reasons    I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  Eleanor,  Jean  and  Anne,  From 


The  Old  Clown,  From  a  Painting  by  John  Sloan 

there  is  increasing  manifestation  of  culture  in 
America  is  that  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  I  find  so  many  people  who  are  so 
deeply  and  essentially  kind — kindness  in  the 
relation  of  man  to  ii.an — one  might  pointedly 
add  of  man  to  woman,  and  profoundly  of 
man  toward  his  fellow  artists — a  kindness 
which  I  think  is  not  equalled,  according  to 
my  experiences,  among  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  I  feel  that  here  the  tendency  of 
art,  the  object  of  culture  development,  seems 
to  be  to  attain  a  power  of  human  sympathy 
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and  understanding,  to  arrive  at 
a  beautiful  relationship,  to  be- 
come truly  social. 

A  thing  that  I  have  remarked 
among  people  very  generally 
here  is  a  growing  desire  to  know, 
to  discriminate,  to  have  some 
part  in  the  arts.  The  people  are 
awake  in  this  respect.  They  are 
asking  questions  about  art.  That 
is  to  say,  the  ordinary  citizen  is 
asking  questions.  An  experience 
I  have  had  as  I  come  in  contact 
with  the  models  in  my  studio  is 
that  they  are  personally  inter- 
ested in  what  is  being  done.  Very 
often  abroad  the  model  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  artistic 
side  of  her  life  or  in  beauty  as 
the  artist  sees  it. 

Whereas,  here  the  model 
comes  to  the  studio.  She  may  be 
only  a  typical  little  flapper  in 
appearance,  but  presently  I  dis- 
cover that  she  is  interested — her 
interest  may  not  be  a  very  pro- 
found one,  nevertheless,  she  is 
interested  in  some  phase  of  art. 
I  hear  that  she  is  writing  poems, 
that  she  is  studying  dancing.  She 
wants  to  judge  my  pictures.  She 
questions  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad.  She  is  alive  with  inter- 
est. This  is  only  a  sign,  but  signs 
taken  from  the  common  people 
are  very  significant  of  a  general, 
or  at  least  the  beginning  of  some 
general,  current  of  thought. 
From  many  sources  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  people  as  a  whole  here 
are  more  interested  in  art  than  the  whole 
people  of  any  country  I  have  ever  been  in. 

At  a  dinner  a  visiting  foreign  artist  was 
making  a  speech — he  was  one  of  the  super- 
cilious and  patronizing  sort  who  speak  as 
though  they  come  to  this  "country  of  dollars 
and  little  culture"  at  great  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves, having  left  behind  an  environment 
where  "the  peasant  in  the  field,  or  the  por- 
tero  at  the  door,  has  art  at  his  finger  tips." 
This  speaker  went  warmly  on  to  say, 
however,  that  he  could 
|  foresee  a  great  develop- 
ment here  among  this 
now  too  young  people 
among  whom  he  finds 
all  his  finer  feelings  in 
such  a  state  of  loneli- 
ness. Of  course  he 
graciously  conveyed  to  us, 
the  present  company,  his 
faith  that  we  were  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  very 
cream,  if  not  the  only 
cream,  of  American  cul- 
ture. (In  fact,  he  would 
have  us  know  that,  at 
least,  with ,  us,  he  was 
fairly  comfortable. ) 
Then  he  went  on  to  de- 
fine his  prophecy.  We 
would  come  unto  it.  We 
were  to  be  transformed. 
A  day  would  come  when 
there  would  be  art, 
created  and  understood, 
in  America.  It  would 
come  — ■  not  now  —  but 
later— perhaps  not  in  this 
century  but  surely  in  the 
next! 

This  speech  was  only 
one  of  many  in  the  same 
vein  that  we  hear  season 
after    season.      And    this 
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speaker  is  not  alone  in  the 
ideas  he  expressed.  Many 
others  come  to  us  patroniz- 
ingly, and  many  Americans 
believe^that  the  patronizers 
have  spoken  the  truth. 

It  is  these  men  who  im- 
press upon  us  the  idea  of  our 
youth,  of  our  being  so  young 
and  raw,  "that  little  is  to  be 
expected  of  us  though  there 
may  be  a  hopeful  future  in 
store  for  us."  These  are  the 
men  who  impress  upon  us  the 
idea  of  the  age  and  the  dig- 
nity of  till  foreign  art.  It  is 
time  that  we  Americans  be- 
gan to  realize  that  Americans 
have  the  background  of  all  the 
world  and  of  all  the  ages, 
have  had  the  same  centuries 
of  development  and  have  in- 
herited the  same  bungle  of 
culture  that  all  Europe  has. 

That  the  European  has  no 
more  come  of  age  than  we 
bave  is  evidenced  all  over 
Europe,  in  his  environment, 
his  religion,  his  humanities, 
his  art.  He  has  not  a  greater 
dignity  or  a  superior  culture. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  people 
are  really  young  together, 
some  a  little  more  stodgy  than 
others,  some  a  little  more 
bumptious,  some  delight  more 
innocently  in  brutalities.  And 
there  is  no  evidence  that  there 
are  people  anywhere  whose  Courtesy  of  the  R«* 
culture  is  anything  else  than 
in  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment.     This    fact    is   inescapable. 

Everywhere  there  are  individuals  who  have 
attained;  but  nations  and  peoples  generally 
so  far  are  only  a  shade  away  from  barbarism. 
Let  anyone  go  to  Madrid,  Spain,  and  look 
at  the  new  street  which  increased  wealth  has 
made  possible — La  "Gran  Via.  Its  architec- 
tural vulgarity  is  unbelievable.     Right  there, 
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"Light,"  From  a  Painting  by  Van  Deering  Perrine 

amid  heritages  from  the  great  artists  of  the 
past,  that  have  made  it  famous,  a  new  street 
has  been  built  that  is  as  gaudy  and  vulgar  as 
a  Dutch  cake.  Yet  with  all  this  lavish  ex- 
penditure going  on,  they  do  only  some  paltry 
patching  up  of  that  old  structure,  the  Prado 
Museum,  which  houses  Velasquez,  in  what  is 
certainly  not  a  fireproof  building  and  where 


most  of  the  pictures  are  seen 
at  a  disadvantage.  And  at  the 
same  moment,  we  find  in  our 
"very  young  country"  an  in- 
creasing growth  of  buildings 
of  such  architectural  gran- 
deur, simplicity  and  loveliness 
that  anyone  with  a  sense  of 
dignity  must  have  a  continued 
thrill  of  pleasure  in  their  con- 
templation. 

As     I     walk     through    the 
streets   of    New   York    I   can 
see   hundreds   of   buildings  of 
beauty    and    dignity.      And    I 
can    look    back    into    the    past 
history      of      architecture      in 
America    and    point    out    the 
exquisite  beauty   of   those   old 
buildings     of     Annapolis,     of 
some  of  our  fine   New   Eng- 
land homes.   They  were  in  the 
manner    of    European    styles, 
but  there  was  a  spirit  added 
to   the  adaptation   which   was 
distinctively   American.      And 
then  coming  forward,  see  the 
beauty   of   our   modern    archi- 
tecture as  it  appears   through 
the    whole    gamut,    from    the 
country    home    to    the    great 
city     building.        These      are 
original    and    new,    and    they 
have    a    beauty    which    comes 
of    simplicity.     Where    adap- 
tation   occurs   there    has   been 
displayed    a    choice    of    selec- 
tion   and    a    construction    un- 
rivaled  in    any  other   modern 
architecture.     Even  in  the  in- 
stances   where    the    styles    of 
the  best  European  periods  have  been  adapted, 
there    is    a    selection    and    construction    that 
is    wholly    American.      They    are    not    the 
houses    or    public    buildings     that    one    sees 
in    any   other    country.      My    memory    holds 
the    inspiring    moment    when    I    entered    the 
grounds     and     into     the     house     built     for 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Benjamin  Wistar  Morris,  Architect 

The  Baldwin  house  is  Italian  in  character  with  rough  stucco  walls  capped  with  a  red  tile  roof 

Pink  Stucco  House  at  Shallow  Brook  Farm 


A  Farmhouse  Most  Successfully  Remodelled  into  a  Dignified  Italian  Villa  Is  the 
Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Baldwin,  jr.,  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

By  CORA  W.  WILSON 


SHALLOW  BROOK 
FARM  is  the  name  of 
this  artistic  Italian  villa. 
One  would  hardly  be- 
lieve it  was  an  undignified 
farm-house  of  too  many  small 
rooms,  situated  in  the  beauti- 
ful country  of  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y.,  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  a 
lover  of  music,  and  especially 
organ  music.  After  several 
trips  abroad  Mr.  Baldwin  de- 
cided to  build  a  wing  to  his 
house  to  accommodate  a  ma- 
jestic organ. 

After  a  long  consultation 
with  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  the 
architect,  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  farm-house  over  and 
add  two  wings  and  an  Italian 
garden. 

The  exterior  of  Mr.  Bald- 
win's house  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  pleasing  pink  tone  of 
stucco,  made  by  using  white 
cement,  pink  marble  grind- 
ing and  white  quartz,  the 
whole  producing  a  light  vivid 
tone,  keyed  to  harmonize  with 
a  Spanish  tile  roof  and  form- 
ing an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  travertine  stone  trim. 
The  music  room  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  The 
room  is  seventy-two  by  thirty- 
eight  feet,  the  wall  being 
twenty-nine  feet  high  and  the 
ceiling  thirty-two  and  one- 
half  feet  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof. 

The  inspiration  of  this  magnificent  room 
with  its  noble  atmosphere  and  proportions, 
was  found  in  San  Pietro  at  Perugia.  Al- 
though only  the  original  treatment  of  the 
choir-stalls  themselves  has  been  actually  util- 
ized, to  obtain  the  best  result  musically,  the 
entire  enclosed  space  has  been  constructed  on 


Dei  orations  and  Furnishings  by  John  H.  Hutaff,  Inc. 

Ballroom  and  music  room  in  the  Baldwin  home.     The  organ  was   installed  by  the 

Aeolian  Company  and  the  woodwork  and  balcony  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Hutaff.     The 

ceiling  was  copied  from  a  Sixteenth  Century  Italian  room 

the  principle  of  the  violin,  with  a  separate 
floor,  in  a  wall,  and  wooden  ceiling,  all  these 
capable  of  resounding  vibration  in  sym- 
pathetic response  to  the  pulsating  tones  of 
the  organ  pipes  and  yet  without  echo. 

Its    architectural    treatment    has    been    de- 
veloped  by  the  simplest  means,   an  oak  open 


truss  wooden  ceiling,  mel- 
lowed by  an  interesting,  yet 
simple  polychrome  decoration 
is  overhead.  Underneath  a 
travertine  border,  is  a  floor  in 
which  oak  has  been  employed. 
American  walnut  is  used  on 
the  other  portions  of  the 
room,  the  necessary  relief  and 
color  are  supplied  by  the  tapes- 
tries, a  famous  set  of  subjects 
of  the  Trojan  War,  dating 
from  about  1670. 

The  four  beautiful  silk 
flags  of  the  Allies,  hanging 
from  the  balcony  rail  at  the 
end  of  the  room  also  add  an 
exquisite  touch  of  color  and 
give  the  room  a  majestic  look. 
The  music  room  has  a 
great  organ  at  one  end  and 
an  echo  organ  at  the  other, 
with  an  antiphonal  organ 
placed  beneath  the  floor  and 
opening  into  the  room, 
through  the  spaces  under  the 
stalls  around  the  walls.  All 
are  played  from  the  console 
located  in  the  front  of  the 
door  leading  to  the  garden 
terrace. 

The  other  wing,  where  the 
banqueting   hall   is   located    is 
equally    as    handsome    as    the 
one      just      described.        The 
floor    of    this    room    is    gray 
Knoxville     honey     Tennessee 
marble.      The   room    is   28  x 
56   feet   and    I6y2   feet   high. 
With     the     severe     and     re- 
strained     treatment      of      its 
plaster    walls     and     exquisite    marble     flof-h', 
heavy   limestone  mantel,    relieve  the   severity 
of  the   room.     The  gorgeous  tapestries  have 
again  been  used  as  an  attractive  background 
and  color  scheme,  hanging  against  the  warm 
texture  of  the  plastered  wall. 

(Continued  on  page  go) 
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Corner  of  the 
beautiful  music 
room  in  t  h  e 
Balduin  home. 
The  rich  ical- 
nut  doors  are 
carved  Six- 
teenth  Century 
Italian  as  is  the 
red  velvet  chair. 
There  are  thirty- 
two  carved 
choir  stalls 
around  the 
tvalls  of  this 
room.  (At  the 
right) 


■ 


of  the 
guest  rooms  in 
the  Baldwin 
home,  the  beds 
old  Italian  with 
the  other  furni- 
ture in  keeping 
and  the  cano- 
pies and  spreads 
are  red  damask. 
The  walls  are 
rough  plaster 
stained  in  an 
antique  parch- 
ment color. 
(Below) 
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Fiew  o/  t/ie  Front  Facade  of  the  Gari  Melchers'  Home  at    Belli 


Located  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  Rappahannock 


A  Visit  to  Belmont,  the  Home  of  Gari  Melchers 

Illustrated  with   Views  of  Gari  Melchers'  Home  Indoors  and  Out  and  His 
Famous   Pastel   "Mother  and  Child" 


V 


ette, 


IRGINIA    is    the    home    of  historic 

houses.       In     Fredericksburg,  on     the 

Rappahannock,     lies    many    a  garden 

where     walked     Washington,  Lafay- 

and    Lee.     My   pilgrimage    to  the    old 


town  was  not  in  search  of  the 
the  past,  it  was  to  visit  "Bel- 
mont," the  home  of  Gari  Mel- 
chers, our  well-known  American 
artist,  whose  vital  art  is  a  liv- 
ing,  present-day  achievement  and 
whose  paintings  have  a  place  of 
honor  in  every  important  gallery 
abroad  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try. One  always  associates  Mr. 
Melchers  with  the  picturesque 
surroundings  of  his  Dutch  genre 
paintings,  his  home  in  north  Hol- 
land being  an  inspiration  to  his 
art;  and  as  I  passed  through  the 
quaint  old  city  of  Fredericksburg 
and  drove  over  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  whose  rushing  tide 
mirrored  the  glow  of  a  sunset 
sky  and  a  pale  young  moon,  I 
did  not  wonder  at  his  choice  of 
an  American  home. 

The  bridge  over  the  river  joins 
Fredericksburg  to  Falmouth,  and 
here,  indeed,  is  a  paintable  town. 
As  we  drove  up  the  long  clay 
road  ahead  of  us,  there  was 
"Nelson  Berry's  Store"  on  one 
side — the  subject  of  a  late  can- 
vas,— and  a  cottage  where  apple 
blossoms  had  inspired  a  tender 
water  color  of  spring,  and  an  inn 
where  stage  coaches  stopped  in 
the  days  of  old,  another  paint- 
able  landmark.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  passed  through  "The 
Gate  of  Lions"  to  meet  the  real 
lion  of  the  occasion,  who,  stand- 
ing on  his  broad,  hospitable  steps, 


glories 


By  ADALINE  D.  PIPER 

welcomed  us  to  Belmont.  Mrs.  Melchers  was 
no  less  cordial  in  her  greeting  and  we  found 
her  waiting  beside  a  fire  of  logs  in  a  room  of 
fine  proportion  made  interesting  by  its  collec- 
tion of  rare  old  things,  gathered  abroad  with 
an  artist's  understanding  eye. 


Mrs.  Melchers  is  her  husband's  chosen  type, 
as  the  many  portraits  painted  of  her  testify, 
and  whether  she  is  sewing  industriously  at 
her  tapestry  frame,  as  in  "Penelope,"  owned 
by  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  or  standing  in  great 


dignity  in 


Mother  and  Child,  From  a  Famous  Pastel  of  Gari  Melchers 


The  White  Satin  Gown"  in  the 
portrait  owned  by  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  she  always 
makes  a  picture,  and  her  hus- 
band's eyes  never  left  her  as  she 
made  tea  for  us,  the  fire  light 
and  candle  light  glancing  on  the 
old  silver  and  lustre  tea  set  and 
on  her  charming  blue  gown 
which  intensified  the  blue  of  her 
eyes. 

A  pen  portrait  of  Mr.  Mel- 
chers may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  know  his  art  and  not  the 
personality  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  Melchers  is  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  above  me- 
dium height,  a  leonine  head,  with 
ruddy  complexion,  broad  fore- 
head and  keen,  blue  eyes  looking 
out  from  overhanging  brows. 
Rather  reserved  and  silent,  ex- 
cept when  he  is  interested  in  the 
subject,  when  he  speaks  fluently 
and  with  authority. 

Vollard,  in  his  book  on  Renoir, 
tells  some  delightful  stories  of 
Renoir  that  endear  him  to  us  and 
are  naively  intime;  and  as  a  re- 
cent reviewer  has  remarked  that 
"Biographical  essays  are  interest- 
ing less  for  the  facts  which  the 
present  than  for  the  glimpses  the'* 
afford  into  the  personality  and 
habits  of  thought  of  the  author 
.  .  .  and  that  they  may  essay 
neither  intensity  of  treatment 
nor  profundity  of  insight,  and 
yet  be  peculiarly  valuable  because 
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of  the  writer's  intimate  relation- 
ship to  his  subject  matter,"  so  I 
think  that  knowing  something  of 
the  man  I  write  of,  I  may  ven- 
ture t^tell  of  a  side  of  him  that 
is  known  only   to  his   friends. 

His  love  of  beauty  he  shares 
in  common  with  all  artists,  and 
when  he  went  down  from  his 
New  York  studio  to  spend  a 
week  at  Belmont,  he  looked  with 
admiring  eyes  at  a  flock  of  tur- 
keys spreading  their  tails  and 
sweeping  grandly  down  the  ter- 
raced hillside,  the  sunlight  glint- 
ing on  their  coppery  feathers  ami 
enhancing  the  color  of  their  red 
wattles.  There  he  stood,  watch- 
ing them  with  delight,  and  see- 
ing his  interest  his  wife  joined 
him.  "That  large  one,"  she  said. 
"we  will  have  for  Thanksgiving; 
and  that  one  there  when  Air.  15. 
comes  next  week;  and  there  is  a 
fine  one  for  Christmas  dinner!" 

Mr.  Meichers:  "Kill  the  tur- 
keys?" 

Mrs.  Meichers:  "Of  course. 
why  else  are  we  raising  them  ?" 
(Silence.) 

Mr.  Meichers:  "But  we  don't 
cut  down  the  trees,  and  the  tur- 
keys are  even  more  ornamental." 

Mrs.  Meichers:  "That's  ab- 
surd, Gari.  You  won't  miss 
them   from   the   flock." 

Mr.  Meichers  brooded  all  the 
afternoon    on    the    fate    of    the 
turkeys,    so    decorative,    so    fine,    and    to    be 
killed!     Finally  he  approached  his  wife. 

Mr.  Meichers:  "Will  you  promise  me  not 
to  have  the  turkeys  killed?" 

Mrs.  Meichers:  "Why,  yes,  I  will  promise." 

Mr.    Meichers    (highly   pleased):    "Shake 
hands  on  that.     It's  a  bargain!" 

And  the  turkeys  were  spared. 

Mr.  Meichers  is.  physically  strong,  but  on 
one   of    his    hurried    trips    from    Holland    to 
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The  Sun  Parlor  at  Belmont,  from  a  Photograph  by  Adaline  D.  Piper 


New  York  he  was  taken  ill,  and  on  landing 
there  went  to  a  hospital,  where  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  attention  from  his  many 
friends.  Mr.  D.,  who  was  sailing  for  Europe, 
left  an  order  for  a  daily  offering.  Every 
morning  great  boxes  of  blossoms  arrived. 
Finally  Mr.  Meichers  called  the  nurse  and 
said :  "Go  to  the  telephone  and  tell  that  florist 
not  to  send  any  more  flowers  here,  Mr. 
Meichers  has  passed  away!" 


Of  his  kindness,  of  his  love 
of  little  children,  of  his  gift  of 
friendship,  of  his  wit  as  toast- 
master  and  delightful  reconteur, 
1  could  write  at  length,  but  I 
must  pass  on  to  beautiful  Bel- 
mont, with  its  simple,  austere 
Colonial  architecture  and  the  col- 
lection of  paintings  hanging  in 
the  spacious,  well-lighted  rooms, 
numbering  among  them  such 
masters  as  Gainsborough,  Tro- 
yon,  Mauve,  Berthe  Morisot, 
Raffaelli,  George  Hitchcock, 
Puvis  de  Chavanne,  Bernard, 
Snyders,  and  Cornelius  de  Vos. 

A  new  gallery  has  just  been 
erected  and  will  hold  his  own 
canvases,  which  are  to  be  brought 
from  the  Holland  and  Paris 
studios.  This  large  gallery  has 
the  simplicity  of  a  Greek  temple 
and  takes  its  place  in  the  suave 
setting.  The  placing  of  each 
stone  was  superintended  by  Mr. 
Meichers;  the  gray  and  soft  rose 
and  yellow  tones  in  the  flat 
blocks  are  most  harmonious. 
This  building  is  made  for  time 
and  has  a  permanency  that  few 
such  structures  possess  in  Amer- 
ica. With  his  usual  penchant  for 
collecting  studios,  Mr.  Meichers 
has  three  on  his  place.  Across 
the  lawn,  down  the  terraced  hill- 
side, with  its  garden  bordered 
with  old  box,  is  the  studio  where 
the  Madonna  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock was  painted — a  modern  madonna,  an 
American  mother  with  her  baby.  The  river 
with  its  tiny  houses  along  its  banks,  a  colorful 
distance,  a  little  too  insistent  in  the  photo- 
graph, but  taking  its  place  in  the  painting, 
which  is  an  important  work  of  art.  This 
oft-painted  subject  is  here  decidedly  individ- 
ual. The  baby  is  fine  and  vigorous,  well 
modelled,  as  his  babies  always  are,  the  mother 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


A  Stream  Running  Through  the  Estate  of  Belmont.    A  Garden  Famous  Because  Here  Walked  Many  a  Time  Washington,  Lafayette  and  Le 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Spanish  Furniture  of  the  XVI  and  XVII  Centuries 

- 


Illustrated  with  Photographs  Taken  by  Mr.  Bottomley  in  Some  of  the 

Most  Famous  of  the  Old  Spanish  Houses 

By  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  BOTTOMLEY 


THE  common  belief,  as  Havelock  Ellis 
says,  that  Spain  is  a  rigidly  conserva- 
tive country,  unchanging  and  unchange- 
able, is  not  without  an  element  of  truth. 
There  is  a  certain  tenacity  of  fibre  in  the 
people  of  this  land  tempered  during  untold 
generations  by  the  mingled  fire  and  ice  of  their 
keen  Castilian  climate,  which  makes  it  easy 
to  recognize  in  the  Spaniard  of  today  the 
Iberian  described  by  Strabo,  two  thousand 
years  ago.  But  the  Spaniard's  tenacity  of 
fibre  is  like  that  of  his  famed  old  Toledo 
blades ;  it  admits  of  a  high  degree  of  flexibility. 
The  conservatism  and  traditionalism  of  the 
Spaniard,  we  have  to  realize,  are  compatible 
not  only  with  an  aptitude  for  change,  but 
even  with  an  eager  delight  in  the  novelty  and 
a  certain  discontent  with  the  past.  An  ex- 
cessive admiration  for  everything  foreign,  cou- 
pled with  a  feeling  of  perfect  self-sufficiency 
for  things  Spanish,  a  feeling  even  of  perfect 
assurance  of  the  superiority  of  things  Spanish 
is,  indeed,  by  no  means  a  new  Spanish  char- 
acteristic. This  combination  of  points  of 
view  has  given  a  wide  range  in  styles  to  all 
works  of  art  in  this  country.  From  the  earli- 
est times  the  peninsula  has  been  subject  to 
many  and  frequent  foreign  influences.  The 
early  Phoenicians  through  their  trading  towns 
brought  the  culture  and  art  of  Asia  and  from 
then  on  the  Greeks,  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Moors,  the  Saracens  through  the  Crusades, 
the  Italians,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  have 
each  and  all,  either  as  conquerors  or  con- 
quered, left  a  distinct  imprint  on  the  art  of 
the  country.  I  say  the  art  with  a  certain  res- 
ervation, for  while  one  may  trace  here  and 
there  clear  and  direct  influences,  the  character 
of  the  race  appears  to  remain  practically  un- 
changed throughout  this  long  period.  The 
nation  and  the  national  taste  and  character- 
istics are  today  individual,  different  from  those 
of  any  other  country  and  still  would  translate 
and  modify,  in  a  truly  national  way,  all  these 
varying  influences. 

Spain  is  not  a  land  of  great  artists.  That 
is  a  fact  we  sometimes  fail  to  recognize  at 
first.  If  we  come  from  the  New  World,  the 
wealth  of  imagination,  the  facility  and  bril- 
liance of  execution,  the  dramatic  quality  of 
the  paintings,  the  architecture  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  sculpture  are  apt  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing. Even  more  so  in  the  minor  arts,  such  as 
iron  work,  furniture  design,  and  textile  and 
embroidery  work,  where  the  brilliant  sense 
of  composition  and  decoration  are  strikingly 
evident,  we  are  at  first  completely  carried 
away.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  lack  of 
restraint,  of  study  and  of  beauty  except  in 
very  rare  examples.  Spain  has  produced  no 
Titian,  no  Donatello,  no  San  Michele.  The 
art  is  various,  vigorous,  romantic  in  the  high- 
est degree.  Nearly  every  great  Spanish 
church  has  carved  walnut  choir  stalls  that 
are  treasures  of  delight,  each  with  its  own 
special  character.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  facility  of  wood  which  enabled  the 
Spaniard  to  attain  such  success  in  this 
medium.  For  a  different  reason  he  was 
equally  successful  in  the  use  of  iron ;  here  ex- 
travagance as  well  as  grotesque  realism  is  in- 
evitably checked,  and  for  the  combination  of 
restrained  boldness  with  harmony,  the  iron 
work  screens  of  Spanish  churches,  notably  at 
Seville,  Toledo,  and  Burgos,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed.    In  the  art  of  furniture-making,   the 


practical  requirements  imposed  upon  the 
worker  by  the  quality  of  the  material  and  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put  have  produced  a  style 
individual,  varied  and  beautiful. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  for  a  short  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  furniture  of  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  examples 
which  can  give  any  idea  of  the  great  variety 
of  style  and  type  of  such  a  large  subject.  Of 
the  earliest  furniture  belonging  to  Moorish 
and  Gothic  times,  but  little  remains  and  much 
of  this  is  mostly  of  great  size,  often  crude 
and  heavy.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
work,  although  frequently  beautiful,  is  less 
national  in  its  style,  as  great  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  more  elegant  foreign  styles  of  France 
and  Italy  and  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  deliberately  dis- 
carded. In  these  two  centuries,  therefore,  we 
find  most  of  the  material  which  would  be 
useful  to  us  and  at  the  same  time  character- 
istic of  the  style. 

These  works  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  furniture  of  palaces  and  that 
of  the  more  modest  provincial  houses.  In  all 
of  it,  through  the  various  waves  of  foreign  in- 
fluence, Flemish,  and  Italian  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  later  the  French,  one  internal 
semi-Oriental  influence  was  always  present. 
It  was  the  Mudejar  style,  that  curious  com- 
bination of  Christian  and  Moorish  design 
that  permeated  the  entire  art  of  Spain. 

Of  early  Spanish  furniture  many  pieces  that 
are  necessities  to  us  were  practically  unknown. 
Imagine  a  house  today  without  comfortable 
armchairs,  sofas,  bureaus,  chiffoniers  and  desks, 
and  yet,  if  one  knows  all  about  their  tables, 
chairs,  benches,  chests — the  invariable  substi- 
tutes for  bureaus — varguenos,  beds  and  cab- 
inets, the  entire  subject  is  covered.  These, 
with  the  addition  of  such  decorative  adjuncts 
as  pictures  and  mirror-frames,  tapestries,  silks 
and  embroideries  and  smaller  objects  like 
braziers,  lanterns,  candelabra,  sconces  and 
coffrets  or  table  boxes,  would  make  a  repre- 
sentative list. 

The  best  designed  dining  tables  were  those 
used  in  the  monasteries  and  are  universally 
known  today  as  refectory  tables.  In  private 
houses,  the  tables  were  simple  affairs  made  of 
boards  built  up  on  trestles  or  supported  on  a 
central  post  with  spreading  feet  and  owing  to 
their  plainness  but  few  remain  today.  The 
former  types  are  made  with  or  without 
drawers,  have  turned  legs  set  vertically,  or 
splayed  legs  with  waved  or  lyre  form.  The 
splayed  leg  type  is  held  together  by  wrought 
iron  braces,  that  with  turned  legs  by  wooden 
stretchers.  These  tables  are  easily  demount- 
able and  may  be  folded  up  and  packed  flat,  an 
interesting  result  of  the  habit  of  households 
when  traveling  of  taking  all  their  furniture 
along  on  pack-horses  or  mules.  Inns  were  un- 
furnished, even  being  without  beds,  and  fur- 
niture was  so  rare  and  considered  so  valuable 
that  when  a  house,  a  castle  or  a  palace  was 
vacated  even  for  a  season,  most  of  the  furni- 
ture was  carried  along.  The  table  with 
spread  legs  is  made  in  large  and  small  sizes, 
but  the  only  other  type  of  tables  found  are 
kitchen  tables  sometimes  gate-leg,  with  round 
tops,  and  sometimes  square. 

The  Spanish  armchair  was  often  covered 
with  tooled  leather  in  geometric  patterns  and 
was  always  fastened  by  hand-made  brass  or 
iron   nails.      The   seat   was    provided  with    a 


substantial  leather  or  velvet  cushion.  The 
form  was  simple  in  the  extreme  and  from  it  in 
this  country  we  may  trace  the  descent  of  the 
heavy  "Mission"  type.  On  the  oldest  exam- 
ples there  was  a  long  staple  serving  also  as  a 
brace  across  the  back,  and  this  unhooked  and 
the  broad  front  stretcher  taken  out  of  its 
sockets,  frame  and  leather  collapsed  and  the 
chair  could  accompany  its  owner  on  his  jour- 
ney. These  are  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
the  recividor  of  the  Palacio  Oleza. 

With  the  addition  of  a  carved  front 
stretcher,  the  leather  covered  with  velvet,  or 
silk  trimmed  with  rich  galloon  and  fringe, 
this  armchair  served  for  the  salon.  With  the 
addition  of  carving  and  enriched  covering,  this 
chair  became  extremely  decorative,  although 
never  comfortable. 

Side  chairs  varied  with  the  region.  In 
Aragon  and  Navarre,  they  were  made  entirely 
of  wood  with  small  arches  across  the  back 
supported  on  turned  spindles;  in  the  high- 
lands, in  Santander,  they  had  the  corded  seat 
as  well  as  the  wood  seat,  while  in  Catalonia 
and  Mallorca  the  chair  back  appears  to  have 
been  more  common  than  the  back  with  splats. 

After  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  Chi- 
nese and  Indian  art  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Andalusia  and  Catalonia  developed  a 
great  fondness  for  lacquered  furniture.  The 
backs  were  high  with  carved  and  turned  posts 
and  splats  of  elaborate  outline.  The  colors 
used  were  either  green,  ivory  white,  or  terra- 
cotta red,  enriched  with  gilt  and  in  some  rare 
cases  the  entire  chair  was  gilt  over  a  coat  of 
"yeso,"  or  hard  plaster  and  then  heightened 
with  flowers  in  color.  An  interesting  example 
is  seen  opposite,  in  the  Palacio  Vivot. 
Benches,  to  judge  from  the  number  extant, 
were  used  everywhere  from  the  service  quar- 
ters to  the  state  drawing-room  and  from  the 
humblest  inn  to  the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. Interesting  examples  are  shown  in  the 
Pantry  of  Son  Sarria  and  the  drawing-room 
of  the  Palacio  Oleza.  Most  benches  are 
demountable,  the  back  hinged  to  fold  down 
on  the  seat  and  the  legs  fold  under  when 
the  iron  braces  are  released.  The  upholstered 
bench  was  much  used.  Leather  or  velvet 
was  quilted  into  lozenge  or  fish-scale  patterns 
with  heavy  raw  linen  thread. 

Chests  were  as  indispensable  as  tables  and 
chairs.  They  held  clothing,  linen,  silver, 
tools  and  grain  and  served  as  seats  as  well. 
Chests  were  sometimes  carved  all  over  with 
incised  geometric  designs,  sometimes  inlaid 
with  colored  woods,  ivory,  and  mother-of- 
pearl.  In  Catalonia  in  the  Northeast,  the 
chests  were  more  important  with  moldings 
and  carving  in  relief.  The  leather  or  fabric 
covered  chest  is,  however,  particularly 
Spanish.  The  lid  is  usually  arched  or  three- 
sided,  the  inside  is  silk  lined  and  trimmed 
with  ribbon,  while  the  outside,  of  costly  vel- 
vet or  damask,  is  usually  crimson  with  orna- 
mented brass  nails,  is  richly  studded  in  a  great 
variety  of  patterns. 

The  vargueno  is  a  pre-eminently  Castilian 
piece  of  furniture  of  great  variety  and  eve,ry 
degree  of  richness;  it  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  desk  and  cabinet.  A  chest  of  small 
drawers  enclosed  by  a  lid  hinged  at  the 
bottom  to  form  a  shelf  surmounts  a  table, 
trestle  or  set  of  drawers.  The  front  when 
closed  shows  a  number  of  pierced  placques  of 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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The  pantry  at  Son  Sarria,  Mallorca.    The  furniture  is  characteristic  of 

Spanish  serving  rooms,  with  tiled  edges  to  the  benches  and  shelves. 

The  use  of  shelves  in  this  room  is  most  characteristic  and  conducive  to 

to  picturesque  and  colorful  effects 


Great  entrance  hall  of  the  Palacio  Maroto,  Palma  de  Mallorca.  In 
Palma  the  great  houses  show  more  clearly  than  any  others  in  Spain 
the  appearance  which  they  had  in  the  XVII  Century.  Note  the  typical 
table  with  iron  stretcher  and  the  red  velvet  chest,  decorated  with  pat- 
terns of  gilt  nails 


Entrance  or  recividor  of  the  Palacio  Oleza,  Palma  de  Mallorca.  The 
chandelier  is  of  wood  in  vermillion  and  gold  lacquer,  chairs  covered  with 
leather,  table  with  iron  stretchers  and  silver  brazier  are  characteristic  of 
the  style.  The  floor  of  this  hall  is  of  limestone,  which  is  lightly  sanded 
every  day 


State  bedroom  in  the  Palacio  Vivot,  Palma  de  Mallorca.  The  wooden  frame 
of  the  bed  which  is  richly  turned  and  carved  is  surmounted  by  gold  finials. 
The  draperies  are  in  soft  gray-green  brocade,  embroidered  in  gold.  The 
chair  which  is  characteristic  of  the  XVII  Century  is  done  in  which  lacquer 
and  gold  with  a  covering  of  red  damask 
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1 


Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

Illustrated  with  Rooms  Done  After  the  Fashion  of  the  Contemporary  Italian  Period 


IF  interior  decorators  were  given  to  wish- 
ing,  or  wailing  of  their  woes  in  the 
market  place,  their  cry  would  be,  "Give 
us  lines  and  proportions  in  modern  apart- 
ments. Build  with  thought  not  only  of 
the  problems  of  construction,  but  also  with 
a  little  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
interior  decorator." 

In  a  great  many  homes  these  days,  decorat- 
ing is  a  grim  business,  a  sort  of  tussle  with 
low  ceilings — poorly  propor- 
tioned doors,  inappropriate 
and  cheap  trims,  and  the  ever- 
present  radiators.  Fireplaces 
and  mantels  are  often  badly 
disposed,  and  while  beautiful 
in  themselves,  are  frequently 
placed  out  of  balance  to  the 
room  proportions  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  space,  plumbing 
and  what  not,  rather  than  the 
demands  of  architectural 
beauty.  A  pertinent  example 
of  bad  placing  of  mantels  is 
shown  here  in  an  apartment 
living  room:  A  re-modelled 
building;  many  of  the  archi- 
tectural changes  necessary 
brought  out  unbalanced  lines. 
and  many  times  the  main 
point  of  interest  was  off- 
centre,  as  in  this  case.     This 

(Right)— The  dining  room  of  a 
famous  opera  star  shows  how  the 
setting  and  atmosphere  of  Venice 
can  be  achieved  in  a  modern 
apartment.  The  iron  gate  at  the 
left   is  old  Renaissance  Italian 


By  ROY  BELMONT 

1' ice-President  of  J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co.,  Inc. 

problem  was  to  not  accept  unduly  the  fire- 
place so  the  walls  were  done  in  a  roughed 
old  gold  plaster,  and  the  woodwork  and  book- 
shelves painted  the  same  tone  of  old  gold, 
glazed.  The  mantel  was  marblcized  in 
black  and  gold,  after  the  Italian  Sienna 
marble,  matching  the  pilasters  of  an  arch 
leading  into  the  foyer,  and  ceased  to  be  too 
outstanding  and  awkward  a  feature,  but 
melded    into    the    entire    unit.       It     required 


careful  thought  to  make  it  a  homelike  inci- 
dent, round  which  chairs  and  tables  could  be 
gathered  with  a  feeling  of  completeness  and 
charm. 

The  room  which  evolved  around  this  man- 
tel was  a  medley  of  Italian  styles,  the 
furniture  a  happy  combination  of  all  types 
of  Italian  artistry,  from  the  early  provenqal 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  colors  used 
were  in  soft  harmony  with  the  old  gold  walls. 
The  hues  varied  from  the 
warm  rose  yellow  of  the  cur- 
tains to  a  deeper  rose  on  the 
satin  of  the  sofa ;  old  gold 
damask  on  the  fine  antique 
chairs,  sea-green  damask  on 
another  sofa;  that  same  green 
being  picked  up  again  in  the 
Flemish  tapestry  fragments  on 
the  provengal  armchairs.  A 
rug  of  tete-de-negre  chenille 
covered  the  floor  leaving  a 
dusky  polished  margin  to 
gleam  beneath  the  dull  gold 
wal 

Round  the  mantel  were 
grouped  a  Renaissance  sofa, 
small  tables  also  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  two  provengal  arm- 
chairs, done  in  Flemish 
tapestry,  and  an  old  Italian 
commode.       The    latter    was 

(Below)  —  Italian  Renaissance 
room.  The  rough  plaster  walls 
are  done  in  old  gold  making  a 
fine  background  for  the  Murillo 
Madonna  and  a  pair  of  Venetian 
mirrors 


Interiors  by  J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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(Above) — Living  Room  in  which  the  illu- 
sion of  height  and  space  is  achieved  by  the 
long  lines  of  the  panelling.  A  modern 
couch  is  used  tvith  a  Louis  XV  writing 
table  and  a  French  crystal  globe 

walnut  inlaid  with  pearwood,  the 
pilasters  supporting  the  top  exquisitely 
carved.  A  footstool,  Florentine,  up- 
holstered in  church  velvet  and  em- 
broidery, made  a  rich  note  of  color 
against  the  dark  rug,  and  seemed  to 
belong  in  the  same  group  with  the 
Cinquecento  Madonna  painting  over 
the  chest.  Atop  the  mantel  was  hung 
a  mirror,  very  simple  in  its  lines,  the 
frame  was  old  Florentine,  the  glass 
itself  modern.     Rather  to  the  contrary 


(Left) — The  foyer  leading  into  an  Italian 
Renaissance  living  room.  The  pilasters  are 
marbleized  like  the  mantel.  There  is  a 
fine  simplicity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
windows 

of  the  thought  of  some  of  our  good 
friends,  we  do  manage  to  be  practical 
on  occasion  and  give  milady  an  op- 
portunity to  appreciate  her  own  beauty 
as  well  as  our  handiwork!  On  both 
sides  of  the  mirror  were  girondolles, 
adopted  from  old  church  altar  urns, 
modified  slightly  with  new  arms  of 
silver,  hung  with  crystals  and  deco- 
rated with  a  finial  of  glass  flowers. 
The  urns  were  silver  with  marbleized 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


A  modern  room  treated  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  fashion.     The  table  is  old  Italian,  the   arm  chairs  Provincial  Italian  finished 
and  the  little  antique  Florentine  foot  stool  in  red  velvet  and  embroidery 


Flemish  tapestry. 
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Bourdelle  and  Maillol 


The  Two  Great  Sculptors  of  France  to  Be  Shown 
This  Season  for  the  First  Time 
By  LORNA  BIRTWELL 


TWO   notable   exhi-  rugged,  heroic  and   ideal  in  sculpture;  while 

bitions  of  the  work  the  sensuality  of  Maillol's  nudes  is  as  candid, 

of  French  sculptors  as  calm,  as  wholesome  as  earth, 

will    take    place    in  Again  both  have  been  undiverted  from  their 

New  York  this  year,  both  course  by  the  vortex  of  the  experimental  and 

through  the  efforts  of  an  eccentric    in    art    which    has    swirled    around 
Never    consciously     reactionary,     they 


American  patron  of  art. 
The  Grand  Central  Gal- 
leries will  house  the  first 
— an  extensive  showing  of 
the  sculpture  of  Antoine 
Bourdelle — in  the  two 
middle  weeks  of  Novem- 
ber. Although  Bourdelle 
is  admittedly  the  greatest 
living  French  sculptor  and 
well  known  by  reputation 
in  America,  there  has  so 
far  been  only  one  rather 
meagre  exhibition  of  his 
work  here.  The  coming 
show  will   present    Bour- 

Small   bronze   statuettes 

by     Maillol     from     the 

collection     of    Frank 

Crowninshield 

delle  in  all  his  aspects  and  in  the  whole 
range  of  his  work,  from  his  earliest  period 
down  to  the  present.  The  exhibition  will 
later  be  held  in  the 
other  important  cities 
of  the  country. 

For  the  other  show, 
that  of  the  sculpture  of 
Aristide  Maillol  ar- 
rangements will  be  an- 
nounced shortly  and 
will  include  an  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York. 
Maillol  is  still  hardly 
a  name  outside  of  artis- 
tic circles.  But  among 
artists  and  art  critics 
he  has  excited  bound- 
less enthusiasm.  He  is 
the  artist's  artist  and 
sculptor's  sculptor  par 
excellence. 

Although  the  style 
both  of  Bourdelle  and 
of  Maillol  is  highly 
distinctive  and  unmis- 
takable, it  is  not  un- 
fitting that  they  should 
be  exhibited  in  the 
same  art  season  and 
under  the  same  aus- 
pices ;  for  they  have  I 
certain  fundamentals 
in  common. 

In  the  first  place 
both  men  were 
coming  to  their 
artistic  maturity 
when  the  influence 
of  Rodin  was 
dominant  in 
French  sculpture.  Bourdelle  was,  in  fact, 
Rodin's  pupil  and  has  remained  gratefully 
recognizant — now  that  the  counter-attack  on 
Rodin  is  in  full  cry — of  the  amazing  technical 
skill  of  his  master,  that  technical  skill  which 
made  of  stone  a  melting  and  fluent  medium. 
But  both  Bourdelle  and  Maillol  have  instinc- 
tively repudiated  the  frail,  voluptuous  pseudo- 
classicism     of     Rodin ;     Bourdelle     for     the 


La  Victoire  by  Bourdelle 


them 

have,  at  the  same  time,  failed  to  be  intrigued 
by  the  diverting  adventures  of  Cubism, 
Futurism,  Dadaism.  Picasso  and  Brancusi 
are  waves  that  have  washed  around  and  over 
but  never  submerged  them.  They  have  never 
been  men  of  a  school  or  of  a  movement. 

Lastly,    Bourdelle   and   Maillol   are  in   the 
deepest    and    most    essential    meaning   of    the 
word,  classics.     For  what  is  it  to  be  a  classic, 
if  it  is  not  to  wring  from  the  particular  and 
accidental     and     transitory    a    sense    of    the 
eternal,  and  to  patiently  and  devotedly  mas- 
ter the   technical  means  which  shall   give   to 
the   moment   of  emotional   revelation   a  clear 
and  beautiful  outward  expression  ?    The 
restraint,    the    economy    of    means,    the 
"rightness,"  the  feeling  of  timelessness, 
which  in  all  ages  we  call  classic  are,  I 
think,  essentially  this. 

Antoine  Bourdelle  has  attained  his 
greatest  eminence  as  an  architectural 
sculptor.  His  individual  figures  and  groups 
have  been  conceived  with  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  setting  which  they  were  to  occupy  and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  sculpture  not  only  per- 
fectly adorns  the  setting  but  the  setting  itself 
enhances  the  sculpture.  This 
quality  in  his  work  Bourdelle  him- 
self attributes  to  the  fai_t  that  his 
father  was  a  cabinet-maker  and 
that  he  himself  as  a  youth  studied 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
Toulouse,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  study  of  drawing,  for  which 
he  had  a  veritable  passion, 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  mak- 
ing furniture.  Notable  examples 
of  Bourdelle's  groups  designed  for 
a  special  setting  are  his  Genera 
Alvear,  ordered  by  Argentina 
details  of  which  are  reproducec 
on  this  page;  his  Polish  Epic, 
celebrating  the  Polish  hero, 
Mickiewicz;  his  Virgin  of  Alsace 
erected  in  a  pass  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains ;  and  a 
still  uncompleted  work- 
commemorating  the 
miners  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  World  War. 

From    Toulouse,    Bour- 
delle went  to   Paris  where 
he  lived    the   usual   life   of 
the  poor  art  student,   tast- 
ing the  bitter   and   yet  ex- 
hilarating fruit  of  high  and 
youthful  aspiration,  coupled 
with     lack    of     recognition 
and  economic  stress.    Bour- 
delle's    later     success     has 
never  made  him  forget  his 
struggling     student     years. 
He  has  been  a  sympathetic 
teacher  to  the  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  have 
come    to    him    from    all 
parts  of  the  world ;  and 
he  has  made  many  pleas 
fo#  encouragement     on 
the    part    of    the    public 


in  New  York 


and,  especially,  on  the 
part  of  rich  patrons,  to- 
ward youthful   talent. 

Bourdelle  has  drawn 
his  inspiration  from  both 
pagan  and  Christian 
sources,  from  Greek  and 
Goth    alike.      Thus    one 


Eloquence  by  Bourdelle 


finds  such  subjects  as  Pallas,  Penelope,  the 
powerful  Hercules,  and  his  magnificent  Dy- 
ing Centaur,  alongside  of  his  mediaeval 
studies,  like  the  two  figures  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
one  depicting  her  as  the  warrior  saint,  the 
other  as  a  simple,  devout  peasant 
girl  at  prayer. 

Notable  among  his  works,  also, 
re  a  series  of  portrait  busts  which 
include  the  noble  head  of  Beetho- 
ven, the  bust  of  Ingres  and  por- 
traits of  his  teachers,  Carpeaux 
and  Rodin. 

Bourdelle  found  himself  at  one 
time,  for  reasons  of  health,  forced 
to  give  up  sculpture.     With  char- 
acteristic versatility  he  threw  him- 
self, for  the  time  being,  into  paint- 
ing.    Out  of  this  dual  knowledge 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  another 
interesting  phase  of  his  work  has 
been  born.     He  has  experimented 
widely  in  the  decoration  of  public 
buildings  with  a  sculptural  fresco, 
executed  like  a  water-color  in  ex- 
treme haste,   with   no  opportunity 
for  slow  and  patient  revision,  the 
plaster  being  put  on  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  color  in  the  afternoon. 
Bourdelle  has  so  decorated  the  in- 
terior of  the  Theatre  des  Champs 
Elysees,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.    The  figures  in  these 
frescoes  seem  incorporate  with  the 
building,    not   excrescences   on    it; 
and    the    rapidly   executed   designs 
are   bold    and   interesting.      Bour- 
delle's personality,  while  not  lack- 
ing in  fire,  is,  nevertheless,  gentle 
and    simple.      He    has    married    a 
Greek  lady,  who  has  devoted  her? 
to    his    career    and    interests.' 
Together   they   preside   over 
Bourdelle's  studio  and  school 
in  Paris.    Out  of  that  studio 
come  works  of  lasting  beauty 
and    power,    some   of   which 
we    are    fortunately   able    to 
show  in  our  illustrations. 
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There  is  so  little  to  say  of  Maillol — except 
that  he  is — Maillol.  But  that,  in  itself,  is 
so  much. 

Look  at  the  whole  range  of  his  work:  his 
life-siz<£sculpture,  his  figurines,  his  drawings, 
his  lithographs,  and  what  does  one  see:*  Prac- 
tically only  one  thing — nudes  of  women.  Sim- 
ple women  in  homely  attitudes.  Women 
with  broad  hips  and  thick  ankles,  built  strongly 
for  toil  and  the  bearing  of  children.  Un- 
romantic  and  unselfconscious  women  who 
have  never  heard  the  imbecilities  about  the 
"eternal  feminine."  And  yet,  they  are,  each 
and  every  one,  the  eternal  woman,  simple 
creatures  of  "an  exquisite  homely  naturalness," 
each  one  breathing  a  profound  unnervous 
calm. 

Of  the  technical  excellence  of  those  sculp- 
tures and  drawings  much  might  and  will  be 
said:  of   the  beauty   and  strength  of   the  de- 
sign, of  the  skill  in  the  use  of  the  particular 
medium,  of  texture,  tone  and  patine,  of  the 
sense  of  absolute  flesh  and  bone  reality.     One 
may  even  hear  legends  of  Maillol's  pride  in 
the  particular  kind  of  paper  that  he  himsel 
manufactures    for   his   lithographs. 
But   his   immense  technical    virtu- 
osity exists  as  a  means,  not  as  an 
end,  as  is  often  the  case. 

There  are  moments — one  could 
count  them  on  the  fingers  of  the 
hands — when  one  suddenly  knows 
that  only  a  few  things  in  life  are 
good  and  that  of  those  few  things 
there  can  be  no  doubt  or  question. 
One  does  not  ask  at  such  times  for 
any  precise  definition  of  that  ultimate,  sud- 
denly rediscovered  good — it  is  an  emotional 
experience  rather  than  a  philosophical  con- 
cept— but  in  it  one  feels  the  deeper,  wider 
rhythm  of  nature,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the 
simplest,  most  essential  pattern  of  life. 

From  such  moments  one  comes  back  to  the 
immediacies  of  everyday  existence — its  quick, 
shallow  cerebration,  its  zest,  its  trailing  de- 
spair— either  exalted  or  dazed  or  feeling  rather 
foolish,  as  his  tempera- 
ment may  be.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  functions 
of  a  truly  great  art  to 
evoke  them.  Maillol's 
nudes  have  that  quality. 

He  has  been  work- 
ing with  enthusiasm 
since  the  War  on  vari- 
ous memorials  ordered 
by  municipalities  in  his 
native  province  in 
southern  France.  These 
commissions  have  not 
greatly  changed  his 
manner.  A  little  more 
clarified  and  exalted, 
his  sculptures  are  still 
seen  to  be  those  calm 
figures  of  earth,  so  de- 
void of  sentimentality, 
so  quietly  full  of 
meaning. 

As  Bourdelle  and 
Maillol  are  coming  so 
freshly  to  us  it  would 

not  be  uninteresting  to  sense  through  im- 
portant criticism  something  of  the  French  at- 
titude toward  these  two  great  men.  In  Le 
Temps,  Thiebault  Sisson  has  written  most 
interestingly  of  modern  French  sculpture  as 
fi.fcws:  "A  tradition  in  which  all  the  steps 
of  the  ladder  are  exactly  parallel  would  be 
worse  than  meaningless. 

"Let  me  illustrate  my  thought  by  an  example. 
I  will  take  that  of  Bourdelle  and  Rodin. 
Bourdelle,  after  having  been  a  pupil  of 
Rodin  and  the  kind  of  pupil  who  had  assimi- 
lated his  master's  style  and  methods  so  thor- 


figure  by  Maillol  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Goodyear 

oughlj  that  we  could  work  on  a  detail  of  a 
group  that  would  ultimately  be  signed  by 
Rodin — quite  justly  since  Rodin  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  idea — Bourdelle,  I  say,  arrived 
at  quite  a  different  conception  of  sculpture. 
Passionate  lover  of  life  that  Rodin  was,  he 
exalted  it  in  his  work  with  sensibility  and 
with  ardor ;  but  he  really  created  only  frag- 
ments. An  enthusiast  over  the  old  cathedrals, 
of  which  he  spoke  with  such  felicity  and  dis- 


The  Three  Graces  by  Bourdelle 

crimination,  he  never  learned  their  lesson ; 
and  the  necessity  imposed  upon  sculpture  of 
conforming  to  the  feeling  and  the  lines  of  the 
edifice  which  it  is  to  adorn  always  escaped 
him.  Like  Zola,  he  was  a  man  for  the  cross 
section  of  life,  and  a  masterly  creator  of 
single  figures;  but  he  was  never  quite  suc- 
cessful with  groups  or  with  monuments  in 
which  sculpture  and  architecture  must  be 
one.  His  Balzac  was  really  only  a  tour  de 
force  and  if  he  had  lived  to  be  as  old  as 
Titian,  he  could  never  have  completed  his 
own    Gate    of   Hell.     But    Bourdelle,    whose 
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essentially  Latin  soul  had  always  a  need  for 
style  and  proportion,  and  who  had  received, 
just  a  little  way  from  his  native  Montaubon, 
the  silent  instruction  of  the  Roman  cloister 
of  Moissac,  Bourdelle,  after  having  accepted 
his  master's  teachings  for  a  long  time,  ended 
by  revolting  against  the  domination  of  his 
ideas.  His  artistic  conscience  became  extraor- 
dinarily acute  on  the  subordination  of  sculp- 
ture to  architecture  in  those  groups  in  which 
they  were  associated  and  on  the  need  of 
planning  the  figures  in  open-air  monuments 
in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
place  in  which  they  were  to  be  erected,  as 
well  as  by  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
buildings.  From  this  comes  his  suppression 
of  every  detail  which  could  hurt  the  general 
effect  or  lessen  the  grandeur  of  the  accent 
by  some  useless  virtuosity  of  style.  To  this 
quality  in  his  work,  is  due  the  enormous  im- 
pression created  in  the  Salon  at  the  Tuileries 
this  past  season  by  his  equestrian  statue  of 
an  Argentine  hero.  To  this,  also,  the  admira- 
tion that  took  possession  of  the  public  in  the 
presence  of  his  enormous  bas-relief — thirteen 
metres  long  by  three  metres,  fifty  centimetres 
in  height — which  was  shown  at  the  Salon  this 
year,  and  which  will  soon  be  placed  over 
the  proscenium  arch  in  the  theatre  now 
being  built  at  Marseilles — in  very  low  relief, 
the  frieze  is  governed  in  that  respect  by  the 
line  of  the  walls.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
elimination  of  insignificant  details  which 
would  not  help  to  enhance  the  power  of  the 
impression. 

"The  work  is  one  which  is  important  not 
only  in  the  history  of  Bourdelle;  but  also  in 
the  history  of  our  art." 

Probably  the  most  interesting  recent  mod- 
ern criticism  has  been  made  by  Maurice 
Denis  —  "Maillol,  like  the  great  classicists, 
enjoined  upon  himself  the  task  of  creating 
forms  perfect  in  beauty  and  in  simplicity. 
From  the  various  objects  of  his  sense  of 
perception,  from  all  that  he  loves  in  nature, 
he  constructs  ingenuously,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, classic  syn- 
thesis.  ' 

"By  birth,  by  race, 
he  belongs  to  the  Midi, 
in  France.  He  comes 
to  us  from  the  shores 
of  that  Mediterranean, 
the  blue  waves  of 
which  saw  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  and  which 
have  inspired  so  many 
limpid  masterpieces. 
Some  Greek  ancestor 
of'  his  must  have 
brought  to  our  shores 
not  only  the  cult  of 
beauty  but  also  of  clas- 
sic reason.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  myself 
share  that  prejudice  of 
the  schools  which 
would  have  us  con- 
[  sider  the  Middle  Ages 
as  a  dark  era  of  min- 
gled asceticism  and 
barbarity.  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  quickens  the  passion  for  na- 
ture. The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sometimes 
mystical,  sometimes  purely  sensuous,  expressed 
very  vividly  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  The  mas- 
terpieces in  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  century 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the 
Greek  sculpture  of  the  fifth  century.  More 
varied,  more  lively,  more  emotional,  the 
sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  falls  short,  I 
grant,  of  that  quality  of  "absoluteness,"  that 
sublimated  sensuousness,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  statues  of  Maillol  can  claim  to  stand  be- 
side those  beautiful  works  of  antiquity. 
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A  Spanish  Farmhouse  Type  of  Building 

This  Picturesque  Dwelling  Is  the  Home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Tedford  of  Beverly  Hills,  Qdifomm 

Photograph!   and    Information   Furnished   by   Gladys  Ackcrman 
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The  furniture  in  the  dining 
room  is  nil  extremely  good 
reproductions  of  old  Span- 
ish, upholstered  with  leather 
and  caned.  This  furniture 
is  of  oak  and  walnut  and 
made  to  order  by  the  Mar- 
shall, Laird  Co.  The  drap- 
eries are  of  velour  dyed 
by  hand  to  a  rich  cobalt 
blue.  The  electric  fixtures 
are  after  Spanish  models  in 
wrought  iron 


W3 


A  careful  study  of  this  floor  plan 
will  greatly  interest  anyone  who  is 
contemplating  the  building  of  this 
type  of  house,  because,  not  only 
does  the  construction  give  unusual 
opportunity  for  ventilation,  but 
the  service  portion  of  the  house  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  sleeping 


portion,  although  built  under  one 
consecutive  roof.  These  two  parts 
are  held  apart  by  the  living 
terrace  and  hall,  so  that  on  one 
side  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labor 
and  on  the  other  absolute  rest  and 
quiet   are   secured 


The  patio  is  surrounded 
by  a  wide  cloister  which 
has  a  hand-made  tile  floor 
and  an  outdoor  chimney. 
In  the  center  of  the  patio 
is  a  Spanish  well  and  the 
planting  is  tropical  and 
brilliant.  In  the  cloister 
one  has  a  glimpse  of  the 
iron  grilled  doorivays 
which  lead  into  the  living 
room  and,  of  course,  from 
the  sitting  room  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  the 
patio 
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Our  Great  Orchestras  and  the  Leaders  for  This  Season 

Also  Something  of  the  Programs  of  the  New   York  Symphonies 
By  MARY  HOYT  WIBORG 


NEW  YORK  is  faced  with  another 
deluge  of  music  for  the  coming  win- 
ter season.  With  the  changes  and 
newcomers  in  guest  conductors  of 
three  orchestras,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  choice  of  new  works  and  divergence  of 
musical  composition  their  audiences  will  be 
confronted  with. 

The  New  York  Symphony,  the  senior 
orchestral  association  and  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  America  as  a  musical  foundation,  offers  a 
varied  list  this  year,  both  in  leadership  and 
music.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  the  "dean" 
of  the  corps  of  conductors  in  this  country,  has 
selected  a  wide  choice  in  representation  of 
new  programs  of  music  to  the  public.  Thanks 
to  the  years  of  slaving  technique,  of  both 
leader  and  musicians,  so  trained  an  organ  is 
the  body  of  men  composing  this  orchestra  that 
it  is  not  a  difficult  task  for  a  total  stranger 
to  guide  a  straight  course  in  excellence  of 
performance.  It  remains  for  the  new  leader 
but  to  shade  the  crescendos  and  stress  the 
tempi  according  to  his  own  musical  feeling 
and  individual  'idiom  of  expression.  The 
conductors  chosen  for  the  winter  of  such 
varied  sensing  of  work  as  Otto  Klemperer 
and  Eugene  Goossens,  the  one  a  purist  in  Ger- 
man inheritance  of  the  classical  tradition ;  the 
other  a  modernist  in  his  own  creative  utter- 
ance and  contemporaneous  association  with 
musical  thought  of  the  younger  school,  will 
give  a  contrasting  reaction,  interesting  for 
their  audiences  to  follow  in  their  interpretive 
handling  of  new,  as  well  as  standard,  works. 
To  quote  a  resume  of  the  musical  achieve- 
ment of  these  two  men,  Otto  Klemperer  is 


Eugene   Goossens    who    will   conduct    the    New 

York  Symphony  Orchestra  from  January  4th  to 

January  17  th 

described  as  one  of  the  greatest  conductors 
in  Europe  today.  A  young  man  only  40 
years  of  age,  he  first  conducted  through  the 
aid  of  Gustav  Mahler  at  the  opera  house  at 
Prague  in  1907.  Following  this,  conductor 
of  the  Berlin  Volks  Oper,  he  is  now  leader 
of  the  orchestra  in  Wiesbaden,  but  spends 
half  the  year  traveling  as  a  guest  conductor 
in  Russia,  Italy,  Spain  and  Austria,  and  the 
larger  cities  of  Germany.  He  is  well  known 
for  his  readings  of  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  modern 
French    and    Italian   composers   in    Germany. 


Eugene  Goossens  has  already  made  a  name 
for  himself  in  this  country  by  his  organization 
and  leadership  of  the  Rochester  Symphony 
Orchestra  the  past  two  seasons.  A  Belgian 
by   birth,   though   English    by   habitation,    he 


Otto  Klemperer  who  will  alternate  with  Walter 
Damrosch   in   conducting   the   New   York   Sym- 
phony this  season 

formed,  together  with  his  three  brothers,  a 
unique  group  of  musicians  in  London  before 
the  war,  known  as  "The  Goossens  Quar- 
tette." Eugene  Goossens,  through  his  ensu- 
ing association  with  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
and  the  early  production  of  the  Russian  ballet 
and  operas  in  London,  quickly  found  his  place 
as  leader  in  Covent  Garden,  Queen's  Hall, 
and,  in  late  years,  in  a  series  of  concerts  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  where  the  "Promenade  Con- 
certs" established  his  name  and  ability,  both 
as  leader  and  composer.  As  a  recognized  in- 
terpreter of  works  of  the  modernist  school  he 
stands  pre-eminently  outlined  as  one  of  the 
ablest  leaders  of  orchestra  in  England  and 
Europe  today.  He  will  conduct  the  New 
York  Symphony  from  January  4th  to  Janu- 
ary 17th,  this  winter.  Otto  Klemperer  will 
alternate  with  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  taking 
the  second  half  of  the  year's  concerts. 

Their  program  selections  are  as  follows: 
Two  notable  first  performances  of  new  works 
by  American  composers  written  especially  for 
the  New  York  Symphony — "An  Orchestral 
Suite,"  by  Deems  Taylor,  the  composer  and 
critic,  and  "The  New  York  Concerto,"  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  in  three  movements,  by 
George  Gershwin,  who  is  himself  to  play  the 
piano  part  of  the  composition.  A  new  violin 
concerto,  by  Prokofieff,  will  be  played  by  the 
celebrated  virtuosi,  Paul  Kochanski,  and  a 
first  performance  in  America  of  a  new  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Pini  de  Roma,"  by  Ottorino 
Respighi,  the  Italian  composer.  Additional 
items  of  interest  are  that  Paderewski  makes 
his  only  appearance  in  New  York  this  winter 
with  the  New  York  Symphony,  on  December 
17th  and  18th,  while  the  soloists  range  from 
Paul  Kochanski  and  Harold  Bauer,  Yolando 
Nero,  Jacques  Thibaud,  Albert  Spalding,  and 
many  others,  to  Roland  Hayes  and  George 
Gershwin   in  musical  contrast. 

The   Philharmonic  Orchestra  offers  to  the 


public  as  varied  a  series  of  leaders.  Having  no 
stable  parent  conductor  as  godfather  to  sponsor 
them  these  last  years  through  the  pitfalls  of 
technical  training,  this  orchestra  until  the 
coming  of  Mengelberg,  presented  a  more  diffi- 
cult hazard  for  an  incoming  conductor  to  face. 
In  the  changing  hands  and  mental  outlook  of 
so  many  strangers,  a  body  of  men,  even  of  the 
highest  musical  schooling,  would  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  present  a  unified  sonority 
and  to  follow  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  mod- 
ern music  of  today,  unless  perfectly  rehearsed 
in  orchestral  balance  by  a  master  Conzert- 
Meister.  So  that  Mengelberg  on  his  initial 
appearance  in  this  country  was  confronted 
with  the  energetic  task,  not  only  of  presenting 
his  own  vital  personality  in  leadership  be- 
fore vast  audiences,  but  of  forcing  the  same 
orchestra  into  a  compact  whole  as  a  fitting 
vehicle  for  musical  expression.  How  well 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  effort  is  borne  out 
by  the  mastery  of  technical  finish  the  Phil- 
harmonic today  represents,  through  his  genius 
of  amalgamation.  So  that  as  the  New  York 
Symphony  stands  as  an  established,  inherited 
musical  organization  from  father  to  son,  in 
first  Leopold  and  then  Walter  Damrosch's 
hands,  the  Philharmonic,  its  sister  organiza- 
tion, has  in  the  varied  ups  and  downs  of 
leaders  had  a  far  more  difficult  road  to  travel. 
With  the  diversity  of  conductors  and  guest 
leaders  of  last  winter,  ranging  from  Hoeg- 
straten,  Mengelberg,  to  Furtwaengler  and 
Strawinsky  conducting  his  own  works,  the 
strain  upon  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  orchestra  was  very  great.  That  the  men 
bore  the  brunt  of  this  ordeal  as  successfully  in 


Alfredo  Casella  who  comes  to  direct  the  State 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  season  and  will  con- 
duct his  own  ballet 

following  so  many  interpretations  was  shown 
by  the  excellence  of  the  performances  and  the 
growth  of  the  audiences.  They  will  have 
further  scope  ahead  this  winter,  for  Toscanini, 
now  added  to  the  Philharmonic  list  of  con- 
ductors, with  the  Italian  tradition  of  classLal 
rendering,  will  be  a  new  line  of  musical  idiom 
for  them  to  follow. 

The  third  on  the  list  is  the  baby  in  orches- 
tras of  New  York,  the  State  Symphony.   This 
organization,  founded  by  Dr.  Altshuler  within 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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The  Autumn  Drama 

A  Review  of  the  New   York  Stage   Up  to  Date 


By  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 

necessary  to  popular  success  in  this 
branch  of  the  art  of  beautiful  let- 
ters. A  chart  of  the  popular  fiction 
taste  in  the  last  two  decades  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  public's  relish  for 
the  Arlen  kind  of  thing  never 
diminishes.  And,  as  a  result, 
the  purveyors  of  the  species  of 
art  typified  by  "The  Green 
Hat"  seldom  fail  to  recline  ele- 
gantly in  quickly  earned  Hi- 
spano-Sui/.as.  Laura  Jean  Lib- 
bey,  Hall  Caine,  Elinor  Glyn, 
E.  M.  Hull,  Chambers,  Alien 
— to  name  only  a  few — have 
each  profitably  sold  the  recipe 
of    glamorous    sex    goulash    to 


what  more  highly  civilized,  however,  such 
exhibitions  as  "The  Green  Hat"  leave  a  deal 
to  be  desired.  For  all  that  such  persons  are 
able  to  discern  in  them  is  a  tawdry  senti- 
mental pruriency  clothed  in  an  absurdly 
altiloquent    rhetoric.      What    value    the    pro- 


ni.>i 


It l,  /■; 


Katharine  Cor- 
nell ivho  is  at 
present  playing 
in  Michael 
Arlen's  "The 
Green  Hat"  pro- 
duced by  A.  H. 
H "oods  at  the 
Broadhurst 
Theatre 


rimtourafli  hv 
Muray  Studios 

Miss  Phyllis 
Povah,  who  was 
co-featured  with 
Wallace  Ed- 
din  g  e  r  and 
Roland  Young, 
in  Ferenc  Mol- 
nar's  comedy, 
"The  Tale  of  the 
Wolf" 


HE  GREEN  HAT"  which  Michael 
Arlen  has  fashioned  from  his  popular 
novel  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  successes  of  the  autumn 
theatrical  season.  The  reasons  for  its  suc- 
cess may  be  deduced  without  recourse  to  pro- 
fessors of  the  occult.  In  the  first  place,  it 
deals  with  sex  in  what  is  commonly  regarded 
'as  a  romantic  manner.  That  is 
to  say,  it  treats  of  sex  as  if  it 
were  a  cross  between  a  saxo- 
phone duet  and  a  Ceney  Island 
•excursion  boat  by  moonlight. 
In  the  second  place,  it  lays 
this  treatment  of  sex  in  what 
are  commonly  regarded  to  be 
romantic  surroundings.  That 
is  to  say,  in  such  places  as 
Deauville  (the  recent  dramatic 
substitute  for  Lake  Como), 
Mayfair  and  the  outskirts  of 
Paris.  In  the  third  place,  its 
sex  motif  is  played  by  charac- 
ters who  are  made  to  seem  im- 
portant to  American  audiences 
by  giving  them  such  titles  as 
Lord,  Major  General,  etc.,  and 
such  ear-massaging  Pineroesque 
names  as  Napier,  Hilary,  Iris 
and  Venice.  And  in  the  fourth 
place,  the  language  in  which 
the  whole  is  couched  is  of  the 
horticultural  nature  that  cus- 
tomarily passes  with  the  pub- 
lic for  poetic  and  imaginative 
writing. 

Mr:  Arlen's  vogue  is  readily 
to  be  compared  with  the  vogue 
enjoyed  not  so  long  ago  by  the 
American  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  The  technic  of 
bo^  is  the  same.  Each  has 
capitalized  sex  in  terms  of 
French  perfumery  and  Japanese 
punk-sticks.  Arlen,  true  enough, 
has  brought  a  measure  of 
humor  to  the  business  that 
Chambers  was  unable  to  bring, 
but    humor,    after    all,    is    not 


the  Anglo-American  trade.  And  next 
vear  another  will  come  along  who  will 
sell  the  same  recipe  just  as  profitably. 
It  always  makes  money.  And,  as 
money  is  so  often  confounded  with 
artistic  achievement,  it  generally  makes 
reputations — of  a   sort — at   the  same  time.  duction  of 

To   those   persons   whose    tastes   are   some-      local  being 


Photograph  by  She 
Lynn  Fonlanne 

production  of  Shaw's 


11  Schelt 
Raina  and  Pedro  de  Cordoba  as  Sergius  in  the  Theatre  Guild's 
Arms  and  the  Man"  now  at  the  49th  Street  Theatre 


the  Arlen  play  may  claim  in  its 
lies  in  the  exceptionally  fine  per- 
formance of  Miss  Katharine 
Cornell  in  the  central  role. 
Here  is  the  first  talent  among 
our  younger  American  ac- 
tresses; here  is  one  of  the  few 
young  women  of  our  American 
theatre  who  has  in  her  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  called 
the  art  of  acting. 

When  a  play  like  "The 
Green  Hat"  succeeds  com- 
pletely in  enchanting  the 
theatre-going  public  and  one 
like  "First  Flight"  makes  so 
little  impression  that  it  is 
lodged  in  the  storehouse  after 
only  ten  performances,  the  pro- 
fessional observer  of  the  theatre 
may  be  forgiven  his  frequent 
excursions  into  irony  and  sar- 
casm. "First  Flight"  was  the 
work  of  the  Messrs.  Stallings 
and  Anderson,  authors  of  last 
season's  memorable  "What  Price 
Glory?"  And  it  was  in  every 
respect  as  superior  to  such  a 
gimcrack  as  the  Arlen  play  as 
"Twelfth  Night"  is  superior  to 
"East  Is  West."  But  it  dealt 
not  with  tony  concupiscence, 
with  cheap  minds  and  cheaper 
hearts  in  swallow-tails  and 
decollete,  with  harlotry  on  its 
knees  in  joss-house  prayer — 
and  so  it  failed  to  achieve  the 
approval  of  audiences  whose 
emotions  are  reserved  for  such 
delicatessen.  This  tale  of 
young  Andrew  Jackson's  one 
day  in  the  turbulent  backwoods 
(Continued   on   page   76) 
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Chimneys  of  Great  Beauty  and 
Distinction 


These   Chimney    Tops   Have    Racial    Individuality 

and   Are   of  Especial  Interest  to   the 

Prospective  Home  Builder 

By  HERBERT  GWYNNE 

type  of  person  who  lives  within, — a  sign, 
as  it  were,  for  all  to  read  as  they  pass  by. 
In  contrast  to  the  United  States,  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  there  are  no  rows 
upon  rows  of  ugly,  plain,  boxlike  chim- 
neys to  blot  the  skyline,  but  there  are  dif- 


Chimney  from  the  old  quarter  in 
Athens 

CHIMNEYS  have  character!  Some 
chimneys  are  staid  and  dignified,  and 
some  are  charming,  while  others 
have  distinction.  But  no  matter  what 
their  character  is,  all  chimneys  can  be 
interesting.  There  is  only  one  unfor- 
givable sin  about  chimneys,  provided,  of 
course,  that  they  are  built  technically  cor- 
rect for  their  use,  and  that  is  being 
commonplace! 

Even  the  simplest  cottage  can  have  a 
well-designed  chimney  top.  The  cost  is 
trifling.  Just  a  little  more  time  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  or  builder,  and  a 
little  extra  labor  from  the  mason,  and  this 
finishing  touch  to  the  design  of  your 
house  is  yours.  Much  of  the  character  of 
a  house  is  determined  by  the  attention  paid 
to  the  small  details, — especially  to  the 
chimneys.  A  chimney  is  like  the  title 
page   of   a    book.      It   is   indicative   of    the 


Simple  and  extremely  picturesque  chimney  top,  from  a 
house   in    Toledo,   Spain 


A    bold    and    dignified    chimney    ton 

from     an     old     house     in     Stamboul, 

Constantinople 

ferent  chimneys, — alluring  and  pictur- 
esque. Chimneys  that  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  design  of  the  house.  Chimneys  that 
have  artistic  value.  Chimneys  that  make 
you  want  to  go  right  home  and  build 
chimneys  just  like  them.  Here  are  a  row 
of  characteristic  chimney  tops,  in  different 
countries,  simple  and  easy  to  construct,  in- 
expensive,— but  most  charming. 

But  besides  possessing  character,  interest, 
distinction  or  charm,  chimneys  have  a  still 
broader  meaning.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
regard  the  ch.'mney  as  a  feature  of  interest 
in  itself.  This  it  ought  to  be,  to  be  sure. 
But  the  chimney  cannot  be  considered  by 
itself  as  an  isolated  adjunct.  It  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  home  or  other 
structure  above  whose  roof  it  rises  and  the 
manner  of  whose  design  justifies  the  fashion 
and  size  of  the  chimney. 

In  its  relat'on  to  the  rest  of  the  build- 


Round-stone  chimneys  from  the  lake  country,  England 
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fng,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  the  chimney 
has  two  distinct  and  well-defined  functions 
to  perform.  In  the  first  place,  it  imparts — 
or  should  impart — accent  or  emphasis.  In 
the  sejtapd,  it  gives  balance  to  the  entire 
composWon. 

So  far  as  imparting  accent  or  emphasis  is 
concerned,  there  are  four  means  by  which 
the  chimney  may  do  this.  It  may  contribute 
accent  or  emphasis  through  the  agency  of  the 
material  employed  in  its  construction.  In 
this  case  the  accent  or  emphasis  may  come 
from  contrast  of  color  or  contrast  of  texture. 
For  example,  if  the  chimney  ;s  built  ot  red 
brick,  while  the  walls  of  the  house  are  coated 
with  stucco,  there  is  a  resulting  accent  from 
contrast  of  color  as  well  as  contrast  of  ma- 
terial and  texture.  Again,  it  the  walls  are 
of  rubble  and  the  chimney  stack  is  built  of 
stucco,  carefully  selected  and  laid  with  ref- 
erence to  size  and  shape — without  going  to 
the  refinement  of  ashlar  masonry — there  will 
be  accent  from  the  difference  of  texture. 

Furthermore,   accent  or  emphasis  may   be 
achieved    by   the   position    or   placing   of    the 
chimney.     Of  course,  the  utilitarian  purpose 
the  flue  is  to  perform  will  be  the  chief  de- 
termining factor  of  position,  but  even  taking 
this  into  due  consideration,  there  is  a  certain 
degree   of    latitude   left   which   it    is   always 
worth  while  to  employ  judiciously  with  an 
eye  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  composition.     In 
the  third  place,  the  accent  and  emphasis  may 
come  altogether  from  the  contour  or  lines  ot 
the  chimney.     This  agency  is  almost   wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  designer  and  affords 
the    widest    opportunities    for    effective    use, 
opportunities  which  should  be  made  use  of  to 
the  fullest  extent.     Last  of  all,  the  accent  and 
emphasis  may  be  achieved  by  the  sort  of  deco- 
ration bestowed  on  the  exterior  of  the  chim- 
ney-stack.    This  decoration  may  consist  merely 
of   well-considered    mouldings   at    the    coping 
or  top  of  the  stack  or  may  extend  to  almost 
any  degree  of  elaboration  in  the  way  of  panel- 
ling,  carving   or   diaper   patterns.      Excellent 
examples  of  this  sort  of  decorative  emphasis 
may  be  seen  on  the  chimneys  of  the   Renais- 
sance Chateaux  in  Touraine  or,  again,  in  quite 
indifferent  manners  on  the  chimneys  of  Tudor 
manor  houses  in  England  whose  moulded  and 
patterned  brickwork  is  a  source  of  delight. 


most   unusual  chimney  from    a   house    in   Alcobaca, 
Portugal 

The  second  function  of  the  chimney-stack 
in  its  relation  to  the  entire  ensemble  of  com- 
position is  to  give  balance.  If  you  are  in  any 
doubt  and  seek  conviction  on  this  score,  you 
have  only  to  visualize  a  house  minus  its  chim- 
neys. Better  still,  if  you  have  difficulty  in 
seeing  in  your  mind's  eye  just  how  the  house 
looks  bereft  of  its  chimneys,  take  a  piece  of 
black  paper,  cut  out  a  silhouette  of  the  house 
with  its  chimneys,  then  fold  the  chimneys  over 
so  that  they  will  disappear.  After  this  you 
will  no  longer  be  in  any  doubt. 

These  two  functions — the  giving  of  balance 
to  the  general  composition,  and  the  imparting 
ot  accent  or  emphasis — are  of  more  importance 
to  the  aspect  of  a  house  than  many  people 
imagine,  and  too  much  heed 
cannot  be  paid  to  them.  Their 
value   ought   not   to   be  over-  I'A 


looked  or  minimized  by  clients  when  con- 
sulting with  their  architects,  and  the  client 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  poor  sort 
of  economy  to  hamper  or  skimp  attention  to 
chimney  design. 

A  weak  point  of  much  of  our  modern 
architecture  is  that  the  chimney  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  masonry  evil  and  left 
to  shift  for  itself  with  a  minimum  of  atten- 
tion so  long  as  it  fully  serves  its  physical 
purpose.  The  chimney  is  really  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  when  we  so  regard  it  we  may 
be  sure  we  shall  be  richly  rewarded. 

As  a  rule,  chimneys  are  not  considered 
seriously,  or  as  anything  other  than  smoke 
vents — at  least  that  is  true  in  New  York, 
but  on  the  Continent  they  figure  in  the 
scheme  of  things  as  decorative  units.  In 
France,  as  in  all  Latin  countries,  chimneys 
are  an  artistically  conceived  part  of  the 
architecture,  not  a  practical  afterthought. 

In  Paris  one  grows  to  notice  them  as 
things  of  beauty  and  character.  How  lovely 
they  look  in  the  wistful  gray  twilight,  furl- 
ing quiet  smoke,  or  silvered   after  rain,   or 


Chimney  made 
from  brick  and 
stucco  on  the 
Villa  Deste, 
Tivol 


again  burni 

high  noon,  rays  darting  from  them  in  a  sort 
of  sunburst.  How  jovially  they  impress  the 
newcomer,  as  he  rides  into  the  Latin  Quarter, 
no  doubt  in  a  jitney  with  a  suave  loquacious 
bandit  for  a  driver,  or  how  like  cohorts  of 
martial  spirits  they  range  across  the  sky  on  a 
warm  July  Sunday,  when  viewed  from  top- 
most height  of  Notre  Dame! 


Two  chimney 
tops  from  the 
Casa  del  Greco 
at  Toledo. 
These  are  both 
built  up  of  tiles. 


A  quaint  chim- 
ney from  Ver- 
sailles,     France 
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A  Home  of  Quaint  Origin 

The  Remodeling  of  a  Little  Cottage  and  Garden  in  Surrey 
By  LULIE  M.  JAMES 


THERE  is  a  touch  of  humor  about  the 
Cinderella-like  origin  of  the  picturesque 
little  home  illustrated  here.  Bake-house 
and  bacon-factory,  sweet  shop  and  laun- 
dry, are  only  a  few  of  the  humble  circum- 
stances that  "The  Old  Cottage,"  Ashstead, 
Surrey  has  known  in  its  earlier  days,  but 
viewed  as  it  stands  today,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  stimulus  to  anyone  contemplating  the 
restoration  and  adaption  of  the  most  dilapi- 
dated relic  of  the  past. 

One  thing  is  certain — it  was  originally 
two  cottages;  and,  further,  some  time 
during  the  Victorian  era  a  typically  Vic- 
torian addition  was  made.  All  this  does 
not  tend  to  simplify  matters  as  far  as  dat- 
ing the  cottage  is  concerned,  but  the 
rather  heavy  oaken  door  in  the  small  en- 
trance hall  just  behind  the  stairs  is  con- 
sidered a  clue  to  the  probable  date  of  the 
original  cottages.  This  was  removed 
from  one  of  the  bedrooms,  and  when 
stripped  of  its  multitudinous  coats  of 
paint  was  found  to  be  constructed  of  six, 
long-sunken  panels  of  oak — the  typically 
simple  door  design  of  the  late  16th  Cen- 
tury. And  around  that  date  may  we  fix 
the  origin  of  the  house. 

The  exterior  proportions  are  essentially 
pleasing,  and  the  long,  low  sweep  of  the 
roof,  with  its  exquisitely  colored  tiles, 
contribute  very  largely  to  its  external 
charm.  One  original  chimney  remains, 
the  only  relic  of  the  bake-house  associa- 
tions, and  as  this  was  in  a  comparatively 

The  sunken  rose-garden  constitutes  a  picturesque 

foreground  to  this  charming  old-world  home 

with   its  sloping  roof  of  weathered  tiles   and 

white-washed  brickwork 


useful     condition,     it     was     merely     refaced. 

The  small  dormer  window  and  the  en- 
trance porch  are  recent  additions.  Undoubt- 
edly the  latter  adds  very  considerably  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  exterior,  the  heavy  tim- 
ber supports  and  the  small  wooden  seats  both 
being  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  original 
building. 

The  garden,  or  rather  what  is  now  the  gar- 
den,   was   unique,    for    it    stood   a   good    three 


feet  above  the  level  of  the  cottage,  but  this 
presented  no  difficulty  in  these  days,  when 
gardening  has  almost  become  a  fine  art. 
Rather  did  it  offer  untold  possibilities  for 
the  planning  of  a  picturesque  sunken  rose 
garden.  And  as  such,  we  see  it  here.  The 
rose-beds  are  traversed  by  crazy-paving  and 
a  paved  walk  extends  all  round,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  garden  is  walled-up  by 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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The  entrance  porch  to  the  sunny  cottage  has  a  canopied  roof,  which, 

supported  by  genuine  old  timbers,  in  fine  harmony  are  the  interesting 

old  oaken  benches 


It  was  fortunately  found  possible  to  plan  a  small  hall.    The  floor  is 

of  old,  red,  square  tiles,  and  the  walls  are  of  cream  plaster  with  a 

wealth  of  oak  timbering 
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The  fireplace  in  this  quaint,  old  dining-room  has  been  copied  from  an  old-fashioned  forge  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  old  ingle-nook  has  been  main- 
tained: the  beamed  ceiling  is  oak  as  is  the  door  and  fireplace  frame 
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House  Beautifully  Adjusted  to  Hill  Site 


Leans  Bmvman,  Architect 


Photo  by  J.  W.  Gillies 


Approach  from  the  hill  side  to  the  entrance  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  Harwood  at  Bronxville.     This  side  view  of  the  house  is 
singularly  interesting  in  spite  of  its  simplicity  because  of  its  perfect  harmony  with  the  site  and  picturesque  planting.     For  further 

illustrations  and  floor  plan  see  page  70 
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Conrad  Aiken,  author  of  "Bring!  Bring!"  and 
other   stories 

THERE  was  an  action  picture  in  the 
Times  rotogravure  supplement  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Plenty  of  action.  It 
showed  a  bull-ring  in  Spain  some- 
where. The  spectator  seats  were  crowded. 
Regular  bull-fighters  in  their  costumes  were 
standing  around  inside  the  rim  of  the  arena. 
looking  on.  A  fellow  in  tennis  trousers,  can- 
vas shoes  and  a  sport  shirt  had  been  caught 
between  the  horns  of  a  bull  in  the  center 
of  the  ring  and  was  being  elevated  for  the 
toss,  his  legs  spread  apart.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  picture  snapped  fifteen  or  twentj 
seconds  later.  The  toss  is  the  dangerous 
part.  With  a  jerk  of  his  neck  the  bull  throws 
the  fellow  up  in'  the  air  and  tries  to  horn 
him  when  he  comes  down.  If  the  chap  is 
lucky,  he  falls  upon  the  bull's  back. 

The  caption  said  it  was  Harold  Loeb,  an 
American  writer.  I  looked  closely  and  saw 
that  it  was  Loeb.  That  makes  two  Amer- 
ican writers  living  in  Europe  who  have  taken 
up  bull-fighting  in  an  amateur  spirit.  The 
other  is  Ernest  Hemingway.  Eating  bouilla- 
baisse At  the  Sign  of  the  Negro  of  Toulouse 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 

The  Hard  Brilliance  of  Ernest  Hemingway;   Sherwood  Anderson  s  New  Phase 
fc  Other  Literary  Matters 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 

on  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse  one  day  last 
December,  Hemingway  told  me  what  you 
have  to  learn  to  be  a  good  bull-fighter.  He 
had  palled  around  a  lot  with  a  famous  bull- 
fighter in  Seville  and  then  had  gone  in  for 
bull-fighting  himself  for  the  experience  and 
the  fun  of  it.  He  and  his  wife  were  Leav- 
ing for  the  Austrian  Tyrol  the  next  day,  he 
told  me,  to  do  some  skiing.  Yes,  they  were 
taking  the  baby  along.  Then  Mrs.  Hem- 
ingway got  on  the  subject  of  boxing  and  de- 
scribed a  bout  they  had  seen  the  night  be- 
fore at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver.  She  talked 
about  some  fighter's  "short  jabs  and  in- 
fighting"  and  said  something  about  a  boxer 
having  a  "tread  as  sure  and  swift  as  a  pan- 
ther's." The  Hemingways  are  sport  en- 
thusiasts. They  go  to  the  boxing  matches  in 
Paris  almost  every  week.  But  they  par- 
ticipate in  sports  as  well   as  watch   them. 

"These    self-conscious    American    aesthetes 
sit    around    at    the    Dome    and    the    Rotonde 
interminably    talking   art    and    never    produc- 
ing any.     Precious  little  highbrows  they  are, 
talking  about  Joyce  and  Picasso  and  thinking 
themselves     very     advanced     and     superior." 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  it  has  become 
customary  to  say  about  the  American  writers 
who    live    in    Paris.      It    makes    the    sort    of 
people    who    fancy    they    might    like    to    sit 
around   at   the   Dome   and   talk  about  Joyce, 
and  who  know  that  they  can't,  feel  satisfied 
of   themselves   as   they   tune   in   on   the   radio 
and  ride  in  to  work  from  the  suburbs.    There 
is  always  a  market  for  stuff  that  makes  people 
feel  superior  to   people  they  might  just   pos- 
sibly envy  if  they  weren't  fed  with  specious 
reasons    why    they   shouldn't    envy    them.      I 
know  a  writer  who  has  lived  for  some  years 
in  a  handsome  suite  at  a  fashionable  hotel  in 
New  York  on  the  proceeds  of  writing  pieces 
for    small     town     consumption     about    what 
boobs    and    wastrels    New    Yorkers    are    and 
how   much   happier   people   are   who    live   on 
farms  and  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Middle 
West.      I   know  another  who  has   done  very 
well  by  writing  about  the  noble  joys  of  feed- 
ing   pigs    as    against    the    ignoble    misery    of 
holding  down  a  job  in  New  York.     And  for 
some  time  one  has  had   an   audience   already 
prepared  to  gloat  over  the  reiterated  assurance 
that   the  young  Americans  who   go   to   Paris 
and   write   for    the   little   magazines   that   do 
not  pay  anything  for  contributions  are  all  a 
lot  of   failures   and  poseurs.      Henry    Sydnor 
Harrison   has  just  cashed   in   on   a   novel   on 
that  theme,  called  'Andrew  Pride  of  Paris." 
Well,    Ernest   Hemingway  chooses   to   live 
in  Paris  and  I  suppose  he  has  sat  around  at 
the    Dome    and    at    the    Rotonde    discussing 
Joyce  and  Picasso.     The  first  time  I  met  him 
was  at  a  bal  musette  near  the  Pantheon  and 
there    were    some    minor    poets    and    not-yet- 
arrived     painters     present.      He     was     in     a 
crowd     that    included     Ford     Madox     Ford, 
Iris    Tree,    Nancy    Cunard,    Tristan    Tzara, 
and  E.  E.  Cummings.     So  I  suppose  he  has 
done    his    share    of    talking    about    art    and 
literature.      And    he  is   therefore,    by   all    ac- 
counts,   supposed    to    be    very    precious    and 
esoteric,  and  against  America  and  disgruntled 
and   neurotic   and   a   failure.     Here,    then,    is 
a  sample  of  the  sort  of  thing  he  writes: 

"At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  two 
Hungarians  got  into  a  cigar  store  at  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Grand  Avenue.  Drevitts  and 
Boyle    drove    up    from    the    Fifteenth    Street 


and 


'Ernest  Hemingway,  author  of  "In  Our  Time" 

police  station  in  a  Ford.  The  Hungarians 
were  backing  their  wagon  out  of  the  alley. 
Boyle  shot  one  off  the  seat  of  the  wagon  and 
one  out  of  the  wagonbox.  Drevitts  got 
frightened  when  he  found  they  were  both 
dead.  'Hell,  Jimmy,'  he  said,  'you  oughtn't 
to  have  done  it.  There's  liable  to  be  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  trouble.' 

"'They're  crooks,  ain't  they?'  said  Boyle. 
'They're  wops,  ain't  they?  Who  the  hell 
is  going  to  make  any  trouble?' 

"  'That's  all  right  maybe  this  time,'  said 
Drevitts,  'but  how  did  you  know  they  were 
wops  when  you  bumped  them  off?' 

"  'Wops,'  said  Boyle,  'I  can  tell  a  wop  a 
mile  off.'  " 

The  foregoing  bit  is  from  Hemingway's 
new  book  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  called 
In  Our  Time.  It  is  a  book  of  tales  of  con- 
temporary life.  The  stories  are  laid  in 
Michigan  lumber  camps,  on  a  trans-Atlantic 
liner,  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  in  Italy 
and  in  Spain.  One  character,  Nick,  appears 
in  most  of  the  stories,  and  since  the  stories 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


Sherwood  Anderson,  author  of  "Dark  Laugh- 
ter", from  a  photograph  by  Alfred  Stieglitz 


Konrad    Bercovici,    author    of    "Crucifixion' 
"Iliana,"  "Murdo"  and  "Dust  of  New  York' 
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Proposed  con- 
vocation and 
office  building 
designed  by 
'  e  r  tr  am  G. 
Goodhue,  Archi- 
tect. There  arc 
jew  models  of 
the  ultra- 
modern sky- 
scraper that 
more  c  o  m  • 
pletely  realizes 
the  new  ideal  in 
the  tall  build- 
ing. Here  we 
find  dignity, 
purpose,  prac- 
ticality and  rare 
imagination 


The  New  Architecture  of 
a  Flamboyant  Civilization 

The  Skyscraper  as  an  Expression  of  America's 
Commercial  Triumph 


By  FRANCIS  LORNE 

THE  question  is  often  asked,  in  various 
forms,  particularly  in  Europe,  "Has 
America  an  Architecture  which  is  an 
expression  of  her  people  and  her  life?" 
"Has  she  an  Architecture  which  is  essen- 
tially her  own  as  distinctive  as  that  of  Greece, 
Italy  and  France?"  "Can  an  American 
point  to  certain  buildings  and  say  these  are 
examples  of  our  Architecture,  they  are  an 
outgrowth  of  our  own  soil,"  without  fear  of 
an  Italian  or  Frenchman  saying,  "No,  you 
borrowed  these  from  me,  you  have  altered 
them  in  minor  places,  no  doubt,  but  their 
source  was  in  my  Italy  or  my  France." 
Until  recently  it  would  have  been  hard  in- 
deed for  any  American  to  give  a  courageous 
"Yes"  to  these  questions,  which  are  really 
one  and  the  same  question,  for  Americans 
were  borrowing  so  freely  from  Europe  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  that 
American  Architecture  consisted  of  anything 
else  than  a  revival  of  the  traditional  styles 
of  Europe. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  how- 
ever, America  has  found  herself  not  any  too 
surely  or  definitely,  it  is  true,  but  she  has 
found  herself  as  a  country  distinct  and  in- 
dividual and  is  beginning  to  show  this  in 
every  endeavor  of  life,  but  more  par- 
ticularly, and  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
in  her  Architecture.  Perhaps  because 
of  our  proximity  to  much  of  this  work 
and  to  its  present  very  plas- 
tic state,  it  is  hard  to  give 
even  the  remotest  idea  of 
when  or  how  it  will  arrive 
at  its  fullest  development,  and  what 
place  it  will  achieve  in  the  history  of 
Architecture;  we  can  only  say  now 
that  another  child  has  been  born  in 
the  great  Architectural  family,  and 
how  it  will  grow  and  develop  and  the  influence  it 
will  exert  in  the  world  at  large  will  be  of  enormous 
interest  everywhere;  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  it  has 
been  born  in  America. 

Among  all  races,  of  course,  the  growth  of  a  style 
is  a  slow  process,  a  passing  through  many  years  to 
the  period  of  maturity.  It  has  been  the  same  here. 
During  the  Colonial  and  post-Revolutionary  days, 
America  had  not  and  could  not  have  found  herself, 
and  the  so-called  Colonial  Architecture  was  a  growth 
from  the  parent  stem  which  was  England 
and  Georgian.  Subsequent  to  this,  as  the 
Architecture  of  Europe  declined  into  me- 
diocrity, so  the  Architecture  of  America 
slept  through  the  winter  of  many  years 
until  the  advent  of  Richardson.  During 
his  life  much  work  of  real  merit  was  done, 
but  here,  too,  much  of  his  work — and 
that  of  his  pupils — was  a  revival  of  Ro- 
manesque, which  at  best  is  only  a  transi- 
tional style  of  Europe,  and  not  a  product 
of  America  at  all.  Slowly  underneath, 
however,  there  was  growing  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  around  Chicago  a  school  which 
was  endeavoring  to  express  America,  but 
which  was  destined  to  suffer  many  re- 
lapses and  to  be  snowed  in  for  many  years, 
but  to  this  we  will  return  later.  Mean- 
while Chicago  had  been  growing  in  extent, 
population  and  wealth,  and  decided  to 
have  a  World's  Fair,  and  the  full  force 
of  the  traditional  architectural  forms  of 
Europe  was  enthroned  there.     The  Fair 


The  American 
Radiator  Build- 
ing in  New  York 
City.  Raymond 
M.  Hood,  Archi- 


was  such  an  entire  success  that  traditional 
Architecture  championed  by  a  group  of  men 
of  conspicuous  ability  pulled  right  out  in  front 
and   held    the  arena   by   undisputed   right  for 


Shelton 
Hotel  in  New 
York  City.  Ar- 
thur L  o  o  mi  s 
Harmon,  Archi- 
tect 
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The  Equitable 
Trust  Company 
Building  of 
Neiv  York  City, 
to  be  finished 
in  the  Spjipg  of 
1928.  Wow- 
bridge  &  Liv- 
ingston, Archi- 
tects 
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America  meanwhile  was  accumulating  vast 
wealth,  and  this  wealth  was  wooing  Archi- 
tecture with  all  the  other  arts.  Americans 
travelled  abroad  in 
great  numbers  and 
brought  back  memories 
of  places  they  wished 
to  duplicate,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  suitability, 
with  the  result  that  in 
cities  and  towns  all 
over  the  country  pri- 
vate individuals  built 
Italian  palaces,  French 
Chateaux  and  English 
Manor  Houses.  Every 
city  and  town  built  its 
Greek  or  Roman  tem- 
ple and  put  a  bank  or 
post  office  inside,  and 
even  Egyptian  pylons 
guard  the  entrance  to 
some  financial  houses. 
Through  all  this  the 
Chicago  school  with  its 
leader,  Sullivan,  kept 
hammering  away  at  the 
excellent  theory  that 
Architecture  is  only 
real  when  it  is  the  hon- 
est expression  of  a  peo- 
ple and  their  needs, 
plus  the  materials  they 
have  to  use.  Sullivan 
did  much  interesting 
work  and  spent  his  life 
propounding  his  doc- 
trine mostly  to  an  au- 
dience with  closed  ears. 
But  Sullivan  was  right 
— some  of  his  work  may 
be -even  a  little  crude 
— but  because  he  was 
right  his  countrymen  X 
are  beginning  now  to 
champion  his  ideas. 
Jrollivan  held  that 
Greek  and  Roman  tern-  The 
pies  are  not  American,  City. 
and    no    adaptation    to 

American  requirements  can  ever  make  them 
so.  They  can  only  be  at  best  dull  copying, 
and  the  admission  of  a  race's  inability  to  ex- 


Steinway    Building    in    New    York 
Warren    &    Wetmore,    Architects 


be 


press  itself.     However,  the  Copying  period  is 
going,  and  its  exit  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
How  did  this  new  Architecture  come  into 
being?     Its  coming  was  like  that  of  all  great 
work:   it   was   the  child    of    necessity.     The 
argei  cities  of  America — New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Detroit,  grew  rapidly,  verj 
rapidly,  and  land  near  the  financial  centre  of 
each  city  became  immensely  valuable.    These 
centres  could  not  expand  horizontally  except 
at  prohibitive  land  costs  and  great  loss  of  cen- 
ral  power  and  efficiency  in  operation,  so  they 
grew    vertically,    they    grew     like    mushrooms, 
no  one  had  time  to  give  beauty   its  primary 
place  in  consideration;  the  main  require- 
ment was  more  and  still  more  accommo- 
dation   for    the    fast    growing    needs    of 
the    community,    so    this    endless    driving 
dynamo    of    necessity    forced    Architects 
right  through  the  bounds  of  tradition  to 
new  forms  and  new  ways.     Steel  had  been 
found   to  carry   the  entire  structure   like 
the  bony   formation  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  development  of  the  elevator  made 
vertical  travel  within  certain  limits  more 
economical    than     horizontal.      Most    of 
these    new    structures    had    one    facade — 
the   one   to    the  street — treated   with   the 
traditional    Columnar     base    of    two    or 
three  floors,  then  the  great  shaft  of  twelve 
floors  or  more   finishing   with   the   tradi- 
tional  Columns  and   entablature  on   top, 
while  the  other  three  sides  of  the  building  shot 
into  the  air  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet, 
naked   and  unashamed,  eventually  to  be  cov- 
ered with  names  and  adver- 
\,r4i,„,.i    tisements.    Most  of  this  work 
was    crude    beyond    descrip- 
tion,  when,  suddenly,  some- 
one of  a  less  mercenary  in- 
clination   realized    the   possi- 
bilities of  these  great  towers 
of  brick  and  stone  with  bones 
of  steel,  and  the  result  is  the 
new  Architecture  of  Amer- 
ica, born  of  new  forms  and 
new    conditions    and    under 
the  hands  of  men  like  Good- 
hue,  Harmon,   Hood,  How- 
ells,     Helmle    and    Corbett, 
and    others   who    have    done 
equally  good  work,  some  no- 
tably   beautiful    struc- 
tures have  arisen  in  all 
parts  of   the  country. 

In  1917  an  act  was 
passed  into  law  which 
is  destined  to  have  a 
greater  effect  on  Amer- 
ican Architecture  than 
any  other.  This  law  is 
known  as  the  Zoning 
law,  and  its  powers  are 
briefly   these: 

The  city  of  New 
York  is  divided  off  into 
several  areas  or  Zones, 
where  the  vertical 
height  of  the  main  wall 
of  the  building  rising 
from  the  sidewalk  is 
governed,  being  ex- 
tended or  limited  ac- 
cording to  the  Zone  in 
which  it  exists.  Above 
this  height  a  step  back 
must  be  made  touching 
a  line  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  roadway 
through  the  cornice  of 
the  main  wall.  Should 
the  site  of  the  building 
fficiently  large,  an  enormous  Pyra- 
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Chicago   Tribune   Building.     John   Mean    Howells 
and  Raymond  Hood,  Architects 

and  Wall,  etc.,  the  building  is  allowed  to  rise 
two  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street 
before  the  setback  commences,  while  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  East  Sixties  and  Seventies  the 
height  of  the  main  wall  may  not  exceed  the 
width  of  the  street.  All  high  buildings  in  the 
future,  wherever  located,  will  be  affected  by 
(Continued  on  page  go) 


mid  of  Cleops  would  be  the  result.     In      jhe 
the  financial  section  of  the  city,   Broad 


Author's  League  Building  in  New  York  City.   Eddy 
Fairchild,  Architect 
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Painted  Doors  Are  the 
Final  Distinction  for 
the  Handsome  Room 


These  Doors  Must  of  Course  Be  in  Harmony 

with  the  Room  and  the  Work  of  Brilliant 

Painters     to    Make    Them    a    Satisfactory 

Detail  of  Decoration 


The  panels  on  the  right  and  left  are  two  of  a  set  of  six 
doors  wliich  when  completed  will  he  used  in  a  small 
foyer  in  the  house  of  Arthur  Hopkins.  The  trim  about 
them  will  be  Sienna  marble  with  a  vaulted  carved  roof, 
wood  ceiling.  The  crossbeams  of  this  roof  will  also  be 
decorated.     Panels  by  Everett  Shinn 


The  designs  for  doors  shown  below  are  in  red  chalk. 
They  will  be  used  in  the  home  of  Judith  Anderson  as 
an  entrance  to  a  red  chalk  bathroom.  In  the  photograph 
the  doors  are  posed  against  a  wall  in  Everett  Shinn' s 
studio.  Mr.  Shinn  who  designed  and  executed  these  doors 
is  well  known  in  the  field  of  mural  decoration  and  has 
done  some  famous  panels  in  American  reproduction  of 
French  and  Georgian  homes 
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Bradley   Delahanty,    architect.      Doors  designed   and    painted   by    Victor    White. 

The  Marine   door  shoicn    above    is   in    the   Fountain    Room    of   Mrs. 

Arthur  ff'alser.    This  room  is  finished  in  plain  white  antique  plaster 

icalls,  and  the  Spanish  doors  rich   in  color  supply  a  brilliant  note 


The  design  for  these  doors  is  a  Spanish  Fleet  during  the  17th 
century.  Above  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  are  in  action.  The 
picture  on  the  left  hand  side  shows  the  fleet  in  the  harbor.  Both 
these  doors  are  done  ■'"  "  •;n,,,l„r!,.t  ehnAo  r>i  vollnu-  nnA  „r.,.,,,  mm. 
bined 


This  door,  an  Adam  design,  was  planned  for  the  house  of  William  Ryan, 

Esq.     The  frame  is  blue  and  green,  the  panels  a  greenish  tan  and  the 

ornaments  blue,  green  and  black 


The  home  of  J.  Morris  Miller,  Esq.,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.    This  door  is  antique 

Venetian  design,  in  warm  blue,  gold  and  tan,  a  center  of  interest  in  an 

harmonious  room 
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THE  passing  of  a  scant  half-century  has 
accorded  to  Atlantic  City  a  great 
growth  of  population  and  a  tremendous 
volume  of  business  as  the  world's  play- 
ground. Gradually,  yet  phenomenally,  has 
the  magnificent  edifice  of  the  new  Hotel 
Dennis  risen  to  grace  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  famous  beach  and  the  brilliantly  lighted 
boardwalk. 

The  present  generation  can  remember 
Atlantic  City  as  a  settlement  of  summer 
cottages,  while  today  it  is  a  city  of  fash- 
ionable hotels.  Chartered  as  it  was  in 
1852  as  a  fishing  and  oyster  village  of  seven 
houses,  the  mainland  became  more  popu- 
lous and  the  beach  more  inviting.  In- 
stead of  a  sportsman's  cabin,  there  came  a 
dwelling  house  or  two,  then  more  houses, 
and  by  and  by  a  city  was  born. 

A  two-roomed  cottage,  the  home  of  the 
hospitable  school  teacher,  Professor  Dennis, 
built  on  the  shore  at  Michigan  Avenue,  was 
the  modest  beginning  of  the  present  pala- 
tial, modern  fireproof  structure  of  500 
rooms.  Occupying  the  same  site,  the  hotel 
in  its  general  ensemble  is  inviting  with  its 
extensive  lawn,  its  vast  wings  connected  by 
an  imposing  nine-story  building  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  U.  This  deep-curved  ar- 
rangement permits  an  absolutely  unob- 
structed view  of  the  beach  from  the  main 
lobby  over  a  stretch  of  green  and  shrub- 
beries that  is  an  extremely  fine  bit  of  land- 
scape gardening. 

Built  of  gray  texture  pressed-brick  or- 
namented with  Indiana  limestone,  it  is  in 
the  facade  that  the  architect,  Walter  Smed- 
ley,  has  used  his  greatest  resourcefulness. 
One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  two 
wings  is  the  uniformity  of  the  beautiful 
bay  windows,  facing  the  beautiful  lawn, 
green  and  beyond  the  gleam  of  the  sea. 
Along  the  front  of  the  west  wing  is  the 
great  double-decked  veranda,  supported  by 
white  marble  columns  and  connected  by  a 
long  sundeck  and  an  open  pavillion. 

The    solarium,    directly    above    the    board- 
walk, is  a  brick  structure  with  large  windows 
on  four  sides;  it  is  connected  with  the  main 
exchange    floor    by    an    enclosed    passageway. 
This   sunlit    room,   cheer- 
fully   furnished    with 
wicker,   is   reminiscent  of 
the  deck  of  a  ship  as  are 
the  steamer  chairs  on  the 
open    deck   which    is  out- 
side the  enclosed  solarium 
and  surrounds  it  on  three 
sides.      Then,    too,    each 
sleeping  floor  is  equipped 
with  a  large  circular  ob- 
servation   porch    which 
seems   projected   into   the 
sea,  and  from  which  one 
has    an    ocean    view    of 
miles. 

This  new  Hotel  Dennis 
is  the  culmination  of  the 
good  business  acumen  and 
hard  work  of  Walter  J. 
Buzby,  the  owner  and 
manager  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

The  main  entrance  to 
the  hotel  is  through  a 
porte-cochere  with  a  cir- 
cular  driveway,   the  side- 


Great  Modern  Hotels  of  America 

Their  Architecture  and  Decoration 

Hotel  Dennis 

By  FREDERICK  HAMILL 

walls  of  ornamental  terra  cotta,  the  walk 
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Meuller  Mosaic  tile.  The  main  entrance 
door,  of  bronze,  is  double  revolving,  of  inter- 
esting design,  and  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000.  There  is  a  simplicity  about  these 
doors  with  their  open  grille  spindles  which  are 
also  done  in  bronze.  Entering  the  lower  ex- 
change, with  its  labyrinthine  arches,  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  main  salon  are  like  those  of  an 
old  castle ;  the  white  marble  steps,  the  traver- 


Main  entrance  doors  to  the  Hotel  Dennis  are  bronze  of 
unusual  design 

tine  sidewalls,  the  bronze  grilled  balustrade, 
the  stained  glass  window  on  the  first  landing, 
all  possess  a  classic  charm. 

In  the  lower  exchange  the  whole  is  con- 
ceived with  dignified  simplicity.  The  side- 
walls  are  finished  in  brown  travertine,  while 
the  floor  is  of  white  marble  blocks.     This  ex- 


Marble  entrance  from  lower  exchange.    A  stained  glass  window  tops  the  first  step  landing  and 

the  ceiling  between  the  arches  is  of  rose  plaster.     The  floor  of  white  marble  is  bordered  with 

black  granite 


change  leads  directly  out  to  the  boardwalk, 
so  that  rolling  chairs  may  be  wheeled  to  the 
elevator  entrance. 

Off  the  lower  exchange  are  small  and  large 
committee  rooms  with  a  sunparlor  aspect.  In 
addition  to  these  rooms,  there  is  a  large  bil- 
liard-room, equipped  with  pool  and  billiard 
tables,  and  another  room  for  shuffleboard. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  new 
Dennis  more  popular  than  the  library.  It  is 
a  large,  quiet  room  with  a  reading-room 
adjoining.  Both  are  finished  in  quartered 
oak  with  a  grape  design  predominating  in 
the  carving.  The  library  contains,  ap- 
proximately 5,000  volumes  and  is  free  for 
the  guests.  The  reading-room  for  current 
literature  is  full  of  the  best  periodical  lit- 
erature. 

The  main  salon  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  distinctive  features  of  the  new 
Dennis,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
new  addition.  The  furniture  of  the  Shera- 
ton period,  with  appropriate  draping  of  blue 
and  gold,  gives  dignity  and  charm.  With 
its  full  bay-windows  looking  over  the 
boardwalk  to  the  great  waves  of  sea,  the 
crystal  candelabra,  all  panelled  ceiling 
painted  richly  in  green,  buff  and  light 
gray,  its  comfortable  lounging  chairs,  di- 
vans and  reading-tables,  the  roomy  salon 
is  essentially  a  livable  place.  The  chairs 
are  of  the  American  type,  modernized 
copies  of  early  drawing-room  furniture, 
while  the  rugs  are  flowered  Baluchistans. 
In  this  room  at  the  east  end  the  seaside 
visitor  has  only  to  glance  above  the  marble 
mantelpiece  above  the  lounge  to  tell  which 
direction  the  wind  blows.  The  auto- 
matic weather-vane  which  announces  the 
weather  changes  by  directionally  marked 
lights,  is  connected  by  electricity  with  a 
vane  on  the  roof  which  turns  as  the  sea 
breezes  blow. 

Overlooking  the  main  salon  is  the  mezza- 
nine  surrounded   by  a   hand-wrought   bronze 
railing,  a  trysting  place  of  soft,  glowing  lights, 
comfortable   chairs   and   divans.      Here   desks 
have  been  placed  where  one  may  write.     On 
the   left   are   ventilating  windows   leading  to 
the     modern,     well-equipped     dispensary     in 
charge  of  a  graduate  nurse 
— surgical   supplies  of  all 
kinds   and    first-aid   treat- 
ment always  ready. 

Whenever  one  walks 
through  a  seashore  hotel, 
what  more  appropriate 
can  be  found  than  the 
steamship  motif?  What 
are  the  cozy  nooks  facing 
out  upon  the  sea,  the  al- 
coves in  the  main  lobby, 
but  forward  cabins? 

Perhaps  the  marinal 
motif  is  most  strongly  po- 
tent in  the  dining-room, 
for  looking  across  its  broad 
expanse  is  like  looking 
across  the  dining-room  of 
an  ocean  liner.  T  e 
vaulted  ceiling,  with  its 
columnar  supports,  the 
two  full-rigged  ships  done 
in  murals  at  each  end  of 
the  room  and  the  hand- 
some marble  fireplace 
with  its  mosaic  .ornaments 
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give  the  room  a  steamer-like  semblance.  Be- 
fore entering  the  large  room  there  are  two 
smaller  rooms,  exquisitely  decorated  breakfast 
rooms  for  the  more  capricious. 

OverSkhese  sleeping  floors,  light  and  airy 
and  loftily  pitched,  is  Convention  Hall,  with 
clusters  of  arched  windows  looking  out  across 
the  sea.  In  ozone,  something  different  has 
been  developed,  as  an  "over  the  sea"  conven- 
tion hall.  The  room  is  furnished  in  warm 
grey,  blue  and  gold.  Heavy  gold-colored  cur- 
tains hang  from  the  windows  and  three  huge 
mitred    mirrors    are    panelled    in    the    walls. 

The   wide   foyer   is   fitted   with    low,   easy 
divans;  mellow  lights  on  read- 
ing-tables,   and   there   are   por- 
table smoking-stands  and  sundry 
other  comforts  for  visiting  dele- 
gates.    There  are  also  a  well- 
equipped    serving    pantry,    por- 
table tea  tables  and  other  ser- 
vice    conveniences.       A     large 
group    of    arches    separate    the 
room    from    a    solarium    which 
may    be    closed    in    by    sliding 
doors,  thus  making  two  rooms, 
one  of  which  may  be  used  for 
a  private  committee.     The  ceil- 
ing has  a  large  raised 
design    from    which 
is  suspended  a  huge 
chandelier  which 
throws  its  rays  upon 
the    rich    Oriental 
rugs.    Four  hundred 
Sheraton  chairs  fur- 
nish  ample  seating 
space   for   delegates. 
The    sense    of    spa- 
ciousness  in    this 
room   is  further  in- 
creased by  the  height 
of  the  ceiling. 

Walter  J.  Buzby, 
who  has  been  the 
owner  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  has 
,  personally  supervised 
the  complete  renovation  of  the 
Dennis  with  modern  construc- 
tural    and   artistic  vision. 

The  history  of  the  innkeeper 
in  America  has  been  a  regular 
process  of  "demand"  develop- 
ment from  early  times,  as  was 
the  case  in  all  countries.  Be- 
fore the  growth  of  commerce 
and  transportation,  a  large 
public  hotel  was  hardly  neces- 
sary, and  as  a  consequence,  the 
travelers  first  availed  them- 
selves of  the  use  of  rooms  in 
medieval  monasteries  and  then 
rough  inns  grew  up  along  the 
main  thoroughfares.  With  the 
increase  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness intercourse,  commercial 
with  an  overnight  aspect 


Dennis.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make 
these  rooms  conform  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed,  and  many  kinds  of  ex- 
pensive marble  have  been  employed,  as  well 
as  ornamented  plaster  work,  and  the  finest 
kind  of  woodwork.  Its  far  famed  Peacock 
Alley  is  no  exception. 

Peacock  Alley,  where  belles  of  old  have 
strolled  demurely  and  Beau  Brummels 
strutted  with  more  conspicuous  air!  Where 
the  modern  flapper  lounges  after  bathing 
sport  or  boardwalk  meander  and  awaits  her 
partner  for  tea,  the  Dennis  Peacock  Alley  is 
Hooded   with   the  sunlight   that   illumines   the 


hotel 

and  like  species  of  accommoda- 
tions were  built  for  the  mainly 
masculine  element  of  travelers. 

Now  with  the  transportation  facilities  de- 
veloped to  a  high  point  in  American  life, 
the  resort  hotels  have  begun  to  achieve  a 
magnificence  equal  to  metropolitan  hostelries. 
Dispensing  with  the  ofttimes  inconvenient 
country  home,  the  women  of  taste  and 
leisure,  as  well  as  those  with  more  limited 
seasonal  vacationing  periods,  have  turned  to 
the  beneficial  sea-side  and  have  required 
hotelmen  there  to  present  the  very  smartest 
and  most  exactingly  furnished  public  and 
private  rooms. 

There  is  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of 
space  devoted  to   public   rooms  in   the  Hotel 


Three  views  of  interiors  in  the  Hotel  Dennis — Top:  The  black  and  gold  marble 
of  the  fireplace  in  the  French  drawing  room  was  quarried  in  the  island  of  Crete. 
The  hangings  of  blue  and  gold  and  the  gray  carpet  form  a  fitting  background  for 
the  Sheraton  and  Colonial  furniture.  Center:  This  handsome  grille  stairway  has 
a  dignity  reminiscent  of  an  old  palace.  Bottom:  The  main  lounge  of  the  Hotel 
Dennis  has  crystal  candelabra  hung  from  a  richly  paneled  ceiling  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  colors  blue,  yellow  and  gray.  Richly  upholstered  furniture  on 
a  flowered  rug 


horizon  of  the  whole  shore  and  is  rightfully 
called  the  avenue  of  splendor. 

In  this  spacious  compartment,  the  guest 
may  loll  in  luxurious  ease,  gaze  out  of  the 
French  windows  framed  with  gold  draperies, 
toward  the  Boardwalk  with  its  restless 
crowds,  and  beyond  to  the  equally  restless 
sea.  It  is  the  corner  of  the  siberite,  with 
panelled  flower  boxes  and  furnished  with  dis- 
tinctive colonial  furniture.  The  floor  is 
marble  with  mauve  and  grey  border.  Thin 
china  lamps  and  the  placement  of  the  reserved 
divans  detract  not  in  the  least  from  the  whole 
public  effect,  yet  afford  effective  seclusion. 

One  of  the   unique   features   of   this   great 


institution,  ever  serving,  is  a  shop  which  is  a 
fascinating  place  known  as  "just  around  the 
corner"  and  a  bit  different  from  those  which 
stretch  down  the  promenade.  At  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  grand  salon,  this  shop  is 
placed.  It  has  glass  windows  on  three  sides 
and  is  rented  only  for  several  days  at  a  time, 
thereby  changing  the  panorama  and  elimi- 
nating the  sameness  of  seaside  novelty  shops. 
Conveniently  located  indoors,  the  guests  are 
enabled  to  make  purchases  without  being 
forced  to  venture  out  in  inclement  weather, 
and  can  find  easily  articles  of  rare  beauty 
to  take  home  from  these  semi-private 
showings. 

The  hotel   is  equipped   with 
lighting   fixtures  of  special   de- 
sign, planned  to  provide  excel- 
lent   effects    and    to    harmonize 
with    the    tasteful    decorations 
which     have     been     employed 
throughout     the     house.      The 
furniture,     one     notes,     varies 
from  floor  to  floor.     The  corri- 
dors are  wide  and  covered  with 
heavy  oriental   rugs,  the  rooms 
large  and  comfortably  planned. 
It     required    nine    miles    of 
carpet  to  cover  the  hotel,  which, 
were   it   stretched    out   foot   to 
foot,   or   16,000  yards   reduced 
to  feet,  would  number  48,000. 
It   was   furnished   by   Bigelow- 
Hartford    Carpet    Company    and    chosen 
because  of  the  beauty  of  pattern,  coloring 
and   texture,    as   well   as   ability   to   with- 
stand   hard    wear.     Of    the    56,904,361 
pounds   of    building    material    used   in   the 
operation  were  included  cement,  sandstone, 
masons'  and  plastering  material,  steel  prod- 
ucts, such  as  metal  locks,  channel  irons  and 
reinforcing  steel,  and  called  for  a  knowledge 
of  building  supply  business  that  covered  a 
wide  field  of  items.    The  giant  hostelry  is 
built  upon  huge  piles,   16  feet 
long  and  driven  into  the  ground. 
If  laid  end  to  end,  these  piles 
would     cover     a     distance     of 
24,000  feet  or  about  four  and 
one-half     miles.      There     were 
used  1615  doors  and  1,350,000 
bricks  of  which  450,000  were 
face    bricks.      Plumbing    needs 
required  42,000  square  feet  of 
tiling. 

In  addition  there  were 
numerous  incidental,  although 
relatively  important,  features 
that  contribute  to  make  the 
newer  and  more  modern  Dennis 
the  last  word  in  hotel  structures 
and  a  credit  to  the  owner  who 
had  the  courage  to  undertake 
the  work  and  successfully  carry 
through  this  tremendous 
achievement.  It  is  a  project 
that  would  appeal  to  few  hotel 
men,  to  demolish  a  wing  which 
was  in  splendid  state  of  preser- 
vation and  still  capable  of  con- 
tinued revenue  and  service,  but  it  was  not  a 
fireproof  structure.  Accordingly,  it  was  de- 
stroyed, which  meant  closing  for  almost  a 
year  for  the  first  time  in  its  long  career. 

This  new  hotel  is  not  only  a  credit  to 
Walter  J.  Buzby  but  to  the  city  in  which  it 
is  erected  as  well  as  to  the  entire  state  of 
New  Jersey,  both  of  which  must  profit  in 
many  ways  from  its  erection.  Many  fine 
hotels  are  examples  of  civic  pride  and  the 
new  Dennis  stands  well  to  the  forefront  of 
such  enterprises  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  something  more  behind  it  than  the  casual 
civic  spirit.  It  is  a  kind  of  citizenship  which 
goes    beyond    the    pride    of    present    growth. 
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It  is  far  seeing  into  the  future  that  builds 
for  the  good  of  all  through  the  natural  en- 
largement of  a  community  that  looks  for  its 
final    reward    in    the    greater    benefits    which 

accrue. 

It  required  a  great  amount  of  imagination 
on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  eliminate  all 
the  disturbing  lines  of  the  older  structure  in 
building    the   new    Dennis.     One  of  the  esti- 


architecture,  the  most  luxurious  small  homes 
ever  built,  than  the  hotels  and  the  apartment 
hotels  immediately  came  to  the  front  in  a 
matter  of  increased  size  and  charm,  oppor- 
tunity for  hospitality  and  absence  from  care — 
important  as  we  face  the  servant  problem. 

And  so,  no  sooner  do  we  begin  to  say  we  are 
a  nation  of  country  homes,  we  are  going  to 
leave  the  cities  to  business,  than  the  cities 
and  the  summer  re- 
sorts promptly  put  up 
such  magnificent  hos- 
telries,  so  splendid  in 
construction,  furnish- 
ing and  fittings,  so 
comfortable,  so  luxuri- 
ous, that  almost  we 
again   fegard   ourselves 


The   limited  panorama  of  the  lower  exchange  shows  how  majestically  the 

columns  bear  the  burden  of  the  arches.    The  ivalls  are  brown  travertine  and 

the  floor  of  white  marble 


mable  features  of  the  building  is  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  it  bears  its  burden  and 
support:  the  solid  Doric  pillars,  the  circular 
receding  loggias,  and  finally  the  towers 
bring  the  proper  proportions  to  the  build- 
ing and  make  it  a  pleasure  to  trace  with  the 
eye. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  here  in  America  that 
the    sumptuous    hotel    should    be    developing 


as  a  nation  of  people 
who  are  only  happy  to 
live  in  a  hotel. 

Just  how  this  will 
all  come  out  it  is  hard 
to  say.  My  own  im- 
ression  is  that  it  will 
go  on  for  many  years 
just  as  it  is  today,  not 
the  slightest  conflict, 
not  the  slightest  effort 
for  the  hotels  to  sug- 
gest that  cottage  life  is  all  very  well  for  the 
young  and  romantic  but  for  the  delight  of 
living  there  are  the  great  buildings  of  many 
mansions;  nor  will  we  hear  the  home-owners 
decrying  these  magnificent  apartment  hotels. 
On  the  contrary,  they  apparently  make  a 
great  deal  of  use  of  them,  enjoy  them  very 
much  and  think  them  worthwhile  when  they 
want  a  real  rest  or  a  season  of  entertaining. 


A  perspective  view  of  the  inviting  ensemble  effect  of  the  loiver  exchange  done  in  fine  Renaissance  style 


with  such  rapid  strides  at  exactly  the  same 
time  that  we  seem  to  be  doing  more  home 
building  than  ever  before  in  the  world,  and 
more  home  building  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world  is  doing  just  now.  I  don't  know 
how  anyone  would  account  for  this,  of  course 
there  is  an  enormous  increase  in  population, 
an  increase  of  travelers  from  abroad  to  this 
country ;  but,  as  a  rule,  where  homes  are  con- 
cerned there  is  a  tendency  in  either  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other.  At  one  time  we  were 
actually  called  a  nation  of  people  who  lived 
in  hotels.  Then  from  that  we  swept,  im- 
mediately after  the  war,  over  to  the  craze  for 
homes — mansions  and  palaces,  cottages  and 
bungalows  and  best  of  all  those  commodious, 
convenient  and  beautiful  medium-size  houses, 
for  which  this  country  is  now  really  famous. 
But  no  sooner  were  we  beginning  to  design 
and  construct   the  most  satisfactory   domestic 


There  can  be  no  question  but  what 
the  modern,  commodious,  magnificently 
equipped,  beautifully  conducted  hotel  is 
invaluable  to  many  women.  To  begin 
with  they  offer  opportunities  of  enter- 
tainment that  no  private  home  can  hope 
to  achieve.  The  most  captivating  teas, 
with  the  best  music  and  every  fad  for  the 
tea  table  can  be  given  at  a  few  hours' 
notice,  with  no  burden  to  the  hostess 
except  a  few  minutes'  conference  with 
the  maitre  d'hotel,  and  when  the  tea  is 
over  and  everyone  has  had  all  the  de- 
licious things  to  eat  and  drink  and  some 
delightful  jazzy  dances,  the  hostess  bids 
her  guests  goodbye  and  takes  the  elevator 
to  her  apartment  with  never  a  thought 
of  the  adjustment  of  her  rooms,  the 
worry  over  things  not  in  order  for  dinner. 

And,   of   course,   the  same  is  true  of 
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dinners,  dinner-dances,  weddings,  banquets; 
in  fact,  for  all  kinds  of  rather  royal  enter- 
tainment, the  modern  hotel  is  the  never  tailing 
comfort. 

And  this  is  quite  as  true  at  our  rtjsorts  as 
in  our  great  cities  because  when  fashionable 
women  go  away  for  the  summer  or  to  special 
winter  resorts,  they  are  apt  to  entertain  al- 
most as  much  as  they  do  in  New  York.  They 
want  to  give  lunches  and  teas,  and  dinners 
and  dances,  bathing  parties  if  they  are  near 
the  shore,  hiking  parties  if  they  are  in  the 
mountains,  and  all  of  these  things  mean 
fascinating  luncheons,  basket  teas,  or  a  tea 
dance  after  a  day  in  the  open. 

The  Hotel  Dennis  seems  especially  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  entertaining  hostess. 
Whatever  she  wishes  to  do  in  a  delightful 
social  way,  here  it  can  be  done  in  the  most 
lavish  and  hospitable  fashion. 

As  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  fashion 
to  return  to  our  cities  late  in  the  season,  the 
need  of  such  opportunities  for  social  activities 
as  are  furnished  by  the  Hotel  Dennis  becomes 
-apparent.  It  used  to  be  considered  essential 
at  least  for  established  married  people  to  get 
back  to  city  homes  in  time  to  get  the  children 
started  to  school  comfortably.  This,  of  course, 
meant  missing  almost  the  most  delightful  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  the  country,  and  possibly 
for  this  reason  is  no  longer  the  custom.  Chil- 
dren may  start  to  school  from  country  home 
or  hotel  without  disturbing  in  any  way  the 
peace  of  the  family.  America  is  famous  for 
her  fall  weather  both  at  the  seashore  and  in 
the  mountains,  and  so  a  hotel  like  the  Dennis 
would  find  itself  a  necessary  comfort  all 
seasons  of  the   year. 

To  meet  all  demands  made  upon  such  a 
hotel  the  detail  of  the  construction  has  had  to 
be  considered  most  thoughtfully  and  intelli- 
gently. 

The  many  difficult  features  of  design  and 
construction  which  were  necessitated  in  the 
alterations  to  connect  the  existing  dining- 
room,  kitchen  and  bedroom  wing  required  the 
application  of  engineering  talent  of  the 
highest  degree.  The  general  contract  was 
executed  by  the  Turner  Construction  Com- 
pany with  more  than  two  score  sub-contrac- 
tors assisting  in  specialized  work.  W .  cjf  /. 
Sloane  supplied  the  larger  part  of  the  art 
ivork,  including  lamps,  draperies,  while 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier  lived  up  to  its 
long-established  reputation  by  the  artistic 
selection  of  the  decorative  scheme  in  the  bed- 
rooms and  halls.  George  D.  Wetherill  & 
Co.,  the  oldest  paint,  manufacturers  in  the 
country  who  were  an  established  firm  before 
Atlantic  City  was  yet  chartered,  supplied  the 
paints  used  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
building.  All  rugs  and  carpets  were  fur- 
nished by   Bigelow-Hartford   Company. 


The  electrically-controlled  weather  vane  above  the  carved 

mantelpiece    in   this   nook  flashes   with    directionally  ■  lit 

lights    as    the    sea    breezes    blow    outside.      The    arched 

window  faces  the  sea 
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IT  is  massive  and  magnificent— 
the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Yet  it  is 
so  well  balanced,  so  justly  propor- 
tioned and  exquisitely  executed  that 
to  appreciate  it  is  to  put  yourself  "en 
rapport"  with  the  great  art  of  all  ages. 

The  modulated  warmth  of  color- 
ing, the  stately  beauty  of  design,  so 
characteristic  of  Louis  Quatorze  is 
beautifully  reproduced  in  this  velvet. 

The  graceful  sweeping  curves  of 
typical  acanthus  leaves  frame  with 
perfect  precision  the  pomegranate 
or  "apple  of  love"  borrowed  from 
an  earlier  century.  True  to  the 
sculptural  traditions  of  the  time, 
the  pattern  with  its  rich  velvety  pile 
.is  in  strong  relief  against  the  mellow 
satin  ground. 

For  today  s  luxurious  homes 

'Once  the  property  of  church  and 
king,  these  princely  velvets  are  to- 
day a  part  of  ordinary  life.  And  in 
beauty  of  design  and  craftsmanship 
they  are  worthy  of  comparison  with 
their  splendid  prototypes. 

For  hangings  to  enhance  a  noble  room, 
as  coverings  forperiod  furniture — perhaps 
to  set  off  the  structure  of  some  inherited 
chair  or  made  up  in  a  cushion  to  add  a 
bright  spot  in  a  severe  atmosphere — 
these  velvets  have  a  splendid  grace,  a 
mellow  blend  of  color,  that  but  increases 
with  time. 


Your  own  decorator,  upholsterer  or 
department  store  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  you  to  see  Schumacher 
fabrics,  including  the  velvet  illus- 
trated here.  And  will  also  gladly 
attend  to  their  purchase. 

"  Your  Home  and  the 
Interior  'Decorator' ' 
Has  your  house  all  the  charm  it  so 
easily  might  have? 

Have  you  ever  realized  that  for 
the  very  same  money  you  pay  when 
you  buy  things  yourself,  you  can 
have  the  services  of  a  decorator? 

Without  necessarily  putting  the 
arrangement  of  your  entire  house  in 
his  hands  you  can  go  to  him  for  help 
on  any  individual  point.  Until  you 
have  known  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  an  expert— the  quick  apprecia- 
tion and  meeting  of  your  difficulties 
— you  never  know  the  full  delight  of 
making  a  lovely  livable  home. 

How  this  is  made  possible  is  ex- 
plained in  the  interesting  book — il- 
lustrated in  color — entitled  "Your 
home  and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

Send  for  this  illustrated  booklet 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  without  charge,  upon  re- 
quest, to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B- 1  1 ,  60 
West  40th  Street,  New  York,  Importers,  Manu- 
facturers, Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Dec- 
orative Drapery,  and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 


Floral  figures  in  soft  pile  velvet  stand  out  sharply  against 
the  plain  silken  ground  with  that  contrast  of  texture  asso- 
ciated with  the  superb  velvets  of  the  Renaissance.  Inten- 
tional irregularities  of  weave  accentuate  the  feeling  of  age 
and  convey  the  spirit  of  an  antique  velvet  that  might  for 
centuries  have  graced  imperial  halls. 
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Luxurious  Household  Lace  and  Linen 

Embroideries,  Laces  and  Silks  for  Bedroom,  Kitchen  and  Bath 
By  FLORENCE  S.  CLARKE 


FROM  the  bare  ground,  the  litter  of 
leaves  in  a  cave,  the  heap  of  bracken  in 
a  glade,  the  pile  of  stones  covered  with 
skins  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  with 
a  stone  or  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  on  which 
our  British  forbears  slept— to  the  luxurious 
beds  of  modern  times,  is  a  long,  but  inter- 
e  s  t  i  n  g  journey. 
The  beds  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were 
the  beginning  of 
the  English  "fur- 
niture of  repose" 
but  these  were 
merely  couches  on 
four  straight  legs, 
with  an  elevated 
plank  to  support 
the  pillow.  Our 
Saxon  ancestors 
also  appear  to  have 
slept  on  the  table 
(when  they  did 
not  sleep  under  it) 
finding  even  its 
unyielding  surface 
preferable  to  the 
rush  strewn  floor. 
But  when  man  has 
applied  himself 
with  such  zeal  for 
so  many  centuries 
to  the  art  of  mak- 
ing his  bed  com- 
fortable, it  seems 
the  irony  of  fate 
that  in  so  many  in- 
stances luxury  is 
rewarded  with  in- 
somnia. 

The  most  lux- 
urious beds  of  the  present  day  are  as  daintily 
dressed  as  a  debutante  for  her  first  ball  and 
always  more  expensively.  On  the  box  springs 
is  placed  a  mattress  which  is  the  last  word 
in    comfort.      Over    this    is    buttoned    a    slip 


edges,  insets  and  bandings  of  lace,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  French,  rarest  Venetian  point, 
01  the  exquisitely  dainty,  frilled  lace  spread, 
made  from  the  Breton  lace  caps,  with  their 
delicate  embroidery  for  which  one  may  pay 
a  king's  ransom. 

Under  the   spread    is   always   laid   a   satin 


der  in  old  fashioned  shell  design,  another  of 
delicate  turquoise  blue  is  tufted  with  tiny  but- 
tons of  the  same  satin.  They  are  also  lovely 
in  maize,  jade  or  rose. 

The  practically  dressed  bed  may  be  no  less 
dainty,  but  far  less  expensive  in  its  appoint- 
ments. This  bed  may  have  as  comfortable 
springs  and  mat- 
tress, but  its  sheets 
will  be  of  fine  per- 
cale, plainly  hem- 
stitched, possibly 
monogrammed.  If 
there  are  draperies 
they  will  be  of 
chintz,  linen,  or 
flowered  percale, 
with  spreads  which 
may  be  easily  laun- 
dered, for  instance 
fine  white  voile, 
hemstitched  in 
squares,  for  the 
tendency  except  in 
most  luxurious 
surroundings  seems 
to  be  toward  sim- 
plicity. No  more 
delightful  task 
confronts  the  bride 
of  today  than 
choosing  her  house- 
hold linens.  What 
and  how  much  to 
buy  depends  on  the 
size  of  her  estab- 
lishment, style  of 
living,  mode  of  en- 

,  tertaining,  whether 

A  Brittany  lace  spread  made  from  the  old  embroidered  caps  and  marriage  aprons  of  the  Breton  peasants,  the     i„„;„u      „_     „;„,„i„ 
perfection  of  coverings  for  the  dull  gold  Louis  XVth  bed 


sheet  matching  the  lace  in  shade,  white,  ecru, 
or  deep  butter  cream,  as  the  vogue  for  gay 
colors  has  vanished,  but  the  sheen  of  the  satin 
is  needed  to  bring  out  the  pattern  of  the  lace. 
When  the  spreads  are  removed  from  the  beds 
and  folded  for  the  night,  they 
are  replaced  by  a  blanket  cover 
of  Corean  silk,  the  widths  put 
together  with  bands  of  lace  in- 
serting, Binche,  Milan,  Bruges 
or  Val,  as  one  chooses.  For 
additional  covering  is  the  satin 
puff  or  "cosy"  filled  with 
lamb's    wool    or    eider    down. 


lavish  or  simple, 
for  these  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  equipping 
even  the  smallest  menage.  The  lavender 
scented  linen  room  with  its  drawers,  shelves, 
lockers  and  cupboards  is  a  delight  to  all  good 
housekeepers,  with  its  orderly  piles  of  table- 
cloths, napkins,  tray  cloths,  sheets,  pillow 
slips,  towels,  dresser  scarfs,  each  pile  fastened 
with  straps  of  ribbon  and  enclosed  in  linen 
or  cretonne  covers,  a  dust  proof  transparent 
fabric,  or  in  carefully  marked  boxes  for  the 
expensive  laces  and  linens. 

Sheets  and  matching  pillow  slips  may  be 
of  fine  percale,  which  wears  admirably  and 
is    much    less    expensive    than    linen,    with 


Fine  linen  sheets  with  double  hemstitched  hem  and  mosaic  work. 
Monogram  and  design  enclosed  in  fine  satin-stitch  embroidery 


cover  on  which  is  laid  the  quilted  pad,  then 
the  lower  sheet  of  finest  linen  simply  hem- 
stitched, the  upper  sheet,  which  may  be  as 
elaborate  as  one  chooses,  hemstitched,  mono- 
grammed, embroidered,  and  inset  with  rare 
laces  (with  pillow  slips  to  match).  Over 
these  are  laid  the  blankets  of  softest,  purest 
wool,  light  as  down,  with  monogram  em- 
broidered in  the  center  or  eighteen  inches 
from  the  top.  But  the  epitome  of  luxury  is 
reached  in  the  spread,  which  may  be  of 
elaborately  embroidered  fine  linen  lawn,  with 


beautifully  quilted  in 
original  patterns,  with 
embroidered  m  o  n  o- 
gram  in  the  center. 
These  puffs  are  made 
in  delicate  shades  of 
satin  to  match  uphol- 
stery or  drapery  with 
monogram  in  deeper 
tones.  One  in  a  de- 
licious shade  of  orchid 
has  a  deep  quilted  bor- 
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Round  thread  linen  sheet  and  pillow  slips  made  with  an  insertion  of  real 

Binche   lace,   the   monogram   interestingly   placed   in   the   center   of   a   lace 

medallion 
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Sketch  of  a  Spanish  Room  at  the  New  lorn  naileries 


TO  the  woman  of  discernment  there  is  no 
more  fascinating  problem  than  developing 
an  interior  in  harmony  with  her  predilection 
for  certain  color  values  or  a  particular  motif 
in  furniture  and  decoration.    <S^P      *^?      <^? 

Q  Often  the  keynote  of  the  scheme  comes  to 
her  quite  unexpectedly,  perhaps  from  some 
seemingly  inconspicuous  object — which  may 
account  for  the  joy  of  planning  even  the 
simplest  room.     <^P      ^?      °^?      <^?      *&> 

0[  Today,  for  instance,  among  the  hundreds 
of  unusual  pieces  on  view  at  these  Galleries, 
an  old  Spanish  papelera,  its  mellowed  walnut 
enlivened  by  brilliant  touches  of  Moorish 
artistry,  may  reveal  to  her  the  keynote  for  both 
the  furniture  and  color -scheme  of  a  most 
enchanting  living  room  —  for  either  a  town 
residence  or  country  villa.      <^?       ^       <^? 


Q  There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about 
these  lovely  furniture  forms  and  related 
objects,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  grouping 
into  scores  of  delightful  ensembles.  ^? 
Each  setting,  indeed,  is  a  silent  tribute  to  the 
unity  of  spirit,  which  enables  an  organization 
of  skilled  decorators  and  cabinet  makers  to 
actually  re-create  the  environment  of 
other  days.       ^?       °^?       <^>       *&>       <<fc> 

Q  Gathered  from  out-of-the-way  spots  in 
foreign  lands,  old  and  time-worn  pieces  of 
furniture  find  happy  companionship  with 
hand -wrought  reproductions.  ^      c^?     °^? 

Q  Rare  bits  of  crystal,  leather  and  metal, 
fabrics  of  exquisite  texture,  unique  fixtures 
for  lighting — these  and  countless  other  objects 
verily  make  of  the  Galleries  a  treasure  house 
of  beautiful  things.      <^P      ^      ^      *&> 
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block  letter  monograms  in  the  same  colors. 
Both  face  and  guest  towels  often  have  drawn 
work  above  the  hem  with  a  single  initial  and 
where  color  is  desired  dainty  cross  stitch 
embroidery  is  used  to  embellish,  French  bas- 
kets with  tall  handles,  filled  with  gay  flowers, 
or  conventional  designs.  Bath  towels  may  be 
all  white,  or  have  white  centers  and  a  two- 
inch  band  of  blue,  yellow,  rose  or  green  above 
the  hemstitched  hem.  The  monograms,  first 
embroidered  on  linen,  then  applied  to  the 
crash  match  the  bands  in  color.  The  newest 
bath  mats  have  colored  centers  to  match  the 
bath  towels,  with  white  monograms  and  white 
borders. 

The  beauty  of  the  new  lace  spreads  baffles 
description,  for  mere  words  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  exquisite  laces  and  dainty  fabrics 
of  which  they  are  composed.  One  spread 
of  fine  French  lawn  has  a  central  medallion 
of  finest  filet,  encircled  with  a  band  of 
needle  point  de  Venise,  while  a  wider  band 
of   Bruges  lace  follows  the  same  oval.     The 


sheets  and  pillow  slips  made  up  with  the 
merits  outlined  with  a  cord  of  satin- 


preau  or  nne  Italian  linen  with 
incrustations  of  Venetian  point  and  cut 
work  has  a  central  medallion  of  filet,  while 
the  filet  insets  in  rose  design  have  their 
pattern  repeated  in  fine  embroidery. 

Most  beautiful  of  all  are  the  spreads  of 
Venetian     point     and     those     of     Brittany 
lace,    made    from    the   caps,    kerchiefs    and 
marriage    aprons    of    the    Breton    peasants, 
part    of    their    gala    costume.      These    are 
treasured   heirlooms,   descending  from  gen- 
eration   to   generation    in    Breton    families. 
With  their  exquisitely  fine  embroidery  and 
delicately     patterned     lace,     "antiqued"     a 
deep    butter    cream,    they    lend    themselves 
charmingly    to   the   new   mode.      Much    of 
the  work  is  done  by  extremely  young  girls 
for    their    trosseaux,    who    little    dream    of 
its  new  use  in   the  strange  country  across 
the  sea.     The  little  village  of  Pont  l'Abbe 
is    a    veritable    town    of    embroiderers,    al- 
though each  province  has  its  own  patterns 
and    a    connoisseur    can    tell    at    a    glance 
from  which   district  the  lace  comes.     The 
marriage 
aprons    are 
deeply  scal- 
loped  at   the 
base,  the  scal- 
lops  forming 
the   edges  of 
some  spreads, 
while  others  are 
finished  with 
frills  of  plain 
and    patterned 
net.      These 
spreads  may  be 
obtained    in 
either    real    or 
imitation    lace 
and    cost    from 
new  irregular  hem  line  in  battle-      fi^een    hundred 
stitch  embroidery  to   thousands   of 
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A  bedspread  of  fine  linen  edged  with  real  filet.  The 
central  medallion  is  of  filet  "Gloire  de  Geneve"  and 
there  are  rich  incrustations  of  real  Point  de  Venise 

note  in  luxury  in  the  bed  of  the  present  day, 
is  the  large  sachet  of  Corean  silk,  fine  French 
lawn  or  linen,  made  like  a  very  large  envelope, 
half  the  size  of  the  bed,  with  embroidered 
monogram  in  the  center.  Placed  between  the 
sheets,  the  sachet  which  is  filled  with  one's 
favorite  scent  is  removed  the  last  thing  beA|re 
retiring.  Sheets  of  crepe  de  chine  and  pillow 
slips  are  among  the  luxuries  for  travelers,  al- 
though some  fastidious  American  women  use 
them  in  their  own  homes.  They  come  in 
every  conceivable  tint  as  well  as  white  and 
cream. 

(Continued  on  page  So) 
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IN   THE    INFINITE"    SUBTLETIES    OE  FRAGRANCE;   COTY 

PEREUMES   INDIVIDUALIZE"  DISTINCTIVE  LOVELY  TEMPERAMENTS 


THE  THREE  INTERNATIONALLY 

FAVOURED  PEREUMES 

The  exquisite  elegance  of 
L'Origan —  the  brilliance  of 
"Paris"  —  the  enticement  of 
Chypre- — in  their  incomparable 

fragrance  they  are  supremely 
favoured  throughout  the  world. 


TOR  BRILLIANT  SOPHISTICATED 

TEMPERAMENTS 
The  charming  artistry  of  life  — 
the  flashing  brilliance  — the 
delicate  imperiousness  of  the 
exquisite  woman  of  the  world 
finds  its  fragrant  expression  in 
Emeraude,  Paris  and  L'Origan. 


COTY  CREATIONS  TOR  WOMEN 

Of"  MYSTERIOUS  TYPES 
Mystery,  splendour,  and 
the  limitless,  spell  of  the 
unknown,  —  Ambre  Antique, 
Styx,  Cyclamen  add  intan- 
gible depths  to  the  woman 
of    incomprehensible    moods. 


PERFUME    CREATIONS    EOR 
BLONDES 

The  delicate  loveliness  of 
blonde  women  is  told  in 
L'Or,  L'Effleurt  or  La  Rc.se 
Jacqueminot;  with  others, 
among  the  many  Coty  odeurs 
for    varying    temperaments. 


EOR  THE  WOMAN  OE  SUNNY 

JOYOUS  TYPE 
Joyous  and  lovely,  the  unfor- 
gettable fragrances  Muguet, 
L'Effleurt,  Violette  express 
the  rare  charm  of  golden  youth 
and  freshness  in  life  and  in- 
describable, winsome  sweetness. 


PERFUME;  CREATIONS  EOR 

BRUNETTES 
The  contrasting  moods  of 
brunette  women,  swiftly 
changing  or  strangely  tran- 
quil, mysterious  or  ardent,  are 
reflected  with  delicate  intensity 
in  Chypre,  Styx  or  Ambreine. 


EOR  WOMEN  OE  THE  DREAMY 

ELUSIVE  TYPE 

The  enchanting  fragrances 

of   Jasmin   de   Corse,   Lilas 

id  La  Jacinthe 


Kla 


late  the  rare  charm  of  dreamy 
elusive  types,  giving  out  half- 
revelations   of  haunting   beauty. 


COTY   POUDRtr  COMPACTS 

AND   LIPSTICK 
Coty    Compacte — To   have    for 
the    purse    one's   own    individua 
shade  and  fragrance  of  Cotv  Face 
Powder. 

Coty  Lipstick — Enliven 
lips,   with  satiny  beauty,   Cerise 
Lumen,   Capucine,    Invisible. 


COTY  PEREUME  CREATIONS 

EOR  RED  HAIRED  WOMEN 
The  arresting  distinction 
and  charm  of  red  haired 
women,  their  infinite  magnetic- 
appeal,  is  translated  in  the  rich 
compelling  fragrances  of  Ambre 
Antique,   Cyclamen    and   Iris. 


COTY  CREATIONS   FOR  THE" 

FXOTIC  TYPES 
The  thrilling  charm  of  exotic 
women  —  its  poignant  fas- 
cination—  reveals  itself  in  the 
alluring  perfumes  of  Chypre, 
Ambre  Antique  and  Violette 
Pourpre  —  irresistible,   magnetic. 


CREATIONS  EORTHEOUT-OE- 

DOORS  WOMAN 

Fragrances  of  summer — soft 
winds  over  sun  warmed 
gardens  —  scents  of  dewy 
blossoms  —  Coty  flower 
odeurs  harmonize  exquisitely 
with  the  spirit  of  the  out-doors. 


COTY  PURSE"  SIZES 

Exquisite  flacons  that  grace 
the  daintiest  handbag  and 
hold  the  favorite  Coty  fra- 
grance for  subtle  timely  touches. 
All  Coty  odeurs.  Quarter  ounce, 
half  ounce,  and  one  ounce  sizes. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Finely  Placed  Stucco 
House 


The  Home  of  Frank  W.  Harwood 
at  Hronxville 


Photos  by  J.  W.  Gillies 

A  medium  sized  house  of  exceptionally  good  proportion.     The  buff  stucco  has  a  dark  brown  trim  and  the  shingle  roof  is  mottled 
red.      The  style  of  the  house   is  distinctly   modern   English 
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DIANA 
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STRAIGHT 
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NOW  ANY  WOMAN  CAN  DRIVE! 

Limous  pioneered  the  closed  car  when  he  built  the  Limousine.  Panhard  was  the  first 
to  put  the  engine  out  in  front.  Delco  led  the  field  with  the  electric  self -starter,  and 
now  Diana  Eight  is  first  with  Simplified  Control- — -now  any  woman  can  drive. 
(J  Diana  Simplified  Control  includes  the  easiest  steering  in  America,  easier  parking, 
easier  starting,  stopping  and  backing.  Diana  is  the  "press-the -button"  car.  Buttons 
at  your  finger  tips  control  the  ignition,  choke,  spark,  throttle,  lights  and  horn.  The 
gear  shift  fits  the  palm  like  the  fat  little  parasols  just  new  from  Paris,  and  works  as 
easily.  The  four-wheel  hydraulic  brakes  require  no  more  pressure  than  your  piano 
pedal . — ■  yet  this  easy  pressure  stops  the  car  and  holds  it  on  the  hills  as  on  the 
level.    (J  Diana  is  the  Light  Straight  Eight  for  1926.    It  was  engineered  for 
women  to  drive,  indeed,  women  buyers  now  outnumber  men  15  to  4.  Sim- 
plified Control  has  astounded  the  motor  industry,  has  sent  other  builders  scur- 
rying for  something  "just  as  good. ' '  But  Diana  is  the  first,  the  car  ten  months 
ahead.  Its  great  engine  has  73  horsepower  with  a  flexibility  of  from  2  to 
77  miles  an  hour.  Acceleration,  5  to  25  miles  an  hour  in  SV2  seconds. 
And  at  all  speeds  in  high  gear  the  motor  is  without  vibration, 
without  noise.  Gf  Come,  get  into  this  amazing  car  and  drive 
it.  Try  it  out  on  the  country  roads  and  hills. — •you'll 
find  Simplified  Control  the  real  "star"  salesman. 


Diana  Eight  is  Sold  and  Serviced 
By  All  Moon  Six  Dealers 


PRODUCT  OF  A  $75,000,000  COMBINATION 


Roadster  $1895  Phaeton$i8g5  Standard  Four-Door  Sedan  $1995  Cabriolet-Roadster  $2095  Two-Door  Brougham  De  Luxe  $2095  Four-Door  Sedan  De  Luxe  $2195   F.O.B.St.Louis 
Built  by  the   MOON   MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY  for  the  DIANA    MOTORS    COMPANY  .  Stewart  MacDonald,  President,  St.  Louis 
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Old  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

Their  Unrivalled  Variety  of  Form,  Color  and  Decoration  Render  Them  Adaptable  to 
Many  Different  Types  of  Period  Furnishing 
By  SHEILA  MAYNE 


When   all   the   world   was   drinking  blood, 
From   the   skulls  of  men   and   bulls, 
And  all  the  world  had  swords  and  clubs  of  stone, 
We    drank    our   tea    in    China    beneath    the    sacred 

spice   trees, 
And  heard  the  curled   waves  of  the  harbor  moan. 
Vachei.  Lindsay. 

CHINESE  porcelain  may  be  said  to 
epitomize  early  Chinese  culture. 
Emperors  have  sponsored  this  ceramic 
art,  their  royal  requests  for  it  in  their 
palaces,  as  well  as  funds  from  their  coffers, 
being  the  incentives  that  brought  Chinese 
porcelain  to  its  state  of  exquisite  perfection. 
Back  in  the  tenth  century  one  reads  of  an 
autocratic  sovereign  commanding  that  the 
porcelain  for  his  table  should  be  like  the 
blue  of  the  sky  as  seen  between  clouds  after 
rain. 

The  earliest  examples  of  ceramic  art  were 
wrought  in  the  semi-mythical  period  of  Chin 
Huang  Ti,  and  were  of  course  made  labori- 
ously by  hand.  In  the  Chou  Dynasty  that 
followed,  the  potters  wheel  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  making  of  utilitarian  and 
sacrificial  vessels.  During  tin's  era  the  tyrant 
Chin  Huang  Ti  kept  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Han  Dynasty  (206  B.C.  to  220  A.D.)  when 
expeditions  were  made  to  other  countries, 
that  Chinese  ceramics  began  to  show  the 
fruits  of  intercourse  with  the  civilization  of 
Mesopotamia,  Greece  and  Rome. 


Seated  figure  of  a 
>  dhi  s  h  at  tv  a, 
Wooden,  with 
traces  of  paint  and 
gilding.  T'ang  dyn- 
asty: 618-906  ' 


The  T'ang  period  which  came  after  many 
influences  had  been  at  work  on  Chinese  art 
was  the  golden  age  of  ceramics.  Quite 
naturally  the  craft  of  the  potter  became  more 
pure,  and  new  decorations  and  forms  were 
adopted.  Greek,  Indian,  Persian,  and  By- 
zantine art,  all  had  their  influence  upon 
T'ang,  as  can  be  seen  in  many  existing  speci- 
mens of  the  period.  The  "prunus"  or  haw- 
thorne  design  first  appears  at  this  time.  Many 
pieces  of  statuary,  not  molded  but  modeled 
in  the  round,  belong  to  this  era,  and  are 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  portraiture  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Seated  Lohans  and  mar- 
tial   horses   were   especially    favored    subjects. 


In  this  period  arc  to  be  found  also  delight- 
ful pottery  figures  of  lords  and  ladies,  dwarfs, 
warriors,  and  fierce-looking  gods  crushing 
evil  spirits  beneath  their  heel.  Some  are 
glazed  and  decorated  with  colored  enamel, 
others  are  covered  with  unfiled  pigment. 

About  the  middle  of  the  T'ang  dynasty, 
mortuary  statues  in  pottery  were  superceded 
by  wooden  ones.  The  seated  figure  of  the 
Bodhisattva  illustrated  on  this  page  is  a  fine 
example  of  this  style.  Traces  of  paint  and 
gilding  still  remain  on  its  carven  surface. 

That   the  T'ang  dynasty  was  fairly  seeth- 


Illustrations 

roitrtrsv  of  Parish 
Ifa/son  &  Co..  In 


Bronze  head  showing  the  imprint  of  Greek  influ- 
ence  in   the   art   of  the   Chinese.     T'ang  dynasty: 
618-906 

ing  with  foreign  influences  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  bronze  head  in  the  illustration.  The 
straight  profile,  clear-cut  eyebrows,  full- 
curved  lips  are  essentially  Greek.  The 
superb  pottery  figure  of  a  Bactrian  horse,  with 
its  soft  colorless  glaze  is  plainly  the  fruit  of 
intercourse  with  ancient  Persia.  The  stone 
figure  of  a  stately  Bodhisattva,  in  high  head- 
dress, with  flowing  draperies,  swinging  beads 
and  slim  curved  body,  is  eloquent  of  the 
austere  ritual  of  Buddhism. 

Where  Chinese  porcelain  outrivals  all  other 
varieties  of  ceramic  art  is  in  its  tremendous 
variety  of  form,  color,  decoration, 
and  its  adaptability,  its  quality  of 
existing  in  harmony  with  whatever 
the  period  or  nationality  of  a  room 
may  be.  The  pottery  vases  of  the 
Han  and  T'ang  dynasties,  or  the 
great  colorful  pieces  of  the  Sung, 
are  consonant  with  Gothic  Art.  The 
single  color  glazes  adapt  themselves 
beautifully  to  Italian,  Spanish, 
French  and  English  schemes  of  home 
decoration. 

The     Chinese    have    always    been 
lovers  of  nature  and  her  influence  is 
perceptible  in  all  of  their  art.     The 
shapes     of     many     vases     are     easily 
traceable   to    natural   sources:    shapes 
that  have  come  down  to  us  in  bronzes 
from     the     Sheng     Dynasty      (B.C. 
1783-1123).     The  trumpet-shaped  neck  with 
flaring  lip  must  have  been  suggested  by  some 
such    flower   as   the    morning   glory,    and   the 
bottle-shaped  vase  with  its  full  swelling  body 
tapering  to  the  long,  slender  neck  is  certainly 
a  representation  of  a  bulb  that  has  just  begun 
to  send  forth  its  tender  shoots. 

Though  loving  nature  deeply,  the  Chinese 
were  not  without  other  sources  of  inspiration 


Stone  figure  of  a 
Bodhisattva,  with 
high  headdress:  the 
Northern  Boddhis- 
tic  type.  From  the 
Lung  Men  grottoes. 
T'ang  dynasty  : 
618-906 


for  their  arts.  The 
subjects  chosen  range 
from  scenes  depicting 
incidents  in  the  court 
and  family  life,  reli- 
gion, historical  events 
and  warfare.  Architec- 
ture also  takes  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  de- 
signs. The  various  flora 
are  there,  too,  in  all 
their  glory  of  color  and 
form,  and  birds  of 
many  species,  together 
with  animals  both  real 
and  imaginary.  The  more  we  see  and  learn 
of  Chinese  ceramic  art,  the  origin  of  which  is 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  the  greater 
our  wonder  and  appreciation  grows.  The 
endless  variety  of  form  and  design  amazes  us, 
for  no  two  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain  are 
alike,  even  though  they  are  supposed  to  be 
duplicates.  The  imagination  and  creative 
genius  of  those  old  potter-artists  was  inex- 
haustible. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  how  the  vogue 
for  certain  periods  of  architecture,  decoration 
and  fine  ornament  has  varied  through  the 
many  centuries,  one  realizes  with  no  little  in- 
terest that  the  Chinese  porcelain  of  the  really 
great  dynasties  have  been  received  by  each 
varying  period  of  decoration  with  not  only 
appreciation  but  almost  reverence.  Place  a 
Chinese  porcelain  figure,  a  pottery  horse,  a 
quaint  old  God  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  in  a 
Louis  Seize  room,  in  the  banqueting  hall  of 
an  Italian  Renaissance  palace,  on  a  refectory 
table  before  an  old  Jacobean  fireplace,  or  on 
the  mantelpiece  of  a  New  England  Colonial 
fireplace,  and  you  will  find  in  every  instance 
that  the  Chinese  porcelain  at 
once  makes  itself  at  home. 


Pottery  figures  of  a  Bactrian  horse,  having  a  soft 
colorless  glaze.     T'ang  dynasty:   618-?" 
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Dining  Room  Suites  Sofas 

Bedroom  Suites  Chairs 

Tables  Benches 


Cabinets 
Commodes 
Crystal  Mirrors 
Carved  Wood  Mirrors 
Iron  Consoles 
Carved  Wood  Consoles 
Waterford  Glass 


Chaise  Longes 
Needlework 
Desks 
Daybeds 
Phonographs 
Andirons 
Radios 


Embroidered  Tapestries 
Flemish  Tapestries 
Antiques 
Screens 
Paintings 
Porta  Fiores 
Porcelains 
Lamps  and  Shades 
Crystal  Trees 
Iron  Garden  Furniture 


FURNITURE  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


NC. 


The  Albano  Iompanyi 

SHOWROOMS 

119   WEST   40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 


\  = 
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What  About  Art  in  America? 


(Continued  from  page  37) 


Mr.  Cafr  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  by 
H.  T.  Lindeberg. 

In  addition  to  architecture  there 
is  evidenced  in  the  world  of  paint- 
ing a  distinguished  progress,  as 
we  see  for  instance  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  of  some  of  our 
painters,  in  the  vast  imagination 
II  of  such  poetry  as  Walt  Whit- 
man's, in  the  beautiful  literature 
of  a  Cabell — it  is  not  my  wish  to 
enumerate  names,  but  it  does  not 
take  much  searching  to  discover 
that  there  have  been  in  the  arts  in 
this  country  men  of  very  distinct 
and  weighty  character.  In  fact 
the  American  artist  as  I  have 
found  him  is  a  tremendously  im- 
portant and  human  creature.  His 
interests  drive  him  in  many  im- 
portant directions,  into  sociology, 
philosophy,  religion,  humanity. 
He  is  a  man  of  all-round  under- 
standing of  life,  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  of  great  kindness  and 
great  respect  for  his  fellow  man, 
and  this  makes  for  an  appreciation 
as  well  as  the  creation  of  art. 

There  is  nothing  I  detest  so 
much  as  the  "screech  eagle"  atti- 
tude— the  boast  that  masks  as 
patriotism.  What  I  am  interested 
in  is  the  simple  looking  at  things 
square  in  the  face,  and  asking  if 
these  things  are  true.  Are  we 
UP  only  three  hundred  years  old,  or 
have  we  as  a  background  all  that 
is  fine  and  beautiful  that  has  gone 
before  us?  Is  not  our  present  at- 
-  titude  of  self  depreciation  a  mis- 
take? My  experience  with  the 
artists  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  live,, is  that  they  are 
.  great  students  of  life,  masters  in 
their  own  profession,  as  masters 
go. 

And  when  I  think  of  masters  in 
their  own  profession,  I  think  of 
the  great  personal  loss  we  have  suf- 
fered in  the  death  of  George  Bel- 
lows, a  loss  which  the  whole  crea- 
tive fraternity  of  this  country  has 
suffered.  George  Bellows,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  gone  on  with 
continued  success,  mounting  higher 
and  higher  in  his  ability  as  an 
artist,  gaining  a  universal  ap- 
proval as  an  artist  and  as  a  man. 
I  always  had  confidence  that  he 
would  be  the  first  American  artist 
living  in  America  to  attain  fame 
and  fortune  through  his  work,  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  people.  A 
man  such  as  he  was  with  the 
power  of  constant  growth,  a  stu- 
dent always,  with  the  energy  and 
confidence  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed, would  have  made  this  at- 
tainment. He  would  have  had 
wealth.  He  would  have  dis- 
tributed that  wealth  for  the  prog- 
}  ress  and  the  encouragement  of 
ot^|r  works  of  art.  Such  was  his 
way.  He  would  have  been  hon- 
ored as  a  man  of  great  judgment, 
of  profound  integrity.  He  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  leader, 
and  through  it  all  would  have 
continued  in  the  grandeur  of  sim- 
plicity which  was  his. 


He  was  a  great  artist  and  a 
man  of  kindness  abounding  and 
tremendous  good  humor  —  and 
humor  is  a  distinct  American  char- 
acteristic which  had  its  birth  dur- 
ing the  pioneer  period  of  develop- 
ment in  this  country,  when  men 
needed  to  strengthen  themselves 
with  humor. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  faith 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  man  dis- 
tinctly American.  My  parents 
taught  me  to  believe  in  this  Amer- 
ican man  of  courage,  of  wit,  of 
invention  who  developed  because 
he  had  to  rind  a  way  out  of  many 
difficulties  in  those  days.  I  was 
glad  to  believe  there  was  such  an 
American  man  and  I  have  always 
regarded  George  Bellows  as  one 
of  this  sort.  And  if  such  men 
exist,  then  why  is  it  not  likely  that 
there  may  be  something  in  this 
American  culture? 

I  also  find  great  delight  in  the 
theatre  in  this  country,  and  I 
must  confess  that  it  sometimes 
happens  that  I  get  it  below  Four- 
teenth Street.  "The  Little  Clay 
Cart"  and  "Wild  Birds"  for  in- 
stance, were  beautiful  work,  done 
by  people  who  are  artists.  "De- 
sire Under  the  Elms" — O'Neill's 
play —  I  think  that  is  a  great 
tragedy  of  our  own  life.  When 
I  heard  it,  in  the  first  lines  I  felt 
that  I  was  on  a  higher  plane — and 
that  plane  was  sustained  through- 
out the  performance. 

There  are  splendid  things  being 
done  here  in  music.  There  is  ap- 
preciation of  music  throughout  the 
country,  greater  interest  in  it,  un- 
derstanding and  need  of  it. 

We  must  recognize,  too,  that 
all  over  this  country  as  in  every 
other  country,  tremendous  artistic 
and  cultural  mistakes  are  being 
made.  But  you  have  to  take  a 
chance  in  order  to  make  a  mistake. 
And  to  achieve  greatness  you  have 
to  take  a  chance.  If  we  stop  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  of  making 
mistakes,  we  won't  go  very  far 
forward.  The  way  to  become 
conscious  of  our  power  to  work  is 
by  working  hard,  just  as  the  way 
to  become  conscious  of  our 
strength  is  to  use  our  muscles. 
We  must  understand  our  own 
world,  and  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  it.  And  today,  there  is 
a  greater  chance  in  this  country  to 
work,  a  greater  freedom  for  the 
worker,  a  greater  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  student  of  art  and  of 
life  than  perhaps  ever  existed  be- 
fore in  the  world's  history. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
remember  what  the  patronizing 
foreign  artist  said  "that  one  day 
we  may  be  the  art  center  of  the 
world."  Suppose  we  wake  up  to 
our  job,  participate  and  get  into 
the  pleasure  of  it!  Let  us  be- 
come fair  appreciators  of  our- 
selves, of  what  we  have  done, 
what  we  are  doing  and  thus 
speed  on  the  fine  things  we  in- 
tend   to    do ! 


"Hidden  Values" 

in  Danersk  Furniture 


RKCKNTLY  one  of  the  great 
,  authorities  of  this  country  on 
iSth  Century  furniture  was  looking 
for  a  wedding  present  for  a  friend. 

After  selecting  a  Danersk  Heath 
Wing  Chair,  he  became  interested 
in  the  collection  of  antiques  from 
which  Danersk  designs  are  made. 
He  examined  in  particular  a  mahog- 
any Pembroke  table.  The  ha  nil 
doA  etailing  of  the  drawer — the  pop- 
lar drawer  sides  and  pine  bottom  — 
the  minute  details  of"  the  turning! 

Finally  he  pronounced  his  judg- 
ment—  "This  piece  undoubtedly 
came  from  Duncan  Phyfe's  own 
shop.  It  has  the  tricks  of  workman- 
ship and  choice  of  woods  that  are 


as  surely  his  as  though  it  had  his 
signature." 

^70T  everyone  can  purchase  authen- 
*  tic  examples  of  the  master  craftsmen 
of  the  past,  but  in  Danersk  Furniture  the 
elements  of  essential  value  in  construc- 
tion and  design  are  available  at  the  lowest 
prices  for  which  these  can  be  made.  The 
hidden  values  of  good  workmanship  are 
there  in  the  choicest  forms  for  all  the 
rooms  of  a  home  or  club  or  office. 

On  this  page  are  illustrated  a  few  of 
the  new  pieces  just  produced.  There  are 
many  other  equally  interesting  pieces  in 
our  salesrooms,  the  only  places  where 
Danersk  Furniture  can  be  seen.  You 
can  obtain  Danersk  Furniture  through 
your  decorator  or  direct  from  our  sales- 
,  where  you  are  always  welcome. 


{luxurious  overstuffed  cha 

and  davenports  made  in  the 

Danersk  Factory  of  the  finest 

upholstering. 


Jrom  Nova  Scotia  came  the 
ifortable    old   Chippendale 
the  propor- 
tions and  design  of  the  Coulden 
Arm  Chair. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  opposite  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Wholesale  and  Retail     r      Factories  in  New  England 


Chicago  Salcsroon 
315  MICHIGAN  AVENU 


E,  NORTH 


Los  Angeles  Distributor 
2869  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 
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"Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 

at 

257  WEST  17TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  ClTY 

Above  is  shown  a  small  section  of  our  showrooms  which  Perriton  Maxwell,  former  Editor   of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  and  famous  art  critic,  termed  the  place  "Where  dreams  of  metal  beauty  come  true." 

THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS,  Inc.,  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  New  York  Studios  and  see  the  unusual 
variety  and  beauty  of  their  entirely  new  designs  in  decorative  metal  work. 


Working  in  all  the  metals — 
bronze,  iron,  silver, 
copper — we  are  prepared 
to  give  our  patrons  the 
highest  type  of  decorative 
objects  suitable  forthehome 
where  refinement  and  dis- 
tinctionare  desired.  Your 
correspondence  issolicited. 


Hand  Wrought  I 

THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS 

INC. 


METAL  work  of  unique 
design  and  artistic  dis- 
tinction, each  piece  made 
with  an  eye  to  its  special 
adaptability  to  its  sur- 
roundings, characterizes 
the  entire  output  of  the 
Segar  Studios. 


257  W.  17TH  ST.,  N.Y. 

WATKINS  8395-9203 
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"ALLEGRESSE" 
by    Bessie    Potter    Vonnoh 

Exhibitions 

108  West  57th  Street 

*«             New  York 

Opposite 

The  Theatre  Guild 

a  beautiful   and   delightfully  cool 

ITALIAN  GARDEN 

where  you  may  dine  in  comfort 

and  be  sure  of  getting  to  your 

seats  in  time. 

CU1SI°N£  UNEXCELLED 

se%vice  <p£%f£ct 

Table  d'Hote  #1.50 

Carlo  Giolito's  Garden 

242  West  52nd  Circle  10061 


of  the  early  Republic  and  of  his 
adventure     with     treachefy     and 

love,  this  tale  had  too  much  of 
real  beauty,  real  tenderness,  real 
drama  and  real  America  in  it  to 
captivate  or  even  transiently  in- 
terest audiences  given  to  an  ad- 
miration of  the  current  dope- 
fiend,  gigolo  and  wanton  drama, 
and  so  it  died  its  early  death.  But 
its  authors  must  not  be  discour- 
aged. It  is  a  finer  thing  to  have 
failed  with  "First  Flight"  than 
to  succeed  with  all  the  "Green 
Hats"  ever  written. 

George  S.  Kaufman's  "The 
Butter  and  Egg  Man"  is  a  funny 
farce-comedy  telling  the  story  of 
a  simpleton  from  the  Middle  West 
who  comes  to  New  York  and  is 
inveigled  into  investing  his  money 
in  the  theatrical  business.  The 
basic  structure  of  the  play  is  as 
shaky  as  a  house  of  cards,  but  no 
matter.  The  author  has  deco- 
rated it  with  a  humor  founded 
upon  so  close  an  observation  of 
local  theatrical  conditions  that  the 
resulting  laughter  drowns  out 
criticism. 

This  Mr.  Kaufman,  erstwhile 
collaborator  of  Marc  Connelly, 
is  a  talented  fellow.  There  is 
something  of  the  late  Charles 
Hoyt  in  him  and,  in  addition,  a 
skill  at  playwriting  that  Hoyt  in 
a  measure  lacked.  His  most  re- 
cent play  is  full  of  shrewd  wit 
merchanted  at  the  end  of  a  slap- 
stick. His  eyes  have  seen  the 
Gargantuan  buncombe  of  the  the- 
atrical business  in  certain  of  its 
phases,  and  his  pen  has  caught 
neatly  the  necessary  jollity  to  con- 
vert it  into  theatrical  entertain- 
ment. His  characterizations  are 
broad,  but  none  the  less  recogniz- 
ably alive  under  their  broadness. 
Only  occasionally  does  a  deliber- 
ate dose  of  obvious  vaudevillism 
corrupt  the  evening.  Gregory  Kelly 
has  the  leading  role  and  gives  an 
amusing  performance  of  it. 

Another  diverting  farce-comedy 
is  "Cradle  Snatchers,"  by  Russell 
Medcraft  and  Norma  Mitchell. 
While  without  the  trace  of 
quality  of  the  Kaufman  exhibit 
and  while  as  crude  as  a  longshore- 
man's negotiation  of  the  minuet, 
the  piece  is  yet  a  very  humorous 
tournament  in  low  humor,  well 
played  and  well  staged.  The  story 
is  of  three  middle-aged  wives 
whose  estimable  spouses  are  in 
the  habit  of  wandering  from  the 
home  fireside  in  the  company  of 
young  blondes  and  who,  by  way 
of  tit  for  tat,  hire  three  young  col- 
lege boys  to  give  them  a  good  time. 
The  dialogue  is  periodically  pretty 
rough,  but  the  rougher  it  gets  the 
funnier  it  is.  So  that's  that.  One 
must  not  be  hypocritical  in  ( ;he 
matter  of  laughter.  The  Misses 
Mary  Boland,  Edna  May  Oliver 
and  Mary  Loane,  and  the  Messrs. 
Raymond  Hackett,  Humphrey 
Bogart  and  Raymond  Guion  make 
up  the  cast  of  competent  clowns. 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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A  Group  in  the  Showrooms 

Italian   Renaissance  Walnut   Furniture,  by  Kensington 


THE  Renaissance  in  Italy,  which  quick- 
ened so  marvelously  the  artistic  life  of 
all  Europe,  witnessed  the  most  perfect 
blending  of  art  and  craftsmanship  the  world 
has  seen.  It  was  an  age  when  the  artist 
was  a  craftsman  and  the  craftsman  an  artist 
Everything  that  came  from  the  hand 
man  was  touched  with  beauty. 

Furniture  of  the  period  is  characterized  by 
a  perfect  balance  of  proportions  and  schol- 


arly rendering  of  classic  detail  that  give  it 
an  unsurpassed  dignity  and  make  it  especi- 
ally suitable  for  rooms  of  a  somewhat  for- 
mal character. 

In  Kensington  reproductions,  from  such 
collections  as  the  Davanzati  and  Bardini, 
the  old-time  hand  processes  of  the  Ken- 
sington craftsmen  retain  the  individuality, 
character  and  decorative  quality  of  the 
originals. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer. 
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oA  Collection  of 

Heritage  Furniture 

An  Exhibition  of  the  Finest  American  and  Foreign  Crafts- 
manship   in    Period    Reproductions    and    Modern    Styles 


O  finer  furniture  has  been 
produced  in  this  or  any 
other  age,  than  the  beau- 
tiful cabinetry  and  chairs 
on  view  in  the  Kayser  and 


ual  beauty,  but  blends  the  entire  room 
into  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  special  corps  of  artist  deco- 
rators, and  the  immense  resources  of 
our  galleries,  are  always  at-  your  com- 
mand. Whether  to  decorate  one 
room,  paint  or  paper  a  wall,  com- 
pletely furnish  your  house  or  supply 
the  proper  individual  piece  in  a  stipu- 
lated setting,  Kayser  and  Allman  are 
eager  to  assist,  if  you  will  but  consult 
with  them. 


Allman  galleries. 

The  present  day  home  is  designed 
to  give  a  welcoming  aura  of  hospital- 
ity, an  inviting  atmosphere  in  which 
to  live.   Every  room  is  distinctive  and 
yet  related  to  the  whole,  a  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  the  stereotyped  par- 
lor with  its  staid  old  settings 
of   tidy-trimmed    furniture. 
As  dignified  and  impressive 
as  a  room  may  be,  the  skill- 
ful interior  decorator  is  not 
arranging  a  setting,  or  se- 
lecting his  important  furni- 
ture  for  other  than  really 
livable  purposes. 

The  ideal  way  of  acquir- 
ing inviting  furniture  is  to  ob- 
tain a  few  pieces  at  a  time 
with  careful  thought  as  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  their  re- 
lation to  the  old,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  so  placing  them 
that  the  arrangement  brings     / 

OUt   not   Only    their    indlVid-  the  Sheraton   and  late   French  Periods 


KAYSER  cS,  ALLMAN 

DECORATORS  and  FURNISHERS 
1522  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Xmas  decorative 
work,  we  have  added  a 
number  of  new  lines — 

Glass  Crystals ;  Liquid  Wash- 
able Bronze  Colours;  Ceroline 
Waterproof  Poster  Colours ; 
Liquid  Stenciling  Colours  and 
Materials  ;  Academy  Boards  ; 
A-C-M   Drawing  Blocks,  etc. 

Do   not   accept 
tutes    for 
Water    Colours. 


Catalog  B-7 


V/INSOR*  NEWTON 

"  INCORPORATED  M 

Everything  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17 +Jl  St.  New  York 

Colours  the  Masters  Have  Used  for  Nearly  100  Years 


Keep  This  Copy! 

You  will  And  It  well  worth  while  to  keep 
every  issue  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION.  A 
file  of  them  will  constitute  an  invaluable 
reference  book  for  consultation  not  only  when 
planning  the  building  or  decorating  of  a  home 
but  whenever  you  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  those  articles  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  exclusive 
shops.  The  text  and  advertising  columns  of 
ABTS  &  DECORATION  are  a  dependable, 
time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose we  can  supply  you  with  a 

Beautiful  Binder 

It  holds  twelve  copies  and  in  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  specially  made 
for  this  magazine  and  is  of  fine  enough  qual- 
ity to  be  kept  constantly  on  your  library 
table. 

With    a   year's   subscription $7.00 

With   a   6    months'    subscription S.50 

Binder   alone 4.00 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

45  West  45th  St.,         New  York,  N.  T. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Autumn  Drama 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

I  find  myself  unable  to  share  in 
any  degree  in  the  excitement  over 
Noel  Coward's  "The  U„artex." 
Hailed  by  my  colleagues  as  meri- 
torious drama,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  nothing  of  the  kind.  Aside 
from  a  very  good  theatrical  cur- 
tain to  its  middle  act,  the  whole 
enterprise  hits  these  ears  as  an 
adventure  in  showy  and  super- 
ficial stage  stuff.  The  dialogue  is 
quick  and  terse,  a  circumstance 
that  seems  to  have  confused  the 
reviewers  into  regarding  it  as 
brilliant  and  penetrating  as  well. 
The  characters  are  melodrama- 
tized  cartoons,  but  the  actors  who 
have  been  cast  for  them  are  so 
competent  that  their  personal  vir- 
tuosity has  been  mistaken  for  com- 
petent character  drawing.  And 
the  fable  itself  is  of  a  sufficiently 
sensational  nature — I  use  the  word 
sensational  in  its  yokel  sense — to 
confound  a  measure  of  the  audi- 
ence into  regarding  it  as  some- 
thing important.  The  result  is 
the  acclaiming  of  a  mediocre  play 
in  terms  customarily  reserved  for 
the  work  of  genius. 

Young  Mr.  Coward  is  a  pro- 
lific and  clever  theatrical  writer, 
but  much  of  his  work  suffers  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  so  close  to  the 
theatre  that  it  gets  in  the  way  of 
his  vision  of  life.  He  understands 
the  theatre,  but  it  [s  a  poorly  ven- 
tilated theatre  that  he  under- 
stands and  not  enough  vital  oxy- 
gen sifts  into  it.  Now  and  then 
a  whiff  of  reality  gets  into  his 
manuscripts,  but  one  wishes  that 
he  would  open  more  windows  and 
doors.  For  he  has  an  unmistak- 
able dramatic  talent  and  it  will  be 
a  pity  to  have  it  go  amiss.  "The 
Vortex"  belongs  to  the  theatre  of 
paint  and  powder  and  canvas,  not 
to  the  theatre  of  blood  and  life. 
And  that  other  theatre  is  its  aim, 
unless  I  am  deeply  in  error. 

As  I  have  said,  the  play  is  very 
well  acted,  particularly  by  the 
author  himself  in  thte  role  of  the 
drug-taking  son  who  returns  home 
to  find  his  mother  carrying  on  a 
sordid  affair  with  a  young  fellow 
about  town.  The  second  act  cur- 
tain, to  which  I  have  alluded, 
with  the  drug  addict  tearing  away 
at  a  jazz  piano  to  drown  out  his 
mother's  vulgar  vituperation  of 
her  faithless  lover  is  an  extremely 
effective  piece  of  stage  business. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it 
is  this  episode  that  has  made  the 
play  the  commercial  success  it  is 
and  that  has  further  deluded  my 
friends  of  the  daily  press  into  re- 
garding it  as  something  it  is  not. 

"Sunny"  is  the  lavishly  pro- 
duced music  show  that  has  suc- 
ceeded the  Ziegfeld  "Follies"  at 
the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre.  (I 
interrupt  the  discussion  of  drama 
at  this  point  to  hit  upon  somettv,ng 
I  can  say  nice  words  about.)  To 
put  this  show  on,  the  M.  Charles 
Dillingham  must  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pawn  his  other  pair  of 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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have  continuity  in  time,  beginning 
with  Nick's  boyhood,  the  book  has 
something  of  the  unity  of  a  novel. 
The  writing  in  these  stories  is 
superb.  Not  a  wasted  word.  No 
stereotyped  images.  No  padding. 
No  "fine  writing."  The  effects 
are  calculated  with  extraordinary 
precision.  Every  word  that  is  used 
seems  to  have  been  weighed  as 
though  it  were  a  precious  stone. 
By  carrying  the  objective  method 
to  its  utmost  limit  he  has  height- 
ened the  intensity  and  significance 
of  each  story.  The  stories  are 
hard  to  the  point  of  cruelty.  They 
are  terrible  and  beautiful. 

Hemingway's  prose  style  is 
purest  American.  It  is  not  bookish. 
It  is  not  an  affected  naivete. 
It  is  natural,  vigorous,  alive,  and 
direct.  It  is  the  common  language 
of,  say,  the  average  American 
doughboy  in  the  late  war.  Hem- 
ingway has  learned  something  from 
Ring  Lardner  and  Sherwood  An- 
derson in  the  use  of  the  American 
idiom;  but,  since  he  will  inevit- 
ably be  compared  with  those  two 
writers  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
he  does  not  write  in  the  least 
like  either  of  them,  and  probably 
the  only  thing  he  learned  from 
them  was  respect  for  the  American 
vernacular  and  confidence  in  his 
own  handling  of  it. 

The  differences  in  the  methods 
|p  of  the  three  writers  may  best  be 
distinguished  by  saying  that  Lard- 
ner tells  stories  on  somebody; 
Hemingway  tells  stories  about 
-somebody;  and  Anderson  (usu- 
ally) depicts  mental  states  that 
are  provoked  in  somebody  by  cer- 
tain situations.  .Hemingway's 
-method  is  akin  to  Maupassant's ; 
Anderson's  to  Checkhov's ;  and 
Lardner's — to  Lardner's. 

To  me  Hemingway  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  and  the  most 
interesting  of  the  newer  writers. 
He  went  to  the  war  from  the 
Middle  West.  He  was  a  news- 
paper correspondent  in  France, 
Spain  and  Italy  after  the  war.  He 
is  married  and  has  one  child.  He 
lives  in  Paris,  he  told  me,  for  at 
least  three  reasons:  he  finds  it 
cheaper  to  live  there ;  he  can  get 
a  change  in  scene  and  environment 
such  as  would  be  impossible  in 
America  at  small  expense;  and  he 
likes  a  bit  of  wine  with  his  meals. 
He  is  a  robust,  hulking  sort  of 
chap,  with  a  clear  skin  and  a 
healthy,  ruddy  color,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  slouchiest  dresser  in  the 
Montparnasse  quarter.  There  is 
nothing  decadent,  precious,  arty, 
superior,  or  anti-American  about 
him.  And  he  writes  a  more  Amer- 
ican prose  than,  say,  does  Mr. 
Harrison. 

1  y  Nor   is    there    anything    corre- 

spo  jling  to  the  popular  descrip- 
tion of  young  American  expatri- 
ates in  Paris  about  Harold  Loeb 
or  his  work.  His  first  novel, 
Doodab,  is  not  a  book  of  great  dis- 
tinction ;  but  it  is  certainly  far 
above     the     usual     run     of     com- 


mercial fiction.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  futile  and  pathetic  old  fellow 
who  is  turned  out  of  his  job  when 
a  factory  begins  to  reduce  ex- 
penses, despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  twenty-five  years  with 
the  company.  He  tries  to  keep 
his  disgrace  from  his  nagging  wife. 
His  daughter  betrays  his  desire  for 
revenge  by  falling  in  love  with  his 
former  employer's  son.  He  has  a 
brief  evening  of  intoxicated  splen- 
dor, in  which  he  fancies  himself  to 
be  Sargon  the  Great,  ruler  of  the 
world,  and  then  comes  a  pathetic 
end.  The  novel  contains  some 
splendid  passages,  and  a  wistful 
charm  pervades  the  book. 

Sherwood  Anderson's  new  novel, 
Dark  Laughter,  irritated  and  dis- 
appointed me.  This  is  Anderson's 
fifth  novel,  and  in  each  one  the 
theme  is  the  same — the  story  of  a 
man  who  runs  away  from  his 
wife.  To  be  sure,  Anderson  has 
slightly  varied  the  now  thread- 
bare subject  by  introducing,  in  the 
last  half  of  the  book,  a  woman 
who  runs  away  from  her  husband. 
But,  after  a  fifth  telling  by  An- 
derson (in  novels  alone,  and  not 
counting  short  stories  in  which  he 
uses  the  theme),  I  am  more  than 
ready  to  believe  without  further 
argument  that,  when  a  man  who 
has  been  married  for  several  years 
decides  to  run  away  from  his  wife, 
he  experiences  certain  mental  states 
and  goes  through  certain  cogita- 
tions to  justify  his  actions.  My 
irritation  with  the  book  is  not  so 
much  with  the  theme,  however, 
as  with  the  way  in  which  it  is 
handled.  Anderson  writes  a  brief 
in  defense  of  Bruce  Dudley.  That 
is  all  well  and  good.  But  while 
he  is  making  Bruce  out  to  be  a 
splendid  fellow,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  being  nasty  to  Bruce's  wife; 
and  that,  I  think,  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  Especially  since,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  Bruce's 
wife's  crime  lay  in  working  con- 
scientiously— she  was  a  newspaper 
fiction  writer — -to  support  herself 
and,  also  (it  would  seem)  to  sup- 
port Bruce,  who  was  both  lazy 
and  without  ambition.  She  was 
well  rid  of  him,  I  think,  when  he 
ran  away. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  novel 
we  find  Bruce  working  as  a  car- 
riage wheel  painter  in  an  Ohio 
River  town.  In  the  same  shop 
is  Sponge  Martin,  who  has  inde- 
pendence and  is  free  from  worry 
and  ambition.  Sponge  and  his 
wife  get  drunk  every  Saturday 
night  and  go  fishing  up  the  river. 
They  sleep  on  a  sawdust  pile.  To 
Bruce  (and,  obviously  to  Ander- 
son) Sponge  and  his  wife  know 
how  to  live  and  enjoy  life.  They 
are  close  to  the  earth,  "close  to  the 
fundamentals,"  so  the  argument 
runs.  The  boss  of  the  factory  in 
which  Sponge  and  Bruce  work  is 
a  young  man,  who  fought  over- 
seas, returns  shell-shocked  and 
maladjusted  to  life,  only  to  find 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


An  exceptional  Louis  XV  wing  bergere  is  painted 

walnut — an  example  of  the  utmost  refinement   in 

the  design  of  a  chair 


TO  appreciate  French  furniture — as  it  is  seen  in 
the  find  renderings  of  authentic  models  in  our 
studios  is  to  realize  that  into  its  every  line 
and  contour  has  gone  the  artistic  genius  of  a  race 
of  artists. 

Every  piece  is  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a  work 
of  art :  true  to  the  line  and  form  of  the  antique  origi- 
nal, it  has  the  fascinating  patine  of  age,  the  mellow- 
ness of  years. 

The  grace,  the  beauty,  the  charm,  the  spirit  of 
the  joy  of  living  that  one  associates  with  Watteau, 
with  Lancret,  with  Fragonard  and  with  Nattier, 
equally  inspired  the  hands  of  those  French  furniture 
designers  whose  work  today  brings  us  into  close  touch 
with  a  loveliness  and  charm  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

Furniture  of  this  kind  can  never  become  common 
because  it  can  never  be  made  in  quantities. 

IVe  will  take  pleasure  in  showing 
these  beautiful  pieces  to  visitors 
who  present  the  card  of  their 
T)ecorator  or  ^Dealer. 


& 
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Luxurious  Household  Lace  and  Linen 
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Hemstitched  bath  towels  and  wash  cloths  with  colored  borders  and 

monograms  embroidered  in  the  color  of  the  borders  on  linen  and 

applied  to  the  crash 

For  photographs  and  much  of  French  interior,  furniture  and  dec- 
the  information  in  this  article  oration,  courtesy  Jacques  Bodart, 
credit  is  due  to  the  courtesy  of  Inc.  Point  de  Venise  lace  bed- 
Grande  Maison  de  Blanc,  James  spread  and  dresser  scarf,  and  Brit- 
McCutcheon  and  Mosse.  Italian  tany  lace  bedspread,  boudoir  pil- 
interior,  furniture  and  decora-  lows  and  chaise  longue  cover, 
tion,    courtesy    The    Orsenigo    Co.  courtesy  Grande  Maison  de  Blanc. 


A  group  of  linen  for  the  kitchen  includes  all  types  and  weaves  for 

glass,  china  and  utensils.     Of  course  the  borders  of  the  different 

towels  match  in  color 

XVI  and  XVII  Century  Spanish  Furniture 


(Continued  ft 

iron  laid  over  red  velvet  and  often 
gilt.  Hinges  and  locks  are  also 
treated  in  the  same  way,  while  at 
the  corners  are  interesting  hooks 
and  slides  for  securing  the  front. 
The  interior  is  richly  carved,  in- 
laid, or  painted  and  gilt  and  the 
type  of  decoration  of  the  drawer 
fronts  varies  from  the  incised  and 
inlaid  geometrical  patterns  of  the 
early  Mudejar  type  to  the  highly 
carved  drawer  fronts  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century. 

The  character  of  the  Spanish 
race  is  clearly  reflected  in  their 
furniture  and  their  rooms,  more 
evidently  than  in  their  architec- 
ture or  their  paintings.  There  is 
an  austerity,  a  lack  of  love  of  lux- 
ury that  is  seen  in  the  stiff  chairs 
and  benches.  Severity,  restraint, 
and  economy  contrast  with  great 
richness  of  detail  and  elaboration 


om  page  42) 

of  ornament.  Color  when  em- 
ployed is  used  sparingly  and  then 
with  great  brilliance  and  clearness. 
Simplicity  and  dignity  are  reflected 
in  the  large  high  rooms.  Formal- 
ity in  the  family  life,  formality  in 
society  and  the  most  formal  court 
in  the  world,  up  to,  about  1730, 
have  had  a  distinct  effect  on  the 
appearance  of  the  rooms. 

To  those  interested  in  Span- 
ish furniture,  I  will  recommend 
"Spanish  Interiors  and  Furniture," 
by  Arthur  Byne  and  Mildred 
Stapley,  and  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion got  out  in  Barcelona  called 
Arte  y  Decoration  en  Fspaane. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byne  are,  I  berfSve, 
today  the  greatest  authorities  on 
Spanish  art.  I  am  indebted  to 
them  for  these  illustrations  and 
parts  of  this  article  are  condensed 
from   their   interesting  book. 
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LL  that  you  can  possibly  demand  of  a 
roof  is  here — beauty,  harmony  with  your 
surroundings,  absolute  fire  protection  and 
freedom  from  upkeep  cost. 

For  booklet  showing  various  color,  com- 
binations of  Asbestos  Shingles,  write  to 
Johns -Manville  Inc.,  292  Madison  Avenue 
at  41st  Street,   New  York  City. 

JOHNS -MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS   SHINGLES 


t 


Dining   room  in  the   country   residence   of 
Mrs   Graham  Wood.  Wawa,  Pennsylvania 


&3LT$eJmoni 

2138  LOCUST  STREET 
QhiladelphicL^ 

Formerly  at  1702  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia 


WE  LOOK  upon  our 
new  quarters  at 
2138  Locust  Street  as  a 
more  accurate  expression 
of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance attached  to 
interior  furnishing  and 
decoration.evenin  itsplan- 
ning  and  development. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


The  Beaux  ^4rts  Shade  Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

DISPLAY  KOOMS 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  objets  d'art 
of  the  utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and  beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  European  and  American  achievements 
in  the  field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now  being  displayed. 


Silk  Lamp  Shades  Lalique  Glass  Table  Scarfs  Piano  Throws 

Lenox  China  Lamps  Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps         Decorative  Pillows 

Bronzes  and  Ivories  Bed  Spreads  Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 
303  Fifth  Avenue 


mi 


New  York 
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The  Nation's  Building  Stone 


OHE  high  merits  of  Indiana 
Limestone  for  home  building  pup 
poses  are  its  distinctive  natural 
beauty  of  color  and  texture,  and 
its  immunity  to  the  destructive  ac' 
tion  of  frost,  moisture  and  decay. 

This  stone  has  the  peculiar 
quality  of  hardening  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Fifty  years  hence  it 
will  still  be  as  structurally  sound 
as  it  is  today  and  will  have  lost 
nothing  in  beauty  or  qualities  of 
endurance.  If  desired,  it  can  be 
taken  down,  reworked,  and  re' 
cut,  and  used  again  for  the  same 
long  period  of  time.  No  other 
building  material  has  this  remark' 
able  salvage  value. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  "Distinctive 
Houses  oj  Indiana  Limestone"  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request.  Address  Indiana  Limestone  Quarry- 
men's  Association,  Box   778,  Bedford,   Indiana. 


Interesting  Facts  About 
INDIANA  LIMESTONE 
* + 

"Number  Five 
In  the  great  mills  in  the  Indiana 
Limestone  district  today,  the  stone 
carver's  mallet  and  chisel  are  re- 
placed by  marvelously  ingenious 
labor-saving  machines,  for  almost 
every  conceivable  purpose.  They 
plane  and  split  huge  blocks;  they 
fashion  tiny  bits  of  artistic  trii 
ming  of  lace-like  delicacy.  They 
turn  huge  columns  for  monu- 
mental buildings.  Circular  saws, 
into  whose  teeth  are  molded  gen- 
uine black  diamonds,  saw  the 
stone  at  the  rate  of  60  inches  per 
hour — a  goal  hardly  dreamed  of 
decade  ago. 


^ 


irlenp",  Beverly  Hills,  Chicago 
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himself  heir  to  his  father's  indus- 
trial enterprises.  He  has  married 
a  girl  in  Paris  who  turns  to  him 
at  a  party  when  she  has  not  the 
courage  to  go  after  the  man  she 
really  wants.  Fred,  the  husband, 
slowly  adjusts  himself  to  his  role 
as  leading  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity and  follows  the  code  of  his 
class  in  winning  the  good-will  of 
his  townspeople.  His  wife,  Aline, 
sees  Bruce  and  sets  her  cap  for 
him.  She  hires  him  as  her  gar- 
dener, and  one  day  when  Fred  is 
downtown  parading  in  an  Armis- 
tice Day  celebration,  she  makes 
her  invitation  to  Bruce  so  pointed 
that  when  Fred  comes  home  she  is 
wondering  whether  there  will  be  a 
child  and  whether  it  will  look  like 
Bruce.  Mr.  Anderson  seems  to 
take  the  prospective  child  by  Bruce 
for  granted,  although  he  develops 
a  scene  on  Fred's  return  that  sug- 
gests a  ribald  outcome  that  Bran- 
tome  might  have  relished.  At  this 
point  the  novel  becomes  as  senti- 
mental as  a  novel  by  Bertha  M. 
Clay.  Aline  decides  that  Bruce 
is  "her  man"  and  she  is  Bruce's 
"woman."  The  baby  things  are 
all  but  hauled  out  of  the  sewing 
basket.  When  Fred  comes  upon 
the  two  of  them  in  the  garden  one 
evening,  she  tells  Fred  of  her  in- 
fidelity and  goes  down  the  road 
with  Bruce.  Fred  can't  believe 
the  catastrophe  that  has  befallen 
him.  The  negroes  who  provide 
the  "dark  laughter"  as  an  overtone 
throughout  the  book  are  heard  to 
say,  "I  knowed  it,  I  knowed  it  all 
de  time,  I  knowed  it." 

Technically,  much  of  "Dark 
Laughter"  is  a  fine  achievement. 
In  several  places  Anderson  gives 
the  consequences  of  an  event  and 
works  back  skilfully  to  the  event 
itself.  Much  of  the  writing  is 
Anderson  at  his  best.  Some  of  it 
is  him  at  his  worst.  The  homely 
idiom  he  employs  is  strangely  out 
of  place  when  used  in  the  Paris 
episode  to  expatiate  on  Cezanne, 
Matisse,  and  Picasso.  He  slips  in 
his  idiom  now  and  then  by  using 
the  stilted  "Of  what  was  she 
thinking?"  instead  of  "What  was 
she  thinking  about?"  He  misuses 
words  occasionally  as  when  he 
writes  "ravaged"  when  he  means 
"ravished."  He  speaks  of  a 
"booze-hoister,"  when  the  cor- 
rect word  phonetically  is  "booze- 
heyster"  and  "darby,"  when  the 
correct  word  is  "darb."  These 
slips  might  be  condoned  if  Ander- 
son did  not,  rather  unaccountably, 
talk  a  great  deal  about  writing  in 
this  novel,  arid  if  he  did  not  take 
some  rather  gratuitous  slaps  at 
some  of  his  fellow  craftsmen 
whom  he  has  not  been  at  much 
pains  to  disguise.  The  novel  is 
in  effect  a  protest  against  the 
standardization  of  the  age  and 
against    the    worship    of    material 
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success;  but  interesting  as  Sponge 
Martin  and  his  wife  are,Ji  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  accept  their  sor- 
did condition  and  habits  of  life  as 
the   ideal. 

Conrad  Aiken  is  one  of  the 
most  gifted  lyricists  of  our  time. 
His  long  narrative  poem,  Priapus 
and  the  Pool,  which  was  first 
brought  out  a  couple  of  years  ago 
in  a  limited  edition,  has  been  re- 
published with  additional  poems 
by  Boni  &  Liveright  under  the 
title,  Priapus  and  the  Pool  and 
Other  Poems.  The  same  publish- 
ers have  also  issued  Aiken's  first 
collection  of  prose  stories,  Bring! 
Bring! 

The  very  qualities  of  mind 
which  help  to  make  Aiken  an  ex- 
cellent poet  I  think  betray  him 
when  he  attempts  prose  fiction. 
His  special  preoccupation  is  with 
day  dreams  and  fantasies  of  a 
Freudian  character,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  peculiar  sexual  significance. 
Woven  into  verse,  wherein  the 
ideas  are  subordinate  to  the  verbal 
music,  and  the  emotions  are  stirred 
more  than  the  intellect  is  awak- 
ened, this  preoccupation  results  in 
a  strange  and  opulent  beauty.  In 
terms  of  narrative  fiction,  the  sym- 
bols seems  obvious  to  the  point  of 
blatancy.  With  the  exception  of 
one  story,  "Bring!  Bring!"  struck 
me  as  less  interesting  and  no  better 
literature  than  some  of  Dr.  River's 
case  histories  in  Sex  and  Society, 
or  in  Dr.  Frick's  Morbid  Fears 
and  Compulsions.  The  morbidity 
and  discontent  in  Aiken's  thinking 
makes  for  a  sweet  poignancy  in  his 
poetry.  In  his  prose  it  is  dreary. 
The  disillusions  of  life,  the  im- 
permanence  of  passion,  the  remem- 
brance of  youth,  the  carnal  base 
of  the  most  spiritual  love — these 
are  forever  good  themes  for  the 
poet,  especially  the  poet  who  has 
Aiken's  skill  at  verbal  harmonics, 
his  delicacy  of  rhythm.  But  Aiken 
has  not  a  like  skill  for  making 
these  themes   interesting  in   prose. 

Konrad  Bercovici's  new  novel, 
"The  Marriage  Guest"  is  an  au- 
dacious and  quite  successful  psy- 
chological study.  Quite  frankly  I 
believe  the  psychology  is  bosh  and 
that  such  an  image  transference  is 
impossible.  Once,  perhaps,  or  per- 
haps once  in  a  while;  but,  at  all 
times?  This  I  refuse  to  believe. 
But  not  while  reading  the  story. 
Bercovici  gets  a  great  conviction 
and  intensity  into  his  stories.  The 
story  concerns  a  woman  who  suc- 
ceeds in  being  spiritually  unfaith- 
ful to  her  husband  while  yielding 
to  him,  and  who  is  never  physically 
unfaithful  to  him.  She  does  not 
marry  the  man  she  loves,  but  a 
man  who  loves  her,  and  so  her 
husband  becomes  the  proxy  of  the 
husband  to  whom  she  is  spirit^  Un- 
married. An  interesting  tale,  done 
with  tact  and  ingenuity. 
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Bedroom  in  The  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Baldwin,  Jr. 
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'S^adiator'Jiinvture    % 


» 


/^^ERY  home  owner  en- 
\D  thuses  over  the  beauty  of 
SLYKER  Radiator  Furniture. 
But  attractiveness  is  only  one 
admired  feature.  It  also  prevents 
the  costly  soiling  of  delicate 
draperies  and  walls,  and  keeps 
heated  air  moist,  comfortable, 
healthful.  A  patented  humidifier 
under  top  serves  this  double 
purpose.  Your  radiators  are 
entirely  concealed  in  artistic 
cabinets,  without  loss  of  heat- 
ing efficiency. 


Made  entirely  of  Furniture 
Steel,  finished  in  six  coats  of 
oil  enamel,  baked  on.  You  have 
choice  of  three  styles.  Cane 
Grille  is  pictured.  Finishes  in 
shades  of  Mahogany,  Walnut, 
Ivory  or  White  —  to  harmonize 
with  your  room  decorations. 
Converts  radiators  into  useful 
seats  or  consoles.  Write  us  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer  where 
samples  may  be  seen.  We  will 
send  you  descriptive  book  in 
colors  upon  request. 


SCHLEICHER,  Inc.  <DePc.  34)     GARY,  INDIANA 


do  the  work  of  three  / 


3oday 

Challenge 
Test/ 


Put 


Make  it  yourself: 
»,  Hoffman  Vacuum 
Valve  on  one  radiator 
or  equip  all  of  them. 
Hours  after  you  have 
hanked  your  fires  you 
will  find  that  the  radia- 
tors you  are  testing  are 
still  hot.  In  the  morning 
they  will  be  the  first  to 
heat.  That  is  because  air 
has  been  kept  out.  That  is 
the  magic   ot   a   vacuum. 


YOU  probably  would  be  amazed  to  know  how 
much  precious  coal  you  waste  just  fighting 
air  which  is  always  ready  to  rush  back  into 
steam  radiators  the  minute  fires  are  banked. 
When  you  keep  out  air  you  get  two  hours  more 
heat  at  night.  In  the  morning,  because  the  first 
warm  vapor  circulates  freely,  you  have  a  warm 
house  to  get  up  in. 

Air  must  be  vented  from  all  steam  radiators 
but  Hoffman  Vacuum  Valves  not  only  freely 
let  air  out  of  radiators — they  keep  it  out.  When 
you  keep  air  out  you  save  fuel  and  at  the  same 
time  wonderfully  increase  the  comfort  of  your 
home  even  in  the  coldest  days  of  winter. 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  for  a  little  book 
"Locking  the  Door  Against  the  Heat  Thief" 
which  explains  in  simple  words  just  why  the 
magic  vacuum  created  by  Hoffman  Vacuum 
Valves  transforms  the  operation  of  steam  heat. 
We  will  also  send  you  a  "Thirty-Day  Trial 
Certificate"  which  lets  you  test  these  valves 
at  our  risk. 

Hoffman 

VACUUM  YHLVB8 

more  heat  from  less  coal 


BE    STTRE 

to  ask 

for  raffma 

n  Mo.  2 

Siphc 

n     A 

\r    and 

Vacu 

Valves. 

Your 

local 

plumb- 

and 

heating 

shops 

sell 

them. 

THE   HOFFMAN    SPECIALTY    CO      INC 
Dept.   GS,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
I    already   have    steam    heat    (  ).     I    antici- 

pate building  a  new   house  equipped   with   steam 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  your  book 
"Locking  the  Door  Against  the  Heat  Thief" 
and    the    "30-day    Trial    Certificate." 

Name     

Street    

City    State 
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When  Changes 
are  Welcome 


1—ioWEVER  attractive  home  surround- 
Cx  -A.  ings  may  be,  one  eventually  wearies 
of  them  and  desires  a  change  without,  per- 
haps, complete  redecoration.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances we  find  that,  as  a  rule,  a  slight 
rearrangement  of  the  furnishings,  with  the 
replacement  of  a  few  pieces  here  and  there, 
alters  the  character  —  the  very  atmosphere 
—  of  the  apartment. 

Our  service  to  owner  and  architect  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  In  our  galleries  one 
will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects, both  modern  and  antique,  from  which 
to  choose  the  needed  occasional  piece,  or 
furnishings  for  the  entire  home. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  prepare 
and  execute  plans  for  interior  decorating 
in  any  part  of  the  country. 


Wr 


E  shall  be  pleased  to 
nail  you  our  descrip- 
tive booklet  upon  request. 


J.  G.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Interior  'Decorations 

543     MADISON     AVENUE 
N EW    YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

painting  over  the  Adam  mantel 
they  made  an  interesting  Heak  in 
the  panelling,  adding  coTbr  and 
form  without  destroying  the  al- 
ready excellent  shape  of  the  room. 
A  carpet  of  soft  mottled  green 
covered  the  entire  floor.  No  mar- 
gin was  allowed;  incidentally  mar- 
gins contract  the  size  of  the  room. 

The  furniture  of  this  room 
combined  a  liberal  amount  of 
modern  pieces,  chosen  for  comfort 
and  simplicity  of  line,  with  just 
enough  period  bits  to  give  charm 
and  tone  to  the  ensemble.  An  old 
gold  satin  damask  couch,  heavily 
fringed,  imparted  the  necessary 
air  of  solid  comfort  to  the  fire- 
place. Opposite  it  a  plum  colored 
velvet  armchair  and  a  barrel  chair 
upholstered  in  green  and  gold 
satin  damask,  completed  the 
charmed  circle.  Here,  during 
after  dinner  coffee,  the  firelight 
played  and  the  soft  lights  from 
the  table  lamps  mellowed  the 
group.  The  latter  were  old  Cela- 
don vases,  finely  mounted. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  the  plum  color  of  the  fire- 
side armchair  was  repeated  in  the 
satin  damask  of  the  couch  placed 
beneath  the  bookshelves.  A  little 
French  table  with  marble  top  and 
metal  gallery,  and  long  slender 
legs  served  with  distinction  to 
hold  a  lamp  and  some  decorative 
trifles.  A  Louis  Seize  armchair, 
covered  in  green  satin  and  a  cof- 
fee table  completed  the  group, 
balancing  nicely  the  weight  of  the 
grand  piano,  the  little  Chippen- 
dale table  and  another  green  satin 
armchair  opposite.  There  were  a 
pair  of  Adam  mirrors  used,  both 
perfect  copies.  Back  of  the  piano 
was  a  modern  iron  floor  lamp, 
with  a  shade  of  striped  taffeta.  An 
old  French  crystal  globe  gave  dis- 
tinction to  the  ceiling.  A  pair  of 
elaborately  carved  Italian  chair- 
frames,  covered  with  heavy  tete- 
de-negre  satin  embroidered  on  seat 
and  back  with  colorful  flower 
bouquets,  and  a  Louis  Quinze 
writing  table  assisted  with  their 
pedigreed  air  in  making  the  charm 
of  this  room. 

Green,  gold  and  prune  form 
the  color  scheme.  No  one  hue 
lauded  it  over  the  other.  It  was 
a  harmonious  color  counterpoint. 
Green  gauze  glass  curtains,  and 
old  gold  satin  damask  window 
curtains,  with  ruchings  of  same 
color,  mellowed  the  light  at  all 
times.  Truly  a  medley  of  color 
and  design,  but  a  definite  proof 
that  an  all  one-period  room  is  not 
a  necessity  for  charm  and  distinc- 
tion. 

We  decorators  are  rejoicing 
greatly  in  the  increased  knowledge 
of  the  layman  along  the  lines  of 
decorative  interiors.  The  g$at 
fallacy  that  color  well  selected 
was  sufficient  to  create  the  neces- 
sary background  for  the  finest  of 
rare  old  furniture,  has  been 
realized  as  such,  and  there  has 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


bases.  A  flower  painting  added 
a  rich  note  of  varied  color  and 
decorative  value  to  the  expanse 
of  gold  wall  nearby. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  an  eighteenth  century  Vene- 
tian sofa  done  in  rich  old  rose 
satin  on  a  walnut  frame  occupied 
the  place  of  state  beneath  a  large 
copy  of  a  Murillo  Madonn .1.  The 
original  is  in  the  museum  in 
Florence.  Bookshelves  stretched 
along  the  walls  on  both  sides  of 
the  sofa,  balancing  the  weight  and 
irregular  placing  of  the  mantel. 
The  smaller  bookcase  acted  as  a 
mask  for  the  always  obnoxious 
radiator.  Around  the  sofa  were 
grouped  a  Venetian  chair,  with 
carved  back  and  old  gold  satin 
damask  seat,  Renaissance  tables, 
the  larger  used  for  reading  lamp 
and  books,  the  smaller  more  or- 
nate in  its  workmanship  for  cig- 
arette trays,  flower  jars,  or  serv- 
ing coffee.  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  room  was  that  there  were 
no  wall  lights  or  central  chande- 
lier, lamps  only  supplied  light  and 
color.  A  pair  of  old  Florentine 
mirrors  over  the  bookcases,  and 
numerous  other  decorative  pieces, 
softened  the  larger  lamps  into  one 
harmonious  whole. 

Our  profession,  and  permit  me 
to  insist  on  that  definition  of  our 
work,  for  it  has  been  dignified  to 
that  degree  by  conscientious  and 
sensible  service,  if  often  misunder- 
stood, but  the  real  office  of  the 
decorator  is  to  adapt  awkwardness 
of  any  description  into  a  gracious 
scheme,  making  a  swan  out  of  the 
ugly  duckling,  and  to  build  around 
the  awryness  or  eccentricity  in 
such  a  way  as  to  create  an  effect 
of  perfect  balance.  Interiors, 
architecturally  finished,  as  we  are 
introduced  to  them,  must  be 
catered  to:  few  of  them  admit  of 
very  radical  changes,  and  the 
proper  dimensions  or  the  illusion 
of  them  must  be  achieved  to  make 
the  correct  setting  for  really  fine 
bits  of  furniture,  fit  background 
for  pieces,  the  originals  of  which 
at  various  periods  adorned  the 
chateaux  of  kings  and  queens,  and 
we  are  told,  lady-loves. 

Another  living  room  done  by 
us  was  one  where  our  problem 
was-  to  create  the  essential  illu- 
sions of  space  and  height  in  a 
medium  sized  room.  This  was 
achieved  by  the  toning  of  the 
walls,  the  simplicity  of  the  panel- 
ling and  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
truding wall  decoration,  like  wall 
lights  or  book  shelves.  The  room 
was  painted,  mantel  included,  a 
pale  gray  green.  The  moldings  re- 
lieved with  lines  of  dull  brown. 
The  wall  color  was  continued  up 
to  the  central  member  of  the 
ceiling  cove,  adding  height  to  the 
room,  and  allowing  the  long  lines 
of  the  panelling  the  right  ceiling 
margins.  The  bookshelves,  fortu- 
nately, could  be  recessed,  thus 
keeping  the  full  width  of  floor 
space.     Together  with    the    floral 
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oA  lantern 

of 
long  ago 


A  MASTER  crafts- 
(SI  man  0f  0ld  Europe 
might  well  have  fashioned 
this  lantern  with  hand 
etched  panels  in  exquisite 
design.  Reminiscent  of  a 
monastery  in  Seville  or  a 
patio  of  old  Madrid — re- 
calling the  finest  artistry  of 
the  classical  periods. 

A  smaller  lantern  of  simi- 
lar design  is  fifteen  inches 
in  height  and  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  The  price  is 
$28.00. 

We  wil'  equip  any  lantern 
for  lighting  by  candles 
or  electricity,  and  furnish 
drop  chains  or  side  brack- 


ets, at  a  small  additional 
cost. 

Lovers  of  antiques  will  find 
the  Wertheim  Galleries 
rich  in  distinctive  tapes- 
tries, antiques,  reproduc- 
tions and  rare  objects  for 
classical  interiors.  We  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  visit 
us  or  write  for  further  in- 
formation. 


A.WERJHEIM 


534  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


BERLIN 


Consul- 


Architect 

before 

Building 


Modernize 
your  Home 

Lay  OAK  FLOORING  over  the 
ordinary  floors,  at  little  expense 

Centuries  of  growth  have  produced  a  toughness 
ot  fibre  in  oak  that  defies  wear.  Oak  Flooring, 
Nature's  own  product,  is  not  an  artificial  or 
temporary  floor  covering.  It  is  permanent, 
and  becomes  more  mellow,  beautiful,  and  val- 
uable with  age.  The  characteristic  grain  and 
figure  cannot  be  successfully  imitated. 

Easily  kept  in  perfect  condition 

No  dirt  can  accumulate  on  the  continuous 
polished  surface.  Housework  is  minimized,  as 
a  very  little  attention  keeps  an  oak  floor  sani- 
tary, and  in  spic  and  span  condition. 

1  our  choice  of  color  finishes  ^A 

The  new  modern  finishes  which  har- 
monize with  room  decorations,  are 
illustrated  in  full  colors  in  oui  new 
booklets.  Mail  this  coupon  for  your  free 
copies. 


-pb**-v 


'The  Story  of  Oak  Floors' 
24  pages  of  valuable  in- 
formation for  those  about 
to  build,  or  remodel,  sug- 
gesting different  grades  for 
different  rooms,  various 
finishes,  illustrated  in  color. 
With  this  "deluxe"  book 
you  will  receive  "  How  and 
Where  to  Use  Oak  Floors," 
a  booklet  of  practical  in- 
formation on  the  proper 
care  of  oak  floors. 


Put  your  flooring 
problems  up  to 
our  experts.  We 
Mill     ' 


Naturf.'s  Gift  of  Evtriasting  Beauty 

I  Oak  Flooring  Bureau  I 

864  Hearst  Building  C/tieago 
J   Please  send  me  "THE  Story  of  Oak  Floors."  and  "How  and   ' 
I    Where  to  Use  Oak  F 

I   Name I 


City 
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ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 


C.  C.  Shayne  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 


WHATEVER  the  new  mode 
calls  for,  interpreted  in  gar- 
ments that  meet  every  requirement 
for  day  or  evening  wear,  our  col- 
lection of  the  season's  most  fashion- 
able models  is  worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

COATS-WRAPS-SCARFS 

IN  EVERY  DESIRABLE  FUR 


Comparison  of  Price,   Quality  and 
Workmanship  Invited 


126  West  42nd  Street 


New  York 


Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 
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also  come  an  enhanced  understand- 
ing of  the  qualities  of  the  items 
which  go  to  complete  a  room,  thus 
the  realization  has  come  that 
proper  backgrounds  must  be 
created  architecturally:  Fine  trims, 
correct  lighting  fixtures,  ceiling 
heights  in  proportion  to  the  fur- 
nishings as  well  as  the  size  of 
rooms,  and  it  is  here  that  the  dec- 
orator's forte  lies,  for  here  is  the 
necessity  of  working  out  changes 
within  the  means  and  wishes  of  the 
client  and  yet  correct  as  to  detail 
with  the  individuality  of  the  fur- 
nishings desired  ;  correcting,  elimi- 
nating and  creating;  always  with 
a  mental  picture  of  the  completed 
room  as  a  guide. 

A  very  attractive  small  dining 
room,  only  fifteen  by  sixteen 
feet,  in  a  modern  apartment  was 
done  by  us  recently  in  Venetian 
style.  The  walls  of  this  room 
were  made  also  pale  gray  green 
and  paneled  in  a  wide  design,  re- 
lieved in  dull  gilt.  The  doors 
were  Venetian  in  scheme  with 
decorated  panels  after  Cosimo 
Turra.  The  trim  of  the  doors 
and  baseboard  was  marbleized.  A 
walnut  colored  rug  covered  the 
floor.  The  table  was  a  faithful 
copy  of  an  eighteenth  century 
original,  beautifully  carved  in 
gold  and  ivory,  with  a  marble  top. 
The  chairs,  Venetian  in  design  of 
about  1740,  were  also  carved  in 
gold  and  ivory,  and  upholstered 
in  a  soft  brocade  of  the  same 
colors.      Curtains    of     rich    ivory 


silk,  embroidered  in  gold,  with 
great  clusters  of  colorful  wiwers, 
untrimmed,  draped  the  windows. 
The  beauty  of  this  fabric  as  a 
decorative  medium  was  duplicated 
in  the  antique  rose  hanging  that 
made  a  colorful  silken  background 
for  the  Venetian  commode.  The 
latter  was  dark  lustrous  walnut 
with  fine  pearwood  inlays.  The 
Venetian  mirror  above  the  com- 
mode was  a  specimen  of  exquisite 
workmanship  in  pale  blue-green 
and  gold.  A  pair  of  antique 
candlesticks  of  silver  over  carved 
wood  enhanced  its  beauty. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  lent  an 
irresistible  spell  to  this  small  salle- 
a-manager  was  the  pair  of  old 
Italian  gates  between  it  and  the 
foyer.  These  were  of  beautifully 
wrought  iron,  like  the  early 
Florentine  chandelier,  so  wired 
that  only  the  tip  of  the  bulbs 
showed,  like  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
Green  taffeta  curtains  backed  the 
gates,  and  could  be  drawn  at  will, 
and  by  their  color  they  melted 
into  the  surrounding  walls  with- 
out break,  thus  the  result  was  a 
sense  of  space,  proportion  and  liv- 
ableness,  and  above  all  practica- 
bility for  service  and  comfort. 

In  analysis,  the  fundamental 
features  of  home  creating  from 
our  viewpoint  are  backgrounds 
balanced  to  furnishings,  comfort, 
practicability,  charm  of  detail, 
line  and  color,  and  above  all  a 
sensible  understanding  of  the  oc- 
cupant's needs  and  temperament. 


The  Autumn  Drama 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


trousers,  for  its  salary  sheet  alone 
must  be  twice  as  large  as  the 
amount  of  money  the  Republic 
hopes  some  day  to  get  back  from 
France.  The  program  contains 
such  names  as  Marilyn  Miller, 
Jack  Donahue,  Moss  and  Fontana, 
Clifton  Webb,  Mary  Hay,  Cliff 
Edwards,  Joseph  Cawthorne  and 
Dorothy  Francis,  and  surely  these 
are  not  to  be  had  for  a  couple  of 
dollars  apiece.  But  money  doesn't 
always  make  a  good  music  show? 
Well,  in  this  case  it  has.  It  has 
made  a  show  that  for  dancing,  at 
least,  is  unexcelled  at  the  moment 
in  New  York.  It  has  also  made  a 
periodically  beautiful  show.  And 
it  has  also  made  a  show  that  Has- 
sard  Short  has  been  able  to  get 
some  quick  life  into.  Miss  Mil- 
ler, who  will  insist  upon  wearing 
pink  with  that  pink  coloring  of 
hers,  has  never  danced  better ; 
Donahue  is  as  amusing  as  ever  and 
hoofs  it  more  nimbly  than  usual; 
and  Moss  and  Fontana  bring  to 
the  stage  a  ball-room  grace  that  is 
unmatched.  And  so  again  to 
drama  and  to  "The  Pelican." 
The  latter  is  the  play  by  F.  Ten- 
nyson Jesse  and  H.  M.  Harwood 
regarding  which  returned  trav- 
elers from  London  brought  im- 
pressive    tidings     throughout     the 


summer.  And  what  do  we  find 
now  that  it  has  been  divulged  to 
us?  We  find  about  as  mechanical 
and  obvious  a  melodrama  as  has 
been  produced  in  the  New  York 
theatre  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
"The  Pelican,"  believe  it  or  not, 
is  version  No.  3,61 5-G  of  the  story 
of  the  wife  accused  of  adultery,  of 
the  dubious  offspring  grown  to 
young  manhood,  of  the  father's 
accidental  meeting  with  the  lad 
and  recognition  of  his  own  blood 
and  bone,  of  the  father's  moist  re- 
pentance, and  of  the  final  reunion 
of  the  parents  that  the  boy's  future 
may  be  safeguarded.  This  ancient 
drivel  the  authors  have  related  in 
the  stereotyped  manner.  The  fa- 
miliar situations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  usual  scene  in  the  court- 
room, fall  into  place  with  the 
click-click  of  so  many  pool  balls; 
all  the  old  stagey  emotions  are 
trotted  through  their  time-honored 
paces.  I  have  heard  that  the  Lon- 
don presentation  of  the  play  was 
noteworthy  for  the  performance 
of  Miss  Josephine  Victor,  3?) 
American  actress,  in  the  role  of 
the  cruelly  beset  mother.  This 
role  is  locally  in  the  hands  of  Miss 
Margaret  Lawrence,  who  plays  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  stock  company 
actress  of  the  early  nineties. 
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N  choosing  a  fine  hat  discerning  men 
accept  the  KNOX  label*  as  an  unim- 
peachable symbol  of  good  taste. 


THE  HATTER 

Fifth  Avenue  at  40th  Street 

161  Broadway  (Singer  B/tilciing) 

Roosevelt  Hotel  {Madison  at  45th) 

*  The  knox  '  'Fifth  A  venue ' '  hat  for  Fall  has  the  broader, 
deeper  brim  and  comes  in  the  newer  colors  of  gray  and  tan. 
Priced  at  Eight  Dollars. 


PLATIXUMSMITHS 


SILVERSMITHS 


Gifts  /™»  Wyler 


Jewelry 

Antique     and    Modern 

PEARL  ROPES 
NECKLACES 
BRACELETS 

RINGS 
BROOCHES 

COLLARS 

PENDANTS 

WATCHES 

CHAINS 

LORGNETTES 

Silverware 

Antique     and    Modern 

MOUNTED    IN 
DIAMONDS 

PEARLS 

AND   OTHER 

PRECIOUS     STONES 

ANIMALS 

BIRDS 

CENTERPIECES 

TEA   &   COFFEE   SETS 

FRUIT  BASKETS 

TRAYS 

FINGER   BOWLS 

PEPPERS     &     SALTS 

VASES 

PITCHERS 

Sheffield 

English    and    American 

SHERBETS 

BOTTLES 

FLASKS 

SERVICE    PLATES 

CANDLESTICKS 

CANDLESTICKS 

CANDELABRA 

TEA   &    COFFEE    SETS 

BREAD    TRAYS 
VEGETABLE     DISHES 

MEAT    PLATTERS 

HOT  WATER  KETTLES 

ENTREE  DISHES 

SERVING  TRAYS 

SALAD    BOWLS 

Novelties 

Foreign    and    American 

CHAFING   DISHES 

SAUCE  BOATS 

COMPOTS 

MUFFINERS 

FISH    SETS 

ENAMELS 

Leather  goods 
porcelains 

IVORIES 

FRUIT   SETS 

TABLE  SETS 

TAPESTRIED 

BAGS     &     PURSES 

STATUES 

LAMPS 

BRONZE    AND 
MARBLE  BASE 
ASH     TRAYS 
DESK    SETS 
NECESSAIRES 

.4  Selections  Sent  on  Approval 

661  Fifth  avenue 

AT  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  Plaza  8996-7 


SHIRTMAKERS         ^ 

HABERDASHERS 


AEm. 


French  Silk  Crepe 
Handkerchiefs  $4.00  each 


Monograms  additional 


French  Silk  Mufflers  $25.00  each 


UNUSUAL  HOLIDAY  OFFERINGS 

The  above  Selections  are  from  our  wide  assortments  of  Unusual 
Merchandise  especially  appropriate  for  Gifts  of  very  Luxurious 
Quality.  Articles  to  be  monogrammed  should  be  ordered  at  once. 
Mail  orders  receive  prompt  attention.     State  colors  preferred. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE  — AT  43d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
27   OLD   BOND  STREET 


PARIS 
2   RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"   recognized  House  for  Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Near  29th  Street 

Phone  2003  Madison  Sqt 


NEW  YORK 


Nstriks 

1    HUNTER 


HUNTER'S 

New  Book  On    J£j* 

Tapestries 

provides  a  rich 
source  of  inspira- 
tion for  modern 
Decorative  Art. 


8    COLOUR    PLATES 

220  ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN  DOUBLETONE  OF 
TAPESTRY  MASTER- 
PIECES 


Price  $10.00 


This  volume,  by  a  world-authority,  is  the  definitive  book  on  tapestries — their  com 
plete  story.  Fine  tapestries  are  among  the  world's  masterpieces.  Their  texture  ii 
a  history  of  craftsmanship.  Their  design  taps  the  very  sources  of  romance  it 
antiquity  and  medieval  lore.  Their  beauty  is  rich  in  adaptability  to  moderr 
schemes  of  decoration.  All  the  four  important  groups  are  covered:  Gothic 
Renaissance,  Baroque,  Rococo  and  Classic  Revival.  It  is  easy  to  know  them 
their  characteristics  and  relationships. 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT  CO 

Please  send  me  an   illustrated  pamphlet  on  this  book  and  oth 


227    SOUTH    SIXTH    STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Our  Great  Orchestras  and  the  Leaders 
for  This  Season 


(Coiitiimcd  from  page  50) 


only  the  last  three  years,  is  an 
effort  of  a  group  co-operation 
of  various  musicians,  enlarged  to 
an  orchestral  scale.  Each  individ- 
ual of  the  ninety-two  forming  its 
enrollment,  shares  in  the  expenses 
and  profits  of  the  concerts,  and 
the  accompanying  soloist  is  ac- 
cepted on  the  same  terms.  Though 
union  rates  have  been  guaranteed 
the  members,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  various  individual  sub- 
scribers, in  the  face  of  the  heavily 
endowed  orchestras  of  today,  it 
seems  a  hazardous  undertaking  to 
break  ground  within  an  already 
prolific  field.  But  with  a  deter- 
mined body  of  men  working  in 
conjunction  to  attain  a  certain 
goal  of  communal  playing,  they 
have  already  made  strides  in  the 
growth  of  their  audiences  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  public  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  effort.  Having 
passed  through  various  phases  of 
leadership  since  their  inception, 
they  have  made,  this  season,  a 
wide  advance  in  having  chosen 
Alfredo  Casella,  the  Italian  mod- 
ernist composer,  head  of  the  St. 
Cecelia  Society  in  Rome,  to  act  as 
a  guest  conductor;  together  with 
Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  the  Hun- 
garian conductor  of  the  Budapest 
Philharmonic  Society,  whose  un- 
tiring enthusiasm  has  spurred 
forward  the  last  years,  this  new 
movement  in  orchestral  direction, 
Dohnanyi  is  already  well  known  in 
the  country  both  as  soloist  and  con- 
ductor. Casella  will  find  also  am- 
ple scope  for  his  abilities  as  a 
leader,  to  bring  the  unbalanced 
elements  of  this  orchestra  into  the 
first  line  of  symphonic  form. 

To  give  a  further  line  of  his  lat- 
est activities,  Casella  is  completing 
a  score  for  piano  and  orchestra 
which  he  will  introduce  on  Febru- 
ary 27th,  this  winter,  with  Walter 
Gieseking,  the  German  pianist. 
Brilliant  as  an  interpreter  of  mod- 
ern music,  he  has  made  a  great 
reputation  throughout  Europe  by 
his  leadership  and  individual  com- 
positions. He  took  part  in  the 
Piague  Festival  this  spring  as  the 
Italian  delegate,  leading  among 
the  Italian  works  the  Suite  "l'Arca 
di  Noe,"  by  the  young  composer 
Rieti,  a  first  performance  of  which 
will  be  given  in  New  York  this 
coming  winter  at  the  concerts  of 
the  State  Symphony  Orchestra, 
where  he  will  also  present  a  con- 
certo by  the  same  composer.  Pro- 
grams of  new  works  for  the  com- 
ing season  of  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestras  will  be  as  follows: 


A  Symphony  by  Johann  Stami- 
nitz.  Other  compositions  that 
will  be  played  in  manuscript  are 
Six  Pieces  by  the  young  Hungarian 
composer,  Georg  Kosa.  Dittens- 
dorf's  "C  Major  Symphony"  will 
be  of  interest,  having  had  only  oc- 
casional performances,  if  any,  in 
this  country.  Old  Italian  works 
new  to  this  country  will  be 
"Salmo"  and  "Sonata  sopra  Sancta 
Maria,"  by  Monteverdi;  "Con- 
certo per  le  stagioni,"  by  Vivaldi ; 
"Sinfonia  dei  Vespre  Siciliani,"  by 
Verdi;  "Sinfonia  per  l'opera  'Gen- 
erentola,'  "  by  Rossini. 

Casella  will  conduct  the  first 
performance  of  his  new  ballet, 
"La  Giara."  Other  Italian  mod- 
ern works  that  will  be  presented 
by  him  during  his  regime  as  con- 
ductor are:  "San  Francesco"  and 
"Impressioni  dal  vero,"  by  Mali- 
piero;  Dance  of  "Saakuntela,"  by 
Alfano ;  "Elegia  oroica"  and 
"Notte  di  Maggio"  (with  so- 
prano), by  Casella;  and  "Over- 
ture pour  'Belfagor,'  "  by  Respighi. 
He  will  also  introduce  two  Schu- 
bert marches  orchestrated  by  him. 

New  American  works  will  be 
by  the  composers  Gruenberg,  So- 
werby  and  Jacobi.  Darius  Mil- 
haud  will  be  represented  by  "Pro- 
tee";  Strawinsky  by  his  "Pulchi- 
nella" ;  and  Honegger  by  "Le  Roi 
David,"  with  chorus. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit 
that  has  prompted  this  youthful 
organization,  and  follow  them,  as 
the  careers  of  their  sister  orches- 
tras, with  every  wish  of  continued 
success. 

But  in  summing  up  the  musical 
situation  of  New  York  with  so 
many  concurrent  bodies  of  musi- 
cians striving  toward  the  same 
goal,  orchestral  perfection,  an  on- 
looker must  stress  the  fear  that 
their  combined  audiences  mav 
within  a  certain  time-limit  reach 
the  saturation  point  in  growth  and 
capacity  to  fill  the  vast  musical 
auditoriums  now  housing  our  daily 
concerts.  Will  the  radio  "listen- 
ing in"  outstrip  in  the  end  the 
faithful  devotion  of  the  concert- 
goer  and  further  strides  of  modern 
invention  render  obsolete  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  concert  halls  and  or- 
chestral competition  by  pooling 
individual  talents  with  the  unifica- 
tion of  these  different  organiza- 
tions into  great  broadcasting  sta- 
tions throughout  the  world?  Here 
lies  the  danger  of  over-production 
in  this  country  in  musical  offering 
as  well  as  in  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional fields. 
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2 and  -t  E.  Forty  Fourth Street 

NE  W  YORK 


IN  the  presentation  of 
correct  fashions  for 
men,  a  comprehensive 
service  to  a  distinguished 
clientele,  through  three 
generations,  has  estab- 
lished the  authoritative 
position  of  Wetzel. 
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FORMAL 

BU5INE55 

SPORTS 

Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West  —  dates  sent  on  application 
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A  Modeira  Comtrifoutioini 
to  the  Beaety  of  Centuries' 


BONNIE  NUJiiT 

Silk  Bed  Ensembles 

in  Enchanting  Colours 


FEW  years  ago,  when  beds  had  to  be  of 
mahogany  and  bed-napery  of  glacial 
white  linen,  bedrooms  were  as  boresome 
as  a  rainy  day.  But,  now,  modern  femininity 
reaches  across  continents  and  centuries  and  sur- 
rounds herself,  while  she  sleeps,  with  the  col- 
ourful treasures  of  all  the  world Her  newest 

and  loveliest  intimacy !  —  BONNE  NUIT  silken 
sheets  and  pillow  slips — that  match  her  robe  de 
nuit  in  texture  and  tint,  and  melt  dreamily  into 
the  old-world  beauty  of  her  bedroom  ensemble! 

BONNE  NUIT  Ensembles  consist  of  two  Sheets, 
seamless,  72x108  inches,  and  two  Pillow  Slips  in 
full-bed-size,  boudoir  siyle;  finely  hemstitched. 
Made  of  heavy,  uncrushable  silk  crepe  in  thirty 
exquisite  shades,  ranging  from  delicate  "com- 
plexion" shades  to  glowing,  deeper  tones  such 
as  phlox  and  parma  violet.  As  easy  to  launder 
as  silken  lingerie On  sale  at  all  smart  shops. 

Created  Exclusively  by 

y&lding  fabricA  L^orfyoration 

A\l  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Dept.  N4. 


Send  for  the  interesting 

BONNE  NUIT  Booklet : 

"  Sleeping  Beauty  " 
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For  Those  Who  Desire 
To  Cruise 

but  who  do  not  wish  to  be  governed  by  a  prearranged 
itinerary — preferring  to  remain  or  go  at  will,  more  or 
less— and  at  the  same  time  minimize  the  cost,  we  suggest 
the  following  : 


PORTO  RICO 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 

NASSAU 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

CUBA,  NASSAU  and 
MEXICO 

NEW  YORK— CALI- 
FORNIA 
Via  Panama  Canal 

WEST  INDIES,  CANAL 
ZONE  and  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

CANAL  ZONE, 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 
AND  MEXICO 


New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Company 

Grace  Line 

Pacific  Line 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line 

Munson  Steamship  Line 

Dollar  Steamship  Line 

Ward  Line 

Dollar  Steamship  Line — 
Panama  Pacific  Line 
Panama  Mail  Steamship 

United  Fruit  Company 


Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company 


We  will  gladly  send  you  literature  covering  any  or  all 
of  the  above  mentioned  trips — if  you  are  planning  to 
take  one  now  or  in  the  future  you  will  find  the  infor- 
mation helpful.  All  inquiries  are  considered  confiden- 
tial. Your  name  will  not  be  given  out,  nor  will  you  be 
importuned  by  anyone  to  buy  anything.  Our  only 
object,  as  we  have  emphasized  in  previous  issues,  is  to 
help  you  in  a  personal  and  practical  way,  and  you  incur 
no  obligation  whatever  by  asking  us  for  assistance. 

FLORIDA 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  readers  of  a  new  through 
service  between  New  York  and  Miami.  The  Steamship 
H.  F.  Alexander  of  the  Admiral  Line  (Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company)  is  operating  under  a  48-hour  schedule, 
leaving  each  port  every  five  days.  Automobiles  car- 
ried, uncrated. 


Thi 


Arts  €  Decoration 

Travel  Bureau 

FREDERICK   LACK,   Executive   Director 
45    West   45th   Street,    New   York   City 


LONDON 
Dorland    House,    Regent   St. 


PARIS 
Rue   Boudreau 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Pink  Stucco  House  at  Shallow  Brook  Farm 

,  (Continued  from  page  38) 
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The  ceiling  of  the  dining  room  of  the  Baldwin  home  is  old  Italian  with 

decorations  in  blue,  red  and  green.     The  hangings  are  Sixteenth  Century 

Italian.     This  picture  shows  the  furniture  originally  used 


The  guest  room  shown  is  also 
part  of  this  wing  and  shows  by 
its  exquisite  furnishing,  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  decorator. 

Throughout  this  house  there  is 
an  air  of  distinguished  grace  and 
real  dignity.  The  fine  antique 
pieces    have    been    given    an    un- 


usually appropriate  background,  so 
that  the  rooms  are  entirely  with- 
out the  museum  effect  that  so 
often  defaces  very  sumptuous 
homes,  where  furniture,  tapestries, 
draperies  and  paintings  have  not 
been  assembled  with  a  right  sense 
of  proportion,  colors,  adaptability. 


The  New  Architecture  of  a  Flamboyant 
Civilization 


(Continued  from,  page  59) 


this  law,  which  will  lead  the  New 
York  of  the  future  to  have  a  vast 
terraced  top  to  all  buildings  with 
all  the  endless  opportunities  for 
Roof  Gardens. 

As  we  look  down  the  canyon- 
like streets  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago at  many  of  these  Architec- 
tural giants,  with  the  bright  sun- 
shine playing  on  their  various  sur- 
faces, bringing  out  high  lights  here 
and  dark  shadows  there,  we  real- 
ize that  this  new  American  Archi- 
tecture has  a  grandeur  and  cliff- 
like strength  which  is  not  only  a 
quality  of  mere  size.  All  the  parts 
are  wonderfully  correlated  into  one 
gigantic  whole,  and,  spotted  over 
the  cliff-like  surface — much  in  the 
Spanish  manner — are  details  of 
infinite  charm  growing  out  of  the 
structure  and  a  part  of  it,  not  just 
ornament  applied  without  mean- 
ing. But  the  most  impelling  idea 
is  one  of  life ;  each  building  is  vi- 
brant with  life,  the  first  expression 
of  a  great  people  coming  into  its 


own,  for  the  Architecture  of  the 
American  future  will  be  before 
anything  else,  vital,  it  will  express 
life,  a  new  life,  a  new  age,  some- 
thing purely  its  own — and  not  that 
of  somebody  else — gigantic,  pierc- 
ing the  heavens,  ever  striving  up- 
ward with  a  greater  and  more  hu- 
man grandeur  than  was  Rome,  and 
with  possibilities  of  as  great  charm 
and  aspiration  as  the  Gothic  of 
Mediaeval  Europe.  For  although 
America  looks  out  over  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  to  Europe  and  ab- 
sorbs much  of  her  life,  she  looks 
also  over  the  other  waters  to  the 
lands  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and 
Southwards  to  lands  born  of  Spain, 
from  whom  she  also  absorbs  much. 
But  no  matter  what  the  influences 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  still  afcl, 
first  of  all  she  will  be  herself, 
speaking  to  the  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow  her  own  thoughts 
through  the  infinite  mediums  of 
art.  This  new  Architecture  au- 
gurs well  for  the  future. 
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Mediterranean 

Palestine  -  Egypt 

A  pleasure  cruise  exceed,  tation— Luxurious  comfort, 

perfect  service,  enjoyable  entertainment,  on  board  the  'Rotterdam." 
Scenic  splendor,  strange  and  thrilling  sights  in  interesting  Old  World  lands 
(By  the  famous  "Rotterdam"  5th  Cruise) 

Leaving  New  York,  February  2, 1926 
Under  the  Holland  America  Line's  own  management 

The  "ROTTERDAM" 

24,170  tons  register,  37,190  tons  displacement 

Masawwld^widereputationrorthcm;)KnilK'i'ni.-cnnJcomlbri  ofher appointments, the 
lg  excellence  ol  her  cuisine  and  the  high  standards  ol  scr\  ice  and  managc- 

Sixty-seven  Days  of  Delightful  Diversion 

ITINERARY  includes  Madeira,  Lisbon,  Cadiz.  Seville,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 

Tunis,  Athens,  Constantinople,   the  Hi  ly  Land  and  Egypt,  Italy  and  the 

Riviera.  Carefully  planned  Sh.irc  Excursions.  Stopover  in  Europe. 

Number  cf  guests  limited 

American  Express  Cj.  Agents  In  Charge  of  Short- Excursions 

For  choice  selection  of  accommodations  make  reservations  NOW 


ted  1 


■  Uci 


HOLLAND  AMERICA  LINE 

21-24  State  Street,  New  York 


Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 

burgh.  Chit 

St.   Louis.    Detroit.   Atlanta, 

Ca..  Seattle.  Nev 

San  Fraiu 

Montreal.  Toronto,  Winnipeg 

Or  any  .:■. 
Steamship  Agent 


Luxury  cruise  to  the 

WEST  INDIES 

27  days 

(Holland-America  Line 

In  cooperation  with  the 

Frank  Tourist  Co.) 

by  the  Luxurious 

S.S.  VEENDAM 

Iv.  New  York  Feb.  18.1926 


cruises  in 

Seventy  happy  days— a  palatial  steamship— sail- 
ing away  from  Winter— through  the  sunny 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  gorgeous  ports 
of  South  America.  Through  the  Panama  Canal, 
over  the  Andes,  along  the  Spanish  Main — you 
traverse  scenes  rich  in  historical  and  romantic 
interest.  Total  cost  (including  all  shore  excur- 
sions) $1850  and  up.  As  reservations  are  made 
in  the  order  received,  and  as  the  party  will  be 
strictly  limited,  you  should  write  at  once  for 
Booklet  "A"  showing  deck  plans  with  full  itin- 
4       erary  and  other  details. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  DEPT. 

65  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

oAlways  carry  American  Express  Travelers'  Cheques 

1.^^^^         +         AAAAJ.AJ.^AA, 


KsUtiard  Luxury  and  Comfort  —  the 
renowned  Equipment,  Cuisine  and  Service — 
may  again  be  enjoyed  on  two  30  day 

CARIBBEAN  CRUISES 

on  board,  the  s.  s. 

"CALIFORNIA" 

a  magnificent  new  steamer  fitted  with  the  new 
thermo  tank  ventilation  system  which  supplies 
a  current  of  fresh  air— under  the  passengers' 
own  control — to  every  stateroom,  an  inno- 
vation of  the  greatest  comfort-value,  when 
cruising  in  the  tropics.  Also  electric  fans  in 
every  room. 

Sailings  from  New  York 
Jan.  23  and  Feb.  25,  1926 

The  interesting,  pleasing  itinerary 
covers:  Havana,  Port  au  Prince, 
Kingston,  Colon,  Cartagena,  LaGuayra, 
Port  of  Spain,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
Fort  de  France,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Thomas, 
San  ]uan,  Nassau,  Bermuda. 

Comprehensive  sightseeing  tours  ashore  under  the 
direction  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son. 


Full  information 


CUNARD 

ANCHOR- 


25  Broadway 
New  York 
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Cjf lashing  Gontrasts  on  the 

Mediterranean 

You  roll  along  the  Nile  in  a  train  de  luxe  amid  scenes  but  little 
changed  since  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  From  Luxor  and 
Cairo  you  return  to  your  cruise  home,  the  great  liner  which  is  the  tri- 
umph of  modern  engineering,  the  embodiment  of  modern  luxury. 
Now  you  dip  into  the  gay  whirl  of  Monte  Carlo.  Later  you  stand 
before  the  Parthenon  to  dream  of  Greece  and  her  ancient  glories. 
Such  are  the  elements  out  of  which  the  White  Star  and  the  Red  Star 
Lines  have  built  a  travel  masterpiece. 

White  Star  Liner  ADRIATIC  *«*  Star  Liner  LAPLAND 

Jan.  7  and  Feb.  25  Jan.  16  and  Mar.  6 

Home  in  46  days.      Liberal  stop-overs  and  return  via  a  North  European  port  permitted. 
$690  and  up,  including  shore  trips. 


rite  for  our  booklet,'  What  You  See 
the  Mediterranean  Cruises".  Ad- 
:ss:  Cruise  Department, No.  1  Broad- 
y.  New  York  City,  or  any  authorized 
steamship  agent. 


White  Star  toE 
Red  Star  lTOe 


Fall  and  Winter 

Outdoors : 

Golf 


(halfonte-HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


will  make  your  holidays  happy  days 
<v.winter  or  summer,  spring  or  fail. 

A  number  of  persons  have  grown  so  enthusi- 
astic that  they  have  made  Chalfonte  -  Haddon 
Hall  their  permanent  or  semi-permanent  home. 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk.  In  the 
very  center  of  things.  American  Plan  only; 
always  open.  Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


A  Visit  to   Belmont,  the  Home  of 
Gari  Melchers 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
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a  refined,  gentle  type,  so  different 
from  the  sturdy  Dutch  peasant 
Madonnas  that  we  have  grown  to 
know.  This  same  gentle  quality 
is  in  "The  Caress"  and  other  Ma- 
donnas that  he  is  painting  from 
the  mothers  of  Falmouth,  and  it 
is  interesting  because  it  shows  the 
deep  insight  of  the  man. 

He  is  very  sensitive  to  type. 
His  Virginia  subjects  are  less  color- 
ful, perhaps,  than  his  Dutch  sub- 
jects, but  they  are  full  of  feeling 
and  of   a  mature   knowledge   that 


recognized  Mr.  Melchers'  real 
ability  in  this  direction  and  gave 
him  the  commission  to  paint  a 
series  of  murals. 

There  is  a  belief  among  some 
Americans  that  no  good  art  can 
come  out  of  America,  they  see 
only  the  old  masters,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  European  artists. 
Sargent,  Whistler  and  Melchers 
is  a  trinity  of  genius  that  should 
inspire  the  confidence  of  any  na- 
tion and  makes  America  hold  a 
proud  place  in  the  history  of  art. 


An  old  Dutch  cabinet  in  the  Gari  Melchers'  home  and 
below  the  cabinet  a  rare  old  Spanish  chest 


shows  development,  for  the  master 
will  always  be  a  student,  always 
an  onlooker  at  Life,  impatient  of 
success  gained  too  easily ;  the  study 
of  a  lifetime  added  to  the  keen 
observation  and  earnestness  of  to- 
day combine  to  keep  his  work  su- 
preme. His  every  approach  to  his 
muse  is  full  of  reverence. 

In  the  difficult  field  of  murals, 
Melchers  stands  supreme,  and  it 
has  been  a  rather  slow  awakening 
of  the  American  people  to  this 
side  of  his  art.  There  is  a  strength 
and  quality  in  his  distinguished 
murals  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary in  Washington,  executed  in 
1896,  that  deserved  speedier  recog- 
nition in  the  placing  of  others  of 
his  decorations.  America  has 
sought  out  many  foreign  artists, 
Puvis  de  Chananne,  the  greatest 
of  all,  Abbey,  Caro  del  Vaille, 
Thavenez,  Sert,  and  others,  to 
decorate  her  important  buildings, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  few  years 
ago    that    St.    Louis    and    Detroit 


Whistler  and  Sargent  preferred  to 
live  and  die  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption,  but  Melchers  has  re- 
turned to  us,  bringing  with  him 
every  honor  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  him  abroad. 

Fredericksburg  need  not  always 
live  in  its  past ;  more  enduring  will 
be  the  paintings  by  Melchers  than 
a  hundred  battles  lost  and  won. 
Belmont  stands  proudly  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Rappahannock.  It 
crowns  the  hill  and  is  a  part  of  it, 
fitting  lovingly  into  its  curves  and 
hollows.  Melchers  has  returned 
to  America  crowned  with  the  lau- 
rels of  the  world,  he  has  fitted 
into  the  life  about  him  and  has 
graced  it  with  his  presence.  A 
tour  de  force  he  has  become  in  the 
art  life  of  this  country.  Presidersi 
of  the  New  Society,  serving  on 
many  important  juries  for  the  cur- 
rent Exhibitions  of  Art,  welcom- 
ing and  entertaining  the  foreign 
and  American  artists,  more  and 
more   he  is   becoming   part  of   us. 


"In         NOt  EMBER,  1925 
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A.  Home  of  Quaint  Origin 
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quarry  stones  among  which  are 
planted  r-$rofusion  of  rock  plants. 

In  the  hall  we  are  immediately 
confronted  with  all  those  fasci- 
nating characteristics  of  an  old- 
fashioned  English  cottage- — a  tiled 
floor,  cream  plaster  walls  and 
everywhere  find  old  cross-beams 
and  timbers.  And  is  there  more 
attractive  for  the  miniature  coun- 
try home?  Can  one  wonder  at 
the  increasing  demand  for  even 
modern  homes  to  be  planned  on 
these  old-world  lines? 

Again,  in  the  dining-room  the 
large  tiles  remain  for  the  floor, 
but  they  have  been  adequately  sup- 
plemented by  heavy  Oriental  rugs 
as  cozy  as  they  are  gay  in  appear- 
ance. Here,  also,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  oak  timbering,  and  the  warm, 
rich  tones  of  the  wood  are  re- 
peated in  the  various  pieces  of 
well-chosen  furniture.  Each  indi- 
vidual item  has  been  most  carefully 
placed,  so  that  the  comparatively 
small  dimensions  of  the  cottage 
room   are  in   no  way  minimized. 

The  fascinating,  small,  leaded 
windows  are  sympathetically  hung 
with  short  chintz  curtains  and 
valance  in  an  all-over  design  of 
characteristically  old-fashioned 
flowers,  and  these  bright  splashes 
of  color,  grass-green,  petunia-red, 
marigold  yellow  and  larkspur  blue, 
are  repeated  in  such  details  as  pot- 
terv,  cushions,  lamp-shades,  etc. 

Equal  care  in  furnishing  char- 
acterizes the  drawing-room,  and 
here  again  plain  cream  plaster 
walls  and  much  oaken  woodwork 
need  but  a  harmonious  mixture  of 
rather  deep  delphinium  blue  and 
soft  primrose  yellow,"  to  make  of 


Book  Review 

4    RN'OLD     WATERLOW,      A     LlFE. 

■£*■   By    May     Sinclair.       (Mac- 
Millan  Co.) 

It  must  be  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment to  May  Sinclair  to  find 
"Mr.  Waddington"  and  "The 
Cure  of  Souls"  everywhere  hailed 
as  her  finest  work.  So  far  are 
they  inferior  in  scope  and  inten- 
tion to  "The  Creators,"  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  can  be  small  doubt 
that  she  wrote  them  merely  to 
acquire  a  technique  of  compres- 
sion and  economy,  the  lack  of 
which  had  marred  some  of  her 
early  novels.  She  is  probably 
sorry  now  that  her  exercises 
turned  out  so  well.  Both  are 
surpassing  specimens  of  the  dis- 
sector's skill,  and  anyone  but  May 
Sinclair  w-ould  have  gone  on  re- 
peating the  same  sort  of  thing  for 
the  rest  of  a  highly  lucrative  life- 
time. But  she  is  not  content  to 
be  clever,  and  once  having  learned 
wh^t  they  had  to  teach  her,  she 
wen?  back  to  where  she  started 
from,  with  her  medium  mastered 
for  good.  It  is  not  likely  we  shall 
be  given  any  more  of  these  exqui- 
sitely devilish  studies,  unless  some 
day  she  happens  to  do  one  more, 
just   to  keep  her  hand  in. 


it  an  ideal  interior.  This  has  been 
done,  and  with  the  few  good  pieces 
of  antique  furniture,  judiciously 
chosen  and  well  placed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  achieve  greater  suc- 
cess. Again  the  large  square  floor 
tiles  have  been  retained,  and  care- 
fully chosen  rugs  ensure  the  com- 
plete cosiness. 

In  the  present  lounge  there  once 
existed  what  may  be  justly  de- 
scribed as  a  horror  among  fire- 
places. The  present  owners,  how- 
ever, decided  to  take  the  risk  here 
and  remove  it.  And  what  more 
fitting  reward  than  to  find  a  de- 
lightful old  ingle-nook?  Into  tin's 
was  built  a  fireplace  taken  from 
the  design  of  an  old  forge  fire, 
and  carried  out  in  genuine  old 
Tudor  bricks  which  were  discov- 
ered on  removing  the  original 
hearth-stone. 

The  little  cottage  bedrooms 
have  all  been  treated  in  an  equally 
sympathetic  manner,  and  their 
cream  plaster  walls  and  heavy  oak 
beams  find  colorful  relief  in  the 
well-chosen  fabrics  and  finishing 
touches. 

This  gem  home  of  today  savours 
but  little  of  its  humble  and  di- 
verse beginnings,  except  for  the 
sole  remaining  chimney  of  its  bake- 
house days,  the  large  drying-rack 
(now  in  an  adjoining  shed)  of  its 
laundry  days,  the  quaint  old 
dresser  whereon  were  displayed 
the  peppermints  and  gingerbread, 
when  it  played  the  role  of  village 
tuck  shop,  and  here  and  there  un- 
pleasant evidence  of  salt  from  its 
bacon-curing  days,  where  the  great- 
est difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  persuading  the  plaster  to  hold. 


The  Glory  of  Don  Ramiro. 
By  Ernesto  Larreta.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.) 

By  long  odds,  the  greatest  his- 
torical novel  of  this  century,  done 
magnificently  into  English  by  E.  B. 
Walton  from  the  Spanish  original. 

Against  the  sombre  background 
of  El  Greco's  Spain,  where  the 
church  outdoes  the  army  in  vio- 
lence to  oust  the  Moor,  Don 
Ramiro  follows  the  course  of  his 
strange  destiny.  He  learns  the 
bitterness  of  flouted  love,  the  ec- 
stasy of  revenge ;  at  every  turn  de- 
feated and  betrayed,  he  alone  of 
all  his  world,  remains  ignorant  of 
the  curse  that  lies  upon  his  life. 
Not  until  the  end,  when  his 
knightly  arrogance  is  all  gone,  and 
he  is  living  as  an  anchorite  in  an 
alien  land,  is  the  secret  revealed 
to  him  that  he  is  himself  the  son 
of  a  Moor,  born  of  the  tempestu- 
ous romance  that  flamed  for  an  in- 
stant across  his  mother's  youth, 
leaving  ashes  and  destruction  be- 
hind it.  In  his  solitary  childhood 
he  dreamed  of  glory,  throughout 
his  young  manhood  he  never 
doubted  he  would  achieve  it.  And 
he  does,  but  neither  the  glory  nor 
the  manner  in  which  it  comes  to 
him  are  what  he  could  ever  have 
foretold. 
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The 
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Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Upper  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


LUXURY  without  extravagance; 
J  surroundings  unique  for  a  great 
metropolitan  hotel.  The  distinctive 
charm  of  The  Drake  is  commented 
upon  by  travelers  who  are  at  home 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  DRAKE  is  under  THE 
BLACKS  TONE  management- 
long  the  world's  standard  in  hotel 
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ilnrii/aled   a.s  to  Location  -  - 
Distinguished  throughout  the  Wor 

for  its  Appointments  and  Sen  n 


Fred  Sterry 
John  D.Owen 


The  Plaza  • 

FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE   ADDRESS:   PLAZA   NEW  YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


"Your  course  was  the  most  fascin- 
ating study  that  I  have  ever  made  " 

EXTRACT  FROM  ONE  OF  SCORES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS 


Every    style    of   house    and   apartment    and    every    style    of    decoration    is    fully    dealt 
with  in  this  complete  and  thorough  course  covering  every  phase  of  Interior  Decoration. 

Why  Should  YOU  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  have  studied  art  and 
music — to  enrich  your  life.  It  will  add  enormously  to  your  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come  into  contact 
day  by  day  in  your  home  and  in  the  homes  of  your  friends. 

It  will  undoubtedly  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  home  through  the  years  to  come. 


It  will  give  you  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of  having  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  what  is  correct  and  what  is  genuine  in  every 
period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how 
accustomed  one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine 
one's  instinct  for  beauty  and  form  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Interior  Decoration  is  essential  to  sound  judgment. 
And  there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  place  and  evalu- 
ate a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


is  two-fold  in  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  designed  both  for  those 
who  simply  desire  the  cultural  values  of  authoritative  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  interior  decoration,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  prac- 
tice interior  decoration  as  a  profession. 

The  course  is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel  ever 
written.  Prepared  and  conducted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  architects  and  decorators,  it  covers  the  entire  field  and 
gives  thorough  knowledge  of  all  essential  principles  and  facts. 
The  information  is  all  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  that  each 
lesson  is  a  new  pleasure,  not  a  task.  We  have  scores  of  letters 
from  subscribers  stating  that  they  find  the  course  absolutely  fasci- 
nating. 

Only  24  Lessons! 

The  entire  course  is  covered  in  only  24  lessons.     You  will  find 


them  described  below.  A  lesson  will  be  mailed  to  you  every  two 
weeks,  and  a  half  hour  a  day  of  thoughtful  reading  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  each  lesson  comfortably  before  the  next  one  arrives. 

Knowledge  of  Great  Value 

The  art  of  realizing  the  most  of  a  home's  possibilities  for 
beauty  is  a  technical  one.  It  requires  knowledge  of  definite  prin- 
ciples and  facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one  may  create  a  home 
of  rare  beauty  and  charm  and  comfort  at  moderate  expense;  with- 
out it  one  can  spend  a  fortune  and  create  only  a  museum.  That  is 
why  the  profession  of  Interior  Decorating  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  importance,  and  why  it  offers  so  splendid  an  opportunity  to  the 
cultured  person  seeking  a  vocation  of  the  highest  type. 


Send    this    Coupon  for   Descriptive   Brochure — Free 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  I.  The  Fixed  Back- 
er-omul—the    basic    element. 

LESSON    II.      Walls. 

LESSON  III.  Windows  and 
Their    Treatment. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings.  Floors 
and    Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights  and  Light- 
ing   Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON    VII.       Choice    and    Ar- 


LESSON  XIV.  The  Renaissance 
Style    of    Furniture. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Baroque  Style 
in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVI.  The  Rococo  Style 
in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVII.  The  Neo-Classic 
Style    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVIII.  Jacobean  and 
Restoration  Furniture  hi  Eng- 
land. 

LESSON       XIX. 


Willi; 


LESSON 


Ml.    Decorative    Tex- 

LESSOn'Vx.     Choosing,  Framing 

LESSON'  X.    Painted    Furniture 

and   Its   Uses. 
LESSON      XI.      Furnishing      the 


LESSON   XX. 

pendale  In  E 
LESSON   XXI. 

in  England  a 
LESSON  XXII. 


'iod 


LESSON  XII.  Historical  Back- 
grounds. 

LESSON  XIII.  The  Historical 
Background    of    Style. 


tation  of  British  and  Conti- 
nental   Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  Interior  Deco- 
ration   As    a     Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Problems  and 
Their    Practical    Solution. 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describing 
your  course. 


Address 


NOVEMBER,  1925 
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four.Cenuine  COWAN 
Christmas  Presents 


COWA^\Martha  Washington  Sewing  Table 


of  Attleboro  Kails 
MTass  \ii.i  so  sas 
5  0.000       othe 


ish;  29  in.  high; 
27  in.  wide;  14  in. 
deep)  sliding  needle 

.,  .       .ipoolrods     in     sec- 

ImlV*\VM^l      ondi   deep   im.-k.-ls 

VII1J      \fmrj       each     s,.l.         \l  :,.!.- 

only  by  (  (>\\  \V 

Chicago. 

Now  offered  the  first  time  on  easy  pay- 
ments. I'm  SI  (bill  or  check)  to  your  order 
and  pay  balance  of  $26.50  at  S4  a  month.  10 
pet.  discount  tor  cash.  Delivery  tree  anywhere 
■        .  If  not 


The  COWAN  Drop  Leaf  Table 


desirable. 
Combination    Gl 
Wood.     Mahoga 


12"  x  29".  Opens  to  29"  x  45";  30? 
Send  onlv  SI.  Balance  $33.50  on  easy  i 
ments,  $4  a  month.  10  pet.  discount 
cash.  Deliver,  charges  prepaid.  Retur 
30  days,  if  not  delighted,  for  full  refund  of 
money.     FREE  descriptive  circular. 

The  COWAN  Cane  Chair 


able,    good-loo 
Large   and    rot 


piece  of  chair-n 
ing  craftsmans 
And  a  value  v.  I 
equal     you     v.. 


Rocker  to  match 
(if  desired)  at  the 
same  low  price. 
Comes  to  you.  transportation  charges 
prepaid,  for  $1.00.  The  rest  of  payment  in 
monthly  installments  of  only  $4.00.  10  pet. 
discount  for  cash.  If  not  satisfied,  return  to 
us  within  30  days,  at  our  expense,  and  .our 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  FREE 
catalog  tells  all  about  it. 

The  COWAN  Tea  Wagon 


Wm> 


w 


ful  too!      All  gen 
ine    Mahogany 
solid      Walnut 
desired.  Removal 


Ideal   as   a   gift   or 

It        Send 

only   $1.      I'.v.     ,l„. 

balanceofS41  =n,n 


COWAN    CABINET   COMPANY 

865Rush  Street  Chicago.  III. 


Baco  BATIK   Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Mailing  Lists 

Will  help  y<       ■ 


increase  sales 


tc  ■  .■'.  K     ■■•..       <      c  ern. 

99%tend".d5*each 


Gould  CofiSSt  Louie 


Miss  Macnamara 
Exquisite  Lamp  Shades 

Made  to  Order 
65  5  Lexington  Ave.  P/axaOS, 


2$m®& 


*m 


Remington 
Portable 


THE  most  popular 
personal  writing 
machine,  because  it  is 
convenient  and  com- 
plete—the lightest 
and  smallest  portable 
with  standard  key- 
board. Has  every 
quality  the  personal 
user  needs.  Take  any 
user's  advice  and 
buy  one. 

Price,  complete  with  case,  $60 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 

COMPANY 

374  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
Ask  about  our  €asy  'Payment  'Plan 


ST.    LOUIS  SCHOOL   OF 
FINE   ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial   Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL.  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


"Practical        **    ^^  -J       'Period  Styles 
"Design  Fabri 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

21Z  West  Fifty-ninth  Street  New  York  City 

MR.  VAHAN  HAG0PIAN,  Diplome  Pans,  Beaut  Atls 


■L  - 


Che  $knnsiplbama  Scabemp 
of  the  Jf  ine  girts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets.  Philadelphia 

"Che  Oldest  Art  Schcol  in  America 
Instruction   in   Drawing,   Painting, 
Sculpture     and     Illustration.        Write 
for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BARBARA  BELL.  Curator. 


THE  NEW  LEARNING 

One  of  six  reproductions  in  the  series 

taken    from    the   panels   in   the   House 

of  Lords,  London,  England. 

21x20^  inches  color  surface  of  print. 

23^x23^4    inches   outside  measure  of 

frame. 

Price    $7.50,    and    framed,    including 

picture,   $15.00. 

Send  for  Illustrated   Folder 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Arlington  Massachusetts 

Or  of  your  local  dealer,  if  you  prefer 
(Retail  Salesroom — 4  Park  Square,  Boston) 


Snon/- White  £teel 
TJESS  Cabinets  and  Mirrors  are 

matchless  in  their  satiny 
snow-white  coats;  hand  rubbed 
in  the  manner  the  finest  furniture 
is  finished.  Best  polished  plate 
glass  mirrors,  brass  handles  and 
hinges,  heavily  nickel  plated. 
They  are  suitable  for  the  finest 
bath  rooms, —  low  enough  in  price 
for  the  moderate  price  builder. 


Style  F,  to  recess. 


Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  its  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 

HESS     WARMING     &    VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,    Chicago 


-l^XINTEX 

The  Textile  Paint— 


BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets. 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16   shades.      Put   up  in   2   oz.   bottle. 


Aoents  Wanted. 

PAINTEX  COMPANY 

(Dept.  9A) 
30  Irving  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 


This  FREE  Book 


makes  home 
deco  rat  i  on 
easy.  It  shows 
the  most 
complete  as- 
sortment o  f 
artists'  china 
in  thiscountry ; 
many  new  de- 
signs for  parch- 
ment shades  and 
lamps;    tells   how 


with  Prof.  Hibbard's  tie 
nal  Oriental  Lacquers;  describes  Lustr- 
craft  wax-work;  explains  Gesso  poly- 
chrome, and  many  absolutely  new  and 
"different"  ideas  in  handicraft  decora- 
tion. To  complete  our  service,  we  have 
three  illustrated  instruction  books,  the 
best   yet,   but   only  25c   each. 


'When  and 


to  Use  Oriental  Lacquers" 


These  three  books  tell  about  all  there 
is  to  know  on  these  subjects.  They're 
profusely  illustrated.  Anyone  can  fol- 
low their  instructions  without  previous 
experience  or  training.  We  make  things 
easy  and  enable  you  to  have  these 
beautiful  decorations  at  ever  so  much 
less  than  stores  charge 
The  Yearbook  is  FREE — the  32-page  in- 
struction  books   are   25c   each. 


nclose  50c  for  the 
complete  80-page  Yearbook  and  the  three 
instruction  bocks— you  thus  get  one  instruc- 
tion   book    absolutely    freel      Send    today  II 

THAYER  &  CHANDLER 

Dept.  12,  913  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 


WE    SPECIALIZE    IN 


A 


PRACTICAL  AND 

ARTISTIC 
HAND-PAINTED 


KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 

THE  KITCHENETTE  ART  SHOP 

425  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


Finer  Curtain  Rods 
at  lower  Cost 


3Wl$chsCuht(imXod& 
Setting  a  New  Standard 

Ask  to  see  Kirsch  Rods  in  "Stipple  Tone" 
Finish,  imparting  a  rich,  satin-stripe  effect. 
They  are  more  artistic  and  beautiful — also 
stronger,  more  durable  and  more  valuable; 
yet  cost  less. 

Kirsch  Curtain  Rods  provide  the  most  practical 
aid  in  window  draping.  Kasy  to  put  up;  easy  to 
take  down;  fit  every  window;  take  care  of  every 
treatment;  have  strong  neat  "Snug-fit"  Brackets. 
that  hold  the  rods  firmly  and  are  invisible  in  use. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Look  for  (1)  The 
name  "Kirsch"  on  the  rod;  12)  The  Stipple  Tone 
finish;  (3)  The  distinct  i\e  Three  Color  Box.  "There 
is   no   substitute   for   Kirsch   Quality   and  Service." 

KIRSCH  MFG.  COMPANY 

291  Prospect  Ave.,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Kirsch  Mfe.Co.ofCanada,  Ltd.,  1002Butler  St..  Woodstock, on  t. 


WINDOW  DKAPING  HELP 


Page  96 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


©  Vanity  Fair  Studio 


When  You  Fall  in  Love 
With  Words! 

WORDS  have  amazing  powers.  The  world  offers  its  treasures 
of  money,  power,  and  position  to  the  skilful  users  of  them. 
There  are  words  for  every  occasion — words  that  thunder  com- 
mands; words  bristling  with  compelling  force;  words  of 
zephyr-like  delicacy;  words  of  inspiration;  words  of  romance; 
words  to  bend  men's  minds  to  your  will;  words  to  express 
every  shade  of  meaning. 

Through  a  justly  famous  easy  method  of  spare-time  study  at 
home  you  may  make  words  the  playthings  of  your  moods,  the 
tools  of  your  necessities.  You  can  learn  how  to  weave  them 
into  stories  that  sell;  advertisements  that  convince;  letters  that 
win.    Read  what 

These  Master  Word -Artists 

have  to  say  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  and  application  of 
Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  in  English.  Here  you  have  expert  opinions 
from  people  who  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  literary  craft,  who  are  paid 
large  sums  for  their  work,  and  who  can  appreciate,  as  no  amateur  can,  the 
vital  importance  of  a  mastery  of  English.  For  the  young  writer  or  for  the  old 
one,  either,  for  that  matter,  to  take  up  and  work  through  this  course  faith- 
fully is  to  secure  an  increase  in  efficiency  that  will  be  worth  much  every  year 
in  real  cash.     No  other  asset  will  be  of  such  value  to  you  in  your  career. 

It  Will  Work  Wonders  for  You 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  a  correct  use  of  words  or  in  the  gradual 
upbuilding  of  a  pure  and  effective  English  style  that  this  course  is  of  such 
splendid  service  to  you.  It  has  above  and  beyond  this  an  inspirational  value, 
an  educative  power,  a  character-forming  influence  that  will  accomplish  won- 
ders for  you,  that  will  make  you  twice  the  man  or  woman  you  were.  Gren- 
ville Kleiser  can  teach  you  by  mail  in  spare  moments,  at  home,  how  to 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
Distinguished  Novelist  and 
Short-Story  Writer,  Author 
of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire," 
"Seventeen,"  etc. 

"Your  course  is  almost 
painfully  needed  by  many 
professional  writers  and 
speakers.  A  student  who 
intelligently  follows  youL 
course  will  know  what  he  is 
talking  about  when  he  talks 
or  when  he  writes.  His  au 
dience  will  certainly  know. 
because  he  will  talkwell.no 
matter    what    his   subject." 


MAKY  ROBERTS 

RINEHART 

Eminent  Novelist,  Drama- 
tistand  War-Correspondent, 
Author  of  "K,"  "Kings, 
Queens  and  Pawns,"  etc. 
"Your  'essons  seem  to  me 
excellent  for  the  purpose. 
Also  the  selection  of  books 
for  study  appeals  to  me 
very  strongly.  It  looks  like 
a  scholarly  and  most  intel- 
ligently compiled  course  of 


IRVIN  S.   COBB 

Famous  War-Correspond- 
ent, Humorist  and  Writer, 
Author  of  "Back  Home," 
"Judge  Priest,"  etc. 

"Any  man  who 
helps  English-speak- 
ing people  to  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of 
practical  English 
deserves  praise  and 
has   mine." 


Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right 

Place- 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters, 
Advertisements,  Stories,  Ser- 
mons, etc. 

"I  am  so  favorably  impressed  with  Mr.  Kleiser's 
Course — his  method  of  instruction — that  I  would 
advise  every  person  to  take  it  as  part  of 
his  education."— Dr.  H.  J.  Botdt,  New  York 
City. 


Become  an  Engaging  Conver- 
sationalist— 

Enter  Good  Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power, 
and  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
munity. 

"If  one  desires  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  im- 
prove his  diction,  polish  his  style,  and  express 
bis  thoughts  in  clear,  terse  English,  he  can  not 
do  better  than  take  your  course." — Rev.  S.  A. 
Walton,   Nebraska  City,   Neb. 


ELLIS  PARKER 
BUTLER 
Popular    Humorist    and 
Short  Story  Writer,  Author 
of   "Pigs  Is  Pigs,"   "The 
Incubator   Baby,"    etc. 

"A  good  idea  excellently 
worked  out.  Supplies  what 
nine  out  of  ten  men  and 
women  need  before  they 
put  pen  to  paper  or  open 
mouth  before  an  audience. 
I  should  especially  recom- 
mend it  to  college  gradu- 
ates and  others  who  have 
been  stuffed  with  petrified 
English  and  turned  loose 
with  no  knowledge  of 
working   English." 


RUPERT  HUGHES 

Noted  Novelist,  Poet  and 
Dramatist,  Author  of 
"Empty  Pockets,"  "Ex- 
cuse Me,"   etc. 

"You  have  provided  an 
effective  and  sufficient 
course  of  lessons  in  the 
mechanism  and  the  art  of 
writing  English.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your 
achievement  and  I  con 
gratulate  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  ap- 
proach the  chaotic  vasti- 
tude  of  our  dictionary 
under  your   guidance." 


Whatever  Your  Business  or  Occupation 
Grenville  Kleiser  Can  Make  You  More  Successful 

What  is  true  of  the  writer  is  true  of  every  other  profession.  Whether  you 
are  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  clergyman,  a  teacher,  a  salesman,  a 
clerk,  or  in  business  of  any  kind,  a  command  of  English  will  bring  you  to  the 
front  and  lack  of  it  will  be  a  drag  on  your  upward  climb.  You  need  good 
English  in  every  1  elation  of  your  life  and  it  will  help  you,  as  no  other  single 
thing  can,  to  reach  the  goal  of  your  desires  and  achieve  success. 


FREE— "HOW  TO   BECOME  A 
MASTER  OF  ENGLISH" 

We  want  you  to  read  this  booklet  that  you 
may  understand  what  this  course  will  do 
for  you,  the  real,  practical  help  it  will  give 
you  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  Learn 
the  mastery  of  English  and  realize  your 
own  possibilities.  Be  yourself  at  your  best. 
It  means  more  money,  more  power,  more 
life  in  every  way.  Act  at  once.  To- 
morrow you  may  forget  and  the  opportunity 
will  be  lost. 


Every  Day — 

we  receive  enrolments 
from  members  of  such 
representative  organi- 
zations as 
J.    P.   Morgan   &   Co. 
Columbia    Graphophone 

Co. 
Eastman   Kodak   Co. 
Thomas  A.   Edison,  Inc. 
E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours 

&  Company- 
Famous     Players     Lasky 
Corporation,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 


:=i\ 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send,  at  no  cost  or 
"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English, 
Grenville  Kleiser  Mail  Course  in  English. 


Name |£ 


:=y 
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GUARANTEED 

SUNFAST 

TUBFAST 
FABRICS 

FEATURED   IN 

THE 

KAPOCK 

HOUSE 

2011  WALNUT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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AN   EXHIBITION!  OF  ART  AND   UNUSUAL  INTERIOR   FURNISHINGS   BY  NATIONALLY 
KNOWN  DECORATORS.    OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  INSPECTION  EVERY  WEEK  DAY 


-^—Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A,  THEO-  ABBOTT  &  CO.    dept.  v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Way  of  Wise  Women 

IN  America,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else,  homemak- 
ing  is  the  nation's  foremost  industry.  When  the 
true  American  housewife  plans  her  home  so  that 
its  beauty  will  be  proof  against  fleeting  vogues,  and 
furnishes  it  so  that  her  proudest  possessions  become 
cherished  heirlooms,  she  will  be  wise  to  select  sub- 
stantially made  furniture  upholstered  with  VELMO. 

In  Chase  VELMO  she  finds  the  answer  to  her 
quest  for  beauty — beauty  that  is  the  vogue  today 
but  so  artistically  conceived  that  it  survives 
changes  and  remains  correct  always.  It  costs 
slightly  more  than  most  fabrics;  it  proves  the 
most  economical  upholstery  material  because  it 
is  enduringly  beautiful. 

Your  assurance  of  complete  satisfaction  lies  in 
securing  genuine  Chase  VELMO  instead  of  one  of 
the  many  fabrics  similar  in  appearance  but  with- 
out its  inherent  quality.  J 

— * — 
CHASE  VELMO— Perfected  Mohair  Velvet— MADE  BY 

Sanford  Mills,  Sanford,  Maine 


(hase 

limner 


Genuine  Chase  Velt 
on  furniture  is  iden 
fied  by  the  silk  lab 
in  the  piece  by  t 
name  stamped  on  t 
back  of  every 


Chase  VELMO -Ardmore  Pattern -Distributed  ~tia^  —      o     ^.^  „  "  BEAUTY   THAT   ENDURES "- an    interest- 

by  Lussky,  White  &  Coolidge,  Inc  ,  Chicago.  Fur-  L.L.LHASE     &.  CO.  •  Selling  Agents  -T  BOSTON  ing  and  instructive  booklet,  fully  illustrated  in 

niture  by  Valentine-Seaver  Company,  Chicago.  NEW  YORK  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  color,  will  be  sent  on  request. 


[EATING  A  HOME  AS  THE  ^DECORATOR   SEES  IT 

il_  «>  ....   ...     _       ..     Z2ii_ 


Arts  e?  Decoration 

Tie  Modern  Note  m  Home  Building  and  Decorating — Theatre,  Music,  Books 


By  Ann  Snell,  Age   14  Years 

"KAI  KHOSRU"—  PERSIAN  PLAY  ACTED  BY  CHILDREN 

NEW  AND  FANTASTIC  DOLLS  FROM  RUSSIA  AND  AUSTRIA 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE— RUSSIAN  MUSIC— FRENCH  SCULPTURE 


DIANA 


THE  LIGHT^STRAIGHTEIGHT 


EASY  TO  START 
EASY  TO  STEEK 
EASY  TO  STOP 

Tamed,  harnessed,  under  the  thumb 
—easy  to  stare,  steer,  park  and  stop 
—Diana  Eight's  appeal  to  women 
is  irresistible.  They  can't  shut  their 
eyes  to  it,  can't  disregard  it.    Diana 
was  engineered  for  women  to  drive. 
And  here  are  results  they  sense,  see, 
feel  and  want,    flf  Diana  engineers 
zuont  go  back-    They   have    burnt 
their    bridges    behind    them,    have 
definitely  committed  chemselves  to 
a  design  that  fits  the  needs  of  the 
greatest    potential    market  — 
women— and  in  pleasing  women, 
they  cater   to  all.    (J  Diana  is 
the  Light  Straight    Eight   for 
1926,   sturdy,    enduring,   de- 
pendable—a pioneer  of  dar- 
ing ideas  and  new-day  per- 
formance. Its  sensational 
sweep  has  stumped  the 
industry.  A  great  en- 
gine  with   every 
power     advan- 
tage, eager  to 
go,  alive, 


WOMEN  BVYEKS 

OUTNUMBER  MEN 

15  TO  4 

alert— 73  horsepower  with  a  flexi- 
bility of  from  2  to  yy  miles  an  hour. 
Acceleration,  5  to  25  miles  an  hour 
in  6l/2  seconds.    The  Lanchester 
Dampener  positively  eliminates 
vibration,    blots   it   out.    And   the 
torque  is  the  smoothest.  The  lighter 
and  more  frequent  explosions  stop 
the  jerking  at  low  speeds,  stop  the 
complaints  from  the  rear  seat.  The 
entire  chassis  is  designed  and  built 
for  balloon  tires.  The  brakes  are 
4-wheel  hydraulic.  But  more  than 
a  new-day  engineering  achieve- 
ment, Diana  is  the  outstanding 
coup  d'etat  since  the  self-starter 
came  into  use.  (J  Come,  now, 
get  into  this  great  car,  try 
it  out.  Make  the  hills  and 
the   rough    your   prov- 
ing   ground.    That's 
where    the    Diana 
Light  Eight  shows 
her   heels,    takes 
the  lead  and 
holds    it. 


PRODUCT  OF  A  $75,000,000  COMBINATION 


Roadster  $1895  Phaeton  $1895  Standard  Two- Door  Sedan  $1895  Standard  Four-Door  Sedan  $1995  Cabriolet-Roadster  $209-5 
i-Door  Brougham  De  Luxe  $2095  Four-Door  Sedan  DeLuxe  $2195  7-Passenger  Sedan  DeLuxe  $2685  {wheel  base,  135  inches)  F.O 'B.St.  Louis 


ilt  by  the  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  for  the  DIANA  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Write  for  Diana  booklet — "The  Story  of  an  Amazon.' 


Stewart  MacDonald,  Ties.,  St.  Louis. 


DECEMBER,  1925 
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BLACK*  STARR  &c  FROST 

It  is  easy  to  select  a  gift  at  Black,  Starr  O  Frost.  Here  are  jewels  and  jewelry  novelties  of  our 
own  exclusive  design — Tantalus  sets,  fitted  bags,  women  s  hand  bags,  small  watches  that  can 
be  transformed  into  desk  clocks,  a  diamond  elephant  veil  pin,  cigarette  cases,  leather  bound  dic- 
tionaries, diamond  and  enamel  brooches,  marquis  diamond  rings,  and  a  newly  designed  snake  bracelet 
—  everything  that  makes  for  a  wide  and  interesting  choice  and  an  agreeable  range  of  prices. 


FIFTH       A 

VENUE 

JEWELERS  FOR  115  YEARS 
CORNER       48TH       STREET 

NEW 

YORK 
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ARTS  &  l>i:C()RATl()M 


That  would  never 


happen  to  me 


You   READ  the  news  of  a   fatal  accident,  of  a 
sudden  mortal  illness.    You  shudder. 

"But  that  would  never  happen  to  me,"  you 
say,  for  there  is  a  strange  mental  twist  in  each 
of  us  that  makes  us  feel  secure,  that  makes 
death  seem  remote. 

The  only  sate  thing  is  to  be  prepared.  For 
your  family's  sake  and  for  your  own  peace 
of  mind,  make  your  will  now. 

Send  for  an  Equitable  Will  Memorandum 
today.  In  a  few  minutes  you  can  fill  it  out 
with  the  information  your  lawyer  needs  to 
draw  your  will. 


T"?  EQUITABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
37  WALL  STREET 


UPTOWN    OFFlCi: 
Madison  Ave.  atlSthSl. 


IMPORTERS  AND  TRADKRS  OFFICK 

247  Broadway 


LONDON  .  PARIS 

Total  resources  mor 


MEXICO  GITV 

$450,000,000 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 

11  Wall  Street                                    The  Rookery 

New  York                                           Chicago 

! 
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MEMBERS     ( 

MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

WE  are  importers  and 
manufacturers  of 
crystal  chandeliers, 
girandolas  and  crystal 
parts. 

We  make  to  order 
crystal  chandeliers  and 
beaded  dishes  of  any  size, 
also  crystal  chains  and 
garlands  of  any  length. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  request 

CHARLES  J.  WEINSTEIN  COMPANY 

135  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  full  line  of 
prisms,  penda- 
logues,  etc.,  in 
crystal  and 
colors  in  all 
sizes,  carried 
in   stock. 


mm 


(£ 


(jentlemeris Jailors 

FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our  Represent  alive  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dales  sent  on  application. 


ARTS  Ic  DECORATION,  December,  1925 
a  year;  two  years,  $10.00;  three  years,  $12 
matter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  postoffice  in 


00 ffiS  50  «ms-  fnr?B  XXhIV'.Nurab«  2-  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  ( 
New  Yolk Oty under  the J^^^T^?"5' I1'00  a^^onal  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription,  $0.50  addi 
INew   York  Uty,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.     Copyrighted,  1925,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 


City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00 
tional.  Entered  as  second-class 
Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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Convenience  in  Banking 

9L/!\NY  thousands   of  men   and  women 
make  this  Office  their   banking  con- 
nection   because   it   makes  all   the  services  of 
a  complete   bank  so   conveniently  accessible 
at  the  center  of  City  transit  facilities. 

Our  depositors  find  it  of  distinct  advantage 
to  have  available  under  one  roof,  in  a  central 
location,  facilities  for  meeting  their  every 
banking,  trust,  investment,  foreign  exchange 
and  safe  deposit  need. 

(fifth  oJvenue  Office 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New^brk 

(y if thcJ venue  6->  44-  Street 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


John  Levy  Galleries 


Consuelo 


Ignacio  Zuloaga 


Paintings 
ANCIENT  and  MODERN 


NEW  YORK:  559  FIFTH  AVENUE 
PARIS:  28  PLACE  VENDOME 


Messrs.  Price,  Russell  and  Purdy 
offer  suggestions  for  "The  important* 
gift."  There  are  on  exhibition  sculp- 
ture "intime",  ranging  in  price  from 
Ten  Dollars  to  Five  Thousand;  paint- 
ings by  great  masters  up  to  Forty 
Thousand  Dollars.  There  are  sculptured 
terra  cotta  and  lead  lamps  by  Hamlin; 
fire  screens  and  silhouettes  by  Hunt 
Diederich;  wrought  iron  lamps  by 
Ferargil;  book  ends  by  Parsons,  Putnam, 
Bingham;  drawings  and  watercolors  by 
Davies,  Minor,  Olsen,  Weir,  Frieseke, 
Carrigan,  Warren  Davis,  and  Decorative 
Paintings  for  all  interiors. 

FERARGIL 

37  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


THE  MILCH 
GALLERIES 

108  West    57th    Street 
NEW    YORK 


"Young  Pan" 
by  Ed.  McCartan 


Exhibitions 

PAINTINGS 
BRONZES 


"Milch  Gallery  Art  Notes" 
sent  upon  request 


CIO 


Greater 
Palm  Beach 

— the  "Ration's 
Winter  ^Metropolis 

As  the  world's  most  wonder- 
ful resort — climate,  beaches, 
brilliant  social  functions, 
scenic  beauties  and  elaborate 
facilities  for  sport  and  enter- 
tainment—here is  the  natural 
choice  of  the  world's  political, 
social  and  industrial  leaders. 

Butamost  important  point 
in  this  choice  is  that  Greater 
Palm  Beach  (Palm  Beach 
and  West  Palm  Beach)  is  so 
strategically  located:  Only 
36  hours  from  New  York. 
With  elaborate  radio,  cable, 
telegraph  and  telephone  con- 
nections with  all  the  world's 
financial  centers, it  is  the  con- 
venient place  for  relaxation. 

Write  for  beautiful  four- 
color  booklet  today. 


Where  Summer  Spends 
the  W inter." 
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FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

NOW  ON 

EXHIBITION 


FINE  QUEEN  ANNE  SETTEE  IN   BLACK    GROUND   NEEDLEWORK 
LEAVES    AND    FLOWERS    IN    NATURAL    COLORS    (CIRCA    1710) 


Stair^AndreW 


OF 
LONDON 


45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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FIFTH  .WENIIE 

SUNNY    CORNER   OF    EIGHTY-THIRD    STREET 

A  New  Standard 

for 

Town  House  Apartments 

SETTING  a  new  standard  of  elegance 
for  town  house  apartments,  1020  Fifth 
Avenue  presents  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  personality  in 
the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the 
individual  homes. 

Here  are  great  rooms  which  provide 
perfect  settings  for  period  furniture;  and 
walls  that  seem  to  invite  the  hanging  of 
rare  tapestries  and  paintings. 

Not  only  the  quiet  dignity  and  spacious 
comfort  of  the  apartments,  but  also  the 
many  conveniences  available  and  the  easy 
accessibility  of  location  combine  to  make 
1020  Fifth  Avenue  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able residences  in  all  New  York. 

The  agent  on  the  premises  will  offer  every 

convenience  for  inspection,  every  day, 

including  Sunday 

One   Apartment  to   a    Floor 

Ready  to   Occupy  Now 

100%   Co-operative  Ownership 

Duplex— 10  rooms,  4  baths,  ex.  lav.     -    $40,000 
12  rooms,  4  baths,  -    $65,000 

14  rooms,  5  baths,  $87,500  to  $105,000 

Plans  by  Warren  &  Wetmore 

The  names  of  those  w"ho  have  already  become  owners  will 
be  given  on  request 


Wi 


HEN  you  improve  the  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  an  apartment 
which  belongs  to  you,  you  are  increas- 
ing the  value  of  your   own    property. 


Selling  and  Managing  Agent 
fsS^SiS  East  49th  Street- Plaza  9200^JK^S 
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610  Park  Avenue,  at  65th  Street 

Will  Reverse  A 
Restaurant  Tradition 


\jt RDINARILY,  a  hotel  restaurant  is 
conducted  for  the  convenience  of 
guests  and  supported  by  the  patronage 
of  visitors— but  MAYFAIR  HOUSE 
will  also  aim  to  secure  the  patronage 
of  those  who  live  there,  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  maintaining  a  cui- 
sine that  has  more  to  recommend  it 
than  convenience! 

Edward  H.  Crandall 

Brown,  Wheelock:  Harris,  Vought  &  Co.,  Inc.,  oAgent 


i 
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LONG  ISLAND 


Great  Neck 

Attractive  new  home  of  old  Colonial 
design  in  the  finest  section  of  Great 
Neck.  House  contains  11  rooms 
and  4  baths  with  the  best  of  con- 
struction, including  brass  plumb- 
ing, etc.  Plot  is  one  acre  with 
more   land   available   if   desired. 

Price,  $52,500 

CANTERBURY  REALTY  CORP. 

Station    Plaza 
Great    Neck,    Long    Island,    N.    Y. 

'Phone:  1,96  Great  Neck 

East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
FOR  SALE 

Estate  of  six  acres  located  in  center 
of  village.  Large  dwelling,  garage 
and  stable.  Grounds  very  attractive 
and  excellent  ocean  view.  House 
has  nine  master  bedrooms  and  six 
baths  and  six  servants'  bedrooms 
and  one  bath.  Large  stable  and 
garage  and  six-room  apartment. 
Property  to  be  sold  furnished. 
For  Further  Particulars  Address 

E.   T.    DAYTON,   Agent 
EAST  HAMPTON,  L.   I. 

Telephone :   251  East  Hampton 


GREAT 
NECK 
SHORE 
FRONT 
ACREAGE 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shore 
front  properties  located  in  the  Kings 
Point  Section  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  It  has  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  sandy  beach  right  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  is  being  offered  in  two  or 
more  acre  pieces  with  all  improvements. 
This  property  is  very  highly  restricted 
and  exclusive.  For  further  particulars 
inquire    of 

I.    G.   WOLF 

GILSEY  BUILDING,  Great  Keck,  L.  I. 
Telephone    Great    Neck   921-922 


BROOKVILLE,  L.  I 

Farmhouse  with  out-build- 
ings. Modern,  8  rooms,  5 
baths.  Garage,  stable,  ken- 
nels. Gardener's  and  chauf- 
feur's quarters.  Pool,  gar- 
den, fine  trees — with  4  acres, 
$125,000,  with  35  acres, 
$150,000.     No.   1,271. 


\ 


LADD   &   NICHOLS,  Inc 

4  East  46th  St.,  New  York 
V  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1193 


/ 


Long  Island  Properties 
LOUIS  DE  LANCEY  WARD 

22  Exchange  Place  New 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  4057 


Great  Neck  to  Huntington 

Real  Estate 

Many   decided    bargains   are   among 

our  listings;  acquaint  us  with  your 

requirements 

BAKER  CROWELL,  Inc. 

47    West    34th    Street.    New   York    City 
27  Middle  Neck  Rd.,  Great  Neck.  L.  I. 
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Needle  Point  Panels 


A 


MOST  rare  and  unusual  set  of  eight  panels  com- 
pletely in  petit  point  needlework  made  in  celebration 
of  the  wedding  of  the  Marquis  Ludovici  and  the 
Princess  Clara  Vicecomitis  in  the  year  I  769,  made  by 
hand  and  signed  by  Marianna  Herculani  of  Marsciano 
near    Bologna. 


X  llSTORY  has  it  that  this  work  occupied  ten  year*. 
The  panels  are  of  the  following  dimensions:  All  are 
8  foot  6  inches  high;  two  are  5  foot  4  inches  wide; 
two  are  4  foot  3  inches  wide;  two  are  2  foot  wide 
and  two  are    I    foot  6  inches  wide. 


FLORENCE 


On  exhibition  at  our  Galleries  which  comprise  the  entire  second 
floor  of  the  building,  is  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 

ANTIQUE  ITALIAN  FURNITURE 
and  ANTIQUE  FABRICS 

of  the  !  5th  to  the  18th  century,  including  some  fine  old  Italian  Settees 
and  Armchairs  covered  in  Renaissance  Tapestry.  Suitable  for  in- 
teriors of  the  prevalent  Italian  and  Spanish  style. 


Keller  &  Funaro,  Inc. 

721   Fifth    Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


LUCERNE 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  16  East  13th  Street 

Antique  Shop 

^HEWrORK 

FURNITURE     :     WOODWORK 
HARDWARE 


EARLY    AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 

Send  for  Fall  Priced  List 
of  Quaint  and  Beautiful 
Home  Furnishings,  Furni- 
ture, Early  Glass,  China, 
Pewter,  Lustre  Silhouettes, 
Lamps,  Hooked  Rugs,  etc., 
from  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Collections'  in  Amer- 
ica. "A  Veritable  Museum." 
Visitors  Most  Welcome 
KATHARINE   WILLIS 

321  Boston  Post  Road 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
(20  miles  from  New  York) 
272  Hillside  Avenue 
Tamaica,  Long  Island 
(20  'minutes  from  Broadway) 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,   Silver  and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Class 

Price   List   and   Samples   on   request. 

Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

H.   L.   Judd   Co.,   New   York   Selling 


Colonial  throat  &  Damper 

■JMftftujfeoiace  Genuine , 


Fireplace    Construction. 
COLONIAL    FIREPLAC1 
1620  Roosevelt  Rd 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction   of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 

'HERE  is  something  in  the  very      the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  fra- 


-■-  air  at  this  season  that  tempts 
us  to  buy,  and,  as  a  fitting  re- 
sponse, the  shops  are  even  more 
alluring  than  ever. 

Books  that  assume  an  added  in- 
terest as  Christmas  gifts  bring  with 
them  the  desire  to  make  them  a 
decorative  note  in  a  room  as  well, 
and  so  hanging  shelves  of  attrac- 


grance,  but  in  its  lasting  quality 
So  in  these  recent  importations  of 
Marceau  is  found  the  concentra- 
tion of  bouquet  loveliness  in  pow- 
ders, toilet  water  and  perfumes. 

In  the  new  shop  of  Rena  Rosen- 
thal's ample  space  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  many  exclusive  and 
lovely  things  in  pottery  and  glass 
that  are  a  specialty  here.  Austrian 
brass  novelties  in  candlesticks  and 
desk  accessories  are  also  to  be 
found  in  unique  designs  and  boxes, 
in  infinite  variety  that  never  fail  to 
make  pleasing  gifts. 

Consistency  and  quiet  restraint 
are  the  outstanding  features  of 
Felicia  Adams'  shop,  where  an  un- 
usually varied  collection  of  Span- 
ish and  Italian  pottery  is  to  be 
found.  Rather  than  scattered 
about  the  shop  in  a  more  or  less 
irrelevant  manner,  the  Spanish  pot- 
tery combined  with  crude  Spanish 
earthenware  cooking  dishes  deco- 
rate a  Spanish  cupboard,  sur- 
mounted by  a  plate  rack,  made  of 
pine  with  a  cut-out  ornamental  de- 
sign picked  out  in  lamp  black.  The 
Italian  pottery  finds  an  equally 
sympathetic  setting. 

Work  in  wrought  iron  and 
bronze  has  taken  on  the  subtlety 
Lacquer  book  shelves,  red,  green  or  and  charm  of  mediaeval  times  in 
black,  with  two  drawers  and  English  the  clever  handling  of  expert  metal 
brasses.  Staffordshire  figure  group  workers  of  today  and  in  their 
and   zebras.      Chelsea    figurines.  t     .  ,         .     , 

Courtesy  of  Henry  J.  Davidson  earnest  desire  to  copy  what  is  best 

of  the  old.  At  the  Oscar  Bach 
tive  outlines  have  been  designed  to  showrooms  one  is  impressed  with 
meet  this  demand.  At  Henry  J.  the  studious  adherence  to  classic 
Davidson's  there  are  several  dis-  line  and  with  the  influence  that  has 
tinctive    types    in    maple    and    in      given   the  work  the  semblance  of 


(Continued  on  page  io) 


lacquer  finish. 

At  the  Gift 
Nook,  as  the  name 
implies,  there  is  an 
astonishing  array 
of  things  worth 
while,  and  at  ex- 
ceptionally reason- 
able prices.  Bur- 
nished Danish  pew- 
ter, fancy  boxes  for 
a  hundred  uses ; 
decorated  Venetian 
cigarette  boxes; 
Corean  butterfly 
candlesticks  in 
brass,  and  wrought 
iron  ashtrays  and 
stands  all  tempt 
one,  with  intrigu- 
ing importations. 

In  perfumes,  the  Salmon  colored  glass  dolphin  electric  boudoir  lamp,  also 
unfailing  woman's  Sreen>  crystal  or  amber.  Batik  paper  shade  in  variety  of 
o-i'ft  the  rhnirp  patterns.  Group  of  imitation  narcissus  bulbs  in  wax 
K      '  cnoice    inten(ie<i    as    shon    stemmed    flower    holder.      Chinese 

rests    not    only    in  porcelain  bowl.    Courtesy  of  The  Gift  Nook 


WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
INTERIOR    -DECORATIONS 


French  Peasant  Arm   Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.      .     .     .  £75.00 
Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round,  ?35.00 
315    South   22nd  Street,  corner  Cypress 
PHILADELPHIA 


Distinctive 
Lighting 
Fixtures 


Colored    Glass    Star 

Lanterns,     No.     415 

3    In.    and    17    In. 


Brass  lined;  fin- 
ished in  Antique 
Brass,  Pewter, 
Brown  or   Black. 


IA-LEHMAN 

^       162    EAST  53  rd 

■cJ/ew-Uork> 


GEO.  W.  FUNK 

854  Lexington  Ave.,  near  65th  St. 

NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Hugo  Cipriani 

importer  of 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Antique  Furniture 

FABRICS 

IRON   WORK 

CHANDELIERS 

GATES 

TORCHERES 

785  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
for  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull ;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
You  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent   co-operation  obtainable. 


'  Glassware  of  Distinction 


SPARK 
ARRESTORS 

in  beautiful  hammered 
grey  iron,  in  black,  brass 
or  other  metals,  made  in 
sizes  to  fit;  with  or  with- 
out stock  or  special  sil- 
houettes. 

CatalogS  illustrates  other 
styles  of  screens; 
A — Shows  andirons . 
M — Shows  Colonial  wood 
mantels. 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bro , 


.Cor.65lhSl.,  New  York 


IMPOKTKICS 

UK  articles  of  flno  colored,  cut  or 
issware.  especially  leprnciuctioTis  of 
will  rind  our  stock  varied  and  in- 


Inquiries    solicited     and    given     prompt     and 
courteous    attention. 

Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Showrooms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


HANGING  BOOK  SHELVES 
HANGING  HOME  MAIL   RACK 

Finished  in  Chinese  red.  soft  Ereen.  turquoise. 

blue,  black,    or    to    match    your    color  scheme. 

•■S"  Shelf     20%  x  18— $16,  or  unfinished— $12 

-("'       -         S2'A  X    u— $11,    ■•  '•         — $  8 

Mail   Rack     14 ',4x15— $15,    "  "         — $10 

Mail     {Utters    and     magazines)     for 

tehich   there    is   no   definite   place   now, 

properly   and    decoratively    eared   for. 


THE  CORNWELL  SHOP 

147  W.  4th  St.,   New  York 

.     DISPLAY     IN     COLORS     AT     OCR 


PERIOD 
HARDWARE 

WROUGHT  IRON 
FIREPLACE 
FIXTURES 


Rare  and  exclusive 
selections 


CHATTANOOGA 

TENNESSEE 


SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 


PARIS 

ANTIQUES,  TAPESTRIES, 

GENUINE   PERIOD  FURNITURE 

American,  with  over  30  years'  experience  as  a  buyer  of  Antiquities  in 
Europe  offers  to  visiting 

Dealers  and  Art  Collectors 

individual  and  strictly  private  office  accommodation — large  and  light  rooms 
— for  the  critical  examination  of  purchases  and  storage.  Purchasing  facil- 
ities, expert  advice,  cabling,  shipping  and  invoicing  at  moderate  fees. 

JOSEPH  BAYAN,  9,  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris 

Cable  address:   ARTSCRAFTS— Paris 

During  December  address  all  correspondence  for  personal  interviews  to 

Mr.  J.  Bayan,  do  ARTS  AND  DECORATION,  New  York. 


MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 

Hand  Painted  Godey  Screen 
(Journal  des  Demoiselles  18.59) 
Collection  Alabaster  Lamps 


Interior  Furnishings 

6S2  Lexington  Avenue 

(near  Allerton  House) 

New  York  t'ily 


Panelled  ^oms 

IN  WOOD  OR  COMFO. 

Painting 

Upholstery  •  Furniture 


REPAIR  WORK 

ESTIMATES  ON   REQUEST 


Ballinger  8C  Wickers 

Interior  cDecorators 

65  West  Fifty-sixth  Street 

'Phone  Circle  153 j  NEW  YORK 


OCCASIONAL  pieces— the  redeco- 
rating of  a  room  —  ot  the  fur- 
nishing of  your  entire  home. 

KATHARINE   G.  WHITE 
■Decoration's 

452  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

Near45lhSt.  New  York 

VAN0ERBILT3997 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


"THE 
BEDROOM 
COMPLETE 


Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional  Pieces 
Original   Designs   and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day  Beds  a  Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

7    WEST    45th    STREET 
Bryant  0914  N.  Y.  City 


REPRODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 

Exclusive  Furniture 
Curtain  Fabrics 


This  reproduction  is  of  an  old 
Colonial  piece  found  in  North 


DUNCAN  &DUNCAN,Inc. 

2013  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COLONIAL  ART  FURNITURE  CO. 

The  lanat  nlUditm  t  f Antiquum  Wtsttrn  Pmmyhania 


INTERIOR    DECORATORS   -:-   HANGINGS 

ANTIQUES     -:-     REPRODUCTIONS 

3906-08  5th  Ave.,  Schcnley  Park 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Among   the   new   French    toilet   preparations    are:    "Ambre 
Noir"  perfume  lV-i  oz.  bottle;  Madouka  perfume,  2  oz.  bot- 
tle and  face  powder  with  sifter  and  wool  puff ;  also  Madouka 
toilet  water,  4  oz.  bottle.     Courtesy  of  Stem  Bros. 


Old  World  workmanship,  be  it  a 
jewel  box,  torchere,  lamp,  foun- 
tain, flower-holder  or  table. 

In  the  quest  of  antiques  the  lure 
of  old  maps  has  become  undenia- 
ble. The  one  illustrated  has  been 
framed  by  Benson-Glick  in  a  mar- 


Cushions  of  old  silks  and  fascinat- 
ing bits  of  decorative  glass  and  pot- 
tery are  also  shown. 

At  the  Can-die  Luxe  Shop,  can- 
dles of  every  description  for  house- 
hold use,  that  are  both  dripless  and 
sputterless,    are  to   be   found,    and 


Porcelain   8  inch   candlestick,   Mandarin   design.     Rose   colored 
pottery  inkwell  with   peasant  house   top.     Austrian   brass  cigar- 
ette  and  match  holder  and  cat   and  horse   cigarette  stump    ex- 
tinguisher.    Courtesy  of  Rena  Rosenthal 


bleized  wooden  frame  with  an 
heraldic  decoration.  In  this 
charming  shop,  as  well,  are  "vue 
optiques"  attractively  mounted  in 
black       glass       Hogarth      frames. 


with  them  an  unique  assortment  of 
table  accessories  in  glassware. 
Among  these  the  low  glass  candle- 
stick, intended  to  hold  the  18-inch 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


Italian  pottery  tea  set,  11  pieces.    Pink  overglaze  with  flower 

decoration.     Spanish  pottery  water  jug.     Courtesy  of  Felicia 

Adams 


/        tJntcrtorZ/'eeor<x/i-on/* 

Garniture 

lOl  P&rk  Ave.  cvt  40fb  St 

""McwYoi'k 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57tli  St.,  NEW  YORK 


(Sarbeu  ©rnatnents 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1.00 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 
(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


MURIEL     DRAPER 

'Designer  and  ^Decorator 


SPECIALIST  IN  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
Individualized  color  schemes  and  complete 
furnishings  for  the  large  and  small  house. 
24  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.      Caledonia  1 792 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shoppir 
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LANTERNS 

Hand-Hammered 
by 
Master    Craftsmen 
RARE 
Italian   Bronzes 
including     large     CAN- 
DEL  \ISRA.    i  ne    repro- 
duction of  Masterpiece  hv 
F.Mitana  (16th  ( 
Hammer  cf  the  I', 
Cellini,  MercuriuS,    Bull 
l,v   Giat.!..  :    - 
netto.    Caller. a     1  .. 
Flower    Vas 
vino,  Nan  l< 
>,*is  l.y   Canova,   etc. 
Attractive 
ART  LANTERN 
IMPORTING  CO. 

239    East   60th    St. 
NEW    YORK 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live,    You 
Can  Buy  From  the  New  York  Shops 

NO  matter  where  you  live  you  can  with  the  help  of  our 
service  department  purchase  any  article  you  desire 
from  the  wonderful  shops  advertised  here  or  from 
any  other  New  York  establishment  with  equal  satisfaction 
and  greater  comfort  than  the  resident  New  Yorker.  You 
pay  no  more  for  any  article  secured  this  way  than  if  you 
were  to  buy  the  article  yourself. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your  library,  boudoir, 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  a  tapestry,  candlesticks,  sconces 
or  any  one  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  aids  for  making 
your  home  distinctive  and  beautiful,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  write  us  a  note,  telling  what  it  is  you  are  interested  in 
purchasing,    and    we   will    secure   the   desired   article. 


GIFTS    THAT    PLEASE 


Frog    Door    Stop     (Colonial    ri'pi'oilnrt inn> 


Brass  Door   Knockers 
This   s   inch    Colonial    repro- 

lii    Hun    anil   cil  ln-i-   il.--.i;:iis   all 
rt-mlv   tn   otlil.-h       In    <  :  II I     l'."\ 


Other    iist-ful    ami    il ii-ativo 

Gifts   Of  quality   at   moderate 
inices. 

include    delivery.      Send    for 


Benson*Glick 

133  East  53rd  Street 
New  York  City 

Between  Park  and  Lexington  Aves. 


End  Table  11"  x  23". $45.00 

An  t  i  q  u  e  Roman 
Lamp,  Silk  or 
Parchment   Shade.    40.00 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 

LANTERNS 
CARPETS 

Pomposa  Galleries 

SPANISH  ANTIQUES 

148  East  53rd  Street 
New  York 


Interior  Decorations 


I  prescribe   a   change 

Are  you  bored?  Tired?  Unhappy  over  your  House? 
You  need  a  Decorator !  Some  one,  who  can  take  your 
problems  and  solve  them  for  you?  And  at  the  same 
time  stimulate  your  interest  and  make  you  enjoy  work- 
ing with  her  over  your  rooms. 

Or — if  you  wish  to  go  away  without  a  feather's  weight 
of  responsibility,  a  decorator,  who  is  competent  and  re- 
liable as  well  as  artistic! 

Write   t'o   or   come  and  see 


Interior 


Felicia 
dAdams 

19  East  61st  St. 
Nezv  York  City 


Decorations 


QUEEN  ANNE 
STUDIOS 

739  Boylston   Street 

BOSTON 


*8 

IMPORTED   ANTIQUES 

Highest 


Quality 


Only 


&  ROBERTSON  £ 
WERRING 
&  BARTO  Inc. 

i5o  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

FINE    RESIDENCE 
&  OFFICE  INTERIORS 

WOOD      PANELLED      ROOMS 
DESIGNED    AND    EXECUTED 

FURNITURE   *   DRAPERIES  *  DECORATIONS 


$125  Duncan  Phyfe  Sofa    or    Wall  Table  $75 

Specially  priced  for  Christmas  giving;  well-packed,  shipped  anywhere 
F.  O.  B.  Richmond,  on  receipt  of  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

We  make  more  than  500  true  copies  of  COLONIAL  MAHOGANY  FURNITURE.     Write  tor  catalog. 

BIGGS  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  RICHMOND,  VA.   F»«  Wrfpj 


Refer  to  this  pege  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


We  have  just  brought  out  two  per- 
fectly delightful  designs  In  Spanish 
Period  end  and  coffee  tables  In 
wrought  iron.  Instead  of  marble,  we 
have  introduced  for  the  top  warm 
colorful  tiles,  thus  completely  round- 
ing out  the  Spanish  feeling.  These 
tiles  are  imported  and  come  in  six- 
teen different  color  combinations. 

ALADDIN  IRON  WORKS 
403  W.  27th  Street  New  York  City 


BODINE  STUDIOS 

Incorporated 

J.   CLARENCE  BODINE 

President 


250    West    54th   Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone:    Columbus    32!  4 

Designers   of   Colorful   Rooms 

COLOR  AND  PLANS 
ESPECIALLY  SUITED 
TO  THE  DECORATION 
OF  SUN  ROOMS  AND 
BREAKFAST  ROOMS 

Decorated  Doors — Screens 
Consultation — Planning 


Jfor  Cljristmas 


V>:V5 


,Sara  Hadleu 

\-S        ESTABLISHED   IS90         kJ 
NINE   EAST  THIRTY- FfFTH    STREET 


Metal  jewel  box,  cedar  lined  for  cigarettes  or  velvet  lined  as 
jewel  case.  5! i  inches  by  12\-2  inches  by  4  inches  high.  An- 
tique silver  finish  bronze  or  gold  finish  with  repousse  figure 
motifs  over  colored  enamel  background.  Ornamental  bronze 
ship  as  mantel  decoration  or  book  ends.  7%  inches  by  12 
inches.  Child's  "Inspiration"  set  of  silver  knife,  fork  and 
spoon  with  hand  carved  figures  typifying  Science,  Literature 
and  Art.  Ashtray  8V>  inches  by  13  inches,  antique  silver  finish 
bronze.    Courtesy  of  Oscar  Bach 


taper,  is  a  distinct  novelty.     In  the 
use  of  these  as  a  table  decoration 
one  is   placed   in   the   center   of   a 
Venetian     glass 
bowl   filled    with 
flowers,    and    the 
four,    completing 
the  effect,  are  ar- 
ranged     in      the 
usual     position 
around  it. 

An  interesting 
showing  in  the 
Ferargil  Galleries 
is  the  collection 
of  small  bronzes. 
Those  illustrated 
represent  the 
work  of  eminent 
sculptors  who  ex- 
cel in  the  rendi- 
tion of  animal  subjects  in  the 
diminutive  and  in  the  rendering  of 


figure    subjects 


Silhouettes  by  Hunt  Diedrich,  full 
of  characteristic  action  and  virility, 
offer   another   desirable   suggestion 
for  gifts  here. 

Everything  to 
delight  a  child 
may  be  found  at 
the  Mayfair 
Playthings,  as 
will  be  seen  by 
this  fully  equipped 
desk,  which  even 
contains  a  type- 
writer in  the 
drawer  and  end- 
less accessories 
really  useful.  The 
new  Battle  Ball 
Old    map    in    decorated    marbleized     Game     that    may 

or  more,  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  for  older  children, 
even  grown-ups,   just  as  the   life- 


similar    scale. 


(Continued  on  page  14) 


Cut  and  etched  optic  glass  goblet  and  iced  tea  glass  with 
etched  plate,  cigarette  holder  and  ashtray  marked  with 
colored  diamond  shaped  monogram.  Monogram  match  book. 
Amethyst  Venetian  glass  flower  centerpiece,  10  inches  di- 
ameter, holding  small  glass  candlestick.  18  inch  candle, 
dripless  and  sputterless.     Courtesy  of  the  Can-dle-Luxe  Shop 


Louis   XIV 
Antique   Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite   Pcint  Wood    Carvings 

Laces  Embroideries 

Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Rent. 

Q  East  55th  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 


FRANK  NORRIS 

104  East  57th  St.  {Park  Av.) 

NEW  YORK         Phone:  Plaza  8664 


Decorations 
A  ntiques 


English 
Chintzes 


Set  of  six  Old  Queen  Anne  Walnut 
Chairs.     Circa   1710 


OLD  MAPS,  PRINTS, 
COSTUME  BOOKS 


for     Colle 


a    De 


ANTIQUES 


MARTHA  MORGAN 

120  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Plaza  0019 


DECORATIONS  FOR  INTERIORS 
ANTIQUE  FABRICS  . 

LAMPS  SHADES        * 

Delightful  Gifts  for  alt  occasions 

The  CRAWFORD  SHOP 

Incorporated 
15  WEST  51st  ST.       •        NEW  YORK 

William   Crawford  Strange,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Reginald    Georce    Burnett,    Secretary 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  /DISTINCTION    JM 


FEATURING— FINELY  MADE 

HANGING  BOOKSHELVES 

SUITABLE  FOR   XMAS  GIFTS 

As  Illustrated 

Kmislu-d     ii.    .lull 

Walnut,    Mahog- 
any,    Maple,     or 
painted  to  match 
sample, 

i 


Orders  promptly   filled 
ceift  of  check  or  money 


BENJAMIN  FERBER 

1157  Morris  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


VERY  IMPORTANT  SALE  OF 

Early  American 
Furniture 

Collected  by 

FLORIAN   PAPP 

684  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
at  the 

Anderson  Gallery 

(Mitchell  Kennerley,  Pres.) 
489  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

On  the  afternoons  of 
Tuesday,  December  1st  and 
Wednesday  December  2nd 

At  2:30  O'clock 

and      will      be      on      exhibition 

November  26,27,28,29,30 

The  collection  consists  of 
Early  American  maple  and 
Pine  Furniture,  rare  old  ma- 
hogany pieces,  old  Stafford- 
shire, quaint  china,  Lowestoft, 
Pink  Lustre,  and  unusual 
Pewter. 


Hanging   ^Bookshelves 

Useful  and  Decorative 

A  VERY  ATTRAC- 
TIVE LINE  FINISHED 
•  TO  MATCH  ANY 
COLOR  SCHEME  YOU 
DESIRE.  HAND 
DECORATED.  S10/o$25 


H.  R.  Nay/or 

S3  Tyler  Street     Trenton,  N.  J. 


Are  You  Using  These  Pages 
To  Your  Greatest  Advantage? 

WE  have  brought  together  in  these  pages  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  interior  decorators  and 

shops  which  sell  the  most  charming  and  newest  acces- 
sories of  decoration  as  well  as  those  specialty  shops 
which  have  made  New  York  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting shopping  centre. 

All  have  been  selected  to  minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you  take  advantage  of  these 
pages  you  will  not  be  utilizing  Arts  &  Decoration  to 
your  fullest  advantage. 


isif)  gnttqui 

Montillor  Bros.  Est.   1909 

j|m          jm 

PORTA  NT 
COLLECTIONS 

Spanish   Antiques  em- 
bodying   the   romantic 
flavor  and  true  atmos- 
phere of  Ancient  Spain. 

Reasonably  Priced 
768  Madison  Ave. 
At  66th  St.,  New  York 

Palm  Beach,   Fla. 
Haza    Building 

Tampa,  Fla. 
400    Grand    Central    Ave. 

This  Sarly  ^American  Lamp 


well  made  in  Colonial  brass  finish. 
Natural  color  Oval  Parchment  Shade, 
black  velvet  edging.  Height,  25  inches 
over  all.  Shade  size  at  bottom,  I  4  inches 
by  1  0  inches ;  top,   1  0  inches  by  7  inches. 

SPECIAL 
Postpaid,    to    any    part    Ct^fi 
of     the     United     States    y>-£v 

This    is    an    unusual    value    and    will    make    an 
exceptional   Gift. 

We    also    manufacture    Lighting    Fixtures    and 

Fireplace  Equipment write    for  Catalog  and 

Prices. 

HEATHER 

19   WEST   36th   ST.,    NEW   YORK 


Occasional  Pieces 
quaint,  authentic, 


luxurious 


CHAISE   LONGUE 

This  inviting  Chaise  Longue, 
made  in  two  sections,  ma?  be 
divided  into  chair  and  bench. 
Over  all,  it  is  42  inches  long 
and  28  inches  wide.  Covered 
in  a  choice  of  decorative  and 
colorful  materials. 


fT'HERE  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  an 
■*■  occasional  piece  chat  is  tastefully 
and  staunchly  made.  Either  of  the 
quaint  models  here  shown  will  har- 
monize with  your  interior  in  a  way 
you  will  admire. —  Our  upholstering 
is  done  in  our  own  workrooms. 


cN^>rmandy 
ARM  CHAIR 

An  interesting  and  vi 
satile  piece,  with  com 
ment  loose  cushion,  co 
ered  in  linen  or  wile. 


EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO. 

Interior  Furnishers  and  Decorators 
Manufacturers  Upholstered  Furniture 

775  Lexington  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


©ueen  Suite 
Cottage 

dUuccn  Slime  Corners 
Slccorb,  JtlaggadjusseUg 


Mi 

Telepho 


Rockland  124- 


A  remarkable  collection  of  sil- 
ver resist  lustre  pitchers — several 
fine  lustre  tea  sets  and  3  very 
complete  and  perfect  Lowestoft 
tea  sets  (one  having  rich  blue 
border  and  gold  star  decoration). 
Waterford  glass  and  some  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  early  American 
furniture. 


J.RJHerter&Co's 


HANDWOVEN 

TAPESTRIES 

PERIOD   FURNITURE 

Tapestry  Handbags  and  Objets  J '  Ar 
Are  now  on  view  at 

117  East  57th  Street 
Formerly  441  Madison  Avenue 


cArtistic  Table  Decorations 

cAntiques 

cAdeline  de  "Voo,  Inc. 

117  €ast  57th  Street 

Vlaza  8413  -3^.  T.  C. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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iris  x  im:on  i n<>\ 


9k  the  SI  HOPS  of  Ik,  SMART  SET 


.U^.-.M 


The    Boudoir 
Beautiful 


H  Lamfc  Shades 
Chaise  Longue  Sets 
Lace  Bed  Covers 
Pillows 


4q&. 


The   Christmas 

gift! 


Tour  quest  is  ended.      This  Brass   fat 

Cigarette      SI |,      Killei      rliiiriiiinun 

exeleplities    the    (lllality    of    our    uniiiue 


Rena 
Rosenthal 

520    Madison 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 

colorings — made     in      tapestries     and 
brocades — to    order. 


14  incli  Irnme  $12 
!)y2  incli   $13 


I     Bass  will  be  sent 
I    postpaid    on     re- 

I    ceipt     of     clieck 
and     money     re- 
ined in  good  order, 


funded  if  bag  is  n 
within   three  days. 


MRS.   FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Weslbourne  Rd.  Newlon  Center,  Mass. 


INDIAN  RUGS 


:t****  ♦♦♦♦♦  "•*♦♦♦♦     | 


BonallntroduetoryGuaranteeoflYrtoprovoniv  valusB, 
$35  value  rug  about  3  by  6  feet,  natural  gr;iv  with 
black,  white  and  some  rot],  by  expre^  for  onl  v  ?-J^.85. 
If  not  \  inhly  pleased  return  rug 


THE  CLOSET  SHOP 


Group  of  small  bronzes  including  "The  Cat,"  4  inches  high, 
by  Mabel  Conkling;  "Rabbit  Washing  Face,"  3%  inches  high 
and  "The  Flea"  3  inches  high,  by  Brenda  Putnam;  "Squirrel" 
book  ends,  7  inches  high,  by  Brindisi,  and  "Baby"  paper  knife, 
antique  green  finish.    Courtesy  of  the  Ferargil  Galleries 


sized  mascot  bulldog,  that  wags 
his  head  and  barks,  appeals. 
Doll  houses  that  have  every  ap- 
pointment, even  to  a  radio,  and 
china  closets,  containing  the  es- 
sential glass,  china  and  linen  are 
irresistible. 

At  "The  Happy  Heart" 
there  is  a  varied  assortment  of 
unusual  toys  and  imported  ani- 
mals, especially  natural  and 
humorous.  There  are  also 
dolls'  accessories,  such  as  kid 
and  suede  gloves,  and  heart- 
shaped  grab  bags  with  doll 
heads  and  legs.  The  decorated 
treasure  chests  filled  with  un- 
usual toys  would  delight  any 
boy,  while  an  infinite  variety  of 
small  gifts  for  stockings,  and 
even  the  stockings  themselves, 
are  supplied  to  solve  this  ever- 
important  Christmas  problem. 
"The  Happy  Heart,"  so  fit- 
tingly named  after  "The  Happy 
Heart  Family,"  also  specializes 
in  dolls'  embroidered  handker- 
chiefs and  sets  of  French  soldiers. 


Child's  painted  desk  in  pink  and  ivory 
with  blue  accessories.  Height  25  inches, 
length  29  inches,  width  17  inches.  Com- 
pletely equipped  with  typewriter,  etc. 
Courtesy  of  the  Mayfair  Playthings 


Black  leatherette  fitted  doll's  suitcase  with  eight  toilet 
articles,  doll's  kimono  or  pajamas,  with  hand  em- 
broidered handkerchief.  Size  .i'j  inches  by  10  inches. 
Doll's  red  and  white  bed  quill,  12  inches  by  15  inches, 
also  17  by  24  inches.    Courtesy  of  The  Happy  Heart 


XMAS  NOVELTIES 

JHCrs.  Qeorge  Herzog 
780  MCadison  cAvenue  ^e: 

TrUphone  05bS  Rhinrlandtr 


(jive  him  an 

MM 

PIPE 


Here    is    No. 
1,    a   street 
pipe     of    fa- 
vored shape. 


MM  IMPORTING  COMPANY 
6   East   45th   St.,    New   York   City 


Sports   Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 
Venetian  Glass 

Spanish  and  Italian  £Majolic!& 

PLAZA  6777 

jiLilS 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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11  inches 
wide  by  IS 
inches  deep 
Strong  hand 
some  half  leather 
binding  beautiful- 
ly embossed  and 
decorated  in  gold. 


In  Two  Large, 
Handsome  Volumes 

HIS   magnificent   work   contains   actual   color    reproductions   of   the 

world-famous   "Old   Masters"   which    thousands   upon   thousands   of 

Americans   yearly   travel   all   over   Europe   to   see   and   study.      You 

no  longer  need  leave  your  own  home  to  see  these  famous  masterpieces. 

We  bring  them  to  you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just  think  of  possessing  in  actual  colors  a  beautiful  reproduction 

of  the  Mona  Lisa — the  most  famous  picture  in  the  world — "The 

Angelus"  by  Francois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 

Venus   and   Adonis"   by  the   great   Titian,    Turner's   wonderful 

Marine  Pictures,  the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by 

the  immortal  Velasquez,  and  nearly  100  others — almost  equally 

famous — the  choice  of  the  entire  art-loving  world ! 

It's  just  as  though  you  visited  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London, 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others  —  yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.  And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and  then  hurriedly,  as  you  do  in  visiting  the  galleries, 

you  can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 

Over  $5,000,000  Worth  of  Paintings 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Leighton 

Bompard 

Lawrence 

Botticelli 

Lucas 

Bouveret 

Mauve 

Brett 

Meissonier 

Brown 

Millet 

Cazin 

Morland 

Chaplin 

Murillo 

Clark 

Peacock 

Constablt 

Rembrandt 

Corot 

Reni 

Correggio 

Reynolds 

Crome 

Riviere 

Da  Vinci 

Romney 

Detaille 

Rossetti 

Duverger 

Rubens 

Fragonard 

Sadler 

Furse 

Sargent 

Gainsborough 

Stanley 

Gore 

Steen 

Greuze 

Stone 

Guthrie 

Swan 

Hals 

Titian 

Henner 

Troyon 

Holbein 

Tuke 

Holiday 

Turner 

Hook 

Velasquez 

Hunt 

Walker 

Israels 

Waller 

Landseer 

Watts 

Latour 

Webster 

Le  Brun 

Whistler 

Legros 

Zorn 

The  paintings  in  this  great  collection  are  those 
which  are  talked  of  and  discussed  by  intellectual 
people  everywhere — paintings  with  which  every 
well-educated  person  should  be  familiar.  They 
represent  canvases  valued  at  over  Five  Million 
Dollars. 

There  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasurable 
way  to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  studying  the 
works  of  these  masters — like  fine  books,  they  be- 
come dear  old  friends  in  whose  companionship  you 
will  find  untold  inspiration  and  happiness. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the 
originals  or  not.  If  you  have,  these  volumes  will 
enable  you  to  live  over  and  over  again  your  visits 
to  the  great  galleries — if  you  have  not  seen  the 
originals,  they  will  open  up  an  entirely  new  field 
of  almost  ecstatic  pleasure. 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up  with- 
out the  refining  influence  of  these  great  painters — 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  appreciate 
the  real  and  the  beautiful.  Art  is  as  much  of  a 
requisite  to  a  liberal  education  as  music — nay, 
more  so,  for  everyone  with  eyesight  can  find  a 
wonderful  satisfaction  in  art,  and  not  everyone 
has  an  ear  for  music. 

A  REAL  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

"Famous  Paintings"  is  more  than  a  mere  collec- 
tion   of    pictures.     It    is    published    in    co-operation 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENTS  FROM  OWNERS 

"  'Famous  Paintings'  have  been  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  our  family  and  a  number 
of  our  friends.      Am   very   proud   of   them." 

Hugh  Parks,  Pranklinsville,  N.   C. 
"My  family  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure  In  view- 
ing the   splendid   paintings  represented   in  the  volumes. 
I    consider   the   set   of   great    educational    value    In    the 
right  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art." 

H.   H.   Price,   D.   D.,   Aurora,   Nebraska. 
"The  volumes   have   brought   to  me,   aa  they   will   do 
anyone,     many     happy     moments.         Their     educational 
value  in  the   highest  and  best  sense  is  immense." 
S.   G.  Heiskell,   Former  Mayor  of  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

"Surely  these  volumes  are  exceptional,  as  well  for 
the  beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  subjects  selected  as 
perfection  in  reproduction.  To  be  in  possession  of 
such  a  collection  of  rare  and  distinguished  painting*  so 
faithfully  copied  in  beautiful  coloring  and  effects  1*  a 
privilege." 

(Mrs.)  Clara  B.  Whinnery,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


with  Cassell  &  Company,  the  famous  London  pub- 
lishers. The  paintings  are  reproduced  on  a  spe- 
cially prepared  canvas  paper  which  perfectly  con- 
veys the  color  values  of  the  original.  Each  one  it 
mounted  by  hand  on  heavy  white  art  board,  which 
can  easily  be  detached  for  framing,  and  the  whole 
is  handsomely  bound  in  two  large  volumes — 11  x  15 
inches.  The  introduction  is  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
and  each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  motif  of  the  painting  itself  and  a 
brief  sketch   of  the   life   of  the   artist. 

You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but  you  learn  the 
chief  points  about  the  artist's  life  and  habits,  so 
that  you'll  be  able  to  talk  about  them  with  author- 
ity. It  is  a  comprehensive  reference  library  ever 
at  your  elbow.  You'll  be  proud  to  possess  such 
beautiful  volumes,  and  proud  to  show  them  to 
your  friends. 

EXAMINE    IN    YOUR    OWN    HOME 

The  two  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 
be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.  Merely  enclose  $2.00 
with  the  coupon.  Tour  set  will  be  forwarded,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  Examine  It  at  your  leisure 
In  your  own  home.  Then  if  you  feel  you  can  afford 
not  to  own  this  great  work,  send  it  back  within  Ave 
days  and  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded  with- 
out question  or  red  tape,  otherwise  pay  $2.00  monthly 
until  $25.00 — the  price  of  the  set — is  paid.  If  you  wish 
to  pay  cash,  send  only  $24.00.  But  you  must  act  at 
once.  Our  present  supply  of  these  sets  is  limited  and  to 
insure  your  receiving  your  set  you  must  act  prompUy 
— sign  and  mail  the  coupon  To-day  or  send  a  copy  of  It. 


i- 


EXAMINATION   COUPON 

SIGN  AND   MAIL  TO-DAYI 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A-D-12-25 

Send  me,  on  approval,  carriage  obarges  paid,  the  I 
of  Famous  Paintings.  I  enclose  $2 .00.  If  satisfactory.  I 
retain  the  work  and  send  you  $2.00  per  moat" 
•25.00  in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the  puroau 
not  want  the  books.  I  will  return  them  within  five  d 
expense,  you  will  refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  sad 
you  nothing. 

NAME    

ADDRESS     

CITY    STATU.  , 

*  If  you  prefer  to  pay  In  cash,   isnd  only  $14. 0i 
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"  We  ■ZMdke  Houses  into  Homes ' 


INTERIOR 
CD6C0%ATI0NS 


I     1805  Walnut  St. 
•  -»- 


Philadelphia 


In 
Philadelphia 

SHOPPING  in  Phila- 
delphia has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  may  he  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either  for  oneself  or  one's 
house,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 

Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,    BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 

Established  1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

DIAMONDS     PEARLS 

EMERALDS  SAPPHIRES 

RUBIES 

lyings,  Bar  'Pins,  Bracelets, 
Brooches,    Pendants 

Important  Jewels 
Correspondence  Invited 

The  Gift  Suggestion  Book 

Mailed  upon  Request 

Illustrates  and  prices  many 

exclusive  and  appropriate 

Gifts 


Georgian 

Lighting 

Shops 


Horace  Trumbauer,   Architect." 

223   S.    17th   Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


CARROLL  O.  STEW  A 


Fritz  &  La  Rue,  inc. 

ISMPO<HTE%S 

oAnnouncement 

We  invite  your  inspection 
of  our  superb  stock  of  un- 
usually large  sized  Oriental 
Rugs,  in  such  famous  weaves 
as  Keshan,  Saruk,  Kerman, 
Kurdistan,    Lauristan,    etc. 

Never  before  have  we  been 
able  to  make  such  a  showing 
in  these  magnificent  rugs,  nor 
to  offer  them  at  such  attrac- 
tive prices.  They  are  all  our 
own  direct  importations,  and 
many  of  them  our  Eastern 
Representatives  have  taken 
four  or  five  years  in  securing. 
And  they  are  priced  on  a 
basis  of  about  1/3  less  than 
rugs  of  this  class  can  be 
bought   for  elsewhere. 

The  magnitude  and  variety 
of  selection  is  unequaled,  and 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  a 
personal  inspection. 

1615  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Specialists  in 

Evening  Clothes 

Our  Mr.  P.  S.  Muller  has 
just  returned  from  London 


HUGHES  &  MULLER 

^Master  Tailors  Since  1848 
1527  WALNUT  ST.,    PHILADELPHIA 


£.J%jBelmxm£ 


interior 
decorations 


2138  LOCUST  STREET' 
^hiladelphicu-, 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


? 


e   NEW    DUCO-PEPJOD  in_  FU  l\N  ITU  FLE- 

in  which  the  desian  and  materials  no  longer  outlast  the  Finish^ 


i 


5!vj       Lli  \Jy 


"EG    us,  P»T    Off 

Du  Pout  (Dnco  marks  the  period 
of  an  6nduring'Tur>iiturc  Tinish 


Even  the  furniture  has  a 

holiday  spirit  .  .  . 

To-day  is  the  day  of  beauty 

and  Duco  takes  care  of  to-morrow 

PRIDEFULLY  you'll  show  your  Christ- 
mas furniture  in  all  its  unmarred 
newness.  Hopefully  you'll  think  of  the 
years  to  be  spent  so  intimately  with 
these  carefully  selected  pieces. 

But  by  next  Christmas  will  unsightly 
water  marks,  checks  and  a  lustreless 
surface  tell  of  a  finish  that  has  betrayed 
its  trust  ? 

Not  if  its  finish  is  enduring  Duco  .  .  . 
for  the  beauty  of  Duco  is  no  imperma- 
nent thing  but  is  like  a  part  of  the 
furniture  itself. 

Protected  by  Duco, the  furniture  youbuy 
to-day  lives  on  in  its  original  beauty  ...  a 
cherished  heirloom  of  many  to-morrows. 


IF  beautv  is  only  surface  deep,  then  that  surface 
should  be  staunch  and  enduring.  For  that  reason, 
look  for  the  "finished  with  Duco"  tag  on  furniture 
you  buy  in  the  future  .  .  .  your  assurance  of  satiny 
smoothness  and  astonishing  durability. 
With  Duco  vou  need  not  fear  the  effects  of  boiling 
liquids  nor  steam;  checking,  cracking,  nor  chipping; 
"printing"  or  stickiness. 

And  it's  waterproof,  too.  You  need  not  hesitate  to 
use  soap  and  water.  That  is  all  you  need  to  revive 
its  original  lustrous  beauty. 


Leading  dealers  the  country  over  will  show  you 
furniture  finished  with  Duco,  made  by  more  than 
seventy  manufacturers. 


(flfflT) 


Complete  information  regarding  Duco  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Chemical  Products  Division,  Parlin,  N.  J.; 
Everett,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111. ;  or  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Flint  Paint  &  Varnish  Limited,  Toronto,  Can. 


CThere  is  only  ONE  Duco  — DU  PONT  Duco 


IGARETTES 


ere  s 
something 
about  them 
you'll  like" 


TAREYTONS  ARE  A  QUARTER  AGAIN 


HKflHHBH 
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An  interesting  view  of  a'portion  of  our  Galleries — showing  in  the  foreground  a  Bakhtiaryi  Rug 
with  the  columns  of  Persepolis  brightly  colored — -red  predominating  on  an  old   gold   field. 


"77ie  Art  of  Persia  Inspired  the  Art  of  Spain." 

Our  large  collection  of  Rugs  and  Fabrics  harmonize 
perfectly  with  the  homes  of  Spanish  type  and  give  an 
unusual  and  exotic  note  of  color  to  the  decorative  scheme. 

Architects  and  Decorators  Invited. 


A#i3 


CYRUS  THE  GREAT 


v£~*J&  %$%X 


Rare  Illuminated 
Manuscripts 
Miniatures 
Lacquer 


Pehsiam  AUT  ©BLITHE 

Founded  by  Ali—Kuli  Khan.  N.  D. 

50  East  57  th  Street 
New  York 


Potteries 
Textiles 
Antique  and 
Semi  Antique  Rugs 


zga3x*^a^£Z£j^3M^^i£^^^ 


The  Border  Design  Reproduced  from  A  Bridal  H 


~th  Century,  i  n  the  Collection  oj  Dr.  Kht 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED  1886 
485  Fifth  Avenue— Sixth  Floor 

Opposite  Public  Library 

NEW  YORK 


ANTIQUE  AND 
MODERN  RUGS 

FROM 

Persia,  India 

and  the 

FAR  EAST 


Seamless    Carpets   in    Solid 

Colors — Rugs  Woven  to 

Order  in  Orient 


Gifts  to  Beautify  the  Home 

Mirrors  —  Tables  — 
Cabinets,  and  a  host  of 
unusual  Novelties,  in  ad- 
dition to  Period  Furniture 
for  Chamber,  Dining  and 
Living  Room. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR 
DECORATOR  FOR  A  CARD 
OF    INTRODUCTION   TO 


David  Van  Blerkom  Co. 


Incorporated 


113-17  W.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Chel.  2854  Est.  1899 


THK  announcements 
on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses 
that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  ad- 
vertised cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers 
direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  intro- 
duction from  your  deco- 
rator or  dealer.  Or  you 
may  write  to  the  adver- 
tisers mentioning  this 
magazine,  and  they  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a 
local  decorator  or  dealer 
who  will  co-operate  with 
you  in  promptly  secur- 
ing any  articles  adver- 
tised here. 


LIV-DINE 

The  "All Purpose"  Table 

Pat.  June  16,  1925.  Serial  No.  1542693 


Serves  Three  Purposes 

1.— CLOSED 

A    Davenport    Table    of    unusual 
charm.    Regulation   size,   20x60. 
2.— HALF    OPEN 

Concealed  roomy  compartment  for 
linens  and  chest   for   silverware. 
3.— OPEN 

A  dining   room    table   of   distinc- 
tive     character.        Size      40x60. 
Will  comfortably  seat  10  people. 
NO     HIDDEN     LEAVES 
EASILY         OPERATED 
Table   as   illustrated,    custom   made, 
base   and    frame    solid    walnut,    hand 
carved.      English    walnut    finish. 
INSIST  UPON  THELIV-DINE! 
Displayed  at  leading  furniture 
stores   and    interior    decorators. 

THE  LEONARDO  CO.,   Inc. 

Manufrs    of     Fine    Cabinet    Furniture 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a 


B.  BENGUIAT 

RARE  OLD  FABRICS 

WHOLESALE 

RARE  RUGS  FINE  TAPESTRIES 

Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 
the  customary  introductions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 
Telephone,  Vanderbilt  2149 


BENGAL- 
ORIENTAL 
RUGS 

Rugs  Woven  for 
Your  Own 

Particular  Needs 


Rugs  of  18,  20.  25ft 
length  produce  a  luxurious 
effect  scatter  sizes  can 
never  duplicate.  Persian 
rugs  these  extreme  sizes 
are  an  expensive  problem. 
Bengal  reproductions  of 
choice  Persian  rugs  are 
woven  any  length  desired 
in  a  comprehensive  assort- 
ment of  widths.  You  would 
never  believe  they  were 
reproductions,  they  are  so 
convincingly  Persian  in 
every   detail. 

KIRMAN  Reproduction 

JAMES  M.  SHOEMAKER  CO.  INC. 

119  West  40th  Street        ....        New  York 

Send  for  booklet  "Backgrounds  of  Oriental  Beauty." 
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CARVALHO 
BROTHERS 

formerly  at 
520   Madison  Ave. 

(^Announce 

the  opening-  of  their 
new      establishment 


762  Madison  Ave. 

Bet.  65th  &  66th  Sts. 

New  York 

Tel.   Rj>hinelander  6315 


Consult,  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 
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Musical  Gifts  and  Playthings 

V   1 

This  Brush,  the  gold  Perfume  Spray  and  the  Pow- 
der Box  each  conceal  a  Swiss  musical  instrument, 
which  plays  sweet,  pleasing  airs  when  the  article 
is  raised, — and  the  music  ceases  when  the  article 
is  set  down.  These  are  Parisian  novelties,  exqui- 
sitely finished. 

See  our  display  of 

PLAYTHINGS,  GAMES  and  TOYS 

For  boys  and  girls  of  every  age 

Get  our  new  catalog 

MAYFAIR    PLAYTHINGS    STORE 

741  Fifth  Avenue  (at  57th  Street) 
New  York 

HUNTER'S 

New  Book  On 

Tapestries 

provides  a  rich 
source  of  inspira- 
tion for  modern 
Decorative  Art. 

A    Choice 
Gift  Book 


8    COLOUR    PLATES 

220  ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN  DOUBLETONE  OF    n, 
TAPESTRY  MASTER-    pw 
PIECES 


GE0RGE L£LANy 


Price  $10.00 


This  volume,  by  a  world-authority,  19  tile  definitive  book  on  tapestries— their  com- 
plete story.  Fine  tapestries  are  among  the  world's  masterpieces.  Their  texture  is 
a  history  of  craftsmanship.  Their  design  taps  the  very  sources  of  romance  in 
antiquity  and  mediaeval  lore.  Their  beauty  is  rich  in  adaptability  to  modern 
schemes  of  decoration.  All  the  four  important  groups  are  covered:  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  Baroque,  Rococo  and  Classic  Revival.  It  is  easy  to  know  them, 
their  characteristics  and  relationships. 

jSXippinoottco7^^s^Te^ 


Dept.  A.  D.   12 
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t  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  development 
of  a  national  taste  in  furnishings  that 
American  women  are  losing  their  dread 
of  colour.  Ten  million  overstuffed 
"parlor  suites"  in  taupe  mohair  are 
melting  before  the  intelligent  and  coura- 
geous application  of  true  beauty-beauty 
of  line  and  colour-to  the  adornment  of 
American  homes. 

The  Elgin  A.  Simonds  productions  shown  here  typify 
this  revolt  against  the  obvious.  The  Toledo  tea-table 
is  a  masterpiece  of  outline  and  the  Spanish  walnut 
sofa,  in  its  damask  covering  of  Zuloaga  scarlet  and 
gold,  will  give  the  key  motif  to  a  whole  house. 


These  and  other  delightful  Elgin  A.  Simonds 
pieces  are  sold  by  Dealers  of  Distinction  every- 
where.    Write  for  the  names  of  the  nearest. 


THE  ELGIN  A.  SIMONDS  COMPANY 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


SWORDS 


Individualism   —  in    Q  o  o  d    furniture 
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Dining  Room  Suites 


Sofas 


Embroidered  Tapestries 


Bedroom  Suites 

Chairs 

Flemish  Tapestries 

Tables 

Benches 

Antiques 

Cabinets 

Chaise  Longes 

Screens 

Commodes 

Needlework 

Paintings 

Crystal  Mirrors 

Desks 

Porta  Fiores 

Carved  Wood  Mirror, 

J           Daybeds 

Porcelains 

Iron  Consoles 

Phonographs 

Lamps  and  Shades 

Carved  Wood  Consoles          Andirons 

Crystal  Trees 

Water  ford  Glass 

Radios 

Iron  Garden  Furniture 

FURNITURE  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  Fompanyinc. 

SHOWROOMS 

119  WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 
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-the  sovereign  v/ood 
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Renaissance  /0ak. 


ITS  soft  patina  in  the  fumed  finish,  air  of  repose  and  dignity  suggesting  appreciation  of 
the  good  things  of  life  and  the  means  wherewith  to  enjoy  them,  and  the   exceeding, 
age-defying  beauty  of  this  sovereign  wood,  invest  Oak  with  unconfined  artistic  possi- 
bilities in  interior  decoration. 

With  growing  impatience  at  the  futility  of  fads  and  vagaries,  this  age  is  unerringly 
turning  to  stable,  substantial  impressions  in  the  woodwork  and  furnishings  of  its  homes, 
and  finding  its  ideal  in  Oak,  the  wood  which 
has  immortalized  the  skill  of  medieval  crafts- 
men and  which  has  so  largely  contributed  to 
the  traditional  atmosphere  of  dignity,  per- 
manence and  hospitality  of  the  Old  English 
manors. 


The  Oak  Service  Bureau  has  assembled 
many  noteworthy  examples  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  Oak  in  its  booklet, '  'The  Charm  of  the 
Sovereign  Wood,"  which  you  should  see  be- 
fore vou  build,  remodel  or  redecorate. 


OAK  SERVICE  BUREAU.    **d°" 

BANKo/ COMMERCE  BLDG.. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Please  send. without  obliga.tion.your 
booklet  "Ike  Charm  of  the  Sovereign  Wood";1 

||  Name 

Address_ 
ft  City 


.State. 
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Three-fourths  of  Your 
Christmas  Shopping  Done 
in  Five  Minutes  TODAY! 

How  would  it  feel  really  to  enjoy  Christmas  this 
year? 

Do  you  remember  last  Christmas  Eve— wasn't 
it  dreadful?  You  in  a  frenzy,  buying  four-in-hands 
for  nephews  who  wear  only  bow  ties,  and  warm 
bed  jackets  for  aunts  who  spend  every  winter  in 
Florida— and  ending  up  with  a  ghastly  headache— 
and  being  in  a  frightful  temper,  practically  kicking 
the  cat  out  of  the  room? 

Why  not,  this  year,  dispense  with  all  last  minute 
shopping  and  give  yourself  the  luxury  of  a 
leisurely,  unharassed  (and  unharassing)  merry 
Christmas,  incidentally  giving  your  friends  what 
they  will  like  above   all  things. 

We  are  not  making  extravagant  claims  for 
Harpers  Magazine  as  the  perfect  universal  Christ- 
mas gift.  Several  on  your  list,  frankly  won't  be 
interested  in  it. 

Ingeborg,  the  new  laundress,  will  doubtless  get 
more  real  comfort  out  of  a  serviceable  blouse;  the 
baby  is  a  little  young  for  some  of  the  articles — 
especially  Rebecca  West;  and  Fido  would  only 
worry  it  and  make  a  mess.  BUT,  the  great 
majority  will  find  more  to  amuse  and  enliven  them 
in  12  monthly  visits  of  Harpers  than  in  any  other 
gift  you  could  present. 

Your  father  will  find  food  for  thought  in  the 
unconventional,  clear-sighted  discussions  on  Ameri- 
can life  by  Duncan  Aikman,  Charles  Merz,  Bert- 
rand  Russell.  Aunt  Valerie,  that  lady  of  dazzling 
clothes  and  sparkling  conversation,  confesses  that 
like  all  of  the  smart  people  she  knows,  she  is  find- 
ing the  new  Harpers  indispensable  for  the  sophis- 
ticated, enquiring  mind. 

For  Kenneth,  one  of  the  younger  intellectuals,  it 
is  the  obvious  choice.  Likewise,  for  Honoria. 
These  two  follow,  with  lively  comment,  the  stories 
of  Christopher  Morley,  Aldous  Huxley,  Van  Loon, 
and  the  poetry  of  Edna   St.  Vincent  Millay. 

Moreover,  there  are  countless  features  which  are 
absorbing  to  all;  Dr.  Fosdick's  monthly  department, 
"Religion  and  Life,"  the  finest  fiction  from  America 
and  England,  points  of  view  from  and  about 
Europe,    and   brilliant   biography   and   history. 

Five  minutes  spent  right  now  at  your  desk,  and 
the  major  part  of  your  Christmas  shopping  is  done, 
the  gifts  all  wrapped  and  mailed — a  not  incon- 
siderable item !  And  to  make  it  even  easier,  we 
are  giving  a  special  holiday  price  of  $3.00  for  every 
gift  subscription,  if  you  order  more  than  one. 
Otherwise,  the  usual  rate  of  $4.00  a  year  holds. 
Send  us  the  coupon  below,  and  we  will  enter  the 
subscriptions  to  begin  at  the  proper  time.  Moreover, 
we  send  a  cheerful  Christmas  card  with  your  good 
wishes  to  your  friends  to  announce  the  magazine's 
arrival. 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 


HARPERS    MAGAZINE  ad 

49    East   33d    Street.   New    York,   N.    Y. 

Take  a  load  off  my  mind  and  send  Harpers 
Magazine  for  a  year  to  the  following  names.  Bill 
me  later,  three   dollars  for  each    subscription. 


Address_ 
Name 


My  Name  and 

(You    may    s< 
this   coupon   to 


i    unlimited    number.      Attach 
of   your  own   if   this  doesn't 
give  you  enough  space.) 


uecemoa 
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The  New 

Harpers  Magazine 

is  Established! 


From  the  moment  its  vivid  cover  first  appeared,  the  new  Harpers  has  been 
phenomenally  successful.  As  the  first  number — September — disappeared  with  grati- 
fying rapidity  from  the  newsstands,  hundreds  of  letters,  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic, 
flooded  the  editorial  offices. 

In  all  this  wave  of  warm  generous  praise,  there  was  only  one  note  of  qualification 
— in  itself  flattering.  More  than  one  admirer  wrote,  "It's  the  best  number  of  any 
magazine  I've  ever  seen  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  how  will  you  ever  keep  up  this  pace?" 

Then  the  October  number  appeared — and  the  November,  more  than  fulfilling  the 
bright  promise  of  September,  and  dispelling  definitely  and  finally  that  solitary  doubt. 
And  the  doubters  were  writing,  "You've  done  it!  You're  getting  out  numbers  each 
one  better  than  the  last." 

Meanwhile  the  newsstands  sales  and  new  subscriptions  continue  to  mount.  And 
in  all  circles  where  educated  Americans  gather,  where  talk  is  spirited  and  fearless, 
Harpers  Magazine  is  once  more  acclaimed  as  the  leading  magazine  of  American 
thought. 

THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  CONTAINS 


MODERN    MARRIAGE 

by  Dr.  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle 

PADEREWSKI,   THE   PARADOX  OF  EUROPE 

by  Colonel  Edward  M.  House 

CONCERNING    PRAYER 

by  Dr.  Harry  E.  Fosdick 

ENGLAND   AND   THE   DOLE 

by  A.  G.  Gardiner 

LIVING   ON    THE    RAGGED    EDGE 

Anonymous 

SLUMBERERS    OF   THE    SURGE 

by  William  Beebe 


COLONIAL  HISTORY  DEBUNKED 

by  Harold  W.  Faulkner 

THUNDER  ON  THE   LEFT,   PART  IV 

by  Christopher  Morley 
PORTRAIT  OF  A  RED  FACED  GENERAL 

by  Philip  Guedalla 

THE    HORRORS    OF    WASHINGTON 

by  H.  G.  Dwight 
America's  political  apathy 

by  Frank  R.  Kent 

CHRISTMAS    EVE 

by    Walter  de  la  Mare 


STORIES:  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  Gordon  Arthur  Smith,  Ada  Jack  Carver 


Departments: 


The     Editor's     Easy     Chair — The     Lion's     Mouth — Personal     and     Otherwise 
Among  the  New  Books — In  the  Financial  World. 
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IN  the  extensive  Notman  Galleries  are  precious  antiques  and 
reproductions  which  possess  all  the  beauty  of  tone,  the 
loveliness  of  line  and  proportion  of  the  originals.  There  is 
character  in  these  furnishings,  expressed  by  their  design,  utility, 
construction  and  finish. 

When  you  avail  yourself  of  our  expert  service,  the  planning  of 
decorations  for  an  entire  home,  a  single  room,  or  a  piece  of 
furniture,  becomes  a  simple  matter. 


A. H.  NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 
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The  Wealth  of  a  Nation 


is  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  its 
development  has  only  begun 


MAGAZINES  and  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States 
have  recently  devoted  large  space  to  Florida,  and  almost  every 
word  has  been  written  to  describe  the  fortunes  made  almost  over- 
night and  all  the  other  spectacular  features  of  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  land  rush  in  history.  One  searches  in  vain  for  any  state- 
ment of  the  real  situation,  any  just  explanation  of  the  factors  which 
underlie  and  make  possible  this  unprecedented  boom. 

The  January  issue  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION—//^  special 
Florida  number — will  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  It  will  show  that 
Florida  is  not  at  all  a  "boom1'  State  in  the  popular  meaning  of  that 
term,  but  on  the  contrary  a  State  so  marvelously  favored  by  nature 
and  so  far  forward  in  the  matter  of  modern  development,  that  no 
collapse  of  the  "boom"  is  to  be  feared. 

The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  poured  into 
the  State  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of  thousands  of  beautiful 
and  costly  homes,  scores  of  immense  and  luxurious  hotels,  hundreds 
of  modern  office  buildings,  thousands  of  miles  of  fine  roads,  and 
waterworks,  bridges,  electric  light  plants  and  all  the  other  appur- 
tenances of  modern  civilization,  and  the  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  people  who  have  recently  gone  there  from  other  States 
to  make  Florida  their  permanent  home,  constitute  a  foundation  for 
future  growth  and  prosperity  as  stable  and  as  certain  as  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar. 

It  is  the  permanent  and  accomplished  facts  about  the  State  of 
Florida  which  this  January  number  will  present  for  your  informa- 
tion in  articles  and  illustrations  that  you  will  find  as  interesting  and 
amazing  as  any  romance  of  old  Cathay.  Also  you  may  find  this  issue 
actually  worth  to  you  many  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

There  will  be  eighteen  special  features  covering  Florida's  out- 
standing accomplishments,  including  "Castles  in  Florida,"  by  John 
W.  Martin,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  photographs  and  descrip- 
tions of  many  of  Florida's  palatial  homes  and  magnificent  gardens. 


On  Sale  Everywhere  January  1st 

Order  copy  from  your  newsdealer 
NOW,  or  send  us  subscription — $6 
for   twelve  issues;  $3  for  six  issues 
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~  IIFTS  from  the  Farmer  Establishment  gratify  the  needs  of  fastidious 
persons  for  objects  worthy  of  their  own  taste,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
friends.  The  Farmer  Establishment  is  a  treasure  house  of  exquisite  rarities, 
both  decorative  and  utilitarian.  Lamps  of  every  hue  and  form,  Chinese 
antique  and  modern  porcelains,  ancient  potteries  and  bronzes,  jades,  crystals, 
and  other  semi-precious  stones  with  simple  or  exotic,  shades.  Antique 
Chinese  porcelains  for  mantels,  book-cases  and  consoles. 


&rt  treasure*  Conberteb  3fnto  WL&ttul  ©uject* 


Inkwells 

Ashtrays 

Humidors 

Lanterns 

Book-ends 

Wall  Lights 


Electric  Bells 

Liqueur  Sets 

P; 

Paper  Weights 

Perfume  Holders 

Reflectors  for  Pic 


Cigarette  Boxes 
Match  Boxes 
Stamp  Boxes 
Picture  Frames 
Magnifying  Glasses 


8U  Beltgfctful  degancteg  £>o  Ca&enttal  jf or  GTfje  grttettc  gome 

Cbtoarb  3.  jfarmer,  inc. 

Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts,  Lamps  and  Shades 

16  Cast  56^  Street  j£eto  lorfe 
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Faqade  of  our  Palm  Beach  establishment, 

opening  for  the  season  early 

in  December 


Objects  of  Art 

Antique  and  Modern  Furaitore 

Taoestrles 


^m.  SSaumgarten  &  &o.  Una 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Worth  Avenue 
PALM  BEACH 


Paris 
FRANCE 
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Photo  by  J.  W.  OMtes 


Entrance  drive  to  the  residence  of  Carll  Tucker,  at  Mount  Kisco,  New  York 
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X^ORHAM    £ILVER 


Ask  your  jeueler  for  a  copy  of  the 
beautiful  Gorham  gift  book  —  52 
pages  showing  162  gift  suggestions. 


» 


tftsman,  for  20  years  at  the  Kerr  Division— the  Gorham  workshop  of  Santa  Clati; 

F0r  ChristmaS. .  .The  Master  Crafts- 
men  at  the  three  division  factories  of  the 
Gorham  Company  have  worked  throughout 
the  year  preparing  for  this  Christmas.  Every 
conceivable  gift  that  can  be  wrought  in  ster- 
ling silver  has  been  produced  by  these  distin- 
guished artists.    Your  best  jeweler  has  them. 

GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE 


NEW     YORK 


^AMERICA'S     ■     LEADING     •    SILVERSMITHS     ■     FOR     ■     OVER     ■    9  0     •     YEARS 
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THE  ORSENIGO  C°  inc. 

383  (<Madison  QSvcnue 

tftfwQJork  Gity 


^TT      The  beautiful  Furniture  and  decorative  ideas  of  the  early 
^fl  Spanish  periods  are  importantly  favoured  in  the  mode 

■■  today.  The  above  illustration  shows  the  Spanish  style 
in  its  most  charming  expression.  It  is  one  of  the  many  interest- 
ing exhibits  of  Bedrooms,  Living  Rooms  and  Dining  Rooms  at 
the  Orsenigo  Galleries  where  the  most  extensive  collection  of 
period  furniture  in  the  country  is  maintained — including  repro- 
ductions of  early  English,  French  and  Italian  pieces  as  well  as 
Spanish.  Orsenigo  Furniture  may  always  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  Decorators  or  Dealers. 

PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 


FACTORY-LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA,  CAL. 

815   LINCOLN    BLVD. 
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See  page  56  for  other  photographs  of  this  room 

Shrine  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Baby  In  the  Salom  del  Pappagalll  in  the  famous  Davanzati  palace  in  Florence.  The  successful  asso^ 
elation  of  sculpture  with  interior  decoration  Is  revealed  here  in  a  most  distinguished  manner.  The  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  open 
doors  makes  a  framework  for  the  beautiful  Madonna  that  perhaps  only  the  naive  spirit  of  the  old  Italian  craftsmen  could  accomplish 
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From  Never  Never  Land  to  Iran 

At  the  Wind's  Will  Goes  Youth,  into  the  Epic  Realms  of  the  Shah-namah 


YOUTH  is  always  ready  for  a  call  to 
the  unknown.  Pied  Piper  need  no 
more  than  blow  one  low  sweet  melody 
on  his  reed  full  of  holes,  when  lo, 
children  follow  him  with  dancing  feet  and 
merry  laughter,  toward  the  wonderland  of 
his  song  in  the  heart  of  a  huge  mountain  that 
closes  behind  them.  Magic  carpets  waft  them 
at  will  to  the  moon  and  back — to  lands  where 
the  nightingale  falls  in  love  with  the  rose, 
where  towering  mountains  smooth  as  glass 
rise  overnight  for  the  valiant  prince  to  climb 
and  show  his*  mettle,  where  princesses  and 
goosegirls,  mermaids,  ogres  and  fairies  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  story  world 
dwell,  and  do  the  most  amazing  things  with 
no  effort  at  all. 

Children  enjoy  a  lovely  universe 
of  their  own,  built  of  a  bit  of  fact 
here  and  there  and  a  lot  of  fancy — 
what  they  hear,  see,  and  surmise. 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  boun- 
daries in  that  Elysium,  no  out  and 
out  realities,  no  dramatic  unities,  no 
raven  notes.  Life  floats  across  their 
sky  like  clouds  on  a  summer  day — 
merging  —  disappearing  —  and  again 
showing  in  new  forms — beautiful — 
chimerical — but  nevertheless  matter 
of  fact,  for  always  even  in  their 
wildest  fantasies  there  is  a  basis  of 
realism — color,  form  and  action  as 
they  have  learned  to  know  it — and  the 
proprieties  and  niceties  of  life. 

Childhood  always  waves  a  magic 
wand  over  whatsoe'er  it  touches.  In 
the  ardor  of  things,  history  is  no  longer 
a  chronological  tale,  nor  tradition  a 
collection  of  dead  lore.  The  ego  of 
youth,  or  its  imagination,  grasps  the 
dead  timber  and  makes  it  ring  and 
pulse  with  life.  He  is  the  prince,  or 
the  conqueror,  she  the  princess,  the 
heroine;  the  world  his  field  of  valor, 
her  garden.  This  melting  of  self,  its 
elusiveness — like  shadows  on  the  wall 
that  change  with  breath — is  the  gossa- 
mer rainbow  bridge  over  which  only 
children  know  the  way  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  all  time.  guda 

In  the  flare  of  their  naivete  and 
imagination,  tales  of  old  lands  are 
washed  with  the  fire  which  is  life,  and  speech 
of  a  form  long  since  unused  and  forgotten, 
falls  with  tripping  vigor  and  poesy  from 
their  tongues.  So  well  do  they  assume  it 
a'f  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  anachronism. 
Everything  is  in  time  and  its  proper  place. 

Recently  at  the  Hecksher  Foundation,  a 
tale  way  back  in  history,  in  play  form,  was 
acted  and  produced  by  children — ages  four 
to  fourteen — under  the  inspiring  guidance  of 
Miss  Edith  King  and  Miss  Dorothy  Coir. 
Ancient  Persia  was  the  land,  and  kings  and 
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queens  and  princes  and  a  lovely  maiden,  from 
the  great  Persian  epic,  Shah-namah,  their  con- 
flicts and  love,  comprise  the  tale.  The  latter 
was  woven  into  a  play,  around  the  life  of 
the  well  loved  Kai  Khosru,  in  a  poetic  form 
similar  to  the  Shah-namah.  In  fact  most  of 
the  lines  in  this  play,  which  was  written  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Coit,  are  translations  from 
ancient  Persian  odes  and  epics,  as  well  as 
from  the  Shah-namah,  and  are  full  of  the 
exquisite  imagery  of  Iran. 

Shah  Kaikobad,  a  man  of  iron,  king  of 
Media,  Persia  and  all  the  lands  from  Rum 
to  Chin,  has  a  dream  one  night  in  his  cypress- 
hedged  palace.  A  vine  grows  out  of  his 
daughter's  house,  and  reaches  and  towers  to- 
ward the  sky,  until  his  sky  is  darkened.     The 


>a  singing  her  tender  little  love  song  to  the  valiant 
prince,  young  Kai  Khosru,  who  claims  her  heart 

Shah  wakens  in  fear  and  sends  for  his  magi 
to  interpret  the  dream.  They  read  a  dread 
portent.  His  daughter's  son  will  one  day 
overthrow  him.  Shah  Kaikobad,  incensed, 
sends  his  chief  minister,  Piran,  to  forestall  the 
oracle,  and  expose  the  young  prince  on  the 
mountain  side  near  the  wild  boar's  lair.  But 
Piran  has  a  gentle  heart  and  gives  the  child 
to  the  herdsman  of  the  Shah — a  peasant  who 
"keeps  the  pastures  of  the  Shah  and  breaks 
the  young  colts  when  they  run  in  spring." 
The  young  prince,  Khosru,  grows  up  in  the 


mountains  as  the  peasant's  son.  One  day  in 
play  with  some  boys  and  Sudaba,  the  little 
daughter  of  the  chief  minister  Piran,  Khosru's 
princely  nature  asserts  itself.  He  offends  the 
son  of  a  nobleman  and  is  brought  to  court, 
where  his  kingly  bearing  and  speech  arouses 
the  curiosity  of  Shah  Kaikobad.  The  secret 
of  Khosru's  birth  is  discovered.  The  Shah 
acknowledges  him  as  his  heir,  but  being 
crafty  he  sends  him  out  of  the  realm  of 
Media  with,  "Twenty  warriors  riding  Arab 
steeds  caparisoned  in  gold!"  back  to  Persia 
to  his  queen  mother,  Shiraz,  to  remain  with 
her  awaiting  his  kingly  inheritance  till  the 
Shah  shall  die. 

With   years  the   Shah   grows   unreasonable 
and    harsh    and    cruel    to   his   loyal   subjects. 

Khosru  hears  of  it  and  comes  with  his 

brave  warriors, 

Riding  at  their  head 

Upon  a  steed  as  black  as  indigo 

With     sword     and     scimitar     and     oxhide 

mace — 
The    army    throngs    behind    him, — a    cloud 

of  dust! 
Amid  a  din  of  gongs  and  Indian  bells! 

and  wins  Kaikobad's  ivory  throne,  and 
the  hand  of  Sudaba  his  childhood  love, 
whom   he  thus  apostrophizes: 

O   mild    white   flower   of  the    almond   tree! 
O    bright    narcissus    breathing    ecstasy! 
O  rose  unfold  thy  petals,  for  I  come, 
Like  wind  of  night,  O   Sudaba  to  thee  ! 

So  ran  the  enchanting  play  of  Kai 
Khosru,  which  little  children  under 
able  direction  and  inspiration  and 
enthusiastic  guidance,  both  acted  and 
produced.  And  oh!  with  what  joy 
and  zest  they  labored!  What  spirit 
and  magic  they  brought  to  the  task 
of  designing  costumes  and  stage  set- 
tings. Almost  as  fantastic  as  a  trip 
to  the  moon  was  the  work  of  research 
— the  study  of  Persian  customs  in 
poetry  and  story  lore — the  breathless 
critical  study  of  the  Persian  minia- 
tures, so  fascinating  to  children  be- 
cause of  their  wealth  of  story  detail. 
arrior  There  is  nothing  a  child  loves  like 
telling  many  things  all  at  once.  And 
Persian  miniatures  do  that  so  beauti- 
fully. How  thrilling  it  must  have  been  for 
each  youngster — the  character  he  or  she  was 
to  play  well  in  mind — to  study  the  miniatures 
for  just  the  horse  he  wanted  to  ride — or  the 
sword  or  the  costume  to  wear — and  then  the 
creating  of  the  world  they  were  to  play  in, 
always  in  the  manner  of  the  miniatures.  A 
rampart  of  blue  tiles,  a  red  fence  and  ladder 
stair  of  red,  a  golden  yellow  hill  with  almond 
trees  and  cypress  and  green  shoots,  what  red- 
cheeked  starry-eyed  intensity  went  into  the 
drawing  of  them.     Each  little  enthusiast— the 
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valiant  kingly  Khosru  —  the  flower-faced 
Sudaba  —  iron-voiced  Shah  Kailcobad  —  the 
sorrowful  Piran  bereft  of  his  child — the  hosts 
of  wee  Persians  fighting  grimly  and  victori- 
ously with  long  spears — all  worked  together 
to  make  a  lovely  miniature  of  their  own. 

The  miniature  as  developed  by  the  chil- 
dren for  the  setting  for  their  play  was  in  tour 
levels.  The  foreground  showed  the  tiled 
court  set  among  flowers  and  blossoming  trees, 
and  a  background  of  golden  hills  against  a 
deep  blue  sky.  At  times  action  took  place 
on  all  four  levels  and  one  got  the  illusion 
of  a  lovely  old  miniature  come  to  life.  At 
dawn  on  the  lowest  level  one  heard  the 
slaves  solemnly  beat  drums  and  tambourines 
to  greet  the  rising  sun,  or  later  saw  them 
take  their  places — rigid — in  the  awesome 
presence  of  Shah  Kaikobad.  It  was  on  this 
level  that  the  great  battle  was  fought  in 
which  gallant  men  and  steeds  fell  be- 
fore the  conquering  Khosru. 

How  sweetly  from  her  garden  in  the 
top  level  came  the  plaintive  voice  of  the 
lovesick  Sudaba,  singing  as  she  sat  be- 
neath the  silvered  cypress,  her  flower 
face  radiant  in  the  moonlight!  How 
tender  her  voice  on   the  eve  of   battle. 

I   hear  the  trumpets  calling   to  the   fight, 
Yet  in  the  East  there  is  no  gleam  of  light, — 
I   cannot  sleep   among   my   maids.    Behold — 
The  stars   are   my  companions  of  the  night! 

The  kettle  drums  are  sounding  from  the  hill, 
Now  loud !  Now  soft!  Now  silent!  But  until 
My  love  rides  safely  from  the  battle  field, 
The  drum  beats  in  my  heart  will  not  be  still. 

And  as  she  departed,  going  sadly  back 
to  her  castle,  her  fair  head  drooping; 
the  sounds  of  drums  and  trumpets  grew 
louder,  and  a  great  battle  began  fiercely 
on  the  lower  tiers.  Against  a  rampart 
of  blue  tiles  valiant  swordsmen  fought 
in  rhythmic  ordered  fierceness,  while 
above  them  in  another  part  of  the  field, 
Khosru   does   battle   with   Kaikobad,    in 
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a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  great  combat  of 
Sohrab  and  Rustam,  and  unhorses  him. 
Khosru  is  acclaimed  by  his  army.  And 
straightway  slaves  set  up  the  throne  and 
Khosru  is  crowned.  But  his  castle  on  the 
third  level  is  lonely  without  his  love.  He 
calls  for  her: 

"I  will  not  rule  alone — 
The    cypress    tree    must    have    its    almond 

blossom. 
The  moon-faced  Sudaba  shall  be  my  queen. 

And  Sudaba  is  crowned  with  a  crown  of 
turquoise  and  gold.  And  the  little  play — a 
scries  of  lovely  vocal  miniatures — comes  to  an 
end  with  Khosru  and  Sudaba  on  Kaikobad's 
ivory  throne. 

Apart  from  the  childish  charm  and  poign- 
ancy and   fragrance  of  it  all,   there  was  evi- 


dence of  pure  brains  in  the  whole  production. 
There  were  no  ragged  ends,  nothing  over- 
lapped, everything  was  in  scheme,  everything 
in  taste — the  lines  of  the  hills,  the  trees,  the 
garments,  the  pantomime  of  the  slices,  the 
dancers,  the  soldiers,  the  henna-painted  finger- 
tips of  the  ladies  and  the  loose  knot  of  the 
Shah's  noose  as  they  led  him  captive  away. 
Much  praise  is  therefore  due  to  the  inspiring 
work  and  to  the  infinite  patience  and  under- 
standing of  Miss  Edith  King  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy Coit.  Miss  Coit  had  charge  of  the 
dramatic  end  of  the  production,  while  Miss 
King  devoted  herself  to  the  art  and  scenery. 
Both  these  young  women  conduct  a  school  of 
acting  and  design  for  children  at  the  Heck- 
sher   Foundation. 


Janet    Russel   and    Patricia    Montgomery    in 
Kai  Khosru,  children's  Persian  Play 


V 


Pamela  Hooker  in  the  Persian  sword  dance,  coached  by  Stella  Bloch 


Mary  Shuter  as  Ayban,  keeper  of  the  Shah's  flocks  in  Kai  Khosru 
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^Sudaba" — the  Heroine  of  the  Persian  Play,  Kai  Khosru 

This  Part  W  as  Taken  by  Jean  Bellows,  Seven  Years  Old,  the  Daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Bellows 


The  song  of  Sudaba  to  her  lover: 


"1  hear  the  trumpets  calling  to  the  fight, 
Yet  in  the  East  there  is  no  gleam  of  light — 
/  cannot  sleep  among  my  maids.    Behold — 
The  stars  are  my  companions  of  the  night!" 


"The  kettle  drums  are  sounding  from  the  hill, 
Now  loud!    Now  soft!     Now  silent!     But  until 
My  love  rides  safely  from  the  battle  field 
The  drum  beats  in  my  heart  will  not  be  still." 
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A  New  England 
Home  in  Palatial 
Elizabethan  Style 

Partaking  to  an  Appealing  Degree 
of  the  Picturesque  Old  English  Type 
of  Half-Timber  and  Stone  Construc- 
tion, the  George  H.  Toivnsend  Home 
Strikes  a  Note  in  Even  This  Smart 
Section  of  Beautiful  Homes 
By  HARRIET  S1SSON  GILLESPIE 

Frank  P.   Whiting,  Architect 

LIKE  a  golden  sword  from  a  jeweled 
scabbard  rises  the  tall  tower  of  the 
J  George  H.  Townsend's  island  home 
at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  the  dominat- 
ing note  in  the  picturesque  Elizabethan 
structure  of  half-timber  and  stone  con- 
struction, occupying  a  salient  position  on 
the  four  acre  estate  on  Horse  Island,  off 
Meade's  Point  in  Long  Island  Sound.  Par- 
taking to  an  appealing  degree  of  the 
mediaeval  characteristics  of  this  enchant- 
ing style,  it  is  immeasurably  more 
colorful  in  effect,  by  reason  of  the  mellow 
beauty  of  the  stone,  strongly  tinged  with 
yellow,  excavated  from  the  site  on  which 
it  is  built. 

We  in  America  are  deeply  indebted  to 
this  type,  so  sympathetic  is  it  in  character 

At  the  right — Rising  in  glorified  splendor  above 
the  ramparts,  the  tower  of  the  George  H. 
Townsend's  Elizabethan  house  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  strikes  a  spectacular  note  in  the  general 
treatment  of  diversity  of  roof  levels,  piquant 
half-timber  construction  and  colorful  effect  that 
lend  the  house  the  air  of  being  bathed  in  per- 
petual sunshine 
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Photo  by  J.  W.  Gillies.  All  other  photos  by  Amcmiya. 
HI  At  the  left  —  The  rocky  terrain  of  the  island  provides  a  pic- 
III  turesque  opportunity  for  architectural  landscape  treatment  and 
M  wherever  possible  stones  have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock 
HB  and  their  naive  beauty  enhanced  bv  borders  of  barberry  and 

masses  of  rhododendrons 
I  and   so   closely   allied   to   native    ideals.      From    the   great 
I  period  of  timbered   architecture  in  England,  covering  the 

■  last  half  of  the  16th  and  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
I  turies,  and  extending  its  influence  down  through  the  transi- 
I  tion  period  from  Tudor  to  Elizabeth,  is  to  be  drawn 
R  such  an  abundant  wealth  of  rich  domestic  design  as  to 
H  furnish  a  source  of  unending  inspiration  to  our  designers 

■  who  have,  in  many  instances,  happily  produced  examples 
H  worthy  of  the  best  of  ancient  traditions. 

Not  always,  however,  has  the  style,  even  in  modified 
form  borne  transplanting  without  the  loss  of  some  measure 
of  its  subtle  distinction  and  charm ;  but  in  the  recent 
adaptation,  designed  by  Frank  P.  Whiting  of  New  York, 
for  the  Townsends,  is  found  preserved  the  many  piquant 
qualities  for  which  the  type  is  famous.  Essentially  effec- 
tive in  quality  as  any  manorial  mansion  of  Elizabethan^ 
days,  tinctured  even  with  the  air  of  a  Norman  strong- 
hold, it  not  only  fulfills  its  mission  as  an  eminently  agree- 
able adaptation  of  a  gracious  style  but  strikes  a  new  note 
in  pictorial  masonry. 

Not  unlike  a  moated  castle  of  mediaeval  days,  the 
structure  rides  the  rugged  crest  of  the  Island,  as  elemental 
in  character  as  any  an  ancient  demesne,  but  here  the 
fortified    gatehouse    is    superseded    by    a    fairway   and    the 
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Indicative  in  small  measure  of  the  prodigal  beauty  of  the  decorative  interior  is  the  entrance  to  the  loggia  from  the  dining  room  with  its  ornamental 
iron  and  glass  door,  capped  by  an  exquisite  lunette,  the  work  of  Everett  Shinn.     The  beauty  of  the  loggia  is  enhanced  by  typical  Italian  accessories 


Tage  40 
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Below  —  Su- 
perb in  its  dec- 
orative charm 
is  the  dining 
room  of  similar 
style  and  pro- 
portions as  the 
famous  Davan- 
zati  Palace  in 
which  a  richly 
beamed  ceiling, 
walls  of  exqui- 
site texture  and 
color  a  n  d  or- 
n a t e  d e tail 
embracing  orna- 
ment a  I  tile, 
wrought  iron 
work  and  poly- 
chrome orna- 
ment  enter 


(Left)  The 

outer  walls  of 
sunny  granite 
are  reflected  in 
the  master's 
bed  room  with 
its  cheerful 
groups  of  Eng- 
lish casement 
windows  and 
gay  chintz 
of  harmonious 
hues.  The  man- 
tel is  a  pecul- 
iar ly  naive 
expression  o  f 
Italian  architec- 
tural detail  and 
the  furnishings 
pleasingly  com- 
bine many  vari- 
ous periods 


drawbridge  of  Feudal  times,  replaced  by  a 
pictorial  causeway  of  timber,  iron  and  con- 
crete to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
house  and  the  main  land,  a  distance  of  some 
500  feet. 

Built  of  seam-faced  granite  of  which  the 
Island  fastness  is  composed,  the  stone  is  not 
only  noted  for  its  textural  quality  but  emi- 
nently for  its  wide  range  of  lovely  color,  due 


in  part  to  age,  but  also  to  iron  deposits  in 
the  geological  formation,  running  the  gamut 
of  rich  hues  from  orange  to  deep  purple;  the 
former  predominating,  which  seemingly  in- 
vests the  house  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual 
sunshine.  Some  of  the  stone,  picked  up  from 
the  sea,  shows  a  barnacle  encrusted  surface 
flecked  with  yellow ;  others  in  which  the 
metal   appears   border  on   burnt   umber  with 


streaks  of  cobalt  blue.  Each  stone  was 
selected  for  its  faceted  beauty,  and  laid  as 
a  mosaic  by  skilled  workmen  who  inherited 
the  art  from  Italian  forbears. 

While  the  design  of  the  house  is  mediaeval 

in  character,  and   draws  a   large  measure  of 

its  inspiration  from  the  delightful  half-timber 

work    of     Elizabethan     days,     it    was    never 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Dramatica  Americana 

A  Review  of  the  New  York  Stage  Up  to  Date 
By  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


Photo  by   White  Studio 

Ethel  Barrymore  as  Ophelia,  co-starring  with  Walti 
den  in  "Hamlet"  at  Hampden's  Theatre 

IN  George  Kelly's  "Craig's  Wife,"  we 
have  an  interesting  and  welcome  contri- 
bution to  the  all-too-sparsely-filled  plate 
of  American  drama.  That  the  play  is 
somewhat  better  in  intent  than  achievement 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  dramatic  sincerity 
of  its  author,  and  to  his  unmistakable  effort 
to  conceive  something  more  honorable  in  the 
way  of  drama  than  the  sort  of  thing  the  aver- 
age American  writer  unloads  upon  his  native 
stage.     We  live  in  a  dav  when  financial  suc- 


Hamp- 


Photo  by  Muray  Studios 

Anna    Duncan    who    plays    an    important    part    in 

"Arabesque,"  the   first   production    of   Norman    Bel- 

Geddes     and    Richard     Herndon     at     the    National 

Theatre 


cess  is  pretty  generally  con- 
founded with  dramatic  merit 
and  when  even  professional 
critics  seem  to  be  just  a  bit 
ashamed  of  having  praised  a 
play,  however  meritorious, 
that  has  been  driven  to 
the  storehouse  before  the 
printer's  ink  on  their  words 
of  wisdom  has  quite  dried. 
In  such  a  day,  a  man  who 
writes  what  is  in  him  in- 
stead of  what  may  be  in  the 
box-office  is,  we  find,  a  bird 
of  unusual  feather.  In  the 
American  theatre  of  the 
moment,  we  can  number 
such  men  on  the  thumb  of 
one  hand,  the  name  of  the 
thumb  being  O'Neill.  And 
it  is  thus  highly  pleasing  to 
discover  in  Kelly  a  play- 
wright whose  name  may — at 
least  for  the  time  being — be 
conferred  upon  the  neighboring  finger. 
Fate,  however,  frequently  wears 
cap  and  bells.  It  occasionally,  and 
with  a  sardonic  humor,  adjusts  its 
finger  to  its  nose  in  the  direction  of 
men  who  deliberately  aim  their  tal- 
ents at  the  ticket-till  and  reserves  its 
golden  dispensation  for-  those  who 
flout  that  till  and  honestly  set  them- 
selves to  honest  work.  And 
so  it  sometimes  comes  about 
that  an  O'Neill's  bank  account 
grows  fat  while  that  of  an  un- 
abashed and  shameless  box-office 
digger  grows  lean ;  and  so,  too,  it  some- 
times comes  about  that  a  play  like  this 
one  of  Kelly's  contrives  to  keep  out  of 
the  storehouse  for  a  considerably  longer 
period  of  time  than  one  like,  say,  "It 
All  Depends"  or  "The  Holy  Terror." 
The  central  character  in  "Craig's 
Wife"  is  what  is  commonly  denomi- 
nated an  unsympathetic  character.  That 
is,  a  character  not  arbitrarily  smeared 
with  optimistic  molasses  and  bathed  in 
glad  sunshine  by  a  playwright  who  is 
eager  to  dismiss  actuality  and  the  fre- 
quent ugliness  of  human  nature  in  favor 
of  the  idiotic  theatrical  tastes  of  persons 
who  cherish  the  drama  in  the  degree 
that  it  departs  from  life  and  truth. 
Kelly's  character  is  a  woman  who  views 
marriage  simply  as  a  means  to  make 
safe  her  position,  her  purse  and  her  well- 
being;  who  enters  it  without  love,  with- 
out honor,  without  sympathy ;  and  who 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  her  husband,  her 
husband's  friends  and  her  husband's  hap- 
piness if  for  a  moment  they  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  material  wishes  and  de- 
mands. The  woman  is,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  a  good  woman.  She  is  sexually 
sacred ;  she  indulges  in  none  of  the 
small  amorous  torments  that  married 
women  sometimes  employ  against  their 
spouses  by  way  of  emotional  aphrodi- 
siacs. But  she  is  of  herself,  by  herself, 
for  herself,  first,  last,  and  all  times,  and  will 
abide  nothing  or  no  one  that  threatens  in  any 
manner  her  security.  Kelly  brings  this  recog- 
nizable character  into  collision  with  the  forces 
of  life  and  shows  her  degringolade.  He  shows 
it  forcefully  and  illuminatingly,  and  to  a 
considerable  degree,  persuasively.     And  then, 


by   Wide  World  Studio 
Walter    Hampden,    co-starring    with     Ethel     Barrymore 
"Hamlet"  at   Hampden's   Theatre 


his  foot  slips.  In  order  to  broaden  the  the- 
matic aspect  of  his  play,  he  permits  himself  to 
indulge  in  a  generalization  that  robs  his 
drama  of  much  of  the  effect  he  has  ante- 
cedently built  up.  Just  as  his  play  is  getting 
fully  on  its  legs,  he  jumps  into  it  and  begins 
delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  wide  ap- 
plicability of  his  thesis  and   the  statistics   re- 


June  Walker  who  is  at  present  playing  the  leading  role 
in   Molnar's  "The   Glass   Slipper"   at   the   Guild   Theatre 

lated  thereto.     And  the  result  is  unconscious 
rebellion  on  his  auditors'  part. 

It  is  not  that  the  playwright  may  not  be 
entirely  correct  in  his  statistics;  it  is  not  that 
there  mayn't  be  thousands  of  women  in  Amer- 
ica like  his  central  character.     The  point   is 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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A  Group  of  Courtyards  in  Ancient  Venice 

Peaceful  Outdoor  Living  Rooms  in  the  Old  Fourteenth  Century  Venetian  Palaces 


Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  the  Comtesse  Denise  Dolfin 


The  smaller  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Sanudo  Van  Axell.     It  is  on  a  lower  level  from  the  great  courtyard  and  has,  as  one  may  see, 
a  separate  well  and  a  stairway  not  often  equalled  for  beauty  even  in  Venice 


m 
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Two  views  of  the   Venetian  courtyard  of  the   Abbaye  St.  Gregorio.     This   beautiful  plaza   surrounded   by   an   ancient   cloister 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  because  of  its  historical  value  has  become  a  municipal  property 
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Russian    Portrait    Dolls    De- 
signed by  Marie  Vasilyeff 

Most  of  These  Dolls  Are  Portrait  Studies  of  Well-known 

People  and  Some  of  Them  Very  Clever  Caricatures 

as  in  the  Case  of  Poiret 


J    1 

Landru,  the  French  Blue- 
beard who  had  some  twenty 
wives  consecutively.  He 
seems  to  have  kept  his  sense 
of  humor  up  to  the  time  of 
this   portrait 


This  is  a  caricature  of 
Marie  Vasilyeff  herself 
posed  by  Mile.  Lane.  The 
dress  is  apparently  a 
Fortuny  goivn  and  its 
curious  stiff  lines  add 
immensely  to  the  effec- 
tiveness  of    the    design 


Harlequin  designed  by   Vasilyeff  for  Poiret 

to  be  used  as  a  decoration  on  his  perfume 

bottles   (Above) 


When  asked  who  the  gentleman 
at  the  left  tvas  Marie  Vasilyeff 
said:  "He  is  a  California  gen- 
tleman' and  because  M.  Bren- 
swige  is  a  Californian,  Vasilyeff 
presented  him  as  a  successful 
business  man 


At  the  right  two  well-known 
actresses  of  the  Odeon  sing- 
ing. These  are  verv  clever 
and  amusing  caricatures  by 
Vasilyeff 
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Dancing    Dolls   Designed   by 
Lottie  Pritzel 

This  Viennese  Artist  Has  Originated  the  Type  of  Doll  She 

Creates  and  Devised  the  Curious  Materials 

With   Which  They  Are  Draped 


This  seems  to   be  a  king 

in    crown    only    although 

possessing     a     variety"  of 

family  jewels 


This  Pritzel  dolly  is 
called  Helena  and  is 
owned  by  Miss  Faith 
Wigglesworth,  London. 
She  is  a  peculiarly  exotic 
and  graceful  creature 


A  row  of  singing  dancers  designed  by 
Lottie  Pritzel.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  by  music  and  song,  and  dance 
entirely  in  circular  movement.  The  ballet 
costumes  are  ethereal  to  a  degree  of  gauze 
and  fine  thread  lace   (Above) 


Lottie  Pritzel's  conception  of  the 
Annunciation.  The  angel  is  mag- 
nificently garbed  in  gorgeous  dam- 
ask and  gold  lace  ivith  jeweled 
medallions  to  hold  the  draperies 
(At   the  left) 


At  the  right,  is  Lottie  Pritzel's 
conception  of  a  Madonna  and 
Child.  This  curious  exotic  crowned 
little  creature  is  owned  by  Dr. 
Turfius,  Dinsburg,  Germany,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  the  Pritzel  dolls 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

Suggestive  of  the  Sympathetic  Relation  Existing  Between  English  Furniture  and  the  American  Environment 

and  the  Fine  Harmony  Produced  Because  of  the  Intimate  Association  of  Mutual 

Ideals  and  Tradition.      Number  Eight  of  a  Series 


By  VALENTINE  ANDREW 

Of  Stair  &  Andrew 


WHAT  is  the  lure  of  Old  Furniture?  What  subtle  fascina- 
tion lurks  within  the  time  hallowed  work  of  the  craftsmen? 
Why  do  we  find  the  intelligencia  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  searching  King  Street,  St.  James,  Bond  Street,  Soho 
Square  and  the  Galleries  of  New  York  for  fine  specimens  of  the  17th 
and  18th  Centuries.  It  is  because  in  this  old  furniture  we  find  a  human 
expression.  We  see,  too,  something  of  the  character  of  those  men  who, 
having  practically  nothing  hut  their  craft  to  live  for  and  loving  it,  put 
their  best  into  it.  We  also  find  something  else — something  indefinably 
mysterious,  a  character  which  cannot  be  reproduced,  an  individuality 
which  cannot  be  imitated.  There  is  a  sense  of  the  personality  of  those 
who  in  bygone  ages  have  been  associated  with  it.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
magnetism  of  its  original  owners  still  clings  to  it  and 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  it. 

In  the  homes  of  our  forefathers  it  was  chiefly  the 
furniture  that  was  English.  The  tapestries  and  tex- 
tiles were  brought  from  various  parts  of  Europe  and  so 
today  we  must  look  to  Flanders  for  our  early  tapestries, 
to  Paris  and  its  environs  for  the  later  tapestries  and 
sometimes  to  Italy  and  Spain  for  textiles,  while  oc- 
casionally we  must  go  as  far  as  Persia  and  China  for 
our  carpets.  This  also  is  applicable  to  many  other 
articles  of  decoration  important  to  a  well  furnished 
room. 

The  English  people  were  adventurers  ever — always 
sailing  to  unknown  or  little  known  lands  from  which 
they  brought  selections  of  what  they  found  worth 
while.  As  a  result,  although  there  may  be  many  rooms 
quite  English  which  contain  only  English  articles,  a 
room  is  not  really  typically  English  that  does  not  con- 
tain some  treasure  of  foreign  origin.  Not  only  do  we 
find  damasks,  velvets,  brocatelles,  ceramics  and  works 
of  art  from  abroad,  but  we  occasionally  find  the  for- 
eign furniture  actually  taking  its  place  quite  harmoni- 
ously with  the  English.     In  the  final  analysis,  then,  it 

At  the  right—The  value  of  the  personal  note  in  the  home 
environment  is  delightfully  expressed  in  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  corner  of  this  library  for,  apart  from  the 
convenient  and  pleasing  distribution  of  important  pieces,  it 
is  the  personality  injected  into  the  ensemble  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  lends  it  its  individuality.  This  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
arrangement  of  smaller  objects  of  decoration  like  books, 
candles  and  flowers  as  well  also  as  in  the  unstudied  grace  of 
the  intimate  grouping  of  the  furniture 


is  the  architectural  basis,  the  arrangement  and  atmosphere  of  a  room 
generally  as  much  as  the  articles  of  furniture  themselves  that  give  one 
the  spirit  of  English  decoration  and  it  is  this  arrangement  that  ex- 
presses, or  should  express,  something  of  the  owner. 

This  brings  one  to  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
art  of  decoration, — no  less  a  consideration  than  the  owner  himself. 
In  decorating  a  room  for  another,  the  object  should  be  to  render 
assistance  to  help  that  other  to  express  his  own  individuality  and  to 
create  an  environment  which  is  personal. 

In  most  parts  of  the  United  States  undoubtedly  the  best  results  in 
making  a  home  are  obtained  by  a  combination  of  modern  requirements 
with  the  use  of  old  English  furniture.     The  latter  represents,  in  some 


Interiors  by  Stait   &  Andrew 


At  the  left  —  This  living  room  of 
English  mien  enjoys  a  charming 
personality,  the  decorative  appeal 
being  largely  inspired  by  the  inter- 
esting treatment  of  the  tapestry 
hanging.  In  boldly  masking  a 
portion  of  its  rich  textural  beauty 
by  buffet  and  chairs,  the  lines  are 
softened  and  a  certain  air  of  subtle 
mystery  is  lent  the  composition  by 
an  appeal  to  the  imagination.  This 
lavish  disregard  of  value  is  re- 
sponsible also  for  the  sumptuous 
note,  the  development  of  ivhich  is 
an  important  item  in  a  room  of 
distinction 


subtle  way,  the  developrrfnt 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people 
from  the  bluff  days  of  Henry 
VIII  to  the  exceedingly  re- 
fined and  almost  foppish  deli- 
cacy of  the  late  Georges.  There 
is    something    substantial     and 
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At  the  right  — 
This    typically 

English  interior 
slums  the  use  of 
mixed  Ovoods  and 
charmingly  ex- 
emplifies the 
harmony  to  be 
achieved  by  a 
variety  of  materi- 
als. Interest  large- 
ly centers  in  the 
superb  oak  panel- 
ling, brought  over 
from  the  ancestral 
home  of  Lord 
Braybrooke,  in 
llerksliire,  Eng- 
land and  with  the 
secretary  of  tval- 
nut,  the  Eliza- 
bethan and 
Jacobean  chairs  of 
black  oak  and  the 
e  b  0  n  y  w  h  i  c  h 
strikes  a  staccato 
note  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  old 
portraits,  forms  a 
particularly  agree- 
able effect  of 
diversity 


In  this 
Jacobean  dining 
room  with  its  air 
of  manorial  ele- 
gance is  exempli- 
fied the  precise 
measure  of 
dignity,  restraint 
and  fine  tradition 
which  early  Eng- 
lish furniture  in- 
variably supplies. 
Not  only  are  the 
pieces  selected 
with  rare  discrim- 
ination and 
charm  but  the 
skilful  assembling 
of  harmonious 
and  closely  re- 
lated furniture 
contribute  that 
sense  of  unity 
which  is  a  vital 
element  in  the 
creation  of  an  in- 
terior. The  oak 
panelling  from 
Southcote,  a  fine 
old  mounted 
house  near  Red- 
ding, England, 
1650 


built 


real  about  English  furniture  because  it  was 
produced  through  a  series  of  developments  or 
evolution.  It  is  particularly  suitable  to  the 
American  home  because  it  was  developed  by 
a  home  loving  people,  by  a  people  who  first 
expressed  themselves  in  the  Baronial  system 
when  the  Baron  was  king  of  his  own  castle, 
and  later  when  the  Feudal  System  gave  way 
to  more  peaceful  times  and  the  Manor  house 
and  the  home  of  the  wealthy  merchant  became 
prominent.  We  always  find  the  home  the 
dominant  factor  in  English  life.  The  people 
who  made  the  history  of  these  ever  changing 
times  and  who  occupied  the  houses  were  in- 
stinctively domestic.  Interwoven  with  their 
lives  was  a  fine  domestic  tradition  which  ex- 


pressed itself  in  the  decoration  as  well  as  the 
furniture  of  their  homes  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly their  own. 

There  was  probably  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  whole  world  when  people  loved  their 
homes  so  dearly  as  in  the  17th  and  18th  Cen- 
turies. Those  were  romantic  days.  Days  of 
formal  love  making.  Days  when  conversa- 
tional ability  was  a  necessary  accomplishment 
and  to  attain  social  preferment,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  either  a  wit  or  a  beauty. 

The  people  spent  freely  on  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  guests  and  lavished  vast  sums  on 
the  interiors  of  their  homes.  For  the  most 
part,  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women  of  the 
period  covering  these  two  Centuries  was  color- 


ful and  of  great  elegance.  The  fashion  and 
the  customs  of  the  times  effected  in  a  very 
strong  way  the  style  of  the  houses  and  the 
furnishings,  the  latter  being  developed  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  grace  and  decorum  of 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  former  and  used 
the  latter. 

English  furniture  has  a  real  tradition.  It 
is  built  upon  a  firm  foundation  from  which 
it  derives  an  air  of  permanency.  It  is  this  air 
of  permanency  with  all  that  lies  behind  it  that 
makes  English  furniture  so  livable,  that  gives 
it  its  lure,  that  causes  the  continual  search  for 
fine  specimens  of  this  interesting  craft  and, 
finally,  because  it  adapts  itself  so  pleasingly 
with  furniture  of  any  period. 
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Stucco  Houses— East  and  West 

In  the  Three  Houses  on  These  Two  Pages  Picturesque  Use  of  Stucco  Is  Shown,  in  California  in  Two  Instances; 
and  in  the  Third  Picture  a  Massachusetts  House  Which  Might  Be  m  Italy  Is  Presented 


Colorful  detail  of  the  entrance  of  one  of  Mr.  George  Washington  Smith's  California  houses  showing  not  only  an  exceptionally  interesting  type  of  q^ 
architecture  but  the  decorative  value  of  shadows  on  a  light  stucco  wall 
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Arthur    Shurtlcff. 
Landscape-     Archi- 
tect,   of   the  house 
at  the  left. 


Graceful  development  in  the  modern  California  stucco  house;  the  approach  to  the  entrance  is  through  a  series  of  garden  terraces 
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The  Foremost  Composer  of  Spain  Today 

Manuel  deFalla,  the  Nationalist  in  Music 
By  MARY  HOYT  WIBORG 


, 


IT  is  inevitable  that  the  registering  of  music 
by  composers  must  reflect  the  locality  and 
nationality  of  their  native  land.  The 
more  vividly  the  idiom  expressed  in  tempi, 
syncopation,  breadth  of  creation,  the  more  ac- 
curately can  be  deduced  the  sources  and  locale 
of  the  composers'  inspiration. 

The  contribution  of  Spain  in  the  field  of  art 
lias  been  in  past  centuries  through  the  great- 
ness of  her  painters.  Four  men  in  the  past  five 
hundred  years  have  made  the  Spanish  influence 
paramount  in  the  artistic  world.  With  Goya, 
El  Greco,  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  ^^^_ 
a  precedent  has  been  set  that  for- 
ever marks  the  Spanish  inheritance  j 
of  the  finest  conception  of  beauty. 
But,  in  this  day  and  age,  her  crea- 
tive effort  lies  in  another  direction 
and  it  is  through  the  music  of  mod- 
ern Spain  that  her  real  greatness  is 
today  upheld.  The  three  outstand- 
ing figures  of  world-wide  recogni- 
tion are  the  composers  Granados, 
Albeniz  and  de  Falla ;  and  of  the 
three,  the  latter — now  the  only  one 
still  living — easily  outranks  them 
all,  in  his  acknowledged  position  as 
leader  of  the  creative  contribution 
in  the  musical  art  of  modern  Spain. 
Therefore  the  focus  of  this  article 
is  upon  his  effort  and  the  forth- 
coming works  to  be  expected  at  his 
hands  towards  the  enrichment  of 
composition. 

As  the  music  of  Granados,  re- 
flected in  his  "Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna," portrays  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  High  Mass  and  candle- 
lit interiors  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
the  inspiration  of  Albeniz  shadows, 
in  "Triana"  and  "Almeria,"  the 
folk  dances  and  gaiety  of  the 
Spanish  peasants, — so  does  the 
music  of  de  Falla  ring  with  the 
swift  cadences  of  his  native  soil. 
His  "Cubana,"  "Andaluzia," 
"Aragonesa,"  "Montanese"  for 
piano,  bring  before  his  listeners  in 
their  very  titles  the  vivid  colors 
and  broken  rhythms  of  the  folk 
music  of  Spain ;  the  hard,  bright 
sunlight  of  the  bull  fight  arenas, 
the  virile  vitality  of  the  Latin 
race  in  counter-point  against  the 
pulsing  staccato  of  castanets,  gypsy 
dancers  strumming  on  guitars, 
moonlight  softness  and  romance  of  mediaeval 
palaces,  that  contrast  so  typically  the  Spanish 
temperament.  All  these  are  brought  out  in 
the  rhythmic  beauty  and  picturesque  portrayal 
of  the  national  characteristics  in  de  Falla's 
themes. 

Manuel  de  Falla,  to  quote  a  short  outline  of 
his  life,  was  born  in  Cadiz  in  1876.  Begin- 
ning the  study  of  music  at  an  early  age  under 
Jose  Trago  for  the  piano,  and  Felipe  Pedrell, 
the  father  of  modern  Spanish  composition,  he 
won  a  prize,  more  for  his  musical  interpreta- 
tion than  execution  of  the  piano,  from  the 
Madrid  Conservatory.  Realizing  at  this  time 
that  his  gift  in  music  was  more  creative  in 
character  than  as  a  virtuosi  of  an  instrument, 
he  set  about  the  sterner  efforts  of  concentra- 
tion in  orchestral  composition.  Working  on 
minor  musical  efforts  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
additional  schooling,  it  was  only  following  tht 
crowning  of  his  opera,  "La  Vida  Breve,"  by 
the  Academie  de  Bellas  Artes  in  1905,  that  he 


was  financially  able  to  leave  Spain  to  complete 
his  studies  in  harmonic  scoring  in  France. 

Once  in  Paris,  he  came  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  friendship  and  encouragement  of 
Claude  Debussy,  Paul  Dukas,  and  other  fig- 
ures of  the  musical  world  of  France,  which 
inspired  the  writing  of  his  first  three:  ^Melo- 
dies de  Chant."  "Chinoiserie"  and  "Sequi- 
dille,"  and  his  "Quatres  Pieces  Espagnole 
Piano,"    which    register    as    his    earlier 


pour    riano, 

known  works. 

Following   this    pcrio 


returned   to   his 


Courtesy  of  the  League  of  Composers 

Manuel  de  Falla,  whose  work  will  be  heard  in  New  York  this  winter, 
From  a  sketch  by  Pablo  Picasso 


native  country,  travelling  through  Andaluzia 
and  the  more  romantic  cities  of  Spain  to  fur- 
ther imbue  his  mind  with  nationalistic  sources 
for  his  art,  and  finally  settled  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  Alhambra  in  Granada  to  create  his 
home  and  musical  surroundings.  The  first 
public  performance  of  his  ballet  "El  Amor 
Brujo"  (L'Amour  Sorcier)  was  performed  in 
the  De  Lara  Theatre  in  Madrid  in  1915.  The 
vear  following  his  poetic  "Nuits  dans  les 
Jardins  d'Espagne,"  which  when  first  heard 
won  an  instant  acclaim  from  his  own  com- 
patriots, and  the  musical  praise  of  all  Europe. 
Working  upon  a  second  ballet,  "The  Three 
Cornered  Hat,"  which  under  the  auspices  of 
Diaghileff  and  the  Russian  Ballet  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  London  in  the 
summer  of  1919,  proclaimed  de  Falla  the  lead- 
ing composer  of  modern  Spain. 

Further  works  of  his  to  be  enumerated  are 
of  less  importance  musically,  though  lending 
always  his  poetic  sensing  of  the  thematic  mate- 


rial of  ins  native  land.  His  "Sept  Chansons 
populaires  Espagnoles,"  consisting  of  "Can- 
cion,"  "Jota,"  "Asturiana,"  "Seguidilla," 
"Murciana,"  "Polo  et  El  pano  Moruno,"  with 
their  swift  transitions  of  the  rhythms,  humor, 
pathos  and  haunting  beauties  of  musical  line, 
as  his  "Chanson  du  Chagrin  d'Amour," 
"Chanson  du  Feu  Follet,"  and  "Psyche,"  his 
setting  to  the  poem  of  a  Jean  Aubry  lend  fur- 
ther coloring  to  the  romantic  attributes  of  his 
music  and  the  spirit  that  breathes  throughout 
his  work  of  the  sensuous  yet  ironic  abandon  of 
the  Spaniards'  joy  of  living. 

It  is  curious  that  a  man  of  his 
energy  and  talents  should  have 
created  so  little  so  far  in  music, 
!  that  no  symphonic  or  more  com- 
prehensive orchestral  work  has  as 
yet  been  forthcoming  upon  Spanish 
themes,  or  that  other  outside  in- 
fluences of  modernism  have  not 
swayed  de  Falla's  musical  utter- 
ance. He  has  the  intention,  I  be- 
lieve, of  coming  shortly  to  Amer- 
ica. What  will  his  sense  of  rapid 
cadences  derive  from  the  drumbeat 
of  jazz,  the  syncopation  and  dis- 
located accents  of  our  modern 
composition,  and  in  what  manner 
will  they  affect  his  own  compre- 
hension of  broken  tempi  and  at- 
tenuated rhythms? 

It  will  be  interesting  to  contrast, 
should  he  venture  in  this  direction, 
— to  compare  his  reaction  with  the 
mental  stimulus  which  Igor  Stra- 
winsky  is  reported  to  have  derived 
from  his  last  winter's  visit  to 
America,  and,  let  us  hope,  with  a 
consequent  creative  energy  in 
music.  With  two  such  nationalists 
as  Igor  Strawinsky  in  his  absorp- 
tion of  Russian,  and  Manuel  de 
Falla  of  Spanish  thematic  mate- 
rial, will  these  composers  make  use 
in  future  of  the  Afro-American 
contrasts  of  jazz  to  bring  out  in 
various  forms  through  their  own 
musical  idiom?  It  is  an  amusing 
possibility. 

Therefore,  although  every  com- 
poser today  is  aiming  at  an  inter- 
nationalistic  appreciation  of  his 
individual  music,  it  has  been  given 
to  few,  such  as  Strawinsky  and  de 
Falla,  a  world  acceptance  of  their 
not  only  as  representative  standard 
of  modernism  in  music,  but  of  the 
nationalistic  spirit  from  their  own  countries. 
So  that  though  other  composers  of  Spain, 
such  as  Albeniz,  Granados,  the  Brazilian 
Villa-Lobos,  lend  an  imaginative  vividness  of 
color  to  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings  in 
their  musical  creation,  it  is  to  Manuel  de 
Falla  that  the  mind  and  appreciation  inevi- 
tably turn  for  a  deeper  insight  and  feeling. 
The  Spanish  tradition  so  irradically  de- 
veloped in  the  blending  of  his  composition  and 
individuality  of  his  personality  acclaims  our 
recognition  not  only  of  his  genius,  but  as  the 
finished  exponent  of  the  national  imprirf  of 
Spain  upon  modern  music  of  today.  His  two 
works,  "El  Retablo  de  Maese  Pedro"  and  "La 
Vida  Breve,"  will  be  heard  in  New  York  this 
winter — the  first  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Composers — in  December — the  lat- 
ter performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
March  this  coming  spring. 


talents, 
bearers 
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Pen  Sketch  of  the 
Viceroy,  Don 
Andre  in  Offen- 
bach's "La  Peri- 
chole" 


Pen      Sketch      o  f 

Courtier    in    Offen- 

bach's     "La     Peri- 

chole" 


Ultra -Modern  Art  in  Relation  to  the  Theatre 

The  Achievement  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  Musical  Studio  in  the 

Application  of  Modern  Art  to  Their  Stage  Settings 

By  OLIVER  M.  SAYLER 


WHEN  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
sends  to  us  next  month  its  child  of 
of  song,  the  Musical  Studio  of 
Vladimir  Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
under  the  aegis  of  the  same  intrepid  and 
eternally  unsatisfied  Morris  Gest  who 
brought  the  sober  parent  to  shame  and  to 
stimulate  our  dramatic  stage,  the  process  of 
humbling  and  inspiring  our  adolescent  theatre 
will  be  carried  into  a  new  chapter.  In  fact, 
the  implication  of  this  im- 
pending visit  of  a  new 
cohort  from  Russia's  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  artis- 
tic ranks  are  so  varied,  so 
far-reaching,  that  I  have 
found  difficultv  in  confining 


dream  of  the  actor  who  can  sing,  the  singer 
who  can  act. 

For  these  columns,  however,  I  have  chosen 
still  another  angle  of  this  many-sided  visitor, 
still  another  implication,  through  which  to 
view  in  cross  section  its  potent  and  variegated 
personality.  That  implication  has  to  do  with 
the  question  of  modern  art  and  the  theatre 
and  with  the  solution  which  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  Musical   Studio  brings   for  this 


in  terms  so  simple  that  seekers  after  startling 
secrets  may  be  disappointed,  is  that  golden 
mean  between  freedom  and  the  leash  which 
provides  the  greatest  incentive  to  the  artist, 
whether  he  be  symphonic  composer,  sonneteer, 
easel  painter  or  playwright. 

The  question  of  modern  art  and  the 
theatre,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  old  one.  The 
attempts  to  answer  it  have  been  legion.  I 
do  not  take  into  account  the  widespread  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  scenic  design,  rid  it  of 
cluttering  inconsequence  and  establish  it  once 
more  on  a  genuine  artistic  foundation,  a 
movement  which  has  enlisted  countless  re- 
formers in  every  land  under  the  driving  im- 
pulse of  Gordon  Craig  and  Adolph  Appia. 
I  refer  rather  to  the  persistent  and  on  the 
whole  discouraging  adventures  in  applying  to 
the  theatre  the  tested  tenets  of  modern  art  in 
its  exact  and  limited  sense — cubism,  futurism, 
expressionism,  constructionism,  etc. 

Outstanding  instances  of  this  quest  in 
America  have  been  the  Jones-Hopkins  "Mac- 
beth," and  the  productions  by  our  institu- 
tional theatres  of  certain  plays  by  Eugene 
O'Neill,      Susan      Glaspell,     John     Howard 


A  Native  Peru- 
vian Indian  in 
Offenbach's 
Melodrama- 
Bouffe,  "La 
Perichole."  A 
Costume  Sketch 
by  Pierre  Kont- 
chalovsky 


them  within  the  covers  of  an  entire  volume. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  implications 
that  point  an  ominous  finger  at  our  lyric 
stage — a  finger  of  friendly  example  to  our 
light  opera,  of  stern  reproof  to  the  com- 
placent somnolence  of  the  Metropolitan. 
Tfllre  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  high  urge 
toward  librettos  that  command  the  respect 
of  the  exacting  as  well  as  the  attention  of  the 
man  on  the  street.  There  is,  too,  the  new 
gospel  of  the  plastic  body,  heretofore  con- 
fined to  the  ballet  but  now  released  for  the 
sake  of  the  theatre  at  large.  Then  there  is 
the  living  embodiment  of  the  old  and  elusive 


Perichole  and 
Piquillo,  Native 
Street  Singers  in 
Peru,  in  Offen- 
bach's "La  Peri- 
chole." Costume 
Plate  by  Pierre 
Kontchalovsky 


vexing  problem.  Succinctly  stated,  that 
question  is:  How  can  the  contemporary 
theatre  utilize  the  astounding  developments 
which  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  have 
achieved  in  their  respective  professions? 
Just  as  briefly  phrased,  the  answer  the  Rus- 
sians are  bringing  might  read:  By  enlisting 
the  scenic  designer  as  a  fellow  craftsman  in 
the  theatre,  by  giving  him  to  understand 
that  within  the  precincts  of  his  craft  he  need 
fear  no  restricting  hand,  and  by  counseling 
him  to  remember  that  the  success  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  whole  will  be  measured  by 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  unobtrusive.    Here, 
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Law  son  and  Elmei  Rue.  Abroad 
among  many  others,  we  may  cite 
as  t\  pica! :  the  motion  t  picture, 
"The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari," 
in  ( fermanj  ;  the  futurist  experi- 
ments of  Marinetti  in  ltal\  :  and 
the   productions  of    the    Kamerny 

Theatre  in  Moscow.  The  Amer- 
ican adventures  fell  short  oi  their 
complete  goal  largely  through  the 

unintentional  usurpation  ol  the  de- 
signer, due  to  the  inability  of  his 
collaborators  on  the  stage  to  keep 
up  with  him.  "Caligari"  felt 
bound  to  make  the  apologies  of  a 
madman's  dream  to  escape  the 
hostility  of  the  public.     Marinetti 

simply  appropriated  the  theatre  as 
another  mouthpiece  for  his  esthetic 
propaganda.  And  Tairofr  at  the 
Kamerny  not  only  permitted  but 
encouraged  his  scenic  artists  to 
shout    themselves   hoarse. 

Hack  of  these  and  other  down- 
right   failures    and    quasi-successes 


A  Scene  from  the  First  Act  of 
"Lysistrata" 


(Right) — Don   Jose   in   Carmencita   in 

the  New  Version  of  the  Bizet-Merimee 

Opera 
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stands  still  another  cause,  general  in  its 
application  and  dual  in  form:  In  the  first 
place,  the  theatre,  most  dependent  of  all  the 
uis  mi  the  common  denominator  ot  public- 
taste,  is  the  last  to  open  its  doors'  wide  to 
new  ideas.  And,  in  the  second  place,  tin- 
new  ideas  of  modern  art  have  so  far  outrun 
the  average  connoisseur  even  in  the  restricted 
audience  of  the  graphic  arts  that  the  gap 
between  the  deliberate  theatre  and  the 
would-be  reformer  is  wider  today  than  usual. 
To  bridge  that  gap  requires  a  directing  per- 
si  aalit)  of  profound  imagination,  supreme 
tolerance  and  catholicity  of  taste,  vast  ex- 
perience and  firm  will-power. 

Such  a  personality  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  Musical  Studio  possesses  in  its  sole 
founder  and  director,  Nemirovitch-Dant- 
chenlco.  By  turns  critic  and  devotee  of 
drama  and  music,  actor,  novelist,  playwright, 
teacher  and  regisseur  and  finally  co-founder 
with  Stanislavsky  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
itself,  he  had  all  the  essential  backgrounds 
for  beginning  a  new  career  at  the  age  of 
of  that  age  are  usually 
satisfied  with  one  career. 
All  Moscow  and  even  his 
nearest  friends  were 
amazed,  therefore,  when  he 
announced  in  the  fall  of 
1919  his  intention  of  ap- 
plying the  experience  he 
had  gained  in  the  spoken 
drama  to  a  rejuvenation  of 
the  lyric  stage. 

Needless     to     say,     that 

A  Group  of  Wives  in  The 

Fountain  of  Bakhchi- 

Serai  to  be  Given  in  Neiv 

York  this  Winter 
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experience  could  not  be  applied  verbatim. 
The  technique  of  the  word  spoken  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  word  sung.  The  thor- 
ough-going external  realism  of  the  Art 
Theatre  had  no  place  in  its  Musical  Studio, 
although  its  inner  psychological  truth,  com- 
bined with  the  Art  Theatre's  rigid  traditions 
of  careful  preparation,  were  firm  foundation 
stones  for  the  new  structure.  Forced  to  de- 
velop a  new  vocal  and  declamatory  technique 
for  the  actor-singer  and  a  new  and  rhj  thmic 
body  plastic  to  replace  the  realistic  methods  of 
the  Art  Theatre.  Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
took  that  further  corresponding  step  which 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  modern  art  and  the  theatre,  turned 
back  on  the  realistic  scenic  designers  of 
the  Art  Theatre  and  summoned  aid  from 
the    "left"    wing    with    interesting    results. 

He  began  with  wise  cau- 
tion. For  Lecocq's  "The 
Daughter  of  Madame  An- 
got,"  he  contented  himself 
with  a  departure  from  re 
ism  that  consisted  chiefly  in 
considering  this  tuneful  epi- 
sode out  of  Paris  under  the 
Revolution  as  an  old  colored 
French  print  come  to  li 
The  sketches  of  Maria  Gor- 
tinskaya  were  embodied  on 
the  stage  in  a  two-dimen- 
sional picture  that  slowly  took 
on  life  and  perspective,  only  to 
revert  to  the  quaint  semblance 
of  the  print  at  the  finale. 

Gaining  assurance,  the 
regisseur  risked  conservative 
damnation      by      calling      in 

Scene  from  the  Last  Act  of  "Car- 
mencita"  as  Performed  by  the 
Moscow    Art    Theatre    Musical 

Studio 


Pierre  Kontchalovsky  to 
design  Offenbach's  "Fa 
Perichole."  Cubist  him- 
self and  one  of  the  first 
Russian  apologists  for 
Cezanne,  Derain  and  Pi- 
cass  i,  the  artist  h 
enough  respect  for  the 
authority  of  his  regisseur 
tti  adapt  his  style  to  the 
needs  of  the  theatre  in 
general  and  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  stage  of  the 
An  Theatre  in  particular. 
Even  so,  Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko  felt  that  he 
id  not  yet  cut  the 
I  ( 'ontinued  on  page  8s  ' 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

Mr.   Thomas  Hastings'  Apartment  on  the  Roof  of  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Entirely  Planned  by  Himself 
Overlooks  New  York's  Picturesque  Roof-line  from  River  to  River 


The  fireplace  in  the  room  above  is  antique  Italian  and  once  belonged  to 

Mr.  Stanford  White.     The  material  back  of  the  fireplace   is   18th  century 

red  velvet,  and  the  rug  is  Spanish  Moresque  of  the  18th  Century 


The  picture   at   the    lower   part   of   this   page   shows    the    view   from   Mr. 

Hastings'  apartment  over  many  tall  office  buildings.    In  front  of  the  centre 

window   is   an   old   ship   model 
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At  the  right  is 
the  living  room 
of  Mr.  Hastings' 
roof  apartment. 
The  walls  o  j 
this  room  are 
plaster  in  un- 
even surface  in 
a  yellow  tone. 
Much  of  the 
wood  w  ork  is 
antique  frag- 
ments of  carved 
wood:  the 
beams  of  the 
hipped  roof  are 
concrete  cast  in 
rough  planks 
and  painted  to 
the  tone  of  the 
rest  of  the 
wood 


The  picture  be- 
low i  s  the 
library  of  Mr. 
Hastings'  o  f- 
fice.  On  all 
four  sides  the 
books  go  to  the 
ceiling  and 
there  are  some 
beautiful  bits  of 
old  woodwork 
show  n.  The 
furniture  as  in 
the  rest  of  the 
apartment  is  an- 
tique of  course, 
much  of  it  17th 
century  Italian 
as  well  as  a 
Stewart  table, 
an  18th  century 
Italian  chair 
and  a  quaint 
Sarva  u  a  r  o  I  a 
chair  against 
the    wall 
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Successful  Harmonizing  of  Sculpture  with 
Interior  Decoration 


A  shrine  of  great  beauty  from  the  Davanzali  palace  in  Florence,  the  decoration  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  doors  forming  an  interesting  part  of 

the  color  scheme 
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The  First  Art  Exhibitions  of  the  Season 

An  Immense  Interest  and  Variety  Is  Revealed  in  the  Opening  of  the  Art  Galleries  This  Fall. 
France.  Italy,  Spain  Share  ivith  America  the  Honor  of  the  First  Presentations 


NOTHING  seemed  so  improbable  in  the 
art  exhibitions  of  the  past  month  as 
the  lavender  ladies  of  Constantin 
Guys.  There  were  orderly  night- 
mares by  that  sombre  Shelley,  Odilon  Redon ; 
-  enthusiastic  post-Blake  visions  for  the  stjage  bj 
Robert  Edmond  Jones;  and  (such)  sweet 
dreams  by  that  dairy  maid  of  painting,  Fantin- 
Latour:  but  the  twilight  ladies  of  Guys, 
though  like  in  the  photographic  sense,  seemed 
the  most  unlikely  of  all. 

With  their  tiny  black  muffs  as  fragile  coats 
of  arms,  blazoning  a  sophisticated  virtue,  and 
their  tiny  feet  and  their  overflowing  bodices, 
provocatively  laced  especially  at  the  waist,  and 
their  long  legs,  draped  by  spreading  mountains 
of  black  silk  and  yellow  lace  and  shielding 
those  frilly  crinolines  which  so  indecisively 
protect  the  white  stockings  chastely  but  visibly 
drawn;  and  small  white  (Empire)  faces 
masked  by  fashionable  languors  and  amorous 
indifferences,  and  framed  by  glistening  tresses 
that  flow  from  tight  bonnet  toques,  their  eyes 
dark  and  sparkling  and  so  complacently  and 
unhappily  wise— these  inscrutable  ladies  seem, 
you  will  agree,  unreal ;  as  unreal  as  the  Sec- 
ond Empire  itself.  In  our  Lucy  Stone  age 
they  seem  incredible. 

They  never  were  real,  even  though  we 
know  but  cannot  believe  that  they  and  the 
Second  Empire,  which  became  and  was  for 
Guys  and  his  ladies  a  glowing  setting  for  their 
twilight  humors,  did  actually  exist.  They 
were  creatures  of  a  magical  dusk.  Far  better 
proof  of  their  existence  are  the  savage  notes  of 
Toulouse-Lautrec  and  the  pure  painting  of 
Manet.  But  in  those  so  widely  divergent 
worlds — Manet's,  at  least — Christian  love  and 
unChristian  sentiments  were  not  painted. 
Ladies  were  stripped,  examined  and  drawn. 
The  "Jeune  Femme  a  l'Ombrelle"  drawing 
by  Manet,  on  the  same  wall  at  Kraushaar's 
as  the  Guy's  drawings,  is  an  illuminating 
proof  of  this  distinction.  Manet,  quite  obvi- 
ously, was  not  awed  by  the  Second  Empire 
woman,  for  she  was  no  lady  to  him,  and  ex- 
amined her  at  broad  noon.  Guys,  however, 
saw  his  ladies  as  they  saw  themselves.  Their 
surface  enigmas  are  realities  to  him.  Then, 
his  approach  was  physical,  not  aesthetic.  He 
was  fascinated  by  the  possible  mysteries  of 
their  muffs  and  hoops,  and  the  self-conscious 
allure  of  their  masks.  Those  masks  height- 
ened by  the  furtive  shadows  of  rich  gray 
dusks  spoke  to  him  of  red  plush  paradises  of 
indescribable  warmth  and  of  gay  ecstasies. 
He  saw  them  as  heroines  of  sinister  dreams, 
mistresses  of  the  night,  dusk  enchantresses 
enchanting  the  already  enchanted. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  obvious  that  the 
interest  Guys  has  is  historical  and  reportorial 
(and  for  myself  a  nostalgic  one  in  this  day 
of  brittle  boyish  forms)  :  for  when  we  turn  to 
his  other  works  nothing  could  be  more 
obvious  than  his  shortcomings  as  an  artist. 
In  one,  a  cafe  scene  of  questing  women 
sprawled  amongst  the  tables  with  their 
moneyed  heroes,  we  see  the  early  stages  of 
an  ancient  encounter.  But  it  is  a  report: 
ah(i)st  a  thrilled  report,  nothing  more. 

Since  I  am  discussing  cafe  literature,  this 
is  the  proper  moment  to  introduce  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  Thirty-two  of  his  colored  litho- 
graphs were  hung  on  a  nearby  wall  in  the 
Kraushaar  gallery.  Now  while  Guys  was  a 
historian  with  a  talent  for  literature,  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec was  an  artist  with   a  weakness 


By  LOUIS  KALONYME 

for  literature.  When  he  was  overcome  by 
this  weakness  his  drawings  suffered  and  be- 
came Zolaesque  documents.  Like  Zola,  he 
would  merely  transfer  the  filth  and  social  dis- 
tempers of  the  humankind  about  him  on  to 
the  canvas  or  the  stone.  There  would  be  no 
selection,  only  caricatures  colored  by  his  con- 
tempts, disgusts  and  lusts.  When  he  was  the 
artist  he  took  this  raw  material — it  might  be 
a  cheap  cafe  dancer  or  a  distended  woman, 
bending  over  with  difficulty  to  reach  her  shoe, 
— and  transmuted  it  into  a  quivering  line  that 
one  of  the  caricaturists,  Felicien  Rops,  Gavarni 
or  Forain,  ever  have  excelled.  Only  Daumier, 
whose  drawings  and  etchings  calmly  strode 
the  walls  in  another  room  at  Kraushaar's, 
dimmed  Lautrec's  diabolical  splendors. 

It  was  possible  to  match  the  tactile  appre- 
hensions of  Forain  and  Toulouse-Lautrec,  for, 
both  at  the  Kraushaar  Gallery  and  at  the 
Frederick  Keppel  Gallery,  many  Forains  were 
on  view  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  the 
Forains  were  war  propaganda  pieces  and  so 
aroused  only  a  retrospective  wonder  over 
ethics  in  war  time.  Those  untinctured  by 
hate  and  theatrical  national  martyrdoms 
seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than 
dazzlingly  clever  topical  cartoons,  or  linear 
fables  of  bourgeois  foibles. 

Forain  seems  such  a  scarifying  old  shrew : 
Toulouse-Lautrec  is  a  Petronious  of  the 
grands  boulevards. 

By  the  side  of  Odilon  Redon,  also  repre- 
sented in  this  excellent  Kraushaar  show, 
Forain  is  so  much  brass.  Odilon  Redon  was 
a  kind  of  French  Dostoevsky.  That  is  to  say, 
his  religion  was  a  mixture  of  aesthetics  and  in- 
spiration rather  than  purely  inspirational. 
J.  K.  Huysmans  said  of  him  that  he  trans- 
ported the  nightmare  into  art.  But  it  is  an 
orderly  nightmare:  a  nightmare  in  which  the 
chaos  is  logical.  And  so  when  I  propose  him 
as  a  French  Dostoevsky,  it  is  one  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  was  a  logical  visionary.  His  draw- 
ings are,  as  Remy  de  Gourmont  said,  a  kind 
of  metaphor.  They  embody,  if  one  may  use 
so  robust  a  word  in  describing  them,  the  dream 
that  is  the  mysterious  flower  of  life.  It  is 
a  world  created  of  man  in  which  there  are 
no  facts,  only  mutabilities,  a  gargoyle  world 
of  sourceless  motion. 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  visionary 
illustrations  I  come  to  the  exhibition  of 
Robert  Edmond  Jones'  stage  designs  at  the 
Bourgeois  Galleries.  Mr.  Jones,  who,  with 
Lee  Simonson  and  Norman  Bel-Geddes,  is 
one  of  the  triumvirate  of  American  stage  de- 
sign— and,  incidentally,  of  European  stage 
design  as  well— -has  extraordinary  talents  for 
the  theatre.  Less  architecturally  resourceful 
than  Bel-Geddes,  and  not  quite  so  cunning 
and  apprehensive  as  Lee  Simonson,  of  the 
dramatist's  defects,  Mr.  Jones  nevertheless 
displays  such  intensity  and  directness  as  often 
to  render  the  dramatist  speechless. 

For  unless  the  stage  designer  knows  when 
to  be  humble  and  when  to  be  equal,  and,  if 
need  be,  superior — to  the  dramatist — the  clash 
of  cross  purposes  inevitably  results.  To  cite 
an  excellent  example : 

When  Mr.  Jones  was  humble  he  created 
the  marvelous  banquet  scene  in  Mr.  Arthur 
Hopkins'  ill-fated  production  of  "Macbeth." 
When  he  went  off  on  his  own  hook  and  fur- 
nished his  own  conceptions  of  what  Shakes- 
peare should  have  thought  he  ended  up  in  a 
different    Scotland     than     Shakespeare's.     As 


designs  in  their  own  right  they  are  excellent, 
but  as  designs  for  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth" 
thej   are  a  long  way  off. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Jones — and  it  is 
true  of  his  fellow  stage  designers  who  are  en- 
gaged in  what  is  tantamount  to  a  conspiracy  to 
oust  the  dramatist  from  the  theatre — does  not 
distinguish  between  the  aesthetics  of  design 
and  the  aesthetics  of  the  theatre.  Pure  design 
is  a  world  of  its  own  unhampered  by  the  limi- 
tations of  the  stage,  actors,  dramatists  and 
audiences.  I  do  not  see  how  the  stage  design 
ever  can  be  quite  free  of  an  element  of 
literature  since  its  primary  object  is  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  a  play.  When  Mr. 
Jones  has  not  realized  this  his  designs  have 
been  failures  tor  theatrical  purposes.  When 
he  has  realized  it  his  designs  have  been  glow- 
ing conceptions  often  unrealized  in  the 
theatre.  He  possesses  to  a  superlative  degree 
the  capacity  to  lend  lustre  to  a  play.  Only 
he  does  not  always  discriminate  between  his 
enthusiasms  and  his  creations,  so  that,  occa- 
sionally, the  lustre  leads  the  play  up  a  blind 
alley.  I  am  still  thinking  of  the  Hopkins' 
"Macbeth,"  which  is  still  his  grandest  achieve- 
ment. Even  with  its  absurdities  (in  the  pro- 
duction, not  the  designs),  it  is  still  the  most 
illuminating  vision  offered  the  contemporary 
theatre.  These  designs  which  represent  most  of 
Mr.  Jones'  past  work  and  some  of  his  sketches 
for  the  forthcoming  production  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's  "The  Fountain"  have  recently  been 
published  in  book  form. 

The  stunning  group  of  Degas  sculptures  on 
view  at  the  Ferargil  Galleries  prove  once  again 
that  it  was  Degas  who  carried  on  the  classical 
line  of  Ingres.  These  seventy  pieces  of 
motion  are  not  of  course  paramount  as  works 
of  sculpture.  They  are  really  exercises  in 
vibrant  line.  The  dancers,  bathers  and 
horses  of  Degas  are  not  finished  so  much 
as  suggested.  They  seem,  some  of  them, 
to  have  been  meant  as  guides  to  Degas, 
the  painter  of  "Preparing  for  the  Start" 
and  "Race  Course"  and  the  unforgettable 
ballet    lessons. 

The  story  that  Degas  took  to  sculpture  as 
an  old  man  because  of  failing  eyesight  seems 
to  me  to  be  too  facile  and  sentimental.  Both 
George  Moore  and  Walter  Sickert  have  re- 
ported Degas  as  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
modeling  little  wax  figures  as  far  back  as 
1885.  Moore  tells  the  story  that  Degas  on 
being  informed  that  a  certain  artist  had  a 
horse  lifted  into  his  studio  to  be  used  as  a 
model  said  that  he  preferred  his  little  wax 
models.  "You  can't  turn  a  real  horse  around," 
remarked  Degas. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  all  these  sculptures 
were  models,  for,  after  all,  I  do  not  know 
that  they  were.  But  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  point  that  they  are  not  finished 
for  they  do  lack  a  certain  unity.  A  ballet 
dancer's  powerfully  muscled  leg,  a  horse's 
straining  neck,  the  febrile  tension  of  a  race 
horse's  legs — these  are  miraculously  rendered ; 
but  the  horse  as  a  whole  may  not  have  an 
integral  organization.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
incomparable.  As  for  the  horses,  we  repro- 
duce them. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Russian  Sergey  Ko- 
nenkov's  sculptural  works  at  the  Reinhardt 
Galleries  was  not  quite  so  satisfying.  M. 
Konenkov  is  more  portraitist  than  sculptor. 
His  portraits  of  Morris  Hillquit  and  Samuel 
Untermyer     are    pleasant    character    studies. 
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The  one  of  Hillquit  reflects  tlie  Socialist 
leader's  bland  smile  and  disarming  smoothness 
quite    admirably.     But    the    "Dostoevsky    in 

Chains"  is,  1  believe,  a  had  miss.  There  is 
too  much  hackneyed  spirituality  in  it,  and  not 


really  convincing  himself  of    the  evilness  of 

men.'  Something  of  this  a  portrait  should 
disclose.  M.  Konenkov's  timed  figures  of 
Pans  and  Village  Elders  and  Water  Sprites 
wood   sculptures  are  charming   as  decorative 


Three  out  of 
seventy  pieces 
of  sculpture 
by  Degas,  who 
is  perhaps  best 
known  in  this 
country  as  a 
brilliant 
painter  of 
ballet  dancers 
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hibition  at  the  Reinhardt  Galleries.  There 
is  little  change  in  Utrillo's  canvases  save 
that  the  now  famous  style  is  more  fixed.  The 
same  passion  for  the  Parisian  suburbs  is 
manifested:  he  is  a  sort  of  Vildrac  (the 
author  of  S.  S.  Tenacity  and  Michael  Auclair) 
in  paint.  Of  course,  unlike  Vildrac,  he  is  nol 
saccharine  though  his  canvases  occasionally 
have  a  bit  of  superfluous  sweetness.  His 
grayish  whites  are  his  own,  unmistakable. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Vlaminck  was 
one  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  '90's.  He  seems 
so  much  the  Old  Master.  His  latest  water 
colors  are  ravishing.  There  is  a  priceless  one 
of  a  gray  brown  little  town  cut  by  a  long  wet 
road  with  three  figures  moving  against  a 
counterpoint  of  rain.  This  joint  exhibition 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  shows  of  the 
season. 

Two  other  water-colorists  who  had  a  joint 
show  at  the  Frank  Rehn  Galleries  were  W. 
Emerton  Heitland  and  James  Floyd  Clymer. 


! 


Degas  bronze  horses  vitally  designed  and  modeled.  By 
many  critics,  these  small  models  of  horses  in  action  are 
considered  incomparable,  even  more  significant  as  works 
of  art  than  the  famous  Barrie  bronzes  which  were  such  a 
sensation  here  years  ago 


enough  of  the  epiliptic  and  the  oppressed 
man  who  wanted  to  believe  in  God  but  always 
was  doubting  Him.  M.  Konenkov's  head  is 
too  small  and  too  white.  Dostoevsky  was  a 
dark,  soul-distorted  man  always  seeking  to 
convince  himself  of  the  goodness  of  man  and 


pieces.      M.    Konenkov   has    an    unmistakable 
feel  for  the  grains  of  woods. 

After  I  had  seen  the  Konenkov  sculptures 
I  was  shown  some  of  the  new  oils  of  Utrillo 
and  the  oils  and  water  colors  of  Vlaminck 
which  were  to  be  shown  at  a  forthcoming  ex- 


The  polite  remark  to  make  is  that  Winslow 
Homer's  influence  was  to  be  observed.  This 
I  doubt.  If  it  is  so  then  Homer  was  not  very 
persuasive.  Mr.  Heitland,  pre-eminently  an 
illustrator,  displays  some  bright  and  gay 
colors.  His  subjects  are  jungles,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  difference  between 
his  Caribbean  jungles  and  his  Connecticut 
woods.  However,  the  ripeness  and  casualness 
of  the  negroes  and  the  pungent  richness  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  country  are  pleasantly  sug- 
gested. Mr.  Heitland  is  facile  and  would  be 
a  superb  illustrator  for  "Prancing  Nigger"  by 
Ronald  Firbank.  Mr.  Clymer's  colors  are 
colder  but  more  compelling.  His  Newfound- 
land scenes  mirror  the  great  winter  silences, 
and  the  white  blasts  of  warm  breath  from  the 
cold  horses,  as  their  masters  fish  in  the  ice. 

Imagine  a  desert  without  any  oases!  Such 
was  the  autumn  salon  of  the  Salons  of 
America,  Inc.,  held  at  the  Anderson  Galleries. 
Though  no  jury  selects  the  works  to  be  hu"/g 
at  this  salon,  the  more  than  300  gave  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  selected  by  the  aver- 
age prize-awarding  jury.  Is  it  possible  to 
say  anything  more  insulting?  There  were 
some  cool  spots,  a  pristine  head  by  Kenneth 
Hayes  Miller,  some  decorative  drawings  by 
(Continued  on  page  So) 
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Photo  by  Francis  Bi 


At  the  right,  "The 
Banquet  Scene"  from 
a  design  made  by- 
Robert  Edmund  Jones, 
used  in  Lionel  Barry- 
more's  production  of 
Macbeth.  Sketch  by 
courtesy  of  the  Bour- 
geois Galleries 


Below — Draiving,  "Re- 
union" by  Constantine 
Guys  shown  in  a  re- 
markable collection  of 
French  artists  at  the 
Kraushaar  Gallery 


At  the  left,  one 
o  f  Vlaminck's 
remarkable 
water  scenes, 
with  tumultuous 
wind  and  water, 
drawn  in  bril- 
liant colors.  At 
the  Reinhardt 
Galleries      in 
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Individuality  in  Architectural  Vernacular 

A  Study  in  Materials  and  Details  As  Revealed  in  the  Interesting 
Home  of  W.  P.  T.  Preston,  Esq.,  Long  Island 


CATCH  phrases  and  glib  "patter"  are 
the  two  worst  foes  of  sincere  architec- 
tural appreciation  and  sound  architec- 
tural criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  Catch  phrases  stick  in  the 
mind  like  cockle  burrs  to  woolen  cloth,  and 
once  they  have  gained  lodgment  in  the  memory 
there  is  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to 
utter  them  with  facile  readiness  and  attach 
the  burden  of  their  sense  to  any  structure  un- 
der discussion,  regardless  of  whether  ^^^^ 
the  application  be  appropriate  and  £ 
deserved  or  not.  One  may  not  faricj 
some  particular  bit  of  external  orna-  g 
ment,  perhaps,  and  straightway  brand 
it  as  "jig-saw"  without  knowing,  or 
stopping  to  think,  what  "jig-saw  or- 
nament" really  is.  More  dignified, 
but  equally  nebulous  in  their  common 
application  are  the  pat  phrases  "truth- 
ful expression"  and  "sincerity"  which 
so  many  people  apparently  enjoy  roll- 
ing under  their  tongues  like  tooth- 
some morsels.  In  so  doing  they  evince 
a  kindred  taste — or  shall  we  call  it  a 
weakness? — with  our  African  broth- 
ers who  delight  in  capturing  six- 
cylinder  words,  or  devising  sounds 
that  approximate  them,  and  then  trot- 
ting them  forth  in  such  "nice  de- 
rangements of  epitaphs"  as  would 
make  dear  old  Mrs.  Malaprop  go 
green  with  envy.  The  "catch-phrase" 
and  "patter"  architectural  critics  may 
not  relish  being  reminded  of  this  simi- 
larity, but  it  is  there  all  the  same. 
"Poll-parrot"  repetitions  of  well- 
sounding  words  sometimes  fit  the 
object  they  are  intended  for  but 
more  often  they  do  not,  and  on 
general  principles  they  had  better  be 
avoided. 

Besides  being  often  misleading  and  thor- 
oughly unjust  to  the  subject  of  criticism, 
"catch-phrases"  and  "patter"  or,  to  call  it  by 
another  name,  the  specious  lingo  that  has  the 
semblance  of  knowledge,  thought  and  the  ex- 
istence of  concrete  ideas  back  of  it,  can  so 
readily  camouflage  the  necessity  of  thinking 
that  the  result  is  doubly  pernicious.  Destruc- 
tive or  even  merely  negative  criticism,  like  the 
utterance  of  fluent  twaddle  that  sounds  well 
and  means  nothing  in  particular,  is  so  much 
easier  than  it  is  to  formulate  a  really  construc- 
tive criticism  demanding  the  exercise  of  intelli- 
gent judgment  and  thought,  and  we  so 
willingly  yield  to  the  inducements  offered  by 


By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

the  easiest  way,  that  our  critical  sense  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  not  only  blunted  but  com- 
pletely atrophied.  Any  sense  or  organ  habitu- 
al ly  not  used  does  become  atrophied.  Along 
with  the  disuse  of  the  individual  critical  sense 
comes  the  seductive  tendency  to  gregariousness 
of  thinking— or  what  passes  for  thinking— 
and  loss  of  independence  in  taste.  The  Ameri- 
can public  is  notoriously  subject  to  gregarious- 
ness   in    matters    of    fashion.      Witness,    for 


ally  patterned  with  respect  to  "What  do 
people  say?"  And  vicarious  opinions  are  irre- 
sponsible and  valueless. 

The  phrase  "in  the  vernacular"  had  a  greal 
vogue  in  popular  architectural  criticism  not 
main  years  since.  For  an  house  to  be  described 
as  "built  in  the  vernacular"  was  one  of  the 
most  laudatory  things  that  could  be  said  about 
it.  The  words  stuck  in  people's  minds  and, 
as    usual,   there  was  a  great   deal   of   ensuing 


Ison  &■  Broitm,  Architects 
Detail  of  the  living  room  in  the  Preston  home,  showing  interesting  paneling  and  decoration  on  walls  and  fireplace 


example,  the  way  in  which  New  York  society 
flocks  to  one  place  for  tea  one  year,  and  the 
next  year  to  some  other  place,  without  any 
really  good  reason  for  the  migration.  One  or 
two  persons  of  dominating  initiative  start  the 
avalanche  and  all  the  rest  promptly  follow 
with  amazing  unanimity  just  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  The  same  sort  of  gregariousness  in 
thinking,  especially  in  critical  thinking,  is  a" 
too  prevalent.  If  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  pronouncing  an  opinion,  the  answer  is 
apt  to  be  based  not  on  what  "I  think,"  but  on 
"what  is  thought."  Actions  may  be  more  or 
less  modified  and  governed  by  the  bogey  of 
"What  will  people  say?";  opinions  are  gener- 


twaddle.  But  the  phrase  "in  the  vernacular" 
has  a  great  deal  more  back  of  it  than  have 
many  other  catch-phrases  and  its  employment 
is  perfectly  defensible  if  we  use  the  words 
honestly.  Of  course,  to  speak  of  an  house  as 
being  "expressed  in  the  vernacular"  is  only 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


First  floor  plan  of  the  Long  Island  home  of  W.  P. 

T.  Preston,  Esq.,  giving  an  extremely  worthwhile 

conception  of  the  arrangement  of  space 
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South  terrace  of  the  Preston  Colonial  home  on  Long 
Island  with  stucco  tcall  at  the  end 
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North  door  of  the  Preston  house  showing  its  fir 
design  from  lunette  to  the  stone  landing 


Garden  doorway  leading  into  the  forecourt.    The  use  of  stucco  and  the 
arched  doorway  are  both  simple  and  dignified 


A  small  loggia  on  one  side  of  the  Preston  house  reached  by  a  pleasant 
rural  pathway  planted  with  flowering  herbs 
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Helen  Freeman  in  the  leading  part 
Happy  Hypocrite" 


if  "The 


FOR  several  seasons  Robert  Edmond 
Jones,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  our 
stage  designers,  has  been  directing  plays 
for  the  Provincetown  group,  also  acting 
as  an  associate  producer,  with  Kenneth  Mac- 
Gowan  and  Eugene  O'Neill,  of  various 
Greenwich  Village  offerings.  This  summer 
Norman-Bel  Geddes  had  his  first  fling  at  pro- 
ducing in  Paris,  where  he  sponsored  Eva  Le 
Gallienne  in  "Jehanne  d'Arc,"  and  he  is  now 
actively  engaged  with  Richard  Herndon,  an 
already  established  manager,  in  presenting 
plays  as  well  as  doing  the  decors  for  them. 


The  Dancer,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  "The 
Happy  Hypocrite" 


The  Happy  Hypocrite 

A    Play    That   Will    Be  Seen    at    the  Cherry  Lane 
Theatre  This  Season.    The  Stage  Productions  and  Cos- 
tumes Were  Designed  and  Executed  by  Joseph  Mullen 
By  THURSTON  MACAULEY 

A    third    name    has    recently 

been    added    to    this    group    of 

stage  artists  who  are  producing 

their    own    plays — a    name    less 

known   than  Jones  or  Geddes, 

but  one  that  is  full  of  promise 

for  future  achievements.     This 

is  Joseph  Mullen,  a  young  man 

just  twenty-three,  but  with  sev- 
eral productions,  for  which  his 

setting     and     costume     designs 

have    brought    forth  .  no    small 

praise,  to  his  credit. 

Several    seasons    ago    the 

Cherry  Lane  Players— a  small, 

downtown  organization,   newer 

than  the  Provincetown — revived 

William    Congreve's   delightful 

Restoration  comedy,  "The  Way 

of  the  World."   Dennis  Cleugh, 
">  who   directed    it,    knew    Joseph 

Mullen    when    that    artist   was 

completing  his  studies  at  the 
well-known  Slade  School  in  London,  and  felt 
that  Mullen  more  than  anyone  else  would  be 
extremely  well  fitted  to  capture  the  delicate 
grace  and  charm  of  that  picturesque  period  in 
the  costumes  and  settings.  Those  who  jour- 
neyed by  circuitous  and  various  routes  to  see 
"The  Way  of  the  World"  were  well  repaid 
for  the  transportation  difficulties  involved  in 
going  to  Cherry  Lane.  Particularly,  due  to 
Mullen's  work,  which  did  much  to  add  to  the 
success  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  play. 
During  the  summer  just  past  Mullen  under- 
took his  first  producing  venture.  In  the  sunken 
gardens  on  the  Westchester  estate  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  near  Mount 
Kisco,  he  gave,  for  a  single  charity  perform- 
ance, his  own  pantomime  adaptation  of  Max 
Beerbohm's  "The  Happy  Hypocrite."  Of 
course,  Mullen  designed  the  costumes  and  set- 
tings— the  former  which  are  reproduced  here 
— adding  another  feather  in  his  cap.  For  his 
first  production  he  assembled  quite  an  inter- 
esting cast.  The  role  of  Jenny  Mere  was' 
played  by  Helen  Chandler,  whose  perform- 
ance last  season  in  "The  Wild  Duck"  lingers 
still  in  the  minds  of  theatre-goers.  Frank 
Conroy,  Helen  Freeman,  Cecil  Clovelly  and 
other  well-known  players  made  up  the  sup- 
porting cast. 

Those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  the  performance  of  "The  Happy  Hypo- 
crite" last  summer  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
that  it  is  to  be  played  in  New  York  this  sea- 
son. Since  most  of  those  who  appeared  in  it 
at  Mount  Kisco  are  now  in  the  current  sea- 
son's productions,  practically  the  same  cast 
will  present  the  pantomime  at  special  per- 
formances in  Cherry  Lane.  Just  now  the 
piece  playing  at  that  playhouse  is  a  revival 
of  John  Gay's  18th  Century  operetta,  "Polly," 
— the  sequel  to  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  seen 
here  a  few  seasons  ago. 

Mullen  is  the  Art  Director  of  the  Cherry 
Lane  Players  and  has  acted  in  that  capacity 
since  the  organization  was  founded,  designin^ 
the  costumes  and  settings  for  all  their  produc- 
tions. His  costumes  for  "Polly"  have  won 
him  more  laurels. 

Mr.  Mullen  has  another  interesting  pro- 
ducing idea  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  early 
in  November.  He  is  planning  a  series  of 
Sunday  night  revue-recitals  (so  he  intends  to 
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call  them),  to  be  staged  at  the  Cherry  Lane, 
with  talented  youngsters  who  are  doing  other 
work  in  the  theatre  participating.  For  in- 
stance, Edith  Meiser,  Romney  Brent,  Eleanor 
Shaler  and  others  playing  in  the  Guild  revue, 
"The  Garrick  Gaieties,"  have  consented  to 
take  part  in  the  first  one  of  this  series.  The 
program  will  be  made  up  of  dance,  panto- 
mime, music  and  dramatic  features,  Mullen's 
idea  being  to  give  the  youthful  and  aspiring 
persons  a  chance  to  express  their  particular  in- 
dividuality in  ways  that  may  have  not  hitherto 
been  open  to  them.  Being  so  young  himself,  it 
is  natural  that  Mullen's  interests  are  con- 
cerned with  others  who  were  born  just  a  little 
this  side  or  the  other  of  the  present  century. 


On  a  black  ground,  large  teams  of  glistening  metallic  threads  enhanced  by  the  luminous  splendour  of  rayon  unite  in  a  design  of  simple  grandeur 
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This  modern  room  designed  and  executed  in  Paris 
illustrates  the  use  of  modern  Schumacher  fabrics 
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IN  the  bright,  hard  green  of  jade,  glisten- 
ing with  the  lustre  of  rayon  and  shining 
rhreads  of  gold,  this  design  superbly  com- 
bines grandeur  and  simplicity. 

From  edge  to  edge  the  brilliant  pattern 
>f  broad  interlacing  leaves  all  but  covers 
he  jet-black  ground.  Sweeping  in  lines, 
old  in  conception,  it  is  so  beautifully  pro- 
ortioned  and  balanced  that  it  can  be  used 
lccessfully  in  the  decoration  of  large 
ooms  or  small. 

Paul  Follot  himself— one  of  the  masters 
f  L'Art  Moderne— created  this  design.  Per- 
laps  you  remember  it  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
ion  of  Decorative  Arts  as  a  frieze  in  one  of 


the  rooms  of  "A  Modern  Embassy"?  Or 
saw  it  with  other  fabrics  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  F.  Schumacher  and  Company  in  the 
Roubaix-Tourcoing  pavilion? 

The  reserve  of  line,  the  conscious  simpli- 
fication characteristic  of  these  new  designs, 
are  both  soothing  and  refreshing. 

Your  own  decorator,  upholsterer  or  de- 
partment store  decorating  service  will  glad- 
ly arrange  to  have  you  see  these  Schumacher 
fabrics.  And  attend  to  their  purchase. 

How  to  have  a  more  Beautiful  Home 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  lavishly  either  of  time 
or  money  to  perfect  your  home.  Charming  homes, 


instinct  with  personality,  are  being  developed  for 
people  of  moderate  means.  There  are  many  too 
busy  to  devote  time  and  thought  to  such  an 
undertaking,  whose  beautiful  homes  bespeak  in- 
finite patience  in  the  creation  of  a  perfect  whole. 

How  this  can  be  done  for  you  at  no  greater 
expenditure  than  you  would  make  yourself  is 
explained  in  "Your  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator."  This  book  with  its  interesting 
story,  its  delightful  illustrations  in  color,  will  be 
sent  to  you  without  charge  upon  request  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.C-i  1 ,  60  West  40th 
St.,  New  York.  Importers,  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  to  the  Trade  only,  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  fabrics.  Offices  also  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Paris. 
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Helen  Freeman  in  the  leading  part  of  "The 
Happy  Hypocrite" 

FOR  several  seasons  Robert  Edmond 
Jones,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  our 
stage  designers,  has  been  directing  plays 
for  the  Provincetown  group,  also  acting 
as  an  associate  producer,  with  Kenneth  Mac- 
Gowan  and  Eugene  O'Neill,  of  various 
Greenwich  Village  offerings.  This  summer 
Norman-Bel  Geddes  had  his  first  fling  at  pro- 
ducing in  Paris,  where  he  sponsored  Eva  Le 
Gallienne  in  "Jehanne  d'Arc,"  and  he  is  now 
actively  engaged  with  Richard  Herndon,  an 
already  established  manager,  in  presenting 
plays  as  well  as  doing  the  decors  for  them. 
J 


The  Dancer,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  "The 
Happy  Hypocrite" 


well-known 


The  Happy  Hypocrite 

A    Play    That    Will    Be  Seen    at    the  Cherry  Lane 
Theatre  This  Season.    The  Stage  Productions  and  Cos- 
tumes Were  Designed  and  Executed  by  Joseph  Mullen 
By  THURSTON  MACAULEY 

A    third    name    has    recently 

been    added    to    this    group    of 

stage  artists  who  are  producing 

their   own   plays— a    name   less 

known    than   Jones  or   Geddes, 

but  one  that  is  full  of  promise 

for  future  achievements.     This 

is  Joseph  Mullen,  a  young  man 

just  twenty-three,  but  with  sev- 
eral  productions,   for  which  his 

setting     and     costume     designs 

have    brought    forth    no    small 

praise,  to  his  credit. 

Several    seasons    ago    the 

Cherry  Lane  Players— a  small, 

downtown  organization,   newer 

than  the  Provincetown— revived 

William    Congreve's   delightful 

Restoration  comedy,  "The  Way 

of  the  World."   Dennis  Cleugh, 

who   directed    it,    knew    Joseph 

Mullen   when    that    artist   was 

completing  his  studies  at  the 
Slade  School  in  London,  and  felt 
that  Mullen  more  than  anyone  else  would  be 
extremely  well  fitted  to  capture  the  delicate 
grace  and  charm  of  that  picturesque  period  in 
the  costumes  and  settings.  Those  who  jour- 
neyed by  circuitous  and  various  routes  to  see 
"The  Way  of  the  World"  were  well  repaid 
for  the  transportation  difficulties  involved  in 
going  to  Cherry  Lane.  Particularly,  due  to 
Mullen's  work,  which  did  much  to  add  to  the 
success  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  play. 
During  the  summer  just  past  Mullen  under- 
took his  first  producing  venture.  In  the  sunken 
gardens  on  the  Westchester  estate  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  near  Mount 
Kisco,  he  gave,  for  a  single  charity  perform- 
ance, his  own  pantomime  adaptation  of  Max 
Beerbohm's  "The  Happy  Hypocrite."  Of 
course,  Mullen  designed  the  costumes  and  set- 
tings— the  former  which  are  reproduced  here 
— adding  another  feather  in  his  cap.  For  his 
first  production  he  assembled  quite  an  inter- 
esting cast.  The  role  of  Jenny  Mere  was' 
played  by  Helen  Chandler,  whose  perform- 
ance last  season  in  "The  Wild  Duck"  lingers 
still  in  the  minds  of  theatre-goers.  Frank 
Conroy,  Helen  Freeman,  Cecil  Clovelly  and 
other  well-known  players  made  up  the  sup- 
porting cast. 

Those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  the  performance  of  "The  Happy  Hypo- 
crite" last  summer  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
that  it  is  to  be  played  in  New  York  this  sea- 
son. Since  most  of  those  who  appeared  in  it 
at  Mount  Kisco  are  now  in  the  current  sea- 
son's productions,  practically  the  same  cast 
will  present  the  pantomime  at  special  per- 
formances in  Cherry  Lane.  Just  now  the 
piece  playing  at  that  playhouse  is  a  revival 
of  John  Gay's  18th  Century  operetta,  "Polly," 
— the  sequel  to  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  seen 
here  a  few  seasons  ago. 

Mullen  is  the  Art  Director  of  the  Cherry 
Lane  Players  and  has  acted  in  that  capacity 
since  the  organization  was  founded,  designing 
the  costumes  and  settings  for  all  their  produc- 
tions. His  costumes  for  "Polly"  have  won 
him  more  laurels. 

Mr.  Mullen  has  another  interesting  pro- 
ducing idea  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  early 
in  November.  He  is  planning  a  series  of 
Sunday  night  revue-recitals  (so  he  intends  to 
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call  them),  to  be  staged  at  the  Cherry  Lard 
with  talented  youngsters  who  are  doing  oth'^ 
work    in    the   theatre   participating.      For   i' 
stance,  Edith  Meiser,  Romney  Brent,  Eleame 
Shaler  and  others  playing  in  the  Guild  revu 
"The   Garrick   Gaieties,"   have   consented 
take  part  in  the  first  one  of  this  series.     Tl 
program   will   be   made   up   of   dance,   pan' 
mime,  music  and  dramatic  features,  Mullei 
idea  being  to  give  the  youthful  and  aspiri 
persons  a  chance  to  express  their  particular 
dividuality  in  ways  that  may  have  not  hithe 
been  open  to  them.   Being  so  young  himself 
is    natural    that    Mullen's    interests   are    a 
cerned  with  others  who  were  born  just  a  li<    , 
this  side  or  the  other  of  the  present  centi 
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On  a  black  ground,  large  leaves  of  glistening  metallic  threads  enhanced  by  the  luminous  splendour  of  rayon  unite  in  a  design  of  simple  grandeur 
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This  modern  room  designed  and  executed  in  Paris 
illustrates  the  use  of  modern  Schumacher  fabrics 
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IN  the  bright,  hard  green  of  jade,  glisten- 
ing with  the  lustre  of  rayon  and  shining 
threads  of  gold,  this  design  superbly  com- 
bines grandeur  and  simplicity. 

From  edge  to  edge  the  brilliant  pattern 
of  broad  interlacing  leaves  all  but  covers 
the  jet-black  ground.  Sweeping  in  lines, 
bold  in  conception,  it  is  so  beautifully  pro- 
portioned and  balanced  that  it  can  be  used 
successfully  in  the  decoration  of  large 
rooms  or  small. 

Pajd  Follot  himself — one  of  the  masters 
of  L'Art  Moderne— created  this  design.  Per- 
haps you  remember  it  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  Decorative  Arts  as  a  frieze  in  one  of 

\ 


the  rooms  of  "A  Modern  Embassy"?  Or 
saw  it  with  other  fabrics  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  F.  Schumacher  and  Company  in  the 
Roubaix-Tourcoing  pavilion? 

The  reserve  of  line,  the  conscious  simpli- 
fication characteristic  of  these  new  designs, 
are  both  soothing  and  refreshing. 

Your  own  decorator,  upholsterer  or  de- 
partment store  decorating  service  will  glad- 
ly arrange  to  have  you  see  these  Schumacher 
fabrics.  And  attend  to  their  purchase. 

How  to  have  a  more  Beautiful  Home 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  lavishly  either  of  time 
or  money  to  perfect  your  home.  Charming  homes, 


instinct  with  personality,  are  being  developed  for 
people  of  moderate  means.  There  are  many  too 
busy  to  devote  time  and  thought  to  such  an 
undertaking,  whose  beautiful  homes  bespeak  in- 
finite patience  in  the  creation  of  a  perfect  whole. 
How  this  can  be  done  for  you  at  no  greater 
expenditure  than  you  would  make  yourself  is 
explained  in  "Your  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator."  This  book  with  its  interesting 
story,  its  delightful  illustrations  in  color,  will  be 
sent  to  you  without  charge  upon  request  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.C-i  i ,  60  West  40th 
St.,  New  York.  Importers,  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  to  the  Trade  only,  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  fabrics.  Offices  also  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Paris. 
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Wll  you 

find  the  way  to 


~3l 
your  Spanish   garden  f'~ 


rated   in 
domain. 


REAM  STUCCO.  Scarlet  hibiscus.  Black  iron  grilles.  High  above, 
the  whispering  fronds  of  a  coconut  palm.  A  great  red  jar  in  the  corner. 
A  table  set  for  luncheon  on  the  cool,  tiled  floor.  A  brilliant  splotch  of 
sun  on  the  wall.  Your  Spanish  garden?  Why  not?  .  .  .  You  can  have 
a  home  in  Coral  Gables  in  the  picturesque  manner  of  old  Seville,  deco- 
perfect  taste,  with  a  garden  that  takes  you  back  to  the  days  of  Spanish 
It  will   cost  you  no  more  than  an   ordinary  home  on  a  dingy  city  street 


— and  its  value  must  increase  as  the  city  plan  matures. 


Coral  Gables  is  being  built  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  designed  by  famous  ar- 
chitects, not  by  politicians.  Every 
home,  club,  hotel  or  business  build- 
ing must  conform  in  architecture 
and  planting  to  this  plan  that  carries 
on  the  Spanish  traditions  of  this  old 
Spanish  colony.  While  the  city  plan 
progresses,  while  the  University  of 
Miami  is  building,  while  the  private 
schools  and  country  clubs  are 
breaking  ground  for  their  new 
buildings — property  values  advance. 
And  so  many  substantial  projects 
are  under  way  that  such  an  ad- 
vance should  reasonably  continue 
for  many  years. 

Will  You 
Share  in  This   Prosperity? 

Home-builders  from  every  state  in 
the  Union  are  erecting  hundreds  of 
houses  that  stabilize  present  values, 
and  form  a  solid  base  for  even  greater 
affluence.  You  may  buy  but  a 
single  plot,  or  you  may  build  an 


Coral  Cables  Corporation  ad-19 

Administration  Building 

Coral  Gables,  Miami,  Florida 
Please  send  me  Rex  Beach's  story  on  the  miracle  of" 
Coral  Gables.   I  understand  that  this  places  me  under 
no  obligation. 

^(a  m  e 

Street 


City- 


State. 


estate  adjoining  the  new  Miami-Bilt- 
more  Hotel  in  Coral  Gables.  But 
you  cannot  escape  your  share  in  the 
general  prosperity  that  must  attend 
the  steady  growth  of  Miami  and  its 
environs.  Thousands  of  people  have 
attained  financial  independence.  It 
is  your  turn  now.  For  the  tide  of 
prosperity  has  only  begun  to  rise. 

The  Goupon  Tarings  You 
%ex  "Beach's  "Dramatic  Story  —free 

Rex  Beach  has  written  a  book  about  the 
miracle  of  Coral  Gables.  Send  for  it.  Bet- 
ter still,  come  and  see  for  yourself.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  the  special  trains  and  steam- 
ships that  we  run  at  frequent  intervals  to 
Coral  Gables.  If  you  should  take  one  of 
these  trips,  and  should  buy  property  at 
Coral  Gables,  the  cost  of  your  transportation 
will  be  refunded  upon  your  return.  Sign  and 
mail  the  coupon—  Now! 

Your  Opportunity 

Coral  Gables  property  has  been  steadily  ris- 
ing in  value.  Some  of  it  has  shown  a  ioo  per 
cent  increase  every  year.  Roger  Babson  says 
that  Florida  offers  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  money-making  of  all  the  states.  Yet 
building  plots  in  Coral  Gables  may  now 
be  secured  by  a  moderate 
initial  payment.  These 
plots,  for  homes  or  busi- 
nesses, are  offered  in  a 
wide  range  of  prices,  which 
include  all  improvements 
such  as  streets,  street 
lighting,  electricity  and 
water.  Twenty-five  percent 
is  required  in  cash,  the 
balance  will  be  distributed 


in    convenient    payments    over 
three  years. 


period    of 


The  facts  *About  Goral  gables 

Coral  Gables  is  a  city,  adjoining  the  city  of 
Miami  itself.  It  is  incorporated,  with  a  com- 
mission form  of  government.  It  is  highly 
restricted.  It  occupies  about  10,000  acres 
of  high,  well-drained  land.  It  is  four  years 
old.  It  has  100  miles  of  wide  paved  streets 
and  boulevards.  It  has  seven  hotels  com- 
pleted or  under  construction.  It  has  45  miles 
of  white-way  lighting  and  50  miles  of 
intersectional  street  lighting.  It  has  dxA 
miles  of  beach  frontage.  Two  golf  courses 
are  now  completed,  two  more  are  building. 
Two  country  clubs,  a  Military  Academy  and 
the  college  for  young  women  of  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Joseph,  are  now  in  actual  use.  A 
theatre  is  almost  completed.  More  than  one 
thousand  homes  have  already  been  erected, 
another  thousand  now  under  construction. 
Thirty  million  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
development  work.  Additional  plans  call  for 
at  least  twice  that  amount.  Seventy-five 
million  dollars  worth  of  property  has  already 
been  bought  in  Coral  Gables. 

Mr.  John  McEntee  Bowman  is  now  build- 
ing the  ten-million-dollar  hotel,  country 
club  and  bathing  casino  in  Coral  Gables  to 
be  known  as  the  Miami-Biltmore  Group. 
The  Miami-Biltmore  Hotel  will  be  opened 
in  January,  1926.  Coral  Gables  will  also 
contain  these  buildings  and  improvements, 
all  of  which  will  be  completed  within  a  few 
years: 

The  $15,000,000  University  of  Miami,  the 
$500,000  Mahi  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
a  $1,000,000  University  High  School,  a 
$150,000  Railway  Station,  a  Stadium,  a 
magnificent  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
other  remarkable  projects. 
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CORAL  GABLES 

40  Miles  of  Water  Front 
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IRTS  A   DECOR  ITION 


The  Spiral  Wrought  Iron  of  Old  Spain 

A  Craft  Inherited  from  the  Phoenicians  Who  Operated 

Mines  in  Spain  Centuries  Ago 

By  DOROTHY  BENT 


Hanging  lamp  of 
Spanish  wrought 
iron  with  fine 
spiral  decoration 
from  the  collection 
of  Miss  Lillian  Fox 


monious  relation  between  constructive  form 
and  beauty  of  design.  The  limitations  of  the 
material  have  here  absolutely  conditioned  the 
design  of  the  object,  but  the  unknown  smiths 
who  made  these  traceries  used  these  limita- 
tions to  aesthetic  advantage. 

The  statement   that  there  can   be  no  true 
freedom  except  within  bounds  applies  to  the 


Hanging  oil  lamp 
with  spiral  orna- 
mentation of  un- 
usual distinction 
from  the  collection 
of  Miss  Lillian  Fox 


AGAINST  rough  plaster  walls, 
no  decorative  detail  contributes 
more  charm  to  a  room  than  the 
spiral  wrought  iron  of  Spain. 
Through  the  graceful  pattern  of  its 
simple  intricacy,  the  spontaneous  irreg- 
ularity of  its  branching  arms,  the  rich 
depth  of  its  texture,  the  Tightness  of  its 
proportions,  its  silhouette  at  once  fo- 
cuses interest  wherever  it  appears,  and 
gives  to  any  decorative  composition  a 
compelling  fascination.  It  is  as  ex- 
quisitely feminine  as  an  ornament  of 
Moorish  jewelry,  yet  the  grimness  of 
iron  bespeaks  indomitable  masculine 
strength.  The  tendrils  of  its  scrolls 
add  a  living  beauty  to  any  surface 
against  which  it  is  placed,  much  as  if 
one  had  brought  inside  a  fragment  of 
a  flat,  pruned  fruit  tree  which  outside 
embroidered  white-washed  walls. 


All  photographs,  except  those  otherwise  credited,  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 


An    old    Spanish    firedog,    the    morillos 
often  assuming  amusing  shapes 


Spiral  design  is  found  in  the  ornamentation 
of  all  primitive  civilizations — on  pre-dynastic 
Egyptian  pottery,  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  on 
African  spears  and 
daggers,  on  Malaysian 
textiles  and  copper, 
in  Chinese  and  Indian 
painting —  seemingly 
the  source  from  which 
subsequent  decorative 
elements  were  derived. 
But  the  spirals  which 
are  the  characteristic 
embellishment  of  Span- 
ish wrought  iron  of  an 
early  date  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  nat- 
ural behavior  of  iron 
when  at  white  heat. 
Welded  and  pounded 
into  a  long  strip,  the 
iron  of  itself  tends  to 
droop  and  curl.  The 
smith  recognized  this  tendency  and  encour- 
aged it  by  building  his  forge  with  a  ridge  in 
the  centre  by  which  means  he  was  enabled 
more  easily  to  guide  and  manipulate  the  shape 
and  compactness  of  the  whorl. 

Thus,    iew   accessories   show   a   more   har- 


Toasting  forks  of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries,  the  spiral  being  the 
sole  form  of  embellishment 

arts  as  to  philosophical  thought.  The  Spanish 
smith  recognized  the  confines  of  his  materials 
and  wrought  within  them  a  transforming  free- 
dom and  perfection.  He  incorporated  the  self- 
suggested  detail  into  the  structure  of  the 
design  and  made  it  an  inherent  part  of  the 
completed  unit,  thereby  giving  us  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  the  spiral  form  in 
decoration. 

One  must  appreciate  these  splendid  objects 
the  more  when  one  realizes  the  crudity  of  the 
material  with  which  the  Spanish  smith  of  the 
thirteenth  century  started  his  work.  He  could 
secure  no  refined  bars  or  sheets  of  metal. 
Medieval  iron  was  smelted  by  a  simple  proc- 
ess in  remote  places  near  the  mines  and  made 
into  crude  ingots  of  a  size  which  could  be 
readily  transported.  These  bars  were  prob- 
ably analogous  to  the  puddle  bars  of  today 
and  needed  long  additional  working  over  the 
charcoal  fire  before 
they  became  refined  to 
a  point  where  work  on 
the  actual  objects  could 
be  begun.  Even  after 
the  discovery  that  a 
shaft  over  the  forge 
would  increase  the 
draught  and  reduce 
the  mass  to  a  molten 
state  making  possible  a 
quicker  refinement,  the 
tradition-bound   smith 


metal,  without  file  and  saw  and  drill, 
without   bolting  or   riveting,    tenoning 
or  mortising,  but  with  hot  metal,  with 
no  other  tools  than  hammer  and  anvil, 
forge    and    bellows,    tongs    and   chisel. 
With  the  iron  at  the  welding  point  of 
white  heat,  he  quickly  and  dexterously 
hammered  it  into  shape.     Whatever  he 
did,  he  must  do  quickly,  must  "strike 
while   the   iron   is   hot,"    for   the   heat 
went  out  of  the  iron  rapidly  and  the 
plasticity  of   the  metal  was  lost  as   it 
faded    to    a    glowing    red.      Rapidly, 
without  stopping  for  accurate  measure- 
ment of  a  beaten  strip,  guided  only  by 
his  eye,  he  would  cut  off  a  piece  which 
he   adjudged    the   proper   size    for    the 
part  of  the  design  he  was  constructing. 
Heating  it,  he  could  bend  or  turn  it  at 
will,    joining    it    firmly    to    the    other 
pieces  with  quick,  accurate  blows  of  his 
hammer.     This  method   of  working  resulted 
in  a  decisive  vigor  of  design  and  in  the  irregu- 
larity of  detail  which  constitutes  a  principal 
part  of  the  charm  of  the  pieces.     One  notices 
in  any  of  the  illustrations  that  no  two  of  the 
spirals  are  of  identical  size  or  inclination,  yet 


A  17th  Century  Spanish  trivet.  These 
were  made  in  sets  of  three  and  used 
as  supports  for  the  pots  in  the  embers 

they  are  all  harmoniously  combined  in  delight- 
ful repetition.  Designer  and  craftsman  in 
one,  the  smith  was  free  to  follow  his  own  de- 
signs, the  variety  of  which,  considering  that 
the  spiral  was  the  sole  form  of  decoration,  is 
a  criterion  of  his  skill  as  a  master  in  both 
positions. 


A  wrought  iron  rack  on  which  kitchen  utensils 

were   hung  for  the   Spanish   housewife,   a   rare 

example  of  spiral  adornment 


working  in  the  moun- 
tains or  in  rural 
hamlets  retained  his 
primitive  methods.  For 
this  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  place 
of  manufacture  of  any 
object  before  it  can  be  accurately  dated. 

The  articles  illustrated  herein  are  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  con- 
structed by  countryside  craftsmen  using  the 
processes  and  methods  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  smith  worked  then  without  cold 


I 


A  17th  Century  Spanish 

gridiron  with  spirals  on 

the    plate    and    on  1)\e 

handle 


The  working  of  iron  was  among  the  earli- 
est of  Spanish  crafts.  The  Phoenicians,  set- 
tled at  Marseilles  in  600  B.  C,  operated  mines 
in  the  interior  of  Spain.  It  soon  became  and 
remained  a  native  art.  The  Moor  had  no 
especial  interest  in  it,  the  crudity  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  8o) 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIAN 


FRANK    PARTRIDGE 

PRESENTS 

THE  FIRST  EXHIBITION  IN  AMERICA  OF 

OLD  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERY 


RARE  SPECIMENS  IN  THE 

OLD  STAFFORDSHIRE 

COLLECTION 


EXTREMELY  FINE  EQUES- 
TRIAN GROUP  OF  DUKE  OF 
CUMBERLAND  ATTIRED  AS 
ROMAN    EMPEROR. 

STATUETTE  OF  ALDERMAN 
BECKFORD.  LORD  MAYOR 
OF   LONDON. 

PORTRAIT  BUST  OF  THE  REV. 
GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

VERY  FINE  PAIR  OF  STATU- 
ETTES. FARMER  AND  WIFE. 
RICHLY   ENAMELLED. 

WONDERFULLY  MODELLED 
FIGURE  OF  A  LION.  9%  IN. 
HIGH.   12    IN.  LONG. 

A  PAIR  OF  IMPORTANT 
STATUETTES.  MAN  AND 
WOMEN,  IN  RARE  BEAUTY 
OF   COLORING. 


SPLENDID  PAIR  OF  SPANISH 
DANCERS,  EXQUISITE  IN  DE- 
SIGN   AND   COLOURING. 


A  GROUP  O 
HO  LDI  NG  CI 
ARMS,  WITH 
IN.   HIGH. 


A  WOM, 
ILD  IN  H 
NIMALS. 


DRINKING  CUP.  MOULDED 
REVERSIBLE  PORTRAITS  OF 
DR.  JOHNSON  AND  BOS- 
WELL. 

ANIMAL  FIGURES  BY 
T.    WH1ELDON 

TOBY   JUGS. 


On  View  until  December  31st 


OF  DRAWING  H 
COUNTED  BY  GREEN  AND  WHITE  PL 
5REEN  JACKET  AND  GREEN  BREECHES, 
HE    HORSE    A    RICH     BROWN    TRANSLUC 


a 


The  PARTRIDGE  collection  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
assemblage  of  old  Staffordshire  in  the  world.  It  includes  the 
work  of  the  famous  Ralph  Woods  and  Thomas  Whieldon,  which 
in  beauty  of  colouring  and  glaze  rivals  the  best  Chinese  porce- 
lains. This  occasion,  notable  in  the  annals  of  art,  offers  Amer- 
ican connoisseurs  a  comprehensive  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
finest  achievement  of  the  early  English  potters. 


NEW  YORK:  no.  6  west  fifty  sixth  street 

LONDON:     OPPOSITE  CHRISTIES 
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Artists  in  Stone  and  Bronze 


Looking  Back  Over  Some  of  the  Interesting  Modern  Art  Shown  in 

Paris    This  Summer 

By   ULLA1S  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 


IF  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
craved  by  most  Frenchmen  it  is  the  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  or,  if 
thev  already  have  the  ribbon  showing  they 
arc  "knights"  of  the  order,  then  they  «ave 
the  rosette  of  the  grade  of  "officer."  A 
French  lapel  undecorated  by  a  bit  of  colored 
ribbon  is  becoming  quite  unusual  these  days. 
And  how  the  political  wires  are  pulled  to  ob- 
tain the  coveted  decoration!  Fortunately,  to 
save  the  reputation  of  the  distinguished  order, 
many  crosses  are  most  meritoriously  given. 
It  all  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the  vari- 
ous men  who  happen,  for  the  moment,  to 
occupy  the  various  ministries. 


"Pigeons"  Done  in  liur- 
nislied  Copper  by  Chan  a 
Orloff.     A    Decoration  £ 

for    the    Home    of 
Fviadame     Lara     of 
the   Comedie   Fran-  *, "'• 


these  an, I  mam  another,  sensitive  and  alive 
with  youthful  grace,  are  now  charmingly 
esconsed  in  well-kept  private  gardens  in 
America. 

At  the  present  writing  one  of  Miss  Scud- 
der's  latest  garden  statues,  "The  Hoy  and  the 
Turtle,"  is  being  daily  admired  by  thousands 
of  visitors  as  they  stroll  past  its  leafy  setting 
in  a  corner  of  the  Decorative  Arts  Exposition. 
They  tell  me  that  the  French  Government 
has  wisely  bought  this  little  work.  I  hope 
so.  There  are  many  delightful  spots  in  the 
Jardin  de  Luxembourg  or  the  Pare  Monceau, 
where  it  might  be  -et  off  to  even  further 
advantage. 


At  present  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Public  Instruction,  M.  Anatole  de  Monzie, 
is  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  excellent  dis- 
cernment with  unofficial  ideas  about  life  and 
art.  In  the  last  promotion  issued  from  the 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  he  honored  several 
poets,  writers,  artists  and  musicians.  Among 
the  artists  honored  were  two  Americans  and 
one  Russian  sculptor  whose  works  are  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  art — Janet  Scudder, 
Jo  Davison  and  Ghana  Orloff. 

The  first  named  has  lived  and  worked  many 
years  in  France,  but  most  of  her  works  are 
to  be  found  in  American  parks  and  gardens 
and  not  a  few  museums.  Long  ago  in  Amer- 
ica she  began  her  career,  just  after  she  left 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  by  receiving  the 
commission  to  model  the  statue  for  the  Inde- 
pendence Building  and  the  "Justice"  for  the 
Illinois  Building  at  the  World's  Fair.  Very 
few  people  now  remember,  or  perhaps  have 
ever  heard  of,  these  two  early  figures.  I'll 
warrant,  however,  that  there's  an  army  of 
people  who  know  and  admire  the  sculptor's 
later  works.  Who  has  not  seen  somewhere 
or  other  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  "Pan" 
fountain  made  for  the  estate  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller?  And  who  has  not  fallen  in 
love  with  the  beautifully  modeled  figures  of 
the  "Pipes  of  Pan,"  the  "Flying  Cupid"  or  the 
"Little    Lady    of    the    Sea"    fountains.     All 


For  quite  some  time  now  Miss  Scudder 
has  not  occupied  herself  with  either  sculpture 
or  modeling.  She  has  taken  her  pen  in 
hand!  When  in  Florence  last  year  Norval 
Richardson   suggested   to  her   that   she   really 


ought  to  follow  the  mode  and  write  her 
memoirs.  For  the  fun  of  the  thing  she 
started,  and  Presto!  before  she  knew  where 
she  was,  the  memoirs — abridged,  it  must  be 
stated — were  being  published  monthly  in  one 
of  the  most  widely  read  women's  magazines 
in  America.  Now  they  are  being  published 
in  book  form  and  the  sculptor-turned-writer 
is  hoping  that  the  publishers  will  have  had 
the  sense  to  restore  all  the  "bits"  eliminated 
by  the  too  censorious  magazine  editor.  Hav- 
ing been  as  successful  with  pen  and  paper 
as  she  was  with  clay  and  bronze  she  then 
sat  down  and  turned  out  a  novel ! 

Now  that  the  novel  is  out  of  her  system 
and  several  publishers  are  clamoring  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  87) 


Table  Decoration  in  Green  Bronze  Designed  by  Cecil  Howard — Paris 
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PRESENTS  HIS  SUPREME  PERFUMES  FOR  SUBTLY  UNDERSTANDING  GIFTS  THAT  REVEAL  IN 
MYSTIC  FRAGRANCE  THE  MAGNETIC  PERSONALITY  BESTOWED  BY  THE  MONTH  OF  BIRTH 


JANUARY 

Brilliant,  original— before 
whom  the  heart  swings  as  a 
censer— changeful— gay  and 
sad  without  reason  — ever 
aspiring  —  the  fragrances  of 
January's  daughters  are 
Chypre— Styx— Muguet— Iris. 


MAY 

Dual  in  character  — ever 
aspiring  and  earthward  turn- 
ed— noble  desires  struggling 
with  life,— impatient  of  criti- 
cism, capricious,  but  of  deep 
sympathies-theirmagnetism 
is  accented  in  Parfum  Paris 
—  La  Rose  Jacqueminot  — 
Hei'otrope. 


FEBRUARY 

Sensitive,  sincere — limitless 
possibilities  for  strength  and 
weakness, with  depthsof  love 
unexpressed,  —  exquisite  in 
taste  —  builders  of  hoine  and 
happiness  —  for  them  Eme- 
raude — Violette  Pourpre — 
Lilas  Elanc  —  L'Origan. 


JUNE 


Unrest  of  spirit  and  body- 
ever  seeking  unknowable 
things — given  tothe  danger- 
ous sweetness  of  drifting  and 
dreaming-impulsive,  incon- 
stant, brilliant,  witty  — 
for  them  Jasmin  de  Corse — 
Muguet— La  Rose  Jacquemi- 
not and  L'Origan. 


MARCH 

Dominant  in  will,  brilliant  in 
mind,  that  which  they  desire, 
they  will  attain — ever  inde- 
pendent, their  charm  is  rare 
individuality —  magnetic 
power  to  attract,  expressed 
in  Emeraude — L'Ambre 
Antique  —  Styx  —  L'Or. 


JULY 


Ardent  and  impetuous  — 
gifted  with  words  to  sway 
men,  power  to  inspire  mag- 
netism, and  delicatein  tuition. 
Loving  life,  luxury,  beauty, 
theirs  are  the  fragrances  of 
Paris— L'Oeillet  France- La 
Rose  Jacqueminot. 


SEPTEMBER 

Secretive  and  mysterious- 
strong  to  like  and  dislike 
— dominant  will,  the  serene 
calm  of  power — fastidious, 
magnetic,  with  imperishable 
youth  and  deep  love  of  nature 
—  theirs  are  L'Origan — Styx 
- — Jasmin  de  Corse — Chypre. 


NOVEMBER 

Of  rare  poise,  keen  will — 
wielding  an  influence  on  all, 
loving  luxury,  exquisite  ap- 
parel, artistic  surroundings- 
demanding  attention,  but  of 
great  courage  and  originality 
—  for  November  born  are 
Emeraude— La  Jacinthe 
—L'Or  — Paris. 


APRIL 


Daughters  of  laughter  and 
tears,  whimsical,  changeful, 
swayed  by  the  senses,  yet 
true  and  generous  with  those 
they  love,  exquisite  taste, 
gleaming  wit— theirs  is  Par- 
fum Paris  —  Lilas  Pourpre — 
L'Effleurt  —  L'Ambreine. 


AUGUST 

Individuality  —  the  beauty  of 
noble  ideals — deeply  emo- 
tional and  flaming  to  anger, 
inspiring  to  others  but  fol- 
lowing their  own  will — ■ 
generous  yet  changeable 
—  for  them  —  Emeraude  — 
L'Effleurt  —  Violet  te 
Pourpre  —  Lilas  B'anc. 


OCTOBER 

Fascinating,  reckless,  with 
the  divine  gift  of  enthusiasm 
—joying  to  cast  the  die  with 
chance  — generous,  talented 
— prodigal  hands,  hearts  gay 
but  inconstant  reflected  in 
L'Ambre  Antique — L'Origan 
—  L'Oeillet  France. 


DECEMBER 

Swift  to  think  and  to  do  — 
volatile,  impulsive,  wholly 
individual,  gifted  for  music 
or  art — sensitive  to  praise  or 
blame — drawing  the  love  of 
others  and  loving  with  deep 
intensity— theirs  areChypre— 
L'Ambreine-Styx- L'Origan. 


COTYinc,  ■j/4&ifthS& 
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House  English  in  type  with  a  slate  roof  in  tones  of  green  and  purple,  upper  walls  of  buff  stucco  and  tapestry  brick  foundation 


Charming  Modern  Home 
at  Hartsdale 

This  Beautifully  Placed,  Interestingly  Constructed  House 
■       Is  the  Home  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Hall 


Living-room  of  Mr.  Hall's 
house  showing  the  massive 
stone  fireplace.  The  inner 
walls  are  finished  in  gray 
sand  and  the  fireplace  is  of 
quarried  stone  with  gray 
joints.  The  hearth  is  red 
tile  and  a  fine  wooden  ceil- 
ing has  exposed  beams  with 
matched  fir  dressed  planks 
laid  on  top  of  the  beams. 
The  ivoodwork  is  finished  to 
match  the  ceiling.  A  glimpse 
of  the  window  at  the  right 
shows  the  use  of  Truscon 
steel   casement    windows 


George  H.  Warln, 


Photos  by  J.  W.  Gillies 


The  floor  plan  at  the  right 
shows  the  spacious  arrange- 
ment of  the  living  room.  The 
dining  -  room  adjoining  is 
most  conveniently  placed  for 
the  use  of  kitchen  and  pantry 
and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  this  ground 
floor  is  the  sun  parlor  which 
opens  off  the  living-room.  A 
wise  arrangement  is  the 
placing  of  maid's  room  and 
bath  on  the  first  floor 
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New  Note  in  Architecture 

Expressive  Design  in  Iron  Gives  Unique  Interest 

to  a  New  York  Business  Building 

By  MATLACK  PRICE 

Howard  Greenlty,  Architect  Ironwork  by  Edgar  Brandt 

THE  architectural  millenium  which  was  to  usher  in  a  new  style 
has  been  so  long  on  its  way  that  most  ot  us  have  long  since 
given  up  hope  of  its  arrival.  Yet,  if  we  had  looked  beyond 
our  own  shores  we  might  have  seen  it  emerging,  these  past 
few  years,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Arts  Deeoratifs  in  Paris — a  style  by  no 
means  akin,  in  any  way,  to  the  brief  Art  Nouveau  of  the  nineties. 
That  was  a  symptom  of  acute  esthetic  restlessness  and  it  died  a  natural 
death  because  it  was  based  on  no  sound  principles  of  design. 

The  style  of  the  Arts  Decoratif  is  a  very  different  thing,  as  any- 
one of  perception  will  see  in  examining  the  new  premises  of  Cheney 
Brothers  in  New  York 

The  concept,  in  the  first  place  was  a  bold  one,  and  the  plans  and 
general  scheme  of  design  were  the  work  of  that  by-no-means  timid 
architect  Howard  Greenley,  who  has  displayed  such  a  high  order  of 
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Three  views  of  the  new  Cheney  Building.     Above,  the  entrance  from  the 
vestibule,  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  the  magnificent  wrought-iron  door- 
way; and  below,  a  standard  in  wrought-iron  upon  which  the  silks  are  draped, 
both  doors  and  standard  designed  by  Edgar  Brandt 

imagination  and  achievement  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
annual  Silk  Shows,  the  French  Exposition,  the  Architectural  League 
and  Colgate's  new  place  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  execution,  carried  out  from  Mr.  Greenley's  designs,  is  from 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  artist-craftsmen  of  modern  France — Edgar 
Brandt.  Of  the  peculiar  quality  and  significance  of  his  work  more 
will  be  said  in  a  moment. 

The  design  of  the  Cheney  premises  affects  the  first  three  stories  of 
the  exterior,  and  is  concentrated,  within,  in  the  foyer  and  show-room. 
Tall  windows,  two  stories  high,  are  framed  in  black  and  gold  iron 
and  disclose,  within,  iron  balconies  for  the  display  of  long  drapes  of 
silk.  Nor  would  there  be,  in  this,  anything  very  remarkable  if  a 
conventional  type  of  ironwork  had  been  used  instead  of  the  work 
of  Edgar  Brandt. 

Architecturally,  of  course,  it  was  an  admirable  device  to  unify  the 
two  stories  by  tying  them  together  with  tall  windows,  but  it  is  an 
inescapable  fact  that  the  element  of  interest  in  the  craft  work  of  the 
artificer  steals  one's  attention  from  the  work  of  the  architect. 

The  doors,  certainly,  must  impress  even  the  least  perceptive  ob- 
server as  being  unique  not  only  in  design  but  in  workmanship  as  well. 
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The  piece  in  the  center  is  a  late  walnut  renaissance  Italian  Credenza 
upon  which  is  placed  the  Stormoguide  in  Italian  walnut  and  back 
of  the  Credenza  is  a  piece  of  renaissance  Italian  brocade.  The  two 
chairs  are  renaissance  Italian  with  seats  and  backs  in  red  velvet. 
The  mirror  and  candlesticks  are  Italian  renaissance  pattern. 


BECAUSE  of  its  accuracy, 
beauty,  and  daily  usefulness, 
the  Stormoguide  is  a  most 
valuable  and  acceptable  Christ- 
mas gift.  It  serves  the  recipient 
every  day  throughout  the  year 
in  a  countless  number  of  ways 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
thought  fulness  of  the  giver.  Fur- 
thermore, it  makes  a  most  appro- 
priate accessory  of  interior 
decoration,  whether  the  room  is 
done  in  conformity  with  historic 
periods,  or  where  purity  of  style  is 
only  secondary. 


lycos 

Stormoguide 


Stormoguide  2554, 
as  illustrated,  has  a 
5  inch  silver  metal 
dial,  set  in  a  J  inch 
frame,  mahogany 
stand,  7V2  inches 
wide  at  base.  Highly 
polished,  it  is  an  or- 
nament to  any  home, 
club  or  office. 

Price  $50.00. 


The  Stormoguide  Forecasts  Weather 
As  a  Good  Clock  Tells  the  Time 


THE  Stormoguide  is  a  scientifically  accurate 
forecasting  instrument,  made  so  simply  that 
anyone  can  read  it  at  a  glance.  It  makes  an  ideal 
gift  for  any  occasion,  and  is  particularly  useful  and 
valuable  in  offices,  clubs  and  your  own  home. 

With  all  the  information  printed  on  its  dial,  the 
Stormoguide  tells  you  what  the  weather  will  be 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  advance — so 
you  can  arrange  tomorrow's  golf  to-day. 


Instead  of  "Rain,"  "Change"  and  "Fair,"  so  un- 
satisfactory to  the  amateur  weather  forecaster,  com- 
plete forecasts  are  shown  on  the  Stormoguide  dial ; 
"Fair  and  warmer,  followed  by  wind  and  rain," 
"Storm  brewing  in  the  direction  of  the  wind," 
"Clearing,  high  wind  accompanied  by  squalls  and 
cooler,"  "Clear  tonight."  If  the  storm  threatens, 
you  can  postpone  that  run  on  the  yacht  without 
embarrassment  to  yourself  and  friends. 


If  for  any  reason  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
a  Stormoguide,  one  will  be  sent  direct  upon  receipt 
of  price — $50.00,  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

Sole  Manufacturers 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Canadian  Plant,  lycos  Building,  Toronto 
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A  Compact  but  Homelike 
Colonial  Cottage  Built  for  Two 

This  Picturesque  Hip-Roofed  Dwelling,  Savoring  of  the  Dutch  Colonial,  Was 
Designed  by  Kenneth  Dalzell,  Architect  of  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  for  His  Parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Dalzell.  The  Fagade  is  of  Brick,  Ends  of  Hand-Rived 
Cypress  Shingles,  Gables  of  Wide  Colonial  Siding  and  a  Shingled  Roof,  Left  to 
Weather.  Not  Only  is  the  Colonial  Custom  of  Employing  a  Diversity  of  Materials 
a  Salient  Point  of  Beauty,  but  the  Deep  Overhang  of  the  Roof  in  Front  Lends  an 
Air  of  Homely  Charm 


First  floor  plan  showing  Second  floor  plan  with  not 
compact  arrangement  of  an  inch  of  waste  space  in 
space.  Note  service  section  the    arrangement 


In  this  sitting  room  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  house  ivarm  gray  stippled  walls  and  white 
woodwork  are  used  with  oak  floors,  stained  tobacco  brown 
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A  New  England  Home  in  Palatial 
Elizabethan  Style 

(Continued  from  page   /<>' 

intended    as   a   prototype,   and    the  Italian  furniture,  welded  together 

architect    hastens    to    explain    that  by    the    look    of    age,    an    illusion 

the  house  "was  never  designed;  it  gained   by   smoking   the  walls   and 

just    naturally    grew    out    of    the  ceiling  with   a   kerosene  torch,   are 

peculiarities    of    the    site."      The  extraordinarily  effective, 
topography  of  the  four-acre  estate         The     library,     from     which     a 

embraces    a     rocky    crest,    on    the  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock 

highest     point    of    which     it    was  leads  through   ramparts  of   rhodo- 

built    and     the    plan    follows    the  dendrons  and  aisles  of  barberry  to 

contour   of   the    ridge   as  it  slopes  the    Sound,    is    one    of    mediaeval 

to    the    eastward,    thus    providing  splendor;    although    it    is    in    the 

for  the  series  of  levels,  responsible  dining    room,    reached    through    a 

for  diversity  and   charm.  seductive   stone   walled    entry,   the 

From  the  encircling  drive  skirt-  connecting  link  between  the  main 
ing  the  north  shore,  the  outline  of  floor  levels,  by  way  oi  a  short 
the  house,  glimpsed  through  the  flight  of  tile-faced  steps,  that  the 
tall  oaks  and  the  masses  of  trans-  decorative  treatment  of  the  in- 
planted  cedar,  blue  spruce,  rhodo-  terior  reaches  its  climax, 
dendrons  and  barberry  of  the  more  Of  similar  proportions,  but  not 
intimate  planting,  is  distinguished  a  precise  prototype  of  the  Davan- 
by  a  succession  of  gables  and  van'-  zati  Palace,  though  strongly  sug- 
ous  roof  levels  of  pleasing  lines,  gestive  of  its  regal  air,  is  the  din- 
from  the  center  of  which  rises  in  ing  room  where  a  magnificent 
impressive  fashion  a  center  tower,  beamed  ceiling,  its  supporting  tim- 
easily  the  dominant  note  in  the  bers  upheld  by  corbels,  its  plaster 
composition.  between  the  beams  tinted  a  celes- 

Reminiscent   in  some   degree  of  tial  blue,  strikes  the  most  spectacu- 

Elmley    Lodge,    England,    erected  lar  note. 

in  the  re!gn  of  Charles  I,  formerly  Upon  the  chimney  breast  over 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Earl  the  antique  fireplace  and  mantel 
of  Warwick  but  now  the  property  of  Italian  caen  stone  hangs  the 
of  Sir  Henry  Townshend,  it  armorial  bearings  of  the  Town- 
shows  the  same  high  chimney  send  fan:ily,  richly  carved  and 
shafts,  picturesqueness  of  outline  beautifully  illumined  in  poly- 
and  diversity  of  treatment,  but  is  chrome  ornament, 
lacking  the  continuous  range  of  Ir  is  in  the  attention  to  detail, 
windows  and  the  lavish  ornament  so  notable  a  feature  of  Mr. 
between  the  Gothic  and  the  Whiting's  work  that  the  architect 
Italian  styles  of  that  period.  gains    his    most    aesthetic    effects, 

The  fenestration  with  its  inter-  and  the  extensive  use  of  decorative 

esting   grouping   of    English    case-  tile   for  floor  base  and   border   as 

ment  windows  of  leaded  glass,  its  also  for  stair  risers  adds  a  peculiar 

Feudal    openings    in    the    central  interest  to  the  general  effect   and 

turret,  agreeable  roof  dormers  and  a    colorful    note    in    keeping   with 

embayed  windows  of  the  pictorial  the   Italian   interior.     The  ornate 

Elizabethan   type,   lends  character  grilles,     gilded,     that     cover     the 

and   variety   to   the   wall   surfaces  radiators  are  a  case  in  point  and 

and  an  elegance  to  the  building.  such     piquant     architectural     and 

Strongly  entrenched  on  its  decorative  features  as  deep  em- 
rocky  eminence  composed  of  the  brasured  windows,  a  recessed 
same  wave  washed  granite  as  the  frame  for  a  brilliant  wall  mural, 
base  and  superstructure  are  built,  the  decorative  lunette  by  Everett 
the  house  raises  its  storied  height  Shinn,  surmounting  a  door  or  nail 
far  above  the  water  line  by  a  studded  portals  of  ancient  mien 
series  of  three  foundation  levels,  are  notes  in  the  decorative  scheme, 
each  of  which  is  capped  by  a  The  lighting  fixtures,  following 
unique  and  very  delightful  flagged  Italian  precedent,  are  exquisitely 
terrace,  from  which  the  marvel-  wrought  and  the  sturdy  plant 
ously  beautiful  scenic  aspect  floors  of  primitive  joinery  were 
stretches  away  at  one's  feet.  laid  by  men  who  learned  the  craft 

A     massive     battened     entrance  as  boatbuilders  in  the  marine  coun- 

door   of    oak,    set    in    a   segmental  tries  of  Europe, 
arch   of  granite,   on   the   northern         While  nature  itself  has  supplied 

facade    gives    access    to    the    hall  an  enviable  setting  for  the  Town- 

where  a  colorful  flagged  pavement,  send  house,  the  architect  has  skil- 

superb     woodwork     of     primitive  fully  developed  its  natural  beauties 

joinery   in    the   bold    character   of  by    sane    and    simple    but    always 

early    craftsmanship    are    in    close  tremendously       effective       means, 

harmony    with     the    architectural  Where  vast  boulders,  outcroppings 

treatment.  of    the    native    granite,    appear    in 

The  living  room  which  with  close  proximity  to  the  house,  they 
the  hall  adjoining  commands  have  been  treated  as  important  fac- 
from  the  loggia  an  inspiring  and  tors  in  the  landscape  architecture 
alluring  vista  of  the  blue  water  of  and  their  charm  enhanced  by  pro- 
file Sound  and  the  purpling  fuse  and  piquant  planting, 
shores  of  distant  Long  Island  car-  Rugged  stone  retaining  walls  were 
ries  out  the  sumptuous  note  that  introduced  to  define  the  grade  and 
marks  the  decorative  treatment,  wherever  possible,  flights  of  steps 
Its  richly  beamed  ceiling,  delight-  have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock  in 
ful   gallery,    rare    tapestries,    early     preference  to  artificial  masonry. 
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Dramatica  Americana 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

that    the    very    fact    that    he    says  under  the  title  of  "Dear  Father" 

there   are  such   thousands   instinc-  and   arbitrarily  given   the   title  of 

tively  makes  his  audience  believe,  one  of  its  author's  best  sellers  in 

against    its   better   judgment,    that  order  further   to   pop  the  interest 

there  are  not.     The  "I'll  tell  you"  of   his   followers   in   America,   the 

mood  in  drama  is  a  dangerous  one.  exhibit   is   found   to   be   the  exces- 

An  audience  does  not  relish  being  sively    tony    and    excessively    epi- 

told ;  what  it  wants  is  simply   to  grammatic     sort     of     affair     that 

be  shown;  it  reserves  the  right  to  appears    to    enchant    the    author's 

tell   itself  what  it  wants  to  after  peculiarly  considerable  public.   It  is 

the  dramatist  has  shown  it.     Em-  a  financial  success,  of  course;  and, 

phasis  in  argument  weakens  argu-  of  course,  it  has  been  praised  ec- 

ment  in  drama.    A  soft  voice  turn-  statically    by   the    species   of    folk 

eth  away  doubt.  who    are    given    to    mistaking    the 

The  play  is  admirably  acted  by  butler  for  the  host. 

a  company  headed  by  Miss  Chrys-  Mr.  Aden's  vogue  is  still  going 

tal  Heme.     And  it  has  been  dex-  at  top  speed.     He  is  the  subject 

terously  produced  by  the  author.  of    dinner-table    conversation;    his 

*****  name    is   mentioned   wherever   the 

A     ,        .    ^           .        ,..       1       j  better-grade  jazz  bands  hold  forth; 

A  play  that,  on  the  other  hand,  ,           • .    ..        •           tu       j 

,        t            •       1      <.   a      1         a:  the  maid  stays  in  on   1  hursdays  to 

has    been    aimed    at   the    box-office  ,  ,  .    ,  ^ '      c  ..            ,XT   '. 

.  ,  . ,    .,    r 1  .      ..    *        v  •  read  his  latest  fictions.     We  note 

with  both  fists,  that  contains  very  .         ,  .,                   .,    .     ,        . 

,-    .         iv        r        ,.     -r   ,        -J  in    the    daily    press    that    he    is 

little    calling    tor    dignified    cnti-  ,  .               J                                    , 

,    t    fi,  t              «.     1  making   more    money   every   week 

cism,    but    that    nevertheless    un-  ,        ^5,,             TT      ,          ,  A    •      . 

,                       ,    ,             ii-  than    1  homas  Hardy  and  uerhart 

corks  some  good,  hearty  laughs  is  TT                    ,               j    •      11  *.l  • 

t            o      i-     >     imr    1     c-          »  Hauptmann  have  made  in  all  their 

Lynn    btarling  s      Weak    bisters.  ,.                           ,,           ,,      j      .1,  ^ 

T  J                     te           ,                    .    ^  lives ;  we  are  told  on  all  sides  that 

I   must  warn  you,   however,    that  ,  ■                    ,                         •  .». 

,      ,                    f    /     ,             ,        .  something    must    be    wrong    with 


the  humor  is  of  the  low  order,  in 
case  you  are  the  sort  of  person  who 


the    person    who    cannot    find    de- 

t  light  of  the  psyche  in  his  art  con- 
needs  such  a  warning.  But,  as  1  r  •  tt-  <<•-,  u  ,.»  en 
,  ,-  ,  j  •  i_  fections.  His  (jreen  Hat  nils 
have  often  observed  in  the  past,  ,  iL  ,  •  ,  ,.,  •  ,  ,  11 
,  .  .  u  .1  1  the  theatre  nightlv  with  hundreds 
laughter  seems  to  me  to  be  the  last  ,  ,  ,  r  ,  1 
.  •  •  .  ,  ,  .  ^  i_  u  1  upon  hundreds  of  overdressed  pro 
thing  in  the  world  that  should  be     ,  /L__- x__  _  ..: : „j 

labeled.       Whatever     makes     one 

laugh    is,    for    the    laugher,    the 

right     brand     of     jocosity.       Mr. 


letarians  eager  for  a  vicarious  ad- 
venture in  pseudo-modish  adul- 
tery ;  his  prose  volumes  go  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  clerks  in  the  book- 
shops have  to  stop  periodically  to 
often    not    exactly    the    kind    that         u    a  •  -Ju    c     t      w>. 

,,    r    ,    ,        }  .  .        rub    their    arms   with    St.    Jacobs 

would    find   favor   in  a   young  la-     r\\     .u     u     1        u         u     j     „  •», 
,.    ,   n  .  ,  .  .      ,        }        6.  Oil;   the   bank  where   he   deposits 

dies    finishing  school — or,  perhaps    1  ■         •       •  11  j  *     u  :u  _ 

6.  1  ;       his  gains   is  compelled  to   build  a 

more  accurately-among  the  teach-     new    add;tion    weekly       And    hi$ 

ers  in  such  a  school    but  it  has  a  „These     Charmi         p       le»     fol. 

Rabelaisian     sauce     that     gratifies  ,ows   jn   the           d  train   of 

many   of    us   who   relish    a   horse-  ■          h  jg  a     ;mcrack. 

laugh  above  a  delicate  titter.  ^         how             is    a    shrewd 

The  playwright  dredges  up  his  trad          and     knows               h     t0 

humor    from    the    situation    of    a  her  in  the       ld  wh;le  the       ; 

group  of  daughters  of  joy  brought  .g         d      He  ig  astufe             h  tQ 

into  contact  with  the  members  of  knQW   that  his   d       in   court  will 

a  New  England  community.     H.s  undoubtedIy    be    short>    and    that 

first  act  is  not  particularly  amus-  S0Qn  he  wQ1  be  s     erseded  in  the 

ing,    and   h.s  last  act   drops   with  lar     fayor     b       another     and 

something  of  a  thud;  but  his  mid-  :„,,„ij.,  ™„j:„„„  ..,.:*„.      p..»  ^, 


die    act   reaches    the   level    of    au- 


equally  mediocre  writer.     But  for 

the  moment  he  is  monarch  of  all 

thent.c  comedy     The  play   at  bot-  he  g           s      Hig  lords  and  ladies 

torn,   is  the   old   one  of   the  pious  and  d           menials  and  Deauvillc 

hypocrite  who  suffers  a  final  un-  hotels   and   Mayfair   flats   and   in. 

masking      It  is  only  in  certain  of  sistentl       sibilant     whiskevs     and 

its    details    and    in    certain    of    its  soda  for  the  moment  hold  the  cen. 

lines   that   it  approaches  to   fresh-  tre    of    the    sta           And    his        •. 

ness.     There  is  one  scene  in   the  are    the        ide    of    dubious 

second   slice  of   the  entertainment  drawing-rooms  and  unquestionable 

that    hits    off    with    uncommonly  servants-  quarters.     Let  us  not  be 

good  observation  and  memory  the  one   tQ   eny     him   his                     d 

species  of  lad.es  who  figure  in  it.  nnandal     fortune<       But>     at    the 

And   the  casting  in  this  phase  oi  same   tim      let  us   not  be  one   t0 

he  exhibit,  no  less  than  the  direc-  confuse    that    fortune    with    repu. 

.on,  is  excellent     In  sum,  a  play  taWe  artistic  endeavor. 

that  is  of  box-office  stuff  all  com-  c     n  Maude  k  the  sfar  of  this 

pact,  a  play  that  is  as  crude,   for  most    recent    Aflen    di     lay    and 

the  major  part    as  a  longshoreman  iyes    Qne     of     hjs              able,     if 

at  a  five  o  clock  tea,   a  play  that  conyentional   perf0rmances.     The 

has  little  quality  save  in  the  mat-  Wel    Miss  Edna  Best  comes  f 

ter  of   the   middle-act  episode   al-  En  land   t0   adorn   the   presenting 

luded  to— but  a  play  that  will  give  co*ny 
you,    if   you    at    all   resemble   me, 
some  eminently  tonic  guffaws. 

The  last  sentence  may  lead  my 

"These    Charming    People"    is  reader   to   suspect   that    I    mistake 

another   of   Mr.    Michael    Arlen's  comeliness  for  acting  ability.     To 

efforts.      Done   originally   overseas  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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fold  Screen  representing  "The  Eight  Immortals." 

Applications  of  emerald  jade,  white  jade,  dark  green  jade,  muttonfat  jade,  coral,  lapis  lazuli, 
agate  and  crystal. 

From  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Peking. 

Kien  Lung  Period  (Early  18th  Century) 


**aiYriSiMk*» 


Round  Modern  Chinese  Rug  of  unusual  design — one  of  the 
many    fine    specimens    in    our    collection. 


Hunter    on    horseback,    holding    in    the    left    hand    a 

trophy  of  the  hunt. 

Tang   Period    (8th   Century) 

The    horse    is    dappled    gray,    black    and    red.      Very 

rare    specimen. 


Porcelains 

Jades 

Paintings 

Lamps 

Pottery 

Rugs 


DURING  this  month  Exhibition  of  the  Jan 
Kleijkamp  Collection  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Paintings,  which  is  a  selection  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  Petrucci  and  Baron  von  der 
Heydt  collections. 
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The  First  Art  Exhibitions  of  the  Season      The  Spiral  Wrought  Iron  of  Old  Spain 


(Continued  from  page  58) 


Pamela  Bianco,  a  wood  carving  by 
Robert  Laurent,  and  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings' large  canvas,  "New  York." 

Cummings  is  one  of  our  few 
first-rate  poets.  He  also  wrote  the 
finest  piece  of  prose  to  come  out 
of  the  recent  war,  "The  Enormous 
Room."  This  work,  roughly,  is 
a  bright  Dostoevskyan  "House  of 
the  Dead."  In  the  last  paragraph 
of  that  book,  Cummings  sees 
America  from  the  ship  that  lias 
brought  him  from  his  prison  in 
France. 

"The  tall,  impossibly  tall,  city 
shoulderingly  upward  into  hard 
sunlight,  leaned  a  little  through  the 
octaves  of  its  parallel  edges,  lean- 
ingly  strode  upward  into  firm, 
hard,  snowy  sunlight ;  the  voices  of 
America  throbbed  with  smokes  and 
hurrying  dots  which  are  men  and 
which  are  women  and  which  are 
things  new  and  curious  and  hard 
and  strange  and  vibrant  and  im- 
mense, lifting  with  a  great  ondu- 
lous  stride  firmly  into  the  im- 
mortal sunlight." 

His  "New  York"  canvas  is  an 
attempt  to  express  this  paragraph 
of  poetry  in  paint.  He  has  a  nude 
in  a  small  red  hat  and  in  green 
shoes  against  a  background  of  our 
leaning  city  and  what  should  be 
snowy  sunlight.  In  the  foreground 
there  is  a  bit  of  cold  bay  and  a 
rather  animal-like  liner  tossing  on 
it.  The  woman  is  "new  and 
curious  and  hard  and  strange  and 
vibrant"  only  in  intention.  She  is 
not  well-realized.  The  painting 
and  design  are  too  loose  to  be  sig- 
nificant. Nevertheless,  Cummings 
does  communicate  the  curious  im- 
pervience  of  the  New  York 
woman,  the  resilience  and  coldness 
of  her  flesh,  her  steely,  irrefragable 
innocence,  despite  knowledge  and 
exploration. 

About  the  exhibition  of  portraits 
by  Philip  A.  De  Laszlo,  M.  V.  O., 
at  Knoedler's  new  galleries  there  is 
nothing  to  say.  They  are  fashion- 
able portraits  of  fashionable  per- 
sons, and  one  or  two  ambassadors. 

Of  greater  importance  was  the 
exhibition,  in  another  room  at 
Knoedler's,  of  portrait  etchings  by 
Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Whistler, 
Degas,  Rodin  and  Zorn  ;  and  most 
important  of  all,  four  lithographs 
by  Ingres.  Whistler  and  especially 
Zorn  seemed  flashy  next  to  the 
others.  The  drawing  of  these  four 
rare  Ingres  lithographs  is  masterly. 

My  feeling  was  that  the  color 
of  the  Basque  country  was  too 
bright  in  the  paintings  of  the 
brothers  Valentin  and  Ramon  de 
Zubiaurre  exhibited  at  the  Duden- 
sing  Galleries.  Otherwise  the 
brothers  paint  pleasantly  in  a 
pictorial,  representational  sense. 
They  both  have  the  Zuloaga  trick 
of  posing  a  large  figure  against  a 
distant  countryside:  a  Spain  of 
little  sun-white  villages  on  sudden 
hill  tops.  The  flaming  reds  and 
the  warm  rather  Mediterranean 
greens  are  pretty,  the  Basque  folk 
are  strong  and  mellow  as  solera, 
the     marvelous     Spanish     sherry; 


these  seem  to  be  people  of  a  fat 
countryside  as  they  play  their 
games  of  pe/o/a  in  their  simple 
clothes  and  tight  swaggering  hn'ina 
covered  heads.  It  is  a  very  roman- 
tic picture  of  the  Basque  country, 
why  should  one  interfere  to  say 
with  Pio  Baroja,  the  famous 
Basque  novelist,  that  Basque  Spain 
is  a  cold,  narrow,  oppressive  place, 
since  neither  description  has  aught 
to  do  with  painting  as  an  art? 

The  three  most  interesting 
painters  in  the  New  Art  Circle 
exhibition  at  the  Neumann  Gal- 
leries were,  obviously,  Walt 
Kuhn,  Max  Weber  and  Charles 
Sheeler.  Mr.  Kuhn's  "Battle 
Scene"  enacts  the  opera-bouffe 
quality  of  the  Napoleonic  war 
period,  which  is  so  ludicrous  in  the 
pages  of  Stendhal. 

Mr.  Kuhn's  other  canvas  of  a 
seated  woman  is  also  distinctive. 
The  woman  is  huge,  with  a  round, 
fat,  complacent  face  framed  by  a 
big  picture  hat.  She  wears  a 
soiled  satin  bodice,  coyly  decorated 
by  three  worn  dark  blue  rosettes, 
and  murky  red  tights.  There  is 
absolutely  no  story  in  this  canvas ; 
it  is  just  cultivated  painting. 

Louis  Bouche,  Charles  Demuth 
and  Juan  Gris  were  the  bright 
stars  at  the  fine  exhibition  of 
American  artists  shown  at  the 
Daniel  Galleries.  Mr.  Bouche's 
"Archybooches"  is  of  a  cat  with 
such  wisdom  as  to  make  a  Cassa- 
nova  blush.  This  cat  obviously 
has  been  molded  by  the  outraged 
missiles  of  despairing  backyards. 
A  cynic  and  a  man  very  much 
about  town,  his  non-committal 
eyes  display  a  knowledge  of  life 
which  only  the  devil  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy.  "Archybooches" 
is  a  "hard  (charming)  character." 
Mr.  Demuth 's  apples  are  not  to 
be  eaten,  they  are  much  too  mag- 
nificent. They  are  composed  of 
the  most  perfect  water  colors  that 
I  saw  in  the  past  month,  Vlaminck 
unexcepted. 

The  New  Gallery's  exhibition 
of  eight  American  and  eight 
European  artists  was  provocative 
and  stimulating.  There  was  the 
pink  opulence  of  a  seated  blonde 
woman  by  Grigoriev ;  a  sparkling 
Vlaminck  water  color  of  a  tree 
vibrant  with  the  blood  of  the  soil 
visibly  coursing  through  its 
branches,  which  grow  into  a  radi- 
ant blue-green  sky;  a  dazzling 
water  color  of  the  Seine  at  La 
Rochelle  by  Signac,  arranged  in  a 
fruitful  design;  a  half-draped 
nude  by  Matisse,  composed  with 
all  his  inimitable  sensibility;  a 
studious  landscape  by  the  all  too 
rarely  exhibited  Kisling;  and  the 
Picasso  influenced  Modigliani's 
two  mock-pietistic  ladies  with  egg 
shaped  heads  on  necks  like  columns. 

Among  the  Americans  was  A.  B. 
Davies  with  a  modest  message 
concerning  "Flowers  and  Oxen"; 
the  realistic  "The  Plowman"  by 
Chapin,  full  of  a  heavy  strength; 
and  a  spirited  and  entertaining 
"Fighting  Cocks"  by  Biddle. 


(Continued  Ji 

material  not  being  attractive  to 
luxurious  Oriental  taste  which  pre- 
ferred  working  in  gold  and  silver 
with  file  and  saw,  but  it  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
resistant,  proud  Spanish  tempera- 
ment. The  Basque  provinces, 
most  remote  from  the  influence  of 
the  invaders,  have  always  been 
rich  in  ironwork,  although  from 
Catalonia  and  from  Seville  come 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
primitive  art.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  with 
the  change  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture, the  rejas,  grilles,  elaborate 
locks  and  knockers  and  iron 
stretchers  on  furniture  became  the 
definite  embellishment  of  the  aus- 
tere and  simple  Spanish  architec- 
ture. The  cruder  results  of  the 
older  method  remained  in  the 
humbler  rooms  of  the  homes,  and 
it  is  in  the  kitchens  that  we  must 
look  for  the  objects  which  have 
since  arrived  at  their  proper  artis- 
tic evaluation  on  the  walls  of 
many  rich  apartments  in  other 
countries. 

The  wide  walls  of  the  kitchen 
of  the  Spanish  houses  were  bare 
and  of  rough  texture.  In  its  un- 
cluttered spaciousness  the  room 
was  in  harmony  with  the  dignity 
and  severity  of  the  more  formal 
chambers.  A  polychrome  tiled 
dado  sometimes  encircled  the  room, 
and  sometimes  there  was  also  a 
many-colored  aguamanil  or  wall 
lavabo,  but  in  houses  of  other 
than  the  wealthiest,  the  decoration 
centered  about  the  cooking  facili- 
ties. A  huge,  open,  tiled  range 
was  the  common  form  of  stove 
wherever  the  cooking  was  not  done 
over  an  open  hearth.  Either 
hearth  or  stove  was  surmounted 
by  a  hooded  chimney  which  sup- 
posedly carried  off  the  fumes  and 
smoke.  Against  this  chimney  and 
about  the  surrounding  walls  were 
hung  the  espeteras  or  racks  with 
their  burden  of  wrought  forks, 
ladles,  and  grilles. 

The  cuisine  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple has  never  been  noted  for  either 
its  variety  or  delicacy,  wherefore 
these  simplest  of  culinary  arrange- 
ments were  ample  for  even  the 
grandest  and  greatest  of  houses. 
The  stew-pot  or  olla  has  become 
a  synonym  for  the  dinner  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  roasting  is  compara- 
tively  unknown. 

The  ornamental  forks  were  used 
to  toast  the  coarse  bread  which  ac- 
companied the  meal,  and  in  the 
manipulation  and  stirring  of  the 
rabbits,  chicken,  beef,  and  bacon 
which,  combined  with  chick-peas 
and  other  vegetables,  notably  gar- 
lic, peppers,  and  onions,  composed 
this  national  dish.  In  its  earthen- 
ware vessel,  it  was  set  over  the 
fire  or  rested  in  the  embers  on  a 
trivet  made  of  three  wrought-iron 
pieces. 

Richard  Ford  in  his  "Gather- 
ings from  Spain,"  a  book  which 
has  delighted  lovers  of  that  coun- 
try for  four  decades  and  which  re- 
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mains  a  true  description  of  much 
of  present-day  Spain,  writes  of  the 
universal  sauce  which  enhanced 
every  dish.  "It  is  based  on  oil, 
garlic,  saffron,  and  red  pep- 
pers. ...  As  to  color,  it  carries 
that  rich,  burnt  umber,  raw  sienna 
tint,  which  Murillo  imitated  so 
well;  and  no  wonder,  since  he 
made  his  particular  brown  from 
baked  olla  bones,  whence  it  was 
extracted  as  is  done  to  this  day  by 
those  Spaniards  who  indulge  in 
meat.  .  .  .  This  sauce  has  not 
only  the  same  color,  but  the  same 
flavor  everywhere;  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  out  the  material 
of  which  any  dish  is  composed.  .  .  . 
whether  the  ingredients  of  the 
cauldron  be  hare  or  cat,  cow  or 
calf,  the  aforesaid  ox  or  ass.  It 
puzzles  even  the  acumen  of  a 
Frenchman ;  tor  it  is  still  a  boast 
of  the  town  of  Olvera  that  they 
served  up  some  donkeys  as  rations 
to  a  Buonapartist  detachment.  All 
this  is  very  Oriental."  In  a  venta 
or  inn  he  describes  the  assembled 
parties  about  the  fire,  "  'un  ojo  a 
la  sarten,  y  otro  a  la  gata,' — one 
eye  to  the  pan,  the  other  to  the 
real  cat — whose  very  existence  in 
a  venta  is  a  real  miracle ;  by  th< 
way,  the  naturalist  will  observe 
that  their  ears  and  tails  are  al- 
most always  cropped  close  to  the 
stumps."  He  goes  on  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  potluck,  when  pre- 
pared under  a  vigilant  eye,  is  deli- 
cious, and  that  cries  of  "que  rico!" 
—  how  rich  —  escape  the  lips  of 
those  who  "behold  and  whiff  the 
odoriferous  dish  as  it  smokes  past 
them  like  a  railway  locomotive." 

The  fire-dogs  or  morillos  (little 
Moors)  still  further  decorated  the 
fireplace.  The  pair  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  is  particularly 
amusing  in  shape,  with  its  splaying 
feet,  fluffily  spiralled  face,  and 
erect,  curled  tail. 

The  lighting  in  Spanish  houses 
was  done  variously,  either  by 
means  of  suspended  rings  bearing 
a  circle  of  candles,  torcheres,  or 
table  lamps,  all  of  which  were 
made  of  wrought  iron.  The  earli- 
est form  was  constructed  after 
Roman  prototypes  equipped  for 
the  burning  of  oil,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  fourteenth  century 
that  provision  for  the  comparative 
luxury  of  burning  candles  was 
made  in  the  fashioning  of  lamps 
with  prickets. 

In  the  collection  of  Miss  Lillian 
Fox,  of  New  York,  are  three 
lamps  of  the  earlier  type,  which 
merit  attention  not  only  because 
of  their  beauty,  but  because  of 
their  rarity.  They  were  discov- 
ered in  Seville  and  are  seventeenth 
century  objects  made  by  some  re- 
motely situated  smith  after  earli$jr 
models,  or,  perhaps,  as  in  earlier 
days,  constructed  after  his  original 
designs.  Each  is  equipped  with  a 
ring  in  order  that  it  might  be 
hung  from  a  hook,  and  also  with 
feet,  so  that  it  might  be  set  on  a 
table. 
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<lA  jfeweled  Qift 

The  natural  desire  to  present  something  dis- 

A Bracelet 

A  Ring 

A  Brooch 

A  Pendant 

A  Bar  Pin 

A  Wrist  Watch 

tinctive     and     superior     is     offered    unusual 
opportunity   in    the    Caldwell   collection   of 
jewels. 

Each  piece  is  a  Caldwell  production  and  for 
sale  only   in   the   Caldwell  store. 

Pearl  Necklaces                            Necklace  Pearls 

JEGALDWELL&Go. 

CHESTNUT      STREET      BELOW      BROAD 

PHILADELPHIA 

Library-living  room,  panelled,  covered  and  painted  in  mid 
18th  century  Georgian  manner,  at  Kapock  House,  Philadelphia. 


<S.3iT$eJmoni 

2138  LOCUST  STREET 

Philadelphia^ 

Formerly  at  1/02  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia 


AN  ideal  reproduction  is 
/I.  only  created  by  abso- 
lute fidelity  to  the  spirit 
of  decorative  art  em- 
bodied in  the  original, 
through  craftsmanship 
that  possesses  not  merely 
technique,    but   vision. 
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Very  Elaborate  and  Very  Practical 
Bathrooms 


(Continued  from  page  64) 


is  nothing,  however,  to  suggest  the 
mere  machinery  of  bathing;  on 
the  contrary,  everything  empha- 
sizes the  luxury  and  pleasure  of 
the  bath  and,  if  one  is  inclined  to 
cherish     agreeable    illusions,    with 


were  they  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
but  it  serves  to  emphasize  two 
principles  which  might  well  be  of 
universal  application.  First,  suf- 
ficient space  is  allotted  to  the  bath- 
room so  that  it  can  be  treated  in 


An  expression  of  the  latest  thing  in  sanitary  plumbing  arranged  with  every 

possible  convenience  and  with  all   the  modern   equipment   so   essential  to 

bathroom  comfort.    Courtesy  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 


the  aid  of  the  diverting  mural  dec- 
orations there  can  always  be  the 
sense  of  bathing  in  a  pool  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  where  animals 
and  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage 
disport  themselves  in  a  setting  of 
tropical  foliage  and  flowers.  The 
leopard-skin  coverings  of  the  couch 


a  dignified  and  worthy  manner. 
Second,  no  effort  has  been  spared 
to  render  it  engaging  and  replete 
with  appropriate  decorative  inter- 
est. Proper  space  and  a  positive 
decorative  value  are  two  things 
that  anyone  can  insist  upon  in 
planning   a    new    house,    and    two 


A    bathroom   with   the  tub   ornamented   with   tiles,   a   tile   floor   and   every 
sanitary   equipment.     This  picture   shows   the   arrangement   of  the   plumb- 
ing which  is  very  interesting.    Courtesy  of  the  Crane  Co. 


and  chairs  and  the  gilded  swan 
neck  ends  of  the  Empire  sofa  all 
comport  with  the  decorative  mural 
scheme,  while  the  tiled  flooring  of 
geometrical  pattern  contributes 
both  a  relieving  accent  and  a  struc- 
tural  sense  to  the  composition. 

This  bathroom,  of  course,  is  an 
exceptionally  sumptuous  creation 
which  the  majority  of  people 
would   not  care   to  emulate,   even 


things  that  can  generally  be  com- 
passed when  alterations  or  remod- 
eling are  in  course. 

Turning  now  to  bathrooms  of 
the  usual  size  and  type,  anjj  ap- 
pointed with  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  fittings,  an  inspection  of 
the  other  illustrations  will  convey 
an  idea  of  what  has  been  done 
and  what  can  be  done  where  the 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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N  AIMEZ  QUE  MOI 
(love  Only  Me ) 

CARON   CORP. 


LE   NARCiSSE  NOIR 
(Black  Narcissus) 


589    FIFTH  AVE,  NEVA/  YORK 


The  Beaux  ^4rts  Shade  Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

DISPLAY  KOOMS 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  objets  d'art 
of  the  utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and  beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  European  and  American  achievements 
in  the  field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now  being  displayed. 


Silk  Lamp  Shades 
Lenox  China  Lamps 
Bronzes  and  Ivories 


Lalique  Glass  Table  Scarfs  Piano  Throws 

Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps         Decorative  Pillows 
Bed  Spreads  Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 
303  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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The 


keynote  of  interior  decoration 
today  is  Period  Design  —  the  adoption 
and  adaptation  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  architects,  designers  and  cabi- 
net makers  of  the  past.  While  its  salient 
characteristic  is,  perhaps,  simplicity,  the 
Period  Idea  must  be  developed  in  the 
light  of  expert  knowledge,  that  it  may 
result  in  a  unified  plan  of  decoration, 
harmonious  in  every  detail. 

Our  service  to  owner  and  architect  is 
complete  in  every  detail.  In  our  galleries 
one  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  beau- 
tiful objects,  both  modern  and  antique, 
from  which  to  choose  the  needed  oc- 
casional piece,  or  furnishings  for  the 
entire  home. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  pre- 
pare and  execute  plans  for  interior 
decorating  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

IsOe  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our 
descriptive  booklet  upon  request— 


J.  C.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

interior  ^Decorations 

543    MADISON    AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Very  Elaborate  and  Very  Practical 
Bathrooms 


(Continued 

initial  conditions  are  those  ordi- 
narily met  with.  One  of  the  most 
engaging  of  these  is  the  bathroom 
in  the  Directoire  manner  deco- 
rated for  herself  by  Mrs.  Ruby 
Ross  Goodnow.  The  marbleizing 
is  delightfully  carried  out  and  the 
painting  in  the  alcove,  immedi- 
ately above  the  bath  tub,  lends  a 
fascinating  bit  of  interest  to  a 
space  that  otherwise  would  be 
rather  awkwardly  bald,  but  what 
is  of  most  pertinent  suggestive 
value  is  the  casing  that  has  been 
so  happily  designed  to  enclose  the 
lower  part  of  the  washstand.  One 
of  the  least,  alluring  bathroom 
fittings,    so   far   as   design    is   con- 


cern page  82) 

are  of  such  cramped  proportions 
and  so  ill-shaped  that  they  seem 
quite  hopeless  and  are  therefore 
let  alone  by  their  owners.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  city  house*. 
The  obstacles  of  bad  shape  and 
small  size  are  not  insuperable, 
however,  as  we  may  see  in  the  bath- 
room decorated  by  Mrs.  Tyson. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  nothing 
but  an  ordinary,  small  and  very 
unattractive  bathroom  in  a  mid- 
nineteenth  century  city  house,  a 
house  built  in  the  period  when  the 
bathroom  was  regarded  as  a  more 
or  less  necessary  mechanical  ad- 
junct, on  a  par  with  the  kitchen 
range,      and      when     it      received 


The  ultra-modern  sanitary  bathroom,  delightfully  fresh  and  wholesome 
Courtesy  of  the  Kohler  Co. 


cerned,  is  the  washstand.  The 
brackets  or  legs,  the  underpiping 
and  the  lower  contour  of  the  bowl 
are  all  devoid  of  interest  and 
grace,  to  say  the  least.  The 
encasing  of  the  underworks  of  the 
washstand,  as  here  portrayed,  is 
not  only  perfectly  legitimate  but 
distinctly  pleasant.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  average  bathroom  ap- 
pliances could  be  designed  with 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers.  For  example,  why 
should  the  customary  shower  ap- 
pliance be  made  to  resemble  the 
suction  nozzle  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner?  Why  could  it  not  be 
designed  with  the  seed-pod  of  the 
lotus  for  inspiration,  or  why 
should  not  a  Chinese  mandarin 
umbrella  top  be  taken  as  a  theme? 

In  several  of  the  other  bath- 
rooms here  illustrated  the  wash- 
stand  is  enclosed  very  satisfactorily 
within  a  cabinet,  console  or  chest 
of  drawers.  In  one  bathroom  the 
enclosure  has  been  contrived  in 
the  form  of  a  low  lacquered  cab- 
inet which  contributes  both  em- 
phasis and  also  color  contrast  with 
the  figured  Chinese  wallpaper. 

One  of  the  worst  obstacles  to 
any  coherent  decorative  treatment, 
in  the  case  of  many  old  bathrooms, 
is  lack  of  space.     Oftentimes  they 


just  about  as  much  consideration. 
Taking  things  exactly  as  they 
were,  it  was  plain  that  any  deco- 
rative interest  would  have  to  be 
arrived  at  through  the  agencies  of 
color  and  design.  In  bringing  to 
actual  realization  the  embellish- 
ment of  this  bathroom,  how  well 
color  and  pattern  have  played  their 
part  the  illustrations  show.  The 
woodwork  and  the  walls  up  to  the 
height  of  the  dado  were  silvered 
with  silver  foil.  The  upper  walls 
were  then  painted  with  a  series  of 
seventeenth  century  French  gar- 
den scenes,  in  the  manner  of  the 
contemporary  engravings.  The 
suggestion  supplied  by  these  deco- 
rations is  highly  agreeable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  mitigates  the 
shock  and  discomfort  of  jumping 
into  a  tub  of  cold  water  on  a 
bitter  winter  morning  if  your 
imagination  is  vivid  enough  to  per- 
suade yourself  that  you  are  plung- 
ing into  a  refreshingly  cool  pool 
under  the  shade  of  laurel  trees  on 
a  scorching  hot  Italian  summer's 
day.  The  French  garden  Irenes 
are  charming  in  themselves,  but 
their  mission  of  mental  suggestion 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  In- 
cidentally, they  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  the  apparent 
size  of  a  very  small  room. 
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Ultra  -  Modern  Art  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Theatre 

(Continued  from,  page  S3) 

leading  strings  to  realism  as  a  pol- 
icy and  specifically  to  the  painter 
in  the  theatre.  As  the  Moscow 
critic  Abram  Efros  says,  Kont- 
chalovsky's  "La  Perichole"  was 
"new  painting,  but  still  a  paint- 
ing." The  attempt  to  bridge  the 
gap  at  its  widest  point,  therefore, 
to  bring  modern  art  wholly  and 
unreservedly  into  the  theatre,  came 
with  the  production  of  Aris- 
tophanes' "Lysistrata,"  two  years 
ago.  The  regisseur's  agent  in  ac- 
complishing this  feat  was  the 
young  artist,  Isaac  Rabinovitch. 
Wearied  of  experimenting  with  the 
trashy  output  of  Moscow's  con- 
temporary playwrights,  he  leaped 
at  the  opportunity  Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko  gave  him  to  set  his 
teeth  into  a  real  problem.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  leeway  the  regisseur 
gave  him  and  chastened  by  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  on  him,  Ra- 
binovitch caught  the  fiery  soul  of 
the  theatre  as  men  "get  religion." 
With  his  symbolic  microcosmos  of 
the  Acropolis  and  of  all  ancient 
Hellas,  he  attacked  and  conquered 
not  only  the  problem  of  bringing 
modern  art  into  the  theatre,  but 
the  even  greater  enigma  of  archi- 
tectural space  on  the  stage.  And 
his  ultimate  achievement  is  that 
his  setting  is  equally  perfect,  from 
any  angle  at  which  the  revolving 
stage  halts. 

If  Rabinovitch's  "Lysistrata" 
is  Hellas,  his  "Carmencita  and 
the  Soldier,"  the  new  Bizet- 
Merimee  "Carmen,"  is  Spain. 
Here  is  not  a  glimpse  of  Spain,  a 
cross-section  of  its  life,  but  its  sym- 
bolic epitome.  Red,  yellow,  black  ; 
red,  yellow,  black — applied  to  cos- 
tume and  to  scenery  not  to  the  end 
of  copying  Spanish  dress  and  the 
Spanish  landscape,  but  to  under- 
score the  leading  motifs  of  Span- 
ish character.  Here,  too,  space 
is  treated  not  only  architecturally, 
but  symbolically,  with  the  Chorus 
ranged  on  balconies  above  the 
scene  of  action  and  serving,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Greek  Chorus,  as  pas- 
sionate commentary  on  that  action. 

Of  the  fifth  production,  "Love 
and  Death,"  drawn  from  Pushkin, 
with  scores  by  Rachmaninoff, 
Arensky  and  Gliere,  I  cannot 
speak  from  observation,  but  Nemi- 
rovitch-Dantchenko  feels  that  in 
it  he  has  carried  a  step  nearer  per- 
fection his  dream  of  the  Synthetic 
Theatre,  thoroughly  unifying  all 
its  component  crafts. 

What  Bakst  and  his  flamingly 
pictorial  art  were  to  the  theatre  of 
1911",  the  settings  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  Musical  Studio  are 
to  the  stage  of  today — with  one 
important  reservation.  Both  are  a 
crffcfcenge.  But  when  Morris 
Gest  first  introduced  Bakst  to 
America  in  his  "Saison  Russe," 
our  taste  was  insular.  Today  our 
mind  is  broader,  our  experience 
richer,  our  taste  for  challenge 
insatiable. 


"Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 

at 
257  West  17th   Street,    New   York   City 

Above  is  shown  a  small  section  of  our  showrooms  which  Perriton  Maxwell,  former  Editor  of  Arts  &l 
Decoration,  and  famous  art  critic,  termed  the  place  "Where  dreams  of  metal  beauty  come  true." 
THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS,  Inc.,  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  New  York  Studios"and^see"the'unusual 
variety  and  beauty  of  their  entirely  new  designs  in  decorative  metal  work. 


Working  in  all  the  metals — 
bronze ,  iron,  silver, 
copper — we  are  prepared 
to  give  our  patrons  the 
highest  type  of  decorative 
objects  suitable  for  the  home 
where  refinement  and  dis- 
tinction are  desired.  Your 
correspondence    is    solicited. 


THE     SEGAR     S 
INC. 


METAL  work  of  unique 
design  and  artistic  distinc- 
tion, each  piece  made  with 
an  eye  to  its  special  adapt- 
ability to  its  surroundings, 
characterizes  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  Segar  Studios. 


"  Wide,  Arm  Rest  31" 

257  West    17TH    St.,    N.  Y. 

WATKINS    8395-9203 


A  MoirnttclleiSr  Residence  of 
Charm iirag  Design 


uth  side  l< 
I  garage. 


Moc 

Opposirc  Lackaw 
MQNTCLAiR       NEW  JERSEY 
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HOTEL 
BELLECLAIRE 

BROADWAY  at  77th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Restful  quiet  combined  with 

quick  accessibility — ■ 
Home  Life  within  a  Hotel. 


Living  Room,  Bath  and  as  many  Bed 
Rooms    as   desired — free   from    the 
cares  and  vexations  of  housekeeping. 

Suites,  with  Bath,  $1600  a  year  and  up. 
Room  with   Bath,  $4  a  day  and  up. 

WALTER  GUZZARD1 


When  motoring  make 

Pickwick    Arms 
Hotel  and 
Restaurant 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Your  Goal  for  Luncheon 
or  Dinner  or  Over-night 


EDW.  C.  RAILING,  MGR. 
WALTER  GUZZARD1,  Pres. 
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ROOK 


O  O  D 


Tiles  meet  every  architectural  and  artistic 
requirement.  Call  upon  your  dealer  or 
write  us  for  our  new  color  chart  and 
revised  price  lists  of  our  Faience  Tile. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


The  Story  of  Writing  Paper 

By  FLORENCE  S.  CLARKE 


EIGHTEEN  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  Chinese  Em 
peror  Ho-Ti  desired  the  favor  of 
Trajan,  Emperor  of  Rome,  he  sent 
him  a  thousand  sheets  of  writing 
paper,  then  the  rarest  gift  that 
even  an  Emperor  could  offer.  In 
the  qualm  old  parish  church  of 
Dartford  is  shown  a  sheet  of  the 
first  writing  paper  made  in  Eng- 
land fourteen  centuries  later,  at 
the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  desiring  stationery  corres- 
ponding with  the  dignity  of  her 
court  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
time,  ordered  her  jeweler  to  pro- 
duce a  type  of  paper  worthy  of  the 
royal  signature. 

After  years  of  diligent  effort,  a 
paper  was  made  of  which  the  sheet 
shown  in  the  Dartford  church  is 
an  interesting  specimen.  After- 
ward the  personal  notes  of  good 
Queen  Bess  and  her  courtiers  were 
written  upon  the  exquisite  hand- 
made, deckle-edge  paper  made  by 
John  Sp'lman,  who  was  knighted 
by  the  Queen  in  honor  of  his  no- 
table achievement.  Four  hundred 
years  later,  to  suit  the  cultivated 
taste  of  American  society,  experts 
from  the  Dartford  mills  were 
brought  to  this  country,  to  repro- 
duce by  modern  methods  the  iden- 
tical paper  so  highly  esteemed  by 
the  English  court,  retaining  the 
beautiful  texture  and  distinctive 
deckle  of  that  made  for  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Perfect  taste  in  the  selection  of 
writing  paper  should  always  be 
exercised,  for  experts  in  chirogra- 
phy  judge  of  character  quite  as 
much  by  the  texture  and  quality 
of  the  paper  inscribed  as  by  the 
penmanship.  The  most  conserva- 
tive choice  in  letter  paper  is 
the  plain  white  parchment  finish. 
This  is  used  in  the  White  House, 
by  both  President  and  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge.  The  same  size  of  envelope 
is  used  for  the  letter  paper  folded 
once,  the  note  sheet  unfolded,  and 
the  correspondence  card.  Next  to 
pure  white,  gray  is  the  best  choice, 
but  delicate  tints  of  blue,  lavender 
and  buff  are  also  popular.  Papers 
for  social  correspondence  are  in 
such  variety  that  individual  taste 
may  be  easily  suited. 

Colored  tissue  linings  for  en- 
velopes are  still  in  fashion  and 
these  may  be  found  in  twenty  dif- 
ferent colors.  A  narrow  gray 
border  on  pure  white  paper,  with 
monogram  or  address  stamped  in 
gray  to  match  the  tissue  lining  is 
in  perfectly  good  taste.  When  a 
stamped  or  embossed  address  is 
used  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  it 
should  be  plain  and  unobtrusive. 
!  The  address  may  also  be  stamped 
on  the  flap  of  the  envelope.  Care- 
fully designed  monograms  either 
in  one  color,  or  in  artistic  com- 
binations are  in  favor,  and  there 
is  a  wide  range  from  which  to 
choose.  Openwork  designs  in  dif- 
ferent colors  and  bronzes  are  the 
latest,     the    combination    of     two 


shades  of  blue  with  silver  be- 
ing most  desirable.  Monograms 
should  be  stamped  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner,  or  one  and  one- 
eighth  inches  from  the  top,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sheet. 

Monogram  stationery  was  never 
more  popular  nor  in  greater  de- 
mand and  most  attractive  design! 
are  shown  in  both  solid  and  cut- 
out monograms.  Among  the  cut- 
out designs  are  triangles,  ovals] 
rectangles  with  corners  of  blue 
enclosing  the  monogram  in  silver, 
diamonds  and  circles.  The  proc- 
ess of  making  cut-outs  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  as  it  is  entirely  hand 
work,  it  makes  them  exclusive. 
The  monogram,  without  color  is 
first  stamped  on  the  upper  left  of 
each  sheet  of  paper,  then  the  out- 
line in  bronze  is  stamped  on  the 
one  color  then  another  is  applied 
with  the  finest  camel's  hair  brush, 
the  entire  work  being  so  fine  it  is 
done  under  a  powerful  microscope. 
The  bronze  is  then  re-stamped  to 
burnish  and  the  cut-out  die  is  used, 
after  which  any  tiny  particles  that 
remain  are  removed  with  a  steel 
point. 

Two  shades  of  one  color  or  two 
colors  with  bronze  are  most  in 
vogue.  The  colors  may  be  changed 
whenever  paper  is  ordered,  as 
monograms  should  either  harmon- 
ize or  contrast  with  the  tint  of 
paper.  The  new  French  papers 
have  double  borders,  the  inner 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width,  the  outer  edge  in  a  much 
deeper  tone  of  the  same  color,  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide.  Never 
were  colored  papers  so  fashionable, 
as  very  little  white  is  shown  in 
foreign  papers,  but  the  tints  are 
so  delicate  and  in  such  admirable 
taste  that  the  most  fastidious  per- 
son could  not  object  to  their  use. 
All  foreign  papers  de  luxe  have 
envelopes  with  tissue  linings  to 
match  borders.  The  same  size 
envelope  holds  the  letter  sheet 
folded  once,  the  demi-sheet,  un- 
folded and  the  correspondence 
card.  There  is  no  standard  size 
for  foreign  letter  paper. 

Place  cards  edged  with  colors 
are  the  newest,  with  the  cut-out 
monogram  stamped  with  bronzes 
to  match  the  narrow  double  bor- 
der on  the  parchment  card.  Green 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  color  for 
the  edge,  as  it  always  harmonizes 
with  the  floral  decorations,  but 
many  other  colors  are  used  to  suit 
individual  taste,  but  the  ultra  con- 
servative hostess  still  clings  to  the 
plain  white  card  with  gold  edge 
and  monogram,  or  crest.  At 
state  dinners  for  foreign  guests, 
place  cards  may  be  fused  with  the 
crossed  flags  of  the  two  na^uons. 
At  a  dinner  for  over  ten  guests, 
each  man  is  given  an  escort  card, 
designating  his  dinner  partner. 

Visiting     cards     play     a     large 
part  in  the  small,  sweet  courtesies 
of  life  for  both  men  and  women — 
(Continued  on  page  g8) 
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manuscript  the  versatile  artist  has 
returned  to  her  first  love  in  the 
arts.  She  started  work  on  "The 
Angel  of  Bethesda,"  a  figure  that 
will  eventually  grace  the  Spanish- 
Gothic  church  now  being  built 
down  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
Having  done  so  many  Pans  and 
Fauns  and  Cupids  to  sport  in 
lovely  open  gardens  she  never 
thought  she  could  do  a  dignified 
angel  to  gaze  into  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  in  the  sacred  quiet  of  a 
church. 

When  I  left  the  studio  of  Miss 
Scudder  in  the  rue  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs  I  wandered  over  to 
the  studio  of  Jo  Davison  to  pre- 
sent my  compliments  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  merited 
honor.  He  was  not  to  be  found 
there.  Jo  is  now  one  of  the 
people  who  commute  between 
Paris  and  New  York.  As  I 
walked  down  the  Avenue  du 
Maine  wondering  if  Madame  Or- 
loff  could  possibly  be  back  from 
her  autumn  vacation  I  ran  into 
Cecil  Howard,  who  lives  next 
door  to  Davison.  Ages  having 
passed  since  our  last  meeting — I 
think  it  was  one  Fourteenth  of 
July  night  when  with  him,  his  sis- 
ter Kathleen  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Jo  Davison  and  a  miscel- 
laneous group  we  did  all  the  open 
air  balls  of  the  Montparnasse 
quarter — I  went  with  him  to  his 
studio  to  see  reproductions  of  his 
latest  works  and  talk  about  things 
in  general. 

At  the  present  moment,  and  in- 
deed for  some  time  now,  Howard 
has  been  working  on"  a  monument 
with  a  recumbent  figure  in  marble 
which  is  to  be  set  up  in  an  Eng- 
lish Cathedral  to  the  memory  of 
Aubrey  Herbert.  Howard  has 
also  designed  and  executed  two 
other  monuments,  both  war 
memorials,  now  set  up  in  the  little 
towns  of  Ouville  and  Hantot  in 
Normandy. 

Among  the  works  of  this  young 
American  one  feels  that  his  vari- 
ous studies  of  the  female  figure 
are  most  expressive  of  his  high 
talent.  Surety,  restraint,  dignity 
and  grace  are  all  combined  in 
them  to  give  a  very  real  sense  of 
antique  beauty.  Indeed,  several 
of  his  tiny  clay  figures  might 
be  placed  alongside  any  ancient 
Tanagra  so  perfect  are  they  in 
form  and  feeling.  Added  to  his 
inherent  sense  of  beauty  is  a  very 
sure  technique.  Howard  is  one 
of  the  few  real  craftsmen :  he 
knows'  more  about  his  art  than 
mere  modeling  in  clay.  He  can 
compose  and  construct — as  witness 
his  war  memorials — and  he  is  one 
of  th  most  successful  practitioners 
of  the'  difficult  art  of  cutting  di- 
rectly in  stone  and  marble. 

Although     the    young    sculptor 

laughingly  said  that  they  were  not 

part  of  the  work  he  will  ever  be 

remembered    by   still    I   could    not 

(Continued  on  page  89) 


Why  the  Services  of  an  Interior 
Decorator  Are  a  Necessity 

"CURNITURE,  draperies  and  wall  coverings  play  such  an 
important  part  in  home  life  that  their  selection  must  be 
made  with  utmost  care.  We  live  with  our  furniture  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  if  not  a  lifetime,  and  the  selection 
we  make  will  perhaps  be  handed  down  to  future  generations. 

When  you  propose  to  build  a  home,  you  select  an  archi- 
tect of  established  reputation  because  his  skill  in  building 
and  artistry  in  design  surpasses  your  own.  In  decorating, 
the  average  individual  is  too  often  liable  to  rely  on  innate 
judgment,  which,  though  it  may  be  good,  must  necessarily 
lack  the  trained  knowledge  of  the  practiced  decorator. 

Fine  interiors  and  furniture,  as  created  by  KayserckAllman 
are  truly  works  of  art.  Their  conception  demands  the 
trained  judgment  of  the  connoisseur. 

The  skill  to  create  a  complete  ensemble  in  color  and  design 
costs  the  decorator  years  of  study  and  research,  and  is  rarely 
found  in  natural  instinct  alone. 

KAYSER&ALLMAN 

DECORATORS  and  FURNISHERS 
1522  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Keep  This  Copy! 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  keep 
•very  issue  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION.  A 
file  of  them  will  constitute  an  invaluable 
reference  book  for  consultation  not  only  when 
planning  the  building  or  decorating  of  a  home 
but  whenever  you  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  those  articles  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  exclusive 
shop*.  The  text  and  advertising  columns  of 
ABTS  *  DECORATION  are  a  dependable, 
time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose we  can  supply  vou  with  a 

Beautiful  Binder 

It  holds  twelve  copies  ana  In  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  specially  made 
for  tnli  magazine  and  is  of  fine  enough  qual- 
ity to  be  kept  constantly  on  your  library 
table. 

With    a   year's   subscription $7.00 

With   a   6    months'    subscription 5.50 

Binder   alone 4.00 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

16  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HENRI  BENDELjnc. 

GOWNS  HATS  FURS 

WEST  FIFTY- SEVENTH  ST. 

NEW   YORK  PAPLAM^ACH 
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2and  4  E.Forty-Fourtli Street 

NE  W  YORK 


CORRECTNESS  in 
every  detail  has 
long  characterized  the 
artistry  of  WETZEL. 


lunykoats  more  ktetX7<^  n*4n£, 
a  warm  house  to  pet  up  in, 

3o  day       H 


Challenge 
Test, 

Make  it  yourself:    Put 

a  Hoffman  Vacuum 
Valve  on  one  radiator 
or  equip  all  of  them. 
Hours  after  you  have 
banked  your  fires  you 
will  find  that  the  radia- 
tors you  are  testing  are 
still  hot.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  will  be  the  first 
to  heat.  That  is  because 
air  has  been  kept  out. 
That  is  the  magic  of  a 
vacuum. 


OFFMAN  Vacuum  Valves  are  on  the 
job  every  minute.  You  will  enjoy 
them  especially  at  those  times  when  most 
radiators  become  cold.  Air  sneaks  in 
through  ordinary  valves  the  instant  steam 
pressure  lets  down.  Hoffman  Vacuum 
Valves  keep  heat  in  because  they  keep 
air  out. 

The  marked  saving  you  make  in  fuel  is  an- 
other big  advantage.  A  great  many  users  have 
told  us  that  2  tons  of  coal  now  give  them  more 
heat  than  3  formerly  did.  This  is  because  they 
don't  waste  steam  pushing  out  air. 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  for  a  little  book, 
"Locking  the  Door  Against  the  Heat  Thief," 
which  explains  in  simple  words  just  why  the 
magic  vacuum  created  by  Hoffman  Vacuum 
Valves  transforms  the  operation  of  steam  heat. 
We  will  also  send  you  a  "Thirty-Day  Trial 
Certificate,"  which  lets  you  test  these  valves  at 
our  risk. 

Hoffman 

VACUUM  VALVES 

more  heat  from  less  coal 


BE  SURE  to  ask 
for  Hoffman  No.  2 
Siphon  Air  and 
Vacuum  Valves. 
Your  local  plumb- 
ing and  heating 
shops  sell  them. 


THE   HOFFMAN    SPECIALTY   CO      INC 
Dept.  G6,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

I   already   have   steam  heat    (  ).      I   antici- 

pate building  a   new   house   equipped   with   steam 
neat    (         ). 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  vour  book 
"Locking  the  Door  Against  the  Heat  Thief" 
and   the   "30-day   Trial    Certificate." 

Name     

Street    

City     State 
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Detail  of  the  fireplace  in  th 


another  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
built  of  local  materials  and  with 
due  regard  and  adherence  to  the 
characteristically  local  methods 
and  indigenous  style. 

The  house  at  Hicksville,  Long 
Island,  designed  by  Messrs.  Pea- 
body,  Wilson  and  Brown  and 
shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations, furnishes  favorable 
ground  for  thought  on  this  very 
subject  of  building  "in  the  vernac- 
ular." 

In  the  first  place,  let  no  one  im- 
agine— there    are,    unquestionably, 


tion  of  the  treatment  here 
exemplified  will  refute  the  exist- 
ence of  any  implied  limitations 
such  as  these  just  alluded  to. 

The  exterior  walls  are  covered 
with  long  cedar  shingles  with 
about  fourteen  inches  exposed  to 
the  weather,  in  the  manner  to  be 
seen  on  so  many  old  Long  Island 
houses  from  Gravesend  to  East 
Hampton,  an  application  of  shin- 
gling quite  different  in  appearance 
from  the  shingling  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as,  for  example,  in 
New    England    or   in    New   York 


North  front  of  the  Preston  house  showing  good  formal  planting  of  evergreens 


some  who  do  think  so — that  the 
programme  of  building  a  house 
"in  the  vernacular"  in  any  wise 
cramps  a  free  expression  of  style, 
limits  individuality,  or  hampers 
the  chance  of  original  interpreta- 
tion. The  Hicksville  house  is 
obviously  built  with  materials  that 
have  found  common  acceptance  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  just  as  obviously  de- 
signed in  a  manner  consistent 
with  long  established  local  tradi- 
tion.     Nevertheless,    an    examina- 


along  the  upper  Hudson  where  the 
relatively  small-sized  shingles, 
when  used  on  walls,  impart  an 
altogether  different  texture.  The 
long,  wide  shingling  with  a  broad 
exposure  to  the  weather  not  only 
coincides  with  local  tradition  but 
also,  by  means  of  its  well  earned 
courses  contributes  very  materially 
to  the  horizontal  accent  of  the 
structure.  This  horizontal  em- 
phasis, in  turn,  is  eminently  in 
keeping  with  the  general  composi- 
(Continucd  on  page  go) 
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help     but    be    interested     in    his 
bronze  ensembles  for  dining-tables. 

Unlike  Howard  the  Russian 
sculptor  Madame  Chana  Orloff  is 
a  specialist  in  portrait  studies. 
For  many  years  she  carved  her 
works  directly  in  wood  but  lately 
she  has  taken  to  two  other  inter- 
esting mediums:  cement  and 
burnished  copper.  At  the  last 
Salon  de  lAraignee  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibits  was  the 
statuette  in  burnished  copper 
"Guitariste"  sent  in  by  Madame 
Orloff.  Like  all  her  work  it  is 
most  personal  and  with  just  that 
note  of  slight  caricature  to  add 
piquancy. 

As  I  walked  over  the  Exposi- 
tion one  day  with  Mr.  Warner 
and  Clara  Fargo  Thomas  and  hap- 
pened to  stop  before  Janet  Scud- 
der's  statuette,  Mrs.  Thomas  was 
moved  by  some  strange  thought  to 
ask  me  what  had  ever  become  of 
Paul  Darde.  Darde  you  may  re- 
member achieved  fame  a  few 
years  ago  by  his  heroic  statue  of 
a  faun  carved  directly  out  of  one 
great  block  of  marble  from  the 
Cevennes.  Since  then  he  seems  to 
have  dropped  completely  out  of 
the  public  eye.  I  told  Mrs. 
Thomas  that  I  never  had  seen  him 
or  his  work  since  the  "Faun." 
Judge  then  my  surprise  when  a 
few  days  later  in  walking  past  the 
Provencal  Building  I  saw  in  its 
courtyard  the  sculptor  Paul 
Darde  vigorous,  bearded  and  coat- 
less  chipping  away  at  a  statue. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  was 
doing?  He  was  carving  out  the 
various  figures  of  Perrault's  fairy 
tales  to  set  around  the  chimney 
corner  of  a  mas  provengal.  For 
you  must  know  that  the  provencal 
chimney  corners  are  enormous  af- 
fairs built  to  hold  the  whole 
family.  So  here  was  Darde  be- 
fore a  gaping  crowd  cutting  out 
adorable  statues  of  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  and  her  little  dog  Pouffle 
condemned  like  his  mistress  to 
sleep  for  a  hundred  years,  of  Puss 
in  Boots,  of  Cinderella,  of  Blue- 
Beard  with  a  beard  magnificently 
blue  and  magnificently  sinister, 
and  I  know  not  what  other 
fairies,  ogres,  and  princes.  The 
statues  that  are  finished  are 
painted  brightly  in  vermilion, 
azure  and  gold.  And  over  the 
mantel  carved  in  bas-relief  in  one 
great  block  of  stone  and  colored 
is  the  fresco  wherein  an  old 
granny  busy  with  her  knitting  and 
surrounded  by  her  enthralled  chil- 
dren is  telling  them  these  death- 
less stories. 

,TLe   Conte   de   Peau   dAne  est 
difficile  a  croire, 
Mais,  tant  que  dans  le  monde 
on  aura  des  enfants, 
Des     meres     et     des     meres- 
grands 
On  en  gardera  la  memoire." 
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rion  which  is  devised  to  correspond 
with  the  horizontal  contour  of  the 
land,  since-  the  immediate  site  is 
level  and  the  adjacent  country  is 
tree  from  any  abrupt  rises  or  de- 
clivities. It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  manner  of  shingling  here 
shown  with  the  shingling  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  seventeeth  century 
houses  built  on  Long  Island  by 
the  English  and  Dutch  colonists 
alike.  Comparison  will  show  the 
persistence  of  local  method. 

In  another  particular,  too,  it 
is  possible  readily  to  trace  faithful 
adherence    to   vernacular    practice. 


facade  we  must  not  overlook  the 
bit  oi  very  real  charm  contributed 
by  the  little  wrought  iron  railings 
that  Hank  the  house-door.  Used 
as  it  is,  the  effect  of  the  wrought 
iron  silhouetted  against  the  glister- 
ing white  background  of  the  wall 
is  peculiarly  happy. 

The  roof  is  slated  and,  save  for 
a  few  unobtrusive  dormers,  dis- 
plays unbroken  lines  of  reposeful 
character.  Thinly  whitewashed 
brick  chimney  stacks  preserve  due 
correspondence  in  colour  with  the 
white-painted  walls,  yet  manifest 
clearly  their  own  individual  and 
contrasting  texture  and  enough 
trace  of  gradation  in  colour,  where 
the  red  brick  blushes  through  the 
whitewash,  to  make  them  items  of 
characteristic  interest.    Quite  apart 


Plan  of  the  Preston  house  in 

relation  to  the  garden, drives 

and  orchard 


The  detail  of  all  the  window  trim 
and  sashing  is  unmistakably  rem- 
iniscent of  the  early  characteristics 
in  this  direction  so  abundantly  in 
evidence  in  all  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  The  delicacy  of 
the  mouldings  at  the  window  heads 
and  the  refinement  of  the  sashing 
and  glazing  give  a  singularly  en- 
gaging quality  to  the  ensemble. 
These  well  studied  niceties  of  line 
are  effectively  echoed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  overhang,  a  feature, 
by  the  way,  borrowed  from  beyond 
the  bounds  of  immediately  local 
precedent  but  very  acceptably  in- 
corporated in  the  design  and, 
incidentally,  responsible  for  an 
agreeable  contrast  of  light  and 
shadow  across  the  garden  front 
where  it  adds  a  spice  of  interest. 

Another  feature  that  carries 
with  it  a  very  legitimate  accent  of 
interest  in  the  south  front  is  the 
garden  door  which  gives  on  the 
flag-paved  terrace  that  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  fagade.  Just 
beyond  this  garden  door  occurs  an- 
other engaging  incident  in  the  form 
of  a  three-bayed  arcade  of  loggia 
tucked  in  between  the  dining-room 
and  a  projection  of  the  service 
wing. 

On  the  north  or  entrance  front 
the  two  items  of  composition  that 
most  arrest  the  eye  are  the  house- 
door  and,  nearby,  the  tall  round- 
headed  window  that  lights  the 
staircase  and  pleasantly  varies  the 
scheme  of  fenestration.  In  noting 
these  two  focal  points  of  the  north 


from  their  texture,  their  contours 
and  simply  devised  cappings  are 
important  factors  in  the  ensemble 
of  the  house's  aspect. 

The  garden  walls  are  stuccoed 
and  capped  with  flat  stone  copings 
which  project  slightly  beyond  the 
wall  surfaces.  In  the  design  of 
the  Hicksville  house  the  employ- 
ment of  walls  is  not  only  agree- 
able but  logical  also,  whether  it 
be  the  garden  wall  that  shuts  off 
the  service  enclosure  or  the  curtain 
wall  that  screens  the  grounds  west 
of  the  house  from  the  forecourt 
and  ensures  privacy  from  those 
approaching  the  entrance.  It  is 
always  encouraging  to  see  an  in- 
creasing use  of  walls  in  domestic 
surroundings  inasmuch  as  it  evi- 
dences a  growing  appreciation  of 
privacy  and  the  means  of  securing 
privacy  so  essentially  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  charm  attaching  to 
domestic  architecture  on  the  other 
side  of   the  water. 

The  method  of  paving  the  stone 
terrace  along  the  garden  front  is 
worth  a  word  in  passing.  The 
random-sized  flags  are  laid  A£ar 
enough  apart  to  admit  of  iow- 
growing  and  flowering  herbs  tak- 
ing root  in  the  joints.  When 
trodden  upon  these  yield  a  pleas- 
ant fragrance.  The  same  sort  of 
paving  is  continued  for  the  walks 
(Continued  on  page  Q3) 
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A  tvrought-iron  standard  for  displaying  silk 


Here  is  charm  of  design,  by  all 
means,  but  a  kind  of  charm  that 
sacrifices  nothing  to  strength. 
This  is  no  delicate  tracery  of 
metal,  but  a  pair  of  doors  in 
which  the  sense  of  vigorously 
forged  iron  at  once  makes  itself 
felt.  Essentially  a  work  of  art  in 
design  these  doors  further  express 
the  essence  of  true  art  in  that  they 
are  also  a  protection — as  metal 
doors  should  properly  be.  The 
funds  of  a  bank  or  the  jewels  of 
safety   deposit  boxes  might   repose 


sign  and  workmanship  coordinated 
to  actually  express  and  be  the 
thing  it   purports  to   be. 

The  doors,  richly  but  unobtru- 
sively colored  black  and  gold,  ad- 
mit to  a  small  octagonal  foyer 
which  is  beautifully  plain  in  treat- 
ment. There  is  a  little  decorative 
ironwork — a  tesselated  floor — a 
vista  through  to  the  right,  of  an 
interesting  iron  door  to  the  eleva- 
tor shaft,  and  ahead,  a  view  the 
length  of  the  main  show  room. 

Here   is   a    tall    interior   that   is 


A  glimpse  of  the  "stage"  in  the  display  show  room  of  Cheney  Br 


behind  them  in  perfect  security. 
Passing  the  most  important  test — 
these  doors  look  as  strong  as  they 
are  and  they  are  as  strong  as  they 
look. 

Certainly    there    is    an    abiding 
satisfaction   in   this  quality  of  de- 


unusually  well  designed  to  serve 
a  special  purpose — the  display  of 
fine  silks.  It  is  a  large  room  that 
is  virtually  devoid  of  color  (which 
would  compete  with  the  silks),  yet 
intensely  interesting  by  virtue  of 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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design  and  material.  A  further 
requirement  that  is  admirably  met 
is  the  fireproofness  of  the  entire 
room,  for  everything  that  is  not 
marble  is  iron,  and  the  whole  dec- 
orative effect  is  achieved  by  the 
artistry  of  the  iron. 

A  large  central  enclosure,  in 
which  buyers  may  examine  whole 
bolts  of  silk,  is  railed  with  iron, 
.  but  iron  at  once  so  graceful  and 
so  vigorous  in  its  design  as  to  be 
really  a  revelation.  One  may  read 
"an  iron  railing",  and  think  of  all 
the  ordinary  iron  railings  one  has 
seen — but  this  one  is  not  ordinary. 
Like  all  of  Edgar  Brandt's  handi- 
work it  expresses  infinite  grace 
through  design  while  it  expresses 
the  rugged  strength  of  iron 
through  technique. 

Around  the  room  are  tall,  shal- 
low niches  for  the  display  of  silks, 
each  niche  with  a  metal  canopy  to 
conceal  the  lighting,  and  each  with 
a  fanciful  tree  wrought  of  iron. 

Each  one  of  these  trees  is  an 
amazing  piece  of  design  and  crafts- 
manship, and  being  devoid  of  color 
they  play  an  important  part  in 
supplying  interest  to  the  room  as 
a  whole  without  in  any  way  com- 
peting with  the  silks. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room 
there  is  a  stage  for  models,  and 
this,  like  all  the  show  windows 
and  the  niches,  is  equipped  with  a 
complete  stage  lighting  system, 
consisting  of  varied  colors  and  in- 
tensities of  light,  in  "spots"  to  con- 
centrate on  any  exhibit.  Here  the 
.architect  must  step  out  of  his 
academic  role  and  play  the  part  of 
expert  electrician. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  trivial 
achievement — to  design  a  room 
that  is  interesting  without  resort- 
ing to  a  color  scheme,  and  it  has 
been  accomplished  here  by  expres- 
sive design  and  by  expressive 
craftsmanship  in  the  ironwork. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Ed- 
gar Brandt's  work  in  iron  is  that 
he  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  ma- 
chine without  losing  the  quality  of 


hand  craftsmanship.  He  has 
trained  his  men  to  use  steam  ham- 
mers and  mechanical  tools  in 
general  without  making  machines 
of  the  men  with  the  result  that 
each  piece  of  iron  looks  as  though 
it  had  been  wrought  entirely  by 
hand.  This  method  of  craftsman- 
like handling  of  mechanical  aids 
is  highly  intelligent  because  with- 
out it  no  large  architectural  uses 
could  be  made  of  the  product  of 
Brandt's  workshop. 

In  the  architectural  iron  of  the 
Cheney  Building  the  work  of  the 
master  craftsman  is  seen  multi- 
plied and  magnified :  single- 
handed,  and  working  with  the 
ancient  tools  of  the  smith,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  meet  a  re- 
quired date  for  the  completion  of 
such  an  extensive  scheme  of  dec- 
orative  ironwork. 

Here  is  a  realization  of  visions 
of  craft  work  greater,  perhaps, 
than  those  of  Morris,  or  any  others 
of  those  earnest  men  who  deplored 
and  fought  the  coming  of  the  ma- 
chine and  urged  a  return  to  the 
work  of  man's  hand.  Futile  to 
fight  the  machine,  for  it  has  come 
to  stay  and  its  productivity  is  such 
that  the  individual,  no  matter  how 
sincere  persuasions  can  never  com- 
pete with  it.  The  greatest  service 
that  can  be  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  industrial  art  today  is  rendered 
by  the  designer  and  the  craftsman 
who  will  so  adapt  and  direct  ma- 
chinery as  to  insure  its  production 
of  really  fine  things. 

The  Cheney  product  that  is  dis- 
played in  this  new  and  interesting 
showroom  affords,  itself,  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  validity  of  the 
great  alliance  of  art  and  the  ma- 
chine. Textile  machinery  repre- 
sents (with  a  few  others  that 
might  be  included)  the  most  in- 
tricate and  amazing  machinery  we 
have,  and  the  products  of  our 
looms,  where  good  design  prevails, 
are  essentially  to  be  classed  with 
works  of  art  in  the  field  of  art  as 
expressed   in  and  by  manufacture. 
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in  the  little  flower  garden  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace  and  set  several 
steps  below  it. 

Another  instance  of  the  com- 
bination of  vernacular  material 
and  detail  is  to  be  found  in  the 
living  room  where  the  unpainted 
pine  mantel,  with  its  elliptical 
sunbursts  and  reeding,  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  best  mantels  to 
be  found  in  so  many  of  the  Dutch 
houses 'built  during  the  Colonial 
period  in  the  western  part  of  Long 
Island,  houses  which  for  the  most 
pa-*-  unfortunately,  have  now 
bee^  either  forgotten  or  destroyed. 
The  living-room,  be  it  noted,  is 
panelled  throughout  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  unpainted  pine. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis,  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  building  of  the 
Hicksville   house   due   regard   has 


been  paid  to  vernacular  usage  in 
respect  of  both  materials  and  de- 
tails. 

From  an  examination  of  the 
illustrations  it  is  equally  clear  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  individuality 
either  in  the  general  composition 
or  in  the  treatment  of  its  compo- 
nent items.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
to  argue  that  adherence  to  vernac- 
ular tradition  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  work  imposes  limitations 
inevitably  detrimental  to  the  fresh- 
ness and  spontaneity  of  the  result. 


The  illustrations  used  in  William 
Lawrence  Bottomley's  article  in  our 
November  issue  were  purchased  in 
Spain  by  Mr.  Bottomley  from  Mr. 
Byne.  They  also  appeared  in  the 
book  "Spanish  Interiors,"  published  by 
William  Helburn,  Inc. 
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silk  sheets  and  pillow  slips  in  more  than  thirty 
fashionable  shades!  They  range  all  the  way 
from  delicate  Callot  Flesh  to  glowing  Phlox, 
Parma,  and  Black.  Subtly  nuanced,  in-between 
tones  include  Orchidee,  Boudoir  Rose,  Candida, 
Azure,  Chypre  and  Ganika  ....  In  every  one's 
circle  of  friends  is  a  colour-loving  woman  who 
would  prize  BONNE  NUIT  Ensembles  above 
all  other  Christmas  gifts. 


BONNE  NUIT  Ensembles  consist  of  two  Sheets, 
seamless,  72  x  108  inches,  and  two  Pillow  Slips  in 
large-size  boudoir  style;  finely  hemstitched;  made 
of  heavy,  durable,  practically  uncrushable  silk  crepe 
....  As  easy  to  launder  as  silken  lingerie  ....  On 
sale  at  all  smart  shops. 


Created  ex<  iusively  by 


on 


balding  fabrics  Cotpotxiti 

417  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Dept.  N4 


Booklet  "  Sleeping  Beauty' 


Dramatica  Americana 

{Continued  f 

reassure  him,  let  me  observe  that 


anyone  would  experience  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  finding  a  more 
beautiful  creature  than  Miss  Elsie 
Ferguson    and,    coincidently,    one 

who  is  less  gifted  in  the  matter  of 
acting  comedy.  Miss  Ferguson, 
as  I  set  down  these  words,  is  being 
starred  in  a  play  by  Alfred  Savoir 
called  "The  Grand  Duchess  and 
the  Waiter."  In  a  role  that  cries 
for  an  actress  with  a  talent  for 
comedy,  Miss  Ferguson  is  com- 
pletely lost.  She  is  unable  to 
inject  into  the  role  the  slightest 
trace  of  humor,  and  relies  in- 
stead upon  the  obvious  dodge  of 
further  merchanting  her  good- 
looks  with  various  costly  costumes. 
But  good-looks,  unfortunately, 
cannot  save  Savoir's  feeble  manu- 
script, and  the  evening  soon  lapses 
into  dulness. 

The  play  deals  with  the  fami- 
liar situation  of  the  woman  of 
quality  who  finds  her  fancy  wan- 
dering to  a  man  of  apparently 
humble  station  and  of  her  dis- 
covery at  length  that  he  is  ac- 
tually a  fellow  of  position  and 
wealth  who  has  been  masquerad- 
ing as  a  zero.  This  tale  has,  in 
one  form  or  another,  been  spun  so 
often  in  the  theatre  that  the  only 
thing  that  can  possibly  save  it  at 
this  late  date  is  a  fetching  grade 
of  wit.  But  of  this  wit  there  is 
here  none,  and  Savoir's  exhibit  be- 
comes a  plodding  thing. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  actor  in  the  American  theatre 


otn  page  78) 

who  knows  how  to  play  comedy 
from  A  to  Z  that  actor  is  George 
M.  Cohan.  It  is  no  news,  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Cohan  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  comedians  we 
have,  but  good  news  stands  re- 
peating and  so  I  repeat  it.  As  a 
medium  for  his  acting  talents,  Mr. 
Cohan  has  confected  a  tarce  which 
he  names  "American  Horn."  This 
"American  Born"  is  the  familiar 
Cohan  tilt  with  the  Hritish  lion, 
a  tournament  in  which  Mr.  Cohan 
himself  waves  the  flag  for  the 
United  States  and  in  which  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  is  cannily 
entrusted  to  an  actor  dressed  up 
like  a  lizzie.  It  matters  not  what 
the  play  is  like,  however;  Cohan 
brings  you  to  forget  it  by  making 
you  laugh  at  one  thing  or  another 
just  as  you  are  on  the  point  of 
finding  fault  with  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  "American  Born"  is 
less  a  play  than  a  symposium  of 
what  are  called  wise-cracks.  And 
while  the  play  part  of  the  evening 
is  negligible,  the  aforesaid  wise- 
cracks are  eminently  diverting. 

"The  Glass  Slipper,"  by  Mol- 
nar,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that 
the  season  has  produced.  As 
staged  by  the  Theatre  Guild  and 
as  played  in  its  central  role  by 
Miss  June  Walker,  it  offers  adult 
entertainment  of  uncommon  merit. 
The  tale  is  the  Cinderella  story 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  wise 
and  tired,  yet  sympathetic  man.  It 
is  full  of  sharp  bits  of  illumina- 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


January  —  Our  Florida  Number 


IF  one  could  think  of  a  magazine 
as  a  play,  then  perhaps  it  would 
be  conceivable  to  speak  of  the  vari- 
ous issues  as  a  series  of  dress  re- 
hearsals. And  that,  in  a  measure, 
is  the  way  we  feel  about  the  last 
two  years'  work  on  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration. We  have  been  rehearsing 
from  month  to  month,  testing  out 
the  star  parts,  trying  different  set- 
tings, making  sure  that  the  orches- 
tra was  working  harmoniously 
and  naturally  giving  a  pleased 
glance  occasionally  at  the  rapidly 
increasing  audience. 

After  two  years  we  have  de- 
cided that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  first  real  production,  and  the 
"premiere"  will  be  the  January, 
1926,  issue.  Incidentally,  it  is  also 
our  Florida  number,  though  not 
exclusively  that,  and  it  contains,  I 
am  sure  everyone  will  agree  with 
me,  the  finest  pictures  of  Florida's 
gorgeous  homes  and  gardens  that 
have  ever  been  presented. 

Because  it  is  a  Florida  number, 
it  is  also  fundamentally  a  Spanish 
number;  the  whole  modern  ten- 
dency not  only  in  Palm  Beach, 
where  this  vogue  originated,  but 
throughout  Florida,  is  Spanish — 
not  entirely  an  imitation  of  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  Spain,  but 
the  inspiration  is  Spanish  and  very 
much  of  the  furnishing  and  fittings 
are  Spanish.     I  sometimes  wonder 


if  Paris  Singer  had  any  impression 
at  the  time  he  decided  to  make  the 
Everglades  Club  a  Spanish  build- 
ing of  the  wide-reaching  effect  that 
his  decision  would  have  on  Florida 
life  and  architecture.  And  noth- 
ing more  beautiful  today  stands 
throughout  this  tropical  state  than 
Addison's  Mizner's  adaptation  of 
Spanish  architecture  to  modern 
conditions,  as  expressed  in  the 
Everglades  Club. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this 
type  of  house  and  garden  and  the 
accessories,  if  you  want  to  know 
about  the  old  and  new  Spanish 
architecture,  furniture  and  iron- 
work, you  cannot  afford  to  miss 
the  January  number  of  Arts  & 
Decoration.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  want  to  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  this  number,  but  we  do  want 
you  to  believe  that  it  was  not  done 
in  a  month  or  just  because  there 
is  a  vogue  for  Florida,  but  after 
two  years  of  thoughtful  and  en- 
thusiastic rehearsing — two  years  of 
hard  work  and  belief  in  the  fu- 
ture of  this  kind  of  a  publication. 


Credit  for  the  beautiful  pi.  [0- 
graphs  which  illustrated  Mr.  Koy 
Belmont's  article  in  the  November 
issue  should  have  been  given  to 
G.  W.  Harting,  photographer.  We 
regret  very  much  that  the  proper 
credit  was  not  given  originally. 
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Eighteenth  Century  Spanish  Atpujarras  Rug — Size:  7'   ;' 
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American  Antiques 
Our  Specialty 


Furniture,  China,  Glass, 
Silver,  Lustre,  Paintings 
and  Prints,  Needlework, 
Materials,  and  Rugs. 


A  Choice  Selection  for  Xmas 


ARTHUR  J.   SUSSEL 

Spruce  —  Corner    18th 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WE  HAVE  OBTAINED  A  SMALL  LOT  OF  ALPUJARRAS  RUGS 
ANTIQUES  PURCHASED— GENEROUS  PRICES  PAID 


GIFTS 

of  Character  and  Distinction 

AMAZING    PRICES 


$22 

Teawagon       ^^^^ 

Swanky  tea  wagon  of  mahogany 
and  cum  wood.  An  unusual  value. 
Lacquer  finish. 


*12 

Solid  Walnut  End  Table 

Smartly  designed  end  table,  with 


HI 


16 


Telephone  Table 
and  Chair 

Distinctive  in  design,  s1 
struction.  Mahogany 
wood.     Lacquer  finish. 

Distinctive  gifts  at 
receipt  of  check, 
pieces,  express  co 


Martha  Washington 
Sewing  Table 

lrdy  con-         This  charming  piece  is  bot!    -lecora- 

and  gum        rive  and  useful.     Real  mahogany, 

beautifullacquer finish.  Anidealgift. 

jnusual  prices.  Sent  express  collect  upon 
If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  return 
lect  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


DETROIT  FURNITURE  SHOPS 

Warren  at  Riopelle,  Detroit,  Mich. 


owner  en- 


i°VERY  home 
vJ?  thuses  over  the  beauty  of 
SLYKER  Radiator  Furniture. 
But  attractiveness  is  only  one 
admired  feature.  It  also  prevents 
the  costly  soiling  of  delicate 
draperies  and  walls,  and  keeps 
heated  air  moist,  comfortable, 
healthful.  A  patented  humidifier 
under  top  serves  this  double 
purpose.  Your  radiators  are 
entirely  concealed  in  artistic 
cabinets,  without  loss  of  heat- 
ing efficiency. 


Made  entirely  of  Furniture 
Steel,  finished  in  six  coats  of 
oil  enamel,  baked  on.  You  have 
choice  of  thtee  styles.  Cane 
Grille  is  picrured.  Finishes  in 
shades  of  Mahogany,  Walnut, 
Ivory  or  White — to  harmonize 
with  your  room  decorations. 
Converts  radiators  into  useful 
seats  or  consoles.  Write  us  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer  where 
samples  may  be  seen.  We  will 
send  you  descriptive  book  in 
colors  upon  request. 


SCHLEICHER,  Inc.   (DePt.  39)     GARY,  INDIANA 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


llnrti/aled  as  to  Location  — — 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  SerVice 


m 


The  Plaza 


John  D.Owen 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


CABLE   ADDRESS:    PLAZA    NEW    YORK 


M 


December  at 

Chalfonte-Haddon 

Hall 

lest  month  on 

the  ocean  decks 

Golf 

•Riding 

on  the  Beach 

rdwalk 

Activities 

% 

A  real  home 

IS        Christmas 

Celebration 


©AlfONTE-HADDONHAIi 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


will  make  your  holidays  happy  days 
<-v.winter  cr  summer,  spring  or  fall. 

A  number  of  persons  have  grown  so  enthusi- 

that  they  have  made  Chalfonte  -  Haddon 

Hall  their  permanent  or  semi-permanent  home. 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk.    In  the 

^jfiCJyM^iMiF*****5^      very   center    of  things.     American    Plan    only; 

always  open.  Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


:~l 


Cruises 

1925-1926 


FOR  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
contemplate  joining  one  of  this  winter's  all- 
arranged  cruises  we  again  mention  these  trips  with  the 
suggestion  that  at  least  a  tentative  reservation  be 
made,  if  there  is  even  a  possibility  of  being  able  to 
arrange  to  be  away  the  required  time;  the  choicest 
accommodations  are  fast  becoming  engaged. 


TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


1Q26 

1926. 

Jan. 

7 

Adriatic    -     -     46  days 

Feb.     2     Rotterdam 

67  days 

« 

16 

Lapland    -    -    47  days 

"        9     Empress  of 

21 

Republic       -    50  days 

France 

64  days 

" 

23 

Homeric  -     -     67  days 

"      17     Mauretania 

41  days 

" 

26 

Scythia      -    -     66  days 

"      25     Adriatic    - 

46  days 

" 

2a 

Samaria    -    -    69  days 

Mar.    6     Lapland    - 

48  days 

30 

Transylvania     62  days 

Apr.     3     Carinthia 

42  days 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

1926. 

Jan.   14     Franconia    -     130  days 

"     20     Laconi 

a        -     128  days 

"      21     Resolute      •     122  days 

TO  SOUTH  AMERICA,  AFRICA  AND 
MEDITERRANEAN 


1926. 

Jan.   19     Orca 


100  days 


TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 


1925. 

Dec.   19  Reliance 

"      21  Resolute 

1926. 

Jan.     9  Reliance  - 

"      20  firemen    - 

"     21  Ohio     -    - 

"      23  Megantic 

"      23  California 

27  Reliance  - 


14  days 

14  days 

15  days 

16  days 
28  days 
31  days 
30  days 
27  days 


1926. 

Jan.  28  Montroyal 

"  30  Columbus 

Feb.  18  Veendam 

"  20  Ohio     -    - 

"  25  Columbus 

"  25  California 

"  27  Megantic 

"  27  Reliance  - 


29  days 
24  days 
27  days 

30  days 
24  days 
30  days 
30  days 
27  days 


Th 
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Travel  Bureau 


FREDERICK  LACK,  Executive  Director 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


LONDON 
Dorland  House,  Regent  St. 


PARIS 
11   Rue  Boudreau 


5581 
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